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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 


Few  men,  perhaps,  have  been  placed  throughout  life  in  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  the  development  and  utilisation 
of  intellectual  power  than  those  which  surrounded  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Civilization  in  England. 
He  belonged  by  birth  to  that  middle  class  of  whose  services  to 
the  world  he  himself  entertained  so  high  an  estimate  ; and  he 
had  the  good  fortune  also  to  belong  to  a family  which  seems  to 
have  united  considerable  taste  for  literature  with  sufficient  for- 
tune to  place  at  his  disposal,  from  an  early  age,  such  means  of 
study  or  travel  as  he  himself  desired.  These  advantages  he 
shared,  it  is  true,  with  thousands  of  young  men  who  never  make 
any  visible  return  to  the  world  for  their  good  fortune  ; neverthe- 
less, it  is  probable  that  a larger  proportion  of  young  men  so  cir- 
cumstanced do  actually  distinguish  themselves,  than  of  any  other 
class  in  life. 

But  Mr.  Buckle’s  good  fortune  consisted  more  especially  in 
two  other  circumstances  which  fell  to  his  lot.  In  the  first  place, 
* his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  early  formed  a high  estimate  of 
her  son's  abilities,  unceasingly  stimulated  and  encouraged  him 
to  exertion.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  delicacy  of  his  health, 
from  childhood  upwards,  shut  him  out  from  schools,  from  the 
universities,  and  from  the  professions — from  all  those  places  and 
pursuits,  in  short,  where  boys  and  men  learn  to  imitate  one 
another;  where  they  learn  to  accept  conventional  solutions  to 
the  problems  which  are  sure  to  present  themselves  to  every  active 
intellect;  or  where  they  learn  to  limit  their  ambition  to  the 
acquirement  of  wealth  or  of  worldly  success.  For  his  love  of 
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study,  as  well  as  for  his  undoubted  ambition  to  distinguish  him- 
self, Mr.  Buckle  was  probably  indebted  to  his  mother.  But  to 
the  weak  health  which  led  him  to  solitary  study,  must  be  at- 
tributed much,  not  only  of  his  universally  admitted  originality 
of  thought,  but  also  of  that  characteristic  vigour  of  expression 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  his  thoughts  home  to  the  popular 
mind  with  such  striking  success.  His  standard  of  expression  was 
formed,  like  that  of  most  other  people,  by  his  mental  companions; 
but  these  companions  were,  in  his  case  (fortunately  for  his  renown 
and  his  readers),  composed  of  the  great  minds  of  all  ages. 

A life  so  uneventful  as  that  of  Mr.  Buckle  ought  to  be 
recounted  either  by  himself  or  by  some  intimate  companion  of 
his  studies  and  his  thoughts.  The  growth  of  a mind  like  his 
would  be  a valuable  study  to  those  who  are  engaged  either  in 
stimulating  or  in  training  other  minds.  And  there  would  also 
be  great  psychological  interest  in  tracing  the  growth  of  his  ideas, 
the  changes  in  his  opinions,  his  habits  of  mind,  and  methods  of 
work.  Unfortunately,  the  only  person  except  himself  who  might 
have  been  in  a position  to  make  all  this  known  to  the  world,  was 
the  dearly-loved  mother  whose  death  preceded  his  own  by  three 
years.  That  she  would  have  possessed  the  power  to  do  it,  had 
she  outlived  him,  may  be  inferred  with  probability,  from  the 
terms  in  which  he  has  described  his  own  sad  experience  in 
watching  her  last  illness,  for  he  speaks  of  watching  “ the  noble 
faculties  dwindling  by  degrees.”  1 And  there  is  additional  evidence 
that  she  could  understand  his  work  as  well  as  stimulate  him  to 
it,  in  another  touching  passage  of  his  writings,  written  after  her 
death.  For  the  opinion  of  the  world,  he  says,  he  cares  nothing, 
“ because,  now  at  least,  there  is  no  one  whose  censure  I fear,  or 
whose  praise  I covet.  Once,  indeed,  it  was  otherwise,  but  that 
is  past  and  gone  for  ever.” 2 There  can  be  little  doubt,  more- 
over, that  the  opinion  so  often  expressed  by  him  in  his  writings, 
that  great  men  have  generally  had  mothers  of  exceptional  talent, 
was  not  uninfluenced  by  his  own  experience. 

The  fact  that  in  his  mother’s  society  he  found  all  the  aid  and 
the  sympathy  he  needed,  and  that  she  was  his  almost  constant 
companion,  has  probably  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
value  of  such  materials  as  could  be  collected  for  a biography. 

1 See  his  review  of  Mill  on  Liberty,  infra,  p.  67- 

3 See  Letter  to  a Gentleman  respecting  Poole/ s Case,  infra , p.  72. 
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Fortunately,  however,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  it  would 
have  been  bis  own  wish  that  a biography  of  him  should  be 
mainly  concerned  with  his  writings.  “ I live,”  says  he,  “ only 
for  literature ; my  works  are  my  only  actions ; they  are  not 
wholly  unknown,  and  I leave  it  to  them  to  protect  my  name.”  1 
The  present  sketch,  therefore,  will  be  in  the  main  confined  to 
tracing,  as  far  as  his  very  dry  and  succinct  Journals  will  allow, 
the  preparatory  studies  which  led  up  to  his  writings,  and  to 
preserving  such  remarks  of  his  own  upon  their  scope  and  purport 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  collect.  Even  for  this  the  materials 
are  but  slight ; but  before  entering  upon  them  it  will  be  well 
that  the  reader  should  be  in  possession  of  an  outline  of  the  facts 
of  his  life,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  surviving  sister : 

“ Henry  Thomas  Buckle  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Henry  Buckle,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who  was  born  Cth  of  October,  1779,  died  24th  of 
January,  1840,  and  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter  Middleton  and 
Mary  Dodsworth  his  wife,  both  of  the  county  of  York,  in  1811,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children  : a son,  Henry  Thomas,  and  two  daughters.  Henry 
Thomas  was  bom  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  24th  of  November,  1821,  whilst  his 
parents  were  on  a visit  to  his  father’s  only  brother.  Greatly  beloved  by  his 
family,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Civilization  in  England  was  a feeble 
and  delicate  infant.  He  had  no  pleasure  in  the  society  of  children  of  his 
own  age,  nor  did  he  care  lor  children’s  books ; his  great  delight  was  the 
Bible ; he  would  sit  for  hours  by  the  side  of  his  mother  to  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures read.  But  although  his  mother  bought  him  books  without  end,  lie 
felt  no  interest  in  any  of  them  until  one  day  she  brought  him  home  the 
Arabian  Nights,  which  he  greedily  devoured,  and  from  that  time  he 
loved  books.  Ills  father  was  a staunch  Tory,  and  at  an  early  age  his 
son  took  interest  in  politics,  and  held  his  father’s  views.  When  he  was 
quite  a youngster  he  and  a cousin  of  about  his  own  age,  who  was  brought 
up  with  him  as  a brother,  used  to  play  at  Parson  and  Clerk  as  they  called 
it.  Henry  Thomas  would  always  preach,  and  although  quite  a child  his 
mother  used  to  say  that  his  eloquence  was  extraordinary.  As  a child  he 
was  never  awkward  or  intrusive,  but  always  did  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place.  From  a child  he  had  conversational  powers,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  everything  that  was  going  on.  He  was  sent  to  school  to  a 
clergyman,  it  being  thought  that  a change  from  home  might  be  of  service 
to  him ; but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  soon  taken  away.  Ilis  father 
encouraged  his  love  of  reading,  and  he  had  many  advantages  at  home. 
In  the  year  1837,  being  with  his  family  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  he  indulged 
in  billiards,  and  after  three  months  lost  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  his  mother  paid.  He  often  alluded  to  this  in  after  life,  thinking  it 


1 Letter  to  a Gentleman  respecting  Pooley’s  Case,  infra,  p.  71. 
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fortunate  that  he  had  lost  rather  than  won.  After  this,  his  health  improv- 
ing, he  was  placed  with  a private  tutor.  He  never  learnt  any  lessons,  but 
he  was  always  foremost  in  his  class.  Again,  his  health  failing,  he  returned 
home ; and  he  now  began  to  form  a small  library,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  all  about  London  in  search  of  cheap  books.  He  had  long  been  a 
great  reader  of  novels,  and  his  father,  who  had  a very  retentive  memory, 
was  fond  of  reciting  Shakespeare  in  his  evenings  at  home.  On  the  24th 
of  January,  1840,  his  father  died,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks,  and  his 
last  words  were  addressed  to  his  son  when  he  called  him  to  his  bedside,  a 
few  minutes  before  his  death,  ‘ Be  a good  boy  to  your  mother.’  Young 
Buckle  was  immediately  seized  with  a fainting-fit  and  taken  out  of  the 
room.  For  some  months  after  this  he  was  attended  by  his  physicians,  and 
had  frequent  attacks  of  fainting,  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  His 
mother,  then  in  delicate  health,  was  advised  both  for  herself  and  her  son  to 
try  entire  change  of  scene  and  climate, 'and  in  July,  1840,  his  mother,  his 
unmarried  sister,  and  himself  left  England,  and  remained  a year  abroad. 
His  health  improved  wonderfully,  and  during  that  time  he  studied  the  lan- 
guages and  the  literature  of  the  various  countries  he  visited,  was  always  at 
his  books,  and  kept  regular  and  early  hours.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  continued  to  study  languages,  and  in  1841,  his  mother  writing  to  him, 
says,  ‘ I am  glad  that  you  continue  your  Dutch  master.’  In  the  spring  of 
1843  he  was  presented  at  the  English  court,  and  immediately  afterwards 
left  England  in  company  with  a friend,  and  visited  many  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  his  sister  married,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  his  mother  left  England  to  join  her  son  in  Munich, 
where  he  had  been  laid  up  with  a severe  attack  of  rheumatic  gout.  She 
remained  with  him  until  the  spring  of  1844,  when  they  both  returned  to 
England,  and  his  mother  again  settled  in  London.  He  then  began  to  collect 
his  extensive  library,  and  his  diary  shows  how  regular  his  habits  and  hours 
were.  He  delighted  in  dinner-company  and  good  talk.  He  never  danced  ; 
had  no  taste  for  music.  He  disliked  horse  exercise,  and  though  ordered 
when  he  was  young  to  ride  for  his  health,  would  never  ride  alone,  as  he  said 
he  forgot  he  was  on  horseback;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  riding  with  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  one  of  his  sisters,  at  Hastings,  he  was  so  entirely  absorbed  with 
his  own  thoughts  that  he  allowed  his  horse  to  take  him  into  the  library 
on  the  Parade.  Pie  had  no  taste  for  the  country  or  country  pursuits ; and 
although  his  health  was  delicate  he  liked  no  place  but  Loudon.  He  was 
fond  of  walking  alone,  as  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  talk  to  himself.  He 
made  few  friends,  and  rather  disliked  strangers;  and  though  he  was  affable 
to  every  one,  he  only  admired  talent,  and  what  he  called  ‘ good  talk.’  He 
was  fond  of  children,  and  would  play  with  his  own  nephews  and  niece  in 
a simple  and  childlike  way.  His  disposition  was  kind,  and  in  many  letters 
written  to  one  of  his  sisters  there  breathes  much  love,  sympathy,  and  kind- 
heartedness.  He  had  an  aunt,  his  mother’s  last  surviving  sister,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached  ; also  a favourite  cousin ; and  though  he  disliked 
letter-writing,  and  used  to  say  it  was  great  waste  of  time,  he  never  forgot 
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his  near  relatives.  He  was  very  methodical,  careful,  scrupulously  correct 
in  accounts  and  all  money  matters,  and  could  calculate  the  expenses  of  any 
household.  He  was  just  in  all  his  dealings,  and  although  he  disliked 
being  called  charitable,  as  it  is  termed,  there  are  many  who  can  testify  to 
his  kindness.  He  was  always  ready  ‘ to  help  those  who  helped  them- 
selves,’ but  he  would  never  ‘ let  his  left  hand  knoAV  what  his  right  hand 
doeth.’  His  mother  died  in  April,  1859,  and  through  her  distressing 
illness  she  had  but  one  thought — her  children,  and  more  especially  her 
son,  who  was  her  friend  and  companion.  In  the  frequent  wanderings  of 
her  mind  for  many  months  before  her  death  she  was  always  cheerful  and 
collected  when  her  son  came  into  her  room,  so  that  he  could  not  see  her 
imminent  danger,  and  even  on  the  day  of  her  death  he  was  unwilling  to 
telegraph  to  the  family ; and  when  it  was  only  a matter  of  hours  or 
perhaps  minutes,  he  was  still  sanguine.  But  the  hour  came ; and  the 
great  man  was  prostrate.  He  had  lost  in  that  mother  everything  that 
made  his  home  happy.  During  the  remainder  of  that  year  ho  was  a 
constant  wanderer.  He  visited  his  friends,  and  later  in  the  year  his 
sister.  A heavy  domestic  affliction  which  befell  the  family  at  that 
time  weighed  heavily  on  him.  The  following  year  his  health  from  time 
to  time  was  much  enfeebled,  and  in  18G1,  feeling  still  wretched  and  un- 
settled, he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England.  On  the  20th  of  October 
in  that  year  he  left  Southampton  for  Alexandria ; and  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1862,  died  at  Damascus  of  fever.” 

From  this  outline  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  life  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  free  to  choose  a career  for  himself ; 
and  that  he  then  spent  a year  on  the  Continent  with  his  mother, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  continued  the  study  of  languages 
which  he  had  begun  abroad.  He  appears  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  Latin,  nothing  of  Greek,  and  to  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Russian,  and 
Danish.  It  was  probably  during  this  period,  between  the  age 
of  nineteen  and  twenty-one,  that  he  formed  a determination  out 
of  which  grew,  in  time,  the  work  by  which  he  became  known. 
The  most  interesting  passage  in  the  whole  of  his  Journals  is  that 
in  which  he  notes  down  this  resolution  : — 

“ Saturday , October  15,  1842. — Being  this  day  settled  in  my  new  lodg- 
ings, No.  1,  Norfolk  Street,  I determined  to  keep  a journal  of  my  actions 
— principally,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  review  what  I have  read,  and 
consequently  to  estimate  my  own  progress.  My  reading  lias,  unfortu- 
nately, been  hitherto,  though  extensive,  both  desultory  and  irregular.  I 
am,  however,  determined  from  this  day  to  devote  all  the  energies  I may 
have,  solely  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
I am  led  to  adopt  this  course,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  interest  of 
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the  subject,  though  that  is  a great  inducement,  but  because  there  has 
been,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little  known  and  published  upon  it.  And 
ambition  whispers  to  me  the  flattering  hope  that  a prolonged  series  of 
industrious  efforts,  aided  by  talents  certainly  above  mediocrity,  may  at 
last  meet  with  success.’ 

Ten  days  afterwards  he  reviews  his  own  progress  in  reading : — 

“ The  sketch  then  of  the  history  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
occupied  me  just  ten  days.  But  then  on  one  of  those  days  I did  not  read 
at  all,  and,  besides  that,  I am  now  in  better  train  for  reading  than  I was  at 
first,  so  that  I think  on  an  average  I may  say  eight  days  will  suffice  in 
future  for  each  history.  It  is  my  intention  to  go  first  in  this  hasty  and  super- 
ficial way  through  European  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  then,  reading 
the  more  elaborate  works,  make  myself  as  much  a master  of  the  subject 
as  is  possible,  considering  the  meagre  information  we  at  present  possess.” 

The  works  from  which  he  had  during  these  ten  days  been 
employed  in  gathering  a general  view  of  French  history  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (from  Clovis  to  Charles  VIII.)  were  Hallam,  Gibbon, 
and  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  and  this  passage  in  his  Journal 
is  remarkable,  for  it  shows  him  anticipating,  as  it  were,  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  task,  the  remarks  which  fifteen  years  later  were 
so  very  generally  made  on  the  character  of  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes  to  his  published  book — authorities  which 
are  certainly  not  more,  and  are  generally  less  deserving  the  name 
of  “ elaborate”  than  Gibbon  and  Hallam.  This  expression,  too,  of 
“ elaborate  works,”  as  indicating  what  at  that  time  he  expected  to 
find,  is  very  curious,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  his 
thinking  he  could  make  himself  master  of  the  subject  by  reading 
“ elaborate  ” works.  He  cannot  have  failed  very  soon  to  find  out 
that  few  or  no  more  elaborate  works  than  those  of  Gibbon  and 
Hallam  exist  in  any  literature,  aud  accordingly  it  is  precisely 
these  and  works  of  the  same  description  to  which  he  ultimately 
was  content  to  refer  in  his  own  book.  And  no  reader  even  of 
these  works,  can  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  original  authorities, 
besides  that  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  their  general  characteristics  even  when  he  had  not  read 
them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  by  accident  or  ignorance 
that  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  them.  It  can  scarcely  have 
been  from  negligence  either,  since  in  the  fifteen  years  that 
elapsed  between  this  first  serious  devotion  of  himself  to  historical 
study  and  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  the  work  he 
ultimately  designed,  we  find  him  devoting  time  to  subjects, — 
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such,  for  instance,  as  phrenology — a knowledge  of  which  few 
historians  would  think  necessary  to  fit  them  for  writing  history.1 
It  seems  likely  that,  in  fact,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  bent  of 
his  own  mind  was  deductive.  There  is  little  trace  of  his  ever 
having  exercised  his  mind  much  on  facts  at  first  hand : people, 
things  and  events,  society,  nature,  art,  science,  and  even  politics, 
seem  to  have  had  their  main  interest  for  him  after  they  had  been 
chronicled,  and  even  grouped  for  him  by  other  minds.  He 
evidently  preferred  to  use  his  own  original  powers  of  thought  on 
the  materials  that  had  been  amassed  by  other  thinkers ; and  we 
may  conjecture  that  it  was  this  preference,  whether  conscious  or 
not,  that  led  him  to  transform  his  early  scheme  of  a history  of 
the  middle  ages  into  a design  for  a history  of  civilization. 

At  what  time  it  was  that  this  change  in  his  plan  took  place,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  evidence  to  show.  There  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  he  formed  other  and  intermediate  plans 
between  the  two,  and  that  at  one  time  he  thought  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  another  of  writing  a history  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  plain  that  from  the  first  he  did  not 
confine  himself  strictly  to  the  Middle  Ages,  for  on  March  7, 
1843,  occurs  the  entry  in  his  Journal,  “Began  my  Life  of 
Charles  I.”  And  he  seems  to  have  worked  at  this  for  several 
hours  a day  for  three  weeks.  What  he  then  wrote  is,  possibly, 
probably  even,  what  will  be  found  under  the  head  “ Charles  I.” 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Common  Place  Books.  In  July,  1850,  occurs 
the  entry,  “ Finished  that  part  of  Somers’  Tracts  which  relates 
to  my  history  of  Elizabeth.”  And  in  January,  1855,  he  mentions, 
“ the  account  of  Hooker  and  Chillingworth  which  I wrote  about 
five  years  ago.”  Hence  it  is  most  probable  that  the  chapters  on 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  printed  in  the  present  volume,  were 
written  about  the  year  1850,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years 
of  age ; but  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  wrote  them  with  the 
intention  of  their  forming  part  of  a larger  work,  or  whether 
he  meant  them  for  a history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  only. 
Already  in  1842  he  had  begun  the  practice  of  writing  those 
copious  abstracts  which  constitute  his  Common  Place  Books,  and 
at  which  he  used  to  work  for  several  hours  a day.  The  reader 
will  notice  that,  in  these,  verbatim  extracts,  abstracts  of  matter, 

1 “ January  27,  1852. — I intend,  now  to  begin  the  study  of  phrenology,  to  deter- 
mine its  bearings  upon  the  philosophy  of  history.” — Journal. 
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and  original  remarks  of  his  own  are  very  much  mixed  up 
together,  and  in  making  these  on  one  point  of  interest  after 
another,  he  may  have  been  sometimes  led  to  plan  writing  on  one 
subject,  and  sometimes  on  another.  There  is,  however,  one  entry 
in  his  Journal,  respecting  his  reading,  which  seems  to  point  to 
the  direction  his  mind  was  taking : — 

“ June  24,  1850. — Read  Simon’s  Animal  Chemistry.  The  more  I read 
of  this  great  work  the  more  delighted  I am,  particularly  at  the  new  views 
it  opens  to  me,  and  of  which  Simon  seems  to  have  no  idea,  I mean  the 
connection  between  his  researches  and  speculations,  and  the  philosophic 
history  of  man.” 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  with  tolerable  certainty  that  it 
was  during  these  eight  years — from  1842  to  1850 — that  his 
gradually  amassed  knowledge  of  the  great  outlines  of  modern 
history,  together  with  the  experience  he  was  acquiring  of  the 
tendencies  of  his  own  mind,  led  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject. 
His  literary  style  seems  also  to  have  been  completely  formed  by 
this  time,  for  all  its  main  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fragments  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  written  at  least  as  early  as 
1850.  One  of  its  most  marked  characteristics,  and  one  which 
principally  contributes  to  its  energy  and,  above  all,  to  its 
picturesque  charm,  is  his  frequent  use  of  those  metaphors  and 
of  those  rhetorical  forms  of  speech  to  which  all  the  world  is 
accustomed,  and  which  have  become  common-places  in  the 
language.  In  the  last  century  this  was  more  common  than  it 
is  now,  for  writers  then  talked  a great  deal  more  about  “an 
elegant  simplicity,”  or  a “ severe  taste,”  or  “ purity  of  style  ” than 
they  practised  it.  But  at  the  present  time  the  dread  of  criticism 
makes  the  style  of  most  of  our  writers  very  colourless;  and, 
unfortunately,  when  anyone  has  a taste  for  fine  language,  he 
generally  thinks  it  necessary  to  invent  it  for  himself,  by  which 
means  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  incomprehensible  and  affected, 
without  always  succeeding  in  being  fine.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  using,  in  prose  at  least,  the  metaphors,  the 
pathos,  and  the  grandiloquence  to  which  all  the  world  is  ac- 
customed, and  to  which  all  the  world  attaches  much  the  same 
sort  and  amount  of  meaning.  These  things  are,  like  legendary 
and  religious  or  national  traditions,  common  ground  for  all 
men’s  imaginations  ; they  touch  that  second  nature  which  makes 
all  who  speak  the  same  language,  kin.  Like  proverbs,  these 
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common-places  have  got  into  common  use  just  because  they  were 
apt  and  happy  expressions  fitted  to  bring  a meaning  home  to 
most  people’s  minds ; and  a man  may  easily  go  farther  and  fare 
worse  in  seeking  to  replace  them  by  some  original  turn  of  his 
own.  When  anyone  talks,  for  instance,  of  “ bearding  the  lion  in 
his  den,”  all  the  world  knows  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  ; and 
(what  is  no  less  important)  all  the  world  receives  at  once  an 
impression  of  something  grand  and  uncommon.  It  is  true  we 
are  so  used  to  the  phrase  that  we  may  forget  to  ask  whether  the 
lion  has  got  any  beard,  and  may  apply  it,  as  Mr.  Buckle  has  done 
in  the  case  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  someone  who  certainly  had  not. 
But  a writer  may  very  well  trust  to  correcting  these  little  over- 
sights when  he  revises  his  work,  whereas  certainly  no  one  ever 
put  vigour  into  his  style  as  it  passed  through  the  press. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Buckle  was  fond  of  reading  aloud  and 
reciting  poetry,  and  that  he  was,  in  after  years,  fond  of  reading 
Shakespeare  aloud,  as  his  father  had  been,  from  whom,  perhaps, 
he  may  have  accpiired  the  taste.  We  know  also  that  he  greatly 
admired  and  studied  Burke ; and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
style  so  lyilliant  and  so  clear  as  his,  is  not  always  founded  more 
£ or  less  on  oratory.  The  Greeks — the  greatest  masters  of  style — 
produced  the  greatest  orators,  and  must  have  formed  their  ideas 
of  style  rather  upon  spoken  than  on  written  speech.  The  master- 
pieces of  French  literature  were  immediately  preceded  by  a 
series  of  great  preachers,  while  in  England,  and  in  Germany 
the  drama  led  the  way  to  the-  most  brilliant  periods  of  the 
national  literature.  The  wonderful  group  of  English  poets 
(Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  and  Byron,  not  to  speak 
of  lesser  lights),  who  shone  on  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  had  been  preceded  by  Garrick,  Siddons,  Kemble,*  Kean, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  who  must  have  made  it  difficult 
for  those  who  had  heard  them  to  forget  altogether  that  language 
is  meant  to  be  spoken.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  sister, 
that  in  his  childhood  he  was  addicted  to  preaching  sermons,  is  in 
this  point  of  view  of  interest  in  connection  with  his  fondness  for 
Burke  and  Shakespeare. 

It  is  in  the  year  1851  that  there  occurs  the  first  evidence 
of  his  having  decided  on  the  form  his  u book  ” was  to  take. 

“ May  12,  1851. — Went  to  talk  to  Petheram  about  publishing-  my 
History  of  Civilization,  which  I hope  to  bring  out  next  year.” 
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But  although  he  must  already  have  made  considerable  progress 
even  to  entertain  such  a hope,  no  one  will  be  surprised  that  it 
was  many  years  before  his  book  was  really  ready  for  publication. 
During  the  next  three  years — from  May,  1851,  to  November, 
1854 — he  was  continually  occupied  in  writing  and  re-writing  what 
subsequently  appeared  as  the  first  volume  of  his  History.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  1853,  he  wrote  as  chapter  iii.  what  afterwards 
appeared  as  chapter  v. ; in  1 854  he  re-wrote  large  portions,  such, 
for  instance,  as  “ the  beginning  of  the  view  of  French  civiliza- 
tion;” the  “view  of  the  influence  of  England  on  the  French 
Revolution ; ” 'his  “ account  of  the  connection  between  science 
and  the  confusion  of  ranks  preceding  the  French  Revolution ; ” 
and  in  July,  1854,  he  mentions  that  he  “ had  long  had  in  his 
mind  ” the  “ physical  laws  which  made  the  old  civilizations 
superstitious.”  At  length,  in  November,  1 854,  he  for  the  second 
time  thought  he  had  his  work  ready  for  publication,  and  on 
November  25  he  says  that  he  hopes  to  publish  vol.  i.  of  “ my 
work  next  summer.”  Six  months  more,  however,  passed  before 
he  (in  July,  1855)  “began  at  length  the  great  task  of  copying 
my  work  for  the  press  ;”  and  a few  months  later  still  h^  “ began 
to  revise  spelling  in  MS.”  Copying,  revising,  and  looking  out 
notes,  with  some  few  additions  to  the  original  matter,  occupied 
him  for  two  years  more  after  the  work  was  substantially  finished, 
before  it  actually  appeared. 

During  these  six  years,  which  were  probably  the  happiest  of 
his  life,  he  lived  in  London,  at  59,  Oxford  Terrace,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  short  visits  to  relations  at  Brighton, 
Boulogne,  &c.,  and  a few  short  excursions  on  the  Continent.  He 
led  a very  quiet  and  regular  life,  noting  down  day  by  day  in  his 
Journal,  the  number  of  hours  during  which  he  wrote  or  made 
entries  in  his  Common  Place  Books ; the  titles  of  the  books  he 
rend ; the  number  of  hours  he  gave  to  reading,  and  the  number 
of  pages  he  read  in  them.  All  this  is  put  down  in  the  fewest 
words  and  the  minutest  handwriting  into  which  it  is  possible  to 
compress  it,  and  diversified  only  by  an  equally  dry  and  minute 
statement  of  the  hours  at  which  he  rose,  took  his  meals,  walked 
out,  &c.  Even  when  he  was  travelling  the  Journal  is  continued 
in  exactly  the  same  form,  and  never  diverges  into  any  remarks  on 
what  he  saw.  One  or  two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  it. 
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Monday , November  24,  1851,  Brighton. — Rose  at  8.  Walked  half  an 
hour  and  then  breakfasted.  From  10.5  to  12  read  German.  From  12  to 
1.30  read  Mill’s  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  i.,  66-140.  Walked  one  hour  and 
a half,  and  from  3.40  to  4.30  made  notes  from  Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography. 
From  4.30  to  6.20  read  Lord  Lyttleton’s  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  i., 
246,  to  vol.  ii.,  p.  580  (the  paging  of  the  two  volumes  is  continuous). 
Dined  at  6.30.  In  bed  at  10.20,  and  to  11.30  read  Beattie’s  Campbell,  ii. 
61-236.” 

Another — 

“ Saturday,  May  19, 1855,  59,  Oxford  Terrace. — Rose  at  8.30.  Walked 
half  an  hour,  and  then  breakfasted.  From  10.40  to  1.50  finished  the 
chapter  in  which  I pass  from  physical  laws  to  inquire  into  metaphysical 
resources.  Walked  one  hour  and  a half,  and  from  5.30  to  7.10  finished 
Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society,  iii.,  pp.  138-585.  Dined  at  7.15.  In 
bed  at  10.40,  and  to  11.40  read  Journal  Asiatique,  i.,  serie  x.,  82-335.” 

The  only  entries  I have  found  in  any  part  of  his  Journals  of 
his  having  taken  the  advice  of  a friend  respecting  any  of  his 
literary  work,  occur  shortly  before  the  publication  of  his  first 
volume:  “April  1,  1857. — Altered  part  of  Chapter  XII.,  which 
I had  sent  to  Miss  Shirreff  to  revise.” 

And  again — “ April  7,  1857. — Made  some  alterations  in  Chap- 
ter XIV.  suggested  by  Miss  Shirreff.” 

Even  before  the  publication  of  his  book  his  own  health  seems 
to  have  shown  signs  of  over-work,  and  this,  along  with  the 
gradually  failing  health  of  his  mother,  occasionally  caused  him 
some  sad  forebodings,  as  we  find  from  some  of  his  letters. 

30  June  [1856], 

“ I will  not  be  so  affected  as  to  conceal  from  you  that  I am  a little 
alarmed,  and  at  times  very  depressed  to  think  that  with  such  large  hopes 
I have  such  little  powers.  My  head  is  at  times  weak  and  slightly  confused, 
but  it  goes  off  (the  feeling,  not  the  head — I will  have  my  joke)  again 
directly.  They  tell  me  I have  nothing  to  fear,  and  I am  not  apprehensive 
except  of  my  future.  To  break  down  in  the  midst  of  what,  according  to  my 

measure  of  greatness,  is  a great  career — to  pass  away  and  make  no  sign 

this,  I own,  is  a prospect  which  I now,  for  the  first  time,  see  as  possible, 
and  the  thought  of  which  seems  to  chill  my  life  as  it  creeps  over  me. 
Perhaps  I have  aspired  too  high,  but  I have  had  at  times  such  a sense  of 
power — such  a feeling  of  reach  and  grasp — and,  if  I may  so  say,  such  a 
command  over  the  realm  of  thought,  that  it  was  no  idle  vanity  to  believe 
that  I could  do  more  than  I shall  now  ever  be  able  to  effect.  I must  con- 
tract my  field — maybe  I shall  thus  survey  the  ground  the  better,  and 
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others  may  not  miss  what  to  me  will  be  an  irretrievable  loss — since  I for- 
feit my  confidence  in  myself.” 

From  this  and  from  other  passages  in  his  letters,  as  well  as 
from  that  we  have  already  seen  from  his  Journal,  where  he  sets 
down  his  intention  to  devote  himself  to  a great  task,  it  is  evident 
that  the  love  of  fame  was  very  strong  in  him.  There  is  another 
passage  in  a letter  written  by  him  from  Jerusalem,  little  more 
than  a month  before  his  death,  which  throws  some  additional 
light  on  what  his  feelings  were  before  the  publication  of  his 
book,  but  which  removes  some  of  the  sadness  of  his  early  death, 
as  it  shows  that  he  himself  was  able  to  look  back  with  com- 
placency upon  what  he  had  achieved.  Speaking  of  a friend 
whose  health  was  much  impaired,  he  said  (Jerusalem,  April  16, 
1862),  “Poor  fellow!  It  is  sad  under  any  circumstances  to  feel 
the  brain  impaired ; but  how  infinitely  sadder  when  there  is 
nothing  to  compensate  the  mischief ; nothing  to  show  in  return. 
Nothing,  if  I may  so  say,  to  justify  it.”  One  cannot  help  seeing 
that  he  felt  that  in  his  own  case  there  was,  as  he  expresses  it, 
something  “ to  show  in  return.” 

Several  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time — shortly  before 
the  publication  of  his  book — are  very  interesting. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  July  27  [1856]. 

“ The  air  here  is  really  so  fine,  and  my  mother  is  so  much  improving  in 
it,  that  I am  almost  beginning  to  like  the  country.  A frightful  and  alarm- 
ing degeneracy  ! Pray  God  that  my  mind  may  be  preserved  to  me  and 
that  the  degradation  of  taste  does  not  become  permanent.  I am  as  well 
as  ever,  and,  I think,  as  busy  as  ever — deeply  immersed  in  comparative 
anatomy,  the  dryness  of  which  I enliven  by  excursions  into  free  will  and 
predestination.  I find  that  physiology  and  theology  correct  each  other 
very  well,  and  between  the  two  reason  holds  her  own.” 

Boulogne  sur  Mer,  22  December  [1856]. 

“ Fortunately,  I only  feel  weak  physically,  and  am  as  fit  for  head  work 
as  I ever  was.  This  is  a great  comfort  to  me,  and  I am  only  sorry  not  to 
get  on  with  my  first  volume,  though  if  I were  in  town  I should  probably 
feel  the  fatigue  too  much  of  moving  and  opening  books,  and  verifying  my 
notes.  Dr.  Allatt  strongly  urges  my  putting  aside  my  first  volume  for  the 
present.  To  lose  another  season  would  be  a great  vexation  for  me  ; and 
then  too,  these  early  checks  make  me  think  mournfully  of  the  future.  If 
I am  to  be  struck  down  in  the  vestibule,  how  shall  I enter  the  temple  ? ’’ 

[London]  19  January  [1857]. 

“ Being  somewhat  doranged,  if  not  altogether  mad,  at  finding  I had 
time  to  spare,  I went  out  in  the  afternoon  to  enjoy  myself,  which  I 
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accomplished  by  playing  chess  for  seven  hours — and  difficult  games  too. 
I have  not  been  so  luxurious  for  four  or  five  years,  and  feel  all  the  better 
for  it  to-day.” 

Brighton,  1 March  [1857]. 

“ Pray  take  example  from  your  former  state,  and  also  from  mine,  and 
proceed  gradually.  I should  never  have  been  as  I am  now  but  for  an 
eager  desire  to  save  this  season.  Indeed,  I was  getting  half  ashamed  at 
constantly  putting  off  what  I was  perhaps  too  ready  to  talk  about.  How- 
ever, all  this  is  past,  and  comparing  one  month  with  another,  I certainly 
am  not  losing  ground,  so  that  I have  every  right  to  suppose  that  diminished 
labour  will  be  rewarded  with  increased  strength.” 

It  is  also  partly  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  some  remi- 
niscences refer,  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  lady  whose 
judgment  we  have  seen  so  highly  valued  by  Mr.  Buckle ; and, 
although  these  reminiscences  will  anticipate  what  I have  to  say 
of  a later  period,  I shall  make  no  apology  for  offering  them 
to  the  reader  as  they  were  written,  without  either  transposition  or 
alteration : 

“ It  was  in  the  spring  of  1854  that  we  first  made  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Buckle.  The  intimacy  became  so  close,  and  occupied  so  large  a place  in 
our  lives  while  it  lasted,  that  it  seems  strange,  on  looking  back,  to  realise 
how  short  a time  actually  witnessed  its  beginning  and  its  close.  Ilis 
mother’s  death,  in  1859,  his  altered  mode  of  life  in  various  ways  subse- 
quent to  that,  and  serious  illness  in  our  own  family,  which  withdrew  us  in 
great  measure  from  society,  had  indeed  relaxed  our  intercourse  even  before 
the  great  close  of  Death  fell  upon  it;  and  thus  the  period  during  which 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  meeting  or  corresponding  was  little 
more  than  five  years.  Three  years  later,  he  who  had  been  the  life  of  our 
circle  lay  helpless  and  friendless  among  strangers,  and  the  utterances  of  his 
genius  were  hushed  for  ever  in  that  silence  nothing  mortal  can  break. 

“ Never,  perhaps,  among  men  who  have  made  a name  and  left  their 
stamp  on  the  thought  of  their  generation  has  any  one  enjoyed  so  sudden 
a blaze  and  so  brief  a span  of  glory.  From  obscurity  he  sprang  into 
sudden  fame,  and  before  men  had  reached  the  point  of  dispassionate  criti- 
cism or  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done  he  had  passed  away  from  among  . 
us.  But  with  his  fame  in  the  world,  with  the  brief  record  of  his  life,  such 
as  the  unusually  scanty  materials  may  allow  it  to  be  written,  I have 
nothing  to  do  here ; my  purpose  is  only  to  comply,  so  far  as  I can,  with 
the  request  made  to  me  to  record  a few  personal  recollections  of  him,  a 
few  personal  impressions  of  character ; contributions,  whose  insufficiency 
none  can  feel  so  strongly  as  I do  myself,  towards  the  portraiture  of  one 
who,  had  he  lived,  would  assuredly  have  stamped  his  image  in  inefface- 
able characters  on  the  memory  of  men. 

“ A valued  friend  of  ours  had  known  Mr.  Buckle  and  his  mother  for 
some  time,  and  paid  us  the  compliment  of  thinking  we  should  appreciate 
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Rim,  unknown  as  he  then  was  to  the  world.  Accordingly  he  arranged  a 
dinner-party  for  the  purpose  of  making  us  acquainted.  It  was  a house  in 
•which  good  conversation  was  valued,  and  where  consequently  guests  con- 
tributed their  best.  Talk  flowed  on,  mostly  on  literary  or  speculative 
subjects,  and  Mr.  Buckle  was  brilliant  and  original  beyond  even  what  w’e 
had  been  led  to  expect.  His  appearance  struck  us  as  remarkable,  though 
he  had  no  pretension  to  good  looks.  He  had  fine  eyes,  and  a massive, 
well-shaped  head ; but  premature  baldness  made  the  latter  rather  singular 
than  attractive ; and  beyond  a look  of  power,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
especially,  there  was  nothing  to  admire.  He  was  tall,  but  his  figure  had 
no  elasticity ; it  denoted  the  languor  of  the  mere  student,  one  who  has 
had  no  early  habit  of  bodily  exercise.  The  same  fact  could  be  read  in  his 
hand,  -which  was  well-shaped,  but  had  that  peculiar  stamp  that  marks  one 
trained  to  wield  a pen  only.  Unfortunately,  the  delicacy  that  had  kept 
him  as  a boy  from  school  teaching  had  excluded  him  from  school  play  as 
well ; and  while  by  his  own  indomitable  perseverance  he  had  made  up  in 
later  years  for  the  one  loss,  the  other  was  never  compensated  for,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  could  only  do  with  effort,  and  often  could  not  do  at 
all,  things  that  to  other  men  are  mere  matters  of  course.  This  want  of 
active  power  was  seen  in  his  gait  and  movements.  In  society  his  manner 
was  very  simple  and  quiet,  though  easily  roused  to  excitement  by  conver- 
sation ; and  we  found  later  that  in  intimate  intercourse  a boyish  playful- 
ness often  varied  his  habitually  earnest  conversation  on  the  great  subjects 
which  were  never  long  absent  from  his  thoughts. 

“ That  first  meeting  led  to  many  others,  at  our  own  house  or  among 
friends ; quiet  evenings  or  long  afternoon  talks,  in  which  he  sometimes 
was  led  to  forget  the  rigid  method  of  his  hours.  It  was  less  easy  to  know 
his  mother,  for  she  was  even  then  an  invalid  ; but  he  was  very  eager  to 
bring  us  together,  and  succeeded  ere  very  long  in  doing  so.  The  acquaint- 
ance thus  begun  rapidly  extended  to  all  our  familiar  circle,  grew  into  inti- 
macy with  other  members  of  our  family,  and  ripened  into  one  of  those 
friendships  which  are  not  reckoned  by  years,  but  are  felt  early  in  their 
growth  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  time  to  alter. 

“ In  the  course  of  that  spring  we  spent  several  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  Mr.  Buckle,  like  other  friends,  was  invited  from  time 
to  time  to  spend  a day  with  us.  We  did  not  know  then  what  a rare 
exception  he  was  making  in  his  habitual  life  when  he  came  down  before 
luncheon  and  stayed  with  us  till  the  late  evening.  Pleasant  days  they 
were ; and,  like  a boy  out  of  school,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  strolling  in  the 
garden,  rambling  in  Richmond  Park,  roaming  also  in  conversation  over 
every  imaginable  subject,  and  crowding  into  the  few  hours  of  his  visit 
food  for  thought,  and  recollections  of  mere  amusing  talk,  such  as  weeks  of 
intercourse  with  others  can  seldom  furnish.  Deeply  do  I regret,  as  I have 
often  had  occasion  before  to  regret,  that  I am  utterly  devoid  of  that  power 
which  some  possess  of  reproducing  conversation ; even  immediately  after- 
wards I am  unable  to  recall  the  exact  words,  or  even  to  give  the  full 
bearing  of  what  has  passed  ; and  at  this  distance  of  time  I feel  that  the 
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least  attempt  to  represent  what  such  intercourse  was  would  be  colourless 
and  vapid  ; an  abstract  of  discussion  or  a dry  repetition  of  anecdotes  which 
apropos  made  delightful.  The  interest  and  the  charm  of  conversation  are 
like  the  fleeting  lights  and  shadows  on  a landscape,  and  what  they  add  to 
the  beauty  can  never  be  rendered,  however  faithful  the  sketch ; so  per- 
haps it  is  no  loss  to  the  reader  after  all  that  the  sketch  itself  is  beyond 
my  power. 

“ Another  and  still  more  unusual  break  in  Mr.  Buckle’s  habits  was  n 
day  spent  with  us  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  then  Lately  opened,  which  he 
always  said  he  never  should  have  seen  but  for  our  taking  himr  and  which 
he  never  re-visited.  It  was  a day  more  rich  in  many  ways  than  mortal 
days  are  often  allowed  to  be.  We  were  a large  party,  all  intimates,  and 
all  ready  for  enjoyment,  and  for  the  kind  of  enjoyment  which  the  Crystal 
Palace  offered  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a lovely  summer’s  day,  and  the 
mere  drive  some  miles  out  of  London — for  there  was  no  noisy,  whistling 
railway  then — was  a delight.  The  art  collections  were  not  so  full,  the 
flowers  not  in  such  rich  luxuriance  as  they  have  been  since ; but  there 
was  a charm  about  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  place,  and  in  the  new  views  of 
popular  enjoyment  that  it  offered,  which  added  to  the  pleasure  then,  some- 
thing which  more  thah  loss  of  novelty  has  since  impaired. 

“ We  were  not  altogether  disabused  at  that  time  of  the  illusions  of  a 
new  era  of  peaceful  progress  which  the  first  Exhibition  of  1851  had 
seemed  to  inaugurate.  It  is  true  that  we  were  even  then  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  Crimean  war;  but  many  still  believed  that  the  struggle  would 
cjuickly  end  ; the  glorious  days,  the  dark  months  of  suffering  yet  to  come 
were  little  anticipated.  Still  less  did  any  prophetic  vision  disclose  to  us 
the  dire  future  that  was  to  bring  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  American  war, 
the  battle-fields  of  Italy  and  Denmark,  of  Germany  and  of  France ; or  tell 
us  that  twenty  years  after  nations  had  met  in  amity,  and  seemed  pledged 
to  run  a new  course  of  friendly  emulation,  we  should  be  plunging  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  barbarism  which  turns  the  highest  efforts  of  man’s 
skill  and  inventive  power  towards  producing  instruments  of  destruction. 

“ None  shared  the  illusions  of  that  period  more  fondly  than  Mr.  Buckle. 
He  thought  he  had  reached  philosophically,  and  could  prove  as  necessary 
corollaries  of  a certain  condition  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  the  con- 
clusion which  numbers  held,  without  knowing  why ; and  it  was  this 
train  of  thought  -which  made  the  opening  of  1 The  People’s  Palace  ’ 
interesting  to  him.  Habitually  sanguine  views  of  the  future,  combined 
with  intense  interest  in  every  democratic  movement  to  heighten  his 
enjoyment  of  what  might  not  otherwise  have  been  greatly  to  his  taste, 
for  his  love  of  art  was  not  keen.  This  and  a want  of  sensibility  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  always  seemed  to  me  strange  deficiencies  in  a 
mind  so  highly  imaginative  in  other  respects ; but  so  it  was.  He  said  he 
had  been  very  sensitive  to  both  in  earlier  youth,  and  had  keenly  enjoyed 
the  various  galleries  as  well  as  the  grandest  mountain  scenery  of  Europe  ; 
but  that  year  by  year,  as  philosophical  speculation  engrossed  him  more 
and  more,  what  only  appealed  through  the  outward  senses  lost  its  power 
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to  move  him.  It  was  only  for  music  that  he  acknowledged  never  having 
had  feeling  or  comprehension.  But  if  imagination  remained  untouched 
by  sound  or  form,  it  kindled  to  everything  that  roused  a human  interest. 
Antiquity,  with  its  revelations  of  past  modes  of  thought  and  feeling — 
historical  associations — all  moved  him  deeply ; and  when  moved  he  . 
turned  to  poetry  as  to  the  natural  expression  of  great  thoughts;  and  it 
was  on  that  day  that  I first  heard  him  quote  Shakespeare.  I knew  later 
how  often  he  did  so,  when  carried  beyond  the  tone  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation. We  had  wandered  through  the  different  courts,  reproducing  in  a 
manner  as  new  then  as  it  was  striking,  the  memorials  of  the  past.  From 
Nineveh  to  Egypt — Greece — Imperial  Rome — Moslem  Granada,  and 
Italy  through  her  days  of  glory  to  her  decline — all  had  been  passed  in 
Teview;  and  he  then  turned,  as  he  loved  to  do,  to  the  future,  with  its 
bright  promise  of  reward  to  man’s  genius,  and  of  continued  triumph  over 
the  blind  powers  of  Nature ; and  it  seemed  but  a natural  transition  from 
his  own  speaking,  as  if  still  uttering  his  own  thoughts,  when  he  took  up 
Hamlet’s  words:  1 What  a piece  of  work  is  man  ! How  noble  in  reason  ! 
How  infinite  in  faculty 

“ His  voice  and  intonation  were  peculiar ; his  delivery  was  impassioned, 
as  if  another  soul  spoke  through  his  usually  calm  exterior ; and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  of  many  a familiar  passage,  that  I never  had  known  its  full 
power  and  beauty  till  I heard  it  from  his  lips. 

“ In  the  course  of  that  summer  I paid  my  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Buckle,  who 
had  taken  a cottage  at  Highgate  for  a few  months.  Mrs.  Buckle  had  had 
a severe  illness  the  previous  year,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  was  still 
suffering,  and  from  which,  indeed,  she  never  entirely  recovered.  I may 
almost  say  that  it  permanently  affected  her  son  also.  It  had  been  his  first 
acquaintance  with  grief,  and  witli  anxiety  more  trying  to  the  health  than 
grief,  and  in  order  to  fight  against  them  he  had  forced  himself  to  work  ; 
but  this  double  strain  on  the  nerves  was  too  much  for  an  originally  delicate 
organisation,  and,  when  startled  by  some  symptoms  that  occurred  imme- 
diately after  his  mother’s  illness,  he  consulted  her  physician,  he  was 
ordered  immediate  and  complete  rest ; and  for  the  time  he  entirely  re- 
covered. When  we  made  his  acquaintance,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
ill-health  about  him,  but  this  attack  was  the  forerunner  of  the  state  of 
utter  prostration  into  which  he  fell  a few  years  later,  when  the  blow  he 
then  feared  had  actually  fallen  upon  him. 

“ It  was  during  my  visit  to  Highgate  that  I made  real  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Buckle  ; and,  apart  from  her  being  the  mother  of  such  a son,  she  was 
a very  interesting  person  to  know.  It  is  curious  how  many  people  there 
are  on  whom  their  own  lives  seem  to  have  produced  no  impression  ; they 
may  have  seen  and  felt  nmch,  but  they  have  not  reflected  upon  their  own 
experience,  and  they  remain  apparently  unconscious  of  the  influences  that 
have  been  at  work  around  and  upon  them.  With  Mrs.  Buckle  it  was 
exactly  the  reverse.  The  events,  the  persons,  the  books  that  had  affected 
her  at  particular  times  or  in  a particular  manner,  whatever  had  influenced 
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her  actions  or  opinions,  remained  vividly  impressed  on  her  mind,  and  she 
spoke  freely  of  her  own  experience,  and  eagerly  of  all  that  bore  upon  her 
son.  He  was  the  joy,  even  more  than  the  pride  of  her  heart.  Having 
saved  him  from  the  early  peril  that  threatened  him,  and  saved  him,  as  she 
fondly  believed,  in  great  measure  by  her  loving  care,  he  seemed  twice  her 
own ; and  that  he  was  saved  for  great  things,  to  do  true  and  permanent 
service  to  mankind,  was  also  an  article  of  that  proud  mother’s  creed,- little 
dreaming  how  short  a time  he  was  to  be  allowed  even  for  sowing  the  seeds 
of  usefulness.  A few  months  at  the  utmost  had  been  the  limit  of  separa- 
tion from  her  that  he  had  ever  known,  thus  the  two  lives  had  grown,  as  it 
were,  one  into  the  other.  Tjbc  ordinary  state  of  things  had  been  reversed 
in  the  family,  and  Mrs.  Buckle  had  sent  her  daughters  to  school,  while 
ill-health  kept  her  son  at  home.  Then,  as  both  the  daughters  married 
early,  no  claim  had  arisen  to  interfere  with  her  devotion  to  him.  Once 
he  went  abroad  alone,  intending  to  stay  for  some  time  in  Germany ; but 
he  was  taken  ill  at  Munich,  and  Mrs.  Buckle  hurried  over  to  join  him. 
Thus  ended  the  first  and  last  attempt  at  any  real  separation. 

“ When  I said  above  that  Mrs.  Buckle  spoke  freely  of  her  own  expe- 
rience, I should  add  that  her  conversation  was  the  very  reverse  of  gossip. 
It  was  a psychological  rather  than  a biographical  experience  that  she 
detailed.  I rarely  remember  any  names  being  introduced,  and  never 
unless  associated  with  good.  Of  all  her  husband’s  family,  the  one  she 
spoke  of  most  often  was  his  nephew,  Mr.  John  Buckle,  for  whom  she  had 
great  respect  and  affection.  Henry  Buckle  also  made  frequent  reference 
to  his  cousin’s  opinions,  and  had  the  highest  esteem  for  his  abilities  and 
confidence  in  his  friendship. 

“ One  point  in  Mrs.  Buckle’s  early  experience  that  she  spoke  of  more 
than  once  to  me  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  exercised  probably  no  small 
influence  later  upon  her  son.  She  had  lived  at  one  time  surrounded  by 
persons  who  held  strict  Calvinistic  opinions,  which  she  felt  compelled  to 
adopt  under  their  influence.  The  intense  suffering  mused  by  this  she 
could  hardly  look  back  upon  with  calmness,  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
lifetime.  Views  full  of  terror  and  despair,  Avith  their  wild  visions  of 
vengeance  and  condemnation,  which  have  shattered  the  peace  of  many  a 
noble  mind,  wrought  into  hers  a deep-seated  misery  which  no  external 
circumstances  could  alleviate,  and  which  only  passed  away  when  she  had 
conquered  her  own  freedom  through  years  of  thought  and  study.  Hence, 
when  she  had  a young  mind  to  train,  her  most  anxious  care  was  that  no 
such  deadly  shadow  should  come  near  it.  She  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
person  of  a naturally  strong  religious  temperament,  and  the  sentiment  re- 
mained untouched  by  the  fierce  struggle  she  had  gone  through.  Such  are, 
indeed,  always  the  minds  that  suffer  most  cruelly  under  that  dire  form  of 
creed  which  lighter  natures  profess  without  ever  seeming  to  feel  the  awful 
scope  of  the  tenets  their  tongues  run  so  glibly  over.  In  her  horror  of 
imposed  doctrines,  she  refrained  from  teaching  dogmatically  even  such  views 
as  were  full  of  hope  and  consolation  to  herself.  Where  her  son  differed 
from  her,  she  was  content  to  wait.  She  had  boundless  faith  in  the  final 
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triumph  of  truth,  and  could  trust  to  it,  even  when  her  best  loved  was  in 
question  ; and  that  noble  sentiment,  so  prominent  in  her  son’s  writings,  was 
first  inspired  by  her.  If  to  this  precious  influence  we  add  that  his  taste 
for  metaphysical  speculation  and  his  love  for  poetry  were  also  inherited 
from  his  mother,  we  may  judge  in  some  measure  how  much  he  owed  to 
her.  And  gladly  and  fondly  at  all  times  did  he  acknowledge  the  debt. 
It  was  a theme  he  loved  to  dwell  upon,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
her  presence  brought  out  all  that  was  best  in  him.  In  his  manner  with 
her  he  had  playful  boyish  ways,  mixed  with  exquisite  tenderness,  and 
later,  when  the  cloud  of  fear  and  sadness  had  fallen  upon  their  intercourse, 
the  feeling  of  what  the  past  had  been  seemed  to  grow  deeper  still.  In  one 
letter,  written  when  she  was  ill,  he  says,  ‘ You,  who  can  form  some  idea, 
and  only  some,  of  what  my  mother  has  been  to  me,  may  imagine  how 
unhappy  I am.’ 

“ All  the  notices  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  life  that  have  appeared  have  spoken 
more  or  less  accurately  of  his  delicate  health  as  a boy,  which  caused  him 
to  be  a self-educated  man.  His  mother  spoke  of  it  often,  and  in  what 
follows  I speak  only  of  what  I heard  from  her.  The  subject  is  of  import- 
ance from  its  bearing  on  his  after  life,  which  was  more  or  less  coloured 
throughout  by  the  two  facts  of  his  self-acquired  knowledge,  and  his  com- 
parative isolation  ; both  caused  by  his  exclusion  from  school  and  college. 
There  was  more  threatening  of  evil  than  of  present  danger  in  the  attacks 
which  led,  under  medical  advice,  to  his  being  taken  at  an  early  age  away 
from  school.  She  was  quite  aware  that  many  had  thought  her  foolish  at 
the  time,  and  possibly  that  some  believed  she  had  influenced  the  medical 
opinion,  or  exaggerated  its  import ; and  she  left  me  the  impression  that 
her  husband  had  yielded  the  point,  in  part  at  least,  as  a concession  to  her 
feelings.  She  was  content  to  bear  any  blame  that  might  be  thrown  upon 
her  in  this  matter.  The  doctors  had  ordered  complete  cessation  of  study; 
the  brain,  they  said,  was  to  remain  absolutely  fallow  for  a time, — and  she 
followed  their  directions  implicitly.  For  years  she  persevered  in  the 
system,  making  her  boy’s  health  the  first  object,  but  never  losing  her  hope 
— so  well  rewarded  in  the  end — that  with  bodily  vigour  the  mental  pow'er 
would  assert  itself,  and  overcome  the  manifold  disadvantages  entailed  by 
the  loss  of  regular  occupation.  So  complete  was  the  idleness,  that  to  keep 
him  quiet  at  times,  she  had  taught  him  to  knit.  It  does  not  appear  from 
what  he  used  to  say  of  it  himself,  that  he  was  impatient  under  this  system, 
or  that  it  was  one  of  painful  repression.  It  may  have  been  that  a certain 
degree  of  mental  lethargy  accompanied  the  physical  weakness,  and  merci- 
fully shielded  the  faculties  which,  had  they  maintained  the  activity  they 
displayed  in  early  childhood,  might  never  have  reached  maturity. 

“ Before  he  was  trusted  with  books,  his  mother  ventured  to  read  to  him, 
mostly  travels,  poetry,  or  the  Bible,  and  it  was  from  these  readings  that 
he  dated  his  passionate  love  of  Shakspeare.  Gradually,  as  time  went  on, 
his  health  improved,  and  his  mind  began  to  work  upon  many  subjects,  but 
not  in  any  regular  or  studious  fashion.  The  newspapers,  taken  up  casually, 
then  began  to  stir  his  attention,  and  the  powerful  interest  of  politics  grew 
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upon  him,  and  perhaps  biassed  the  course  of  his  after  labours.  His  earliest 
efforts  at  connected  thought  took  the  shape  of  speculation  on  free-trade, 
the  principle  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  seized  as  soon  as  it  was  presented 
to  him,  in  the  discussions  then  rife  in  all  the  papers.  He  had  no  home 
bias  or  assistance  in  forming  his  opinion,  for  his  father’s  views  were,  as  I 
understood,  quite  different.  On  one  occasion  he  even  grew  so  excited  on 
the  subject  as  to  sit  up  at  night  to  write  a letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which, 
however,  he  had  not  courage  to  send. 

“ But  the  first  thing  in  which  he  manifested  real  power  was  chess,  and 
that  to  so  remarkable  a degree,  that  before  he  was  twenty  he  had  made  a 
name  in  Europe  by  his  playing.  Through  life  it  remained  a great  source 
of  pleasure  to  him,  and  an  afternoon  devoted  to  it  from  time  to  time  was 
the  form  of  holiday  he  most  often  allowed  himself. 

“ Seeing  him  fairly  restored  to  health  and  giving  promise  of  ability,  his 
father  thought  it  was  time  that  he  should  begin  life  in  earnest ; and  that 
life  was  destined  by  him  to  be  spent,  as  his  own  had  been,  in  City  busi- 
ness. Mrs.  Buckle  more  than  once  described  to  me  her  dismay  when  she 
found  it  impossible  to  move  her  husband  from  this  resolution.  Her  own 
tastes  were  studious,  she  had  watched  the  growing  vigour  of  her  son,  and 
this  was  not  the  future  she  had  dreamt  for  him  ; but  resistance  was  vain, 
and  instead  of  repairing  the  loss  of  early  education  by  some  course  of 
regular  study,  he  was  placed  at  eighteen  in  his  father’s  counting-house. 
At  times  he  looked  back  with  shuddering  to  the  period  of  weariness  that 
he  spent  there,  but  he  also  owned  that  it  had  not  been  without  its 
use  as  a strict  discipline,  after  the  desultory  idleness  of  his  boyhood.1 
What  shape  his  mental  activity  would  have  taken  had  this  compul- 
sory drudgery  continued,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture,  the  restraint  was 
removed  by  his  father’s  death  before  any  decided  bent  had  shown  itself. 
He  was  free  then  to  choose  his  own  path,  for  Mrs.  Buckle’s  authority  was 
exercised  only  to  protect  him  from  the  interference  of  others.  She  was 
left  in  easy  circumstances;  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  either  to  remain 
in  business  or  to  prepare  for  a profession ; and  she  resolved  that  the  life 
and  brain  so  narrowly  rescued  from  destruction,  should  in  their  almost 
unhoped-for  maturity,  be  devoted  only  to  the  career  he  might  choose  for 
himself.  The  first  obvious  step  was  to  acquire  instruction ; and  it  was 
proposed  that,  after  some  preliminary  study,  he  should  go  to  college, 
whence  the  opening  to  any  liberal  profession  was  secure.  But  the  painful 
sense  of  his  own  ignorance  made  him  most  reluctant  to  adopt  this  course. 
His  whole  acquirements  then  consisting  of  little  more  than  reading  and 
writing  English  and  proficiency  in  chess,  it  seemed  indeed  hopeless, 
writhin  such  limits  of  age  as  University  education  commonly  embraces, 
tcf  make  up  for  lost  time ; and  his  growing  sense  of  power,  and  the  new 
ambition  beginning  to  stir  within  him,  would  have  ill-brooked  defeat 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  only  to  acquire 

* I hare  been  lately  told  that  Mr.  Buckle  only  remainod  three  months  in  the 
counting  house.  However  short  the  time  he  attributed  to  it  the  ofl'ect  spoken  of  above. 
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knowledge,  but  to  learn  to  be  taught — one  of  the  most  difficult  things  when 
the  mind  has  attained  a certain  point  of  maturity  without  having  followed 
'any  groove  of  teaching;  and,  thus  hopeless  of  success  upon  the  too-long 
neglected  beaten  tracks,  he  determined  on  choosing  a path  for  himself. 

“ His  first  step  was  to  persuade  his  mother  to  go  abroad  with  him,  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  learning  foreign  languages;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly left  England  and  travelled  for  a considerable  time  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  Of  this  very  important  period  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  life 
there  is  absolutely  no  record,  and  though  both  of  them  frequently  spoke 
of  that  time,  I received  no  distinct  impression  of  its  external  circumstances, 
though  a strong  one  of  the  mental  progress  he  was  making.  Often  as 
Mrs.  Buckle  loved  to  dwell  upon  that  subject,  it  would  have  been  easy 
indeed  to  have  learned  all  we  now  so  much  wish  to  know ; but  who  then 
could  dream  that  within  a few  short  years  we  should  be  recording  mere 
recollections  of  one  so  full  then  of  life  and  hope,  the  youngest  of  our  little 
knot  of  intimates  ? It  was,  perhaps,  careless,  and  much  do  I regret  it,  but 
so  it  was.  I learnt  the  history  of  his  intellect,  of  the  history  of  his 
outward  life  I learnt  little.  To  study  he  gave  himself  with  ever-increasing 
ardour.  Languages,  ancient  and  modern,  were  his  first  object;  then 
history  and  metaphysics;  finally,  but  not  perhaps  till  later,  mathematics 
and  physical  science.  And  as  he  studied,  the  bent  of  his  mind  became 
more  and  more  marked;  and  his  repugnance  to  enter  into  a profession 
that  must  claim  his  time  and  thought  for  other  objects  more  and  more 
decided.  It  was,  as  he  said  to  me,  a strange  revelation  to  himself  when 
be  found  that  the  knowledge  he  sought  ceased  to  present  itself  as  a 
means,  and  became  an  object  in  itself.  And  stronger  and  stronger  the 
feeling  grew  in  proportion  as  he  cast  the  slough  of  his  long-enforced 
ignorance.  At  first  he  probably  grasped  at  all  he  could  reach  with  the 
mere  eager  delight  of  the  earnest  mind  seeking  truth,  but  seeking  it 
vaguely  in  all  directions ; gradually,  however,  as  thought  expanded,  the 
sense  of  power  grew,  and  the  faculty  of  original  speculation  awoke.  Then 
all  his  seemingly  desultory  studies  were  co-ordinated  to  one  definite 
purpose,  and  that  purpose,  the  gigantic  project  of  setting  forth  in  one 
connected  view  the  various  paths  through  which  the  human  intellect  has 
worked  its  way,  and  won  for  our  practical  life  that  fulness  and  freedom 
which  we  call  civilization  ; seeking  through  the  records  of  history  to  make 
manifest  in  the  march  of  human  progress  that  same  empire  of  law  which 
physical  science  discloses  in  the  material  universe. 

“ This  immense  undertaking  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  his  mind  ero 
yet  he  had  completed  the  studies  that  were  to  supply  the  blank  of  early 
instruction ; and  a few  years  after  he  left  England  an  ignorant  boy  he 
had  begun  in  resolute  earnestness  to  prepare  for  the  work  to  which  he 
devoted  his  whole  after  life,  with  unswerving  conviction  and  energy  of 
purpose.  And  if,  in  thus  early  framing  such  a scheme,  we  may  think  -we 
see  something  of  the  vaulting  ambition  and  sanguine  self-confidence  of 
untried  youth,  it  was  with  no  youthful  neglect  of  means,  no  hasty  or 
»canty  preparation,  that  he  contemplated  beginning  his  task.  And  as  ho 
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went  on,  no  man  was  perhaps  ever  more  fully  prepared  for  labour  on  so 
extensive  a field.  He  was  reproached  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
volume  with  errors  in  this  or  that  particular  subject ; and  from  Bacon  to 
our  own  day  the  same  has  been  said  of  all  men  who  survey  wide  fields 
of  knowledge  to  seek  out  the  principles  that  underlie  many  different 
branches,  or  that  may  overarch  the  limited  truths  which  seemingly  keep 
them  divided.  Such  men  can  rarely,  if  ever,  possess  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  specialist  in  the  one  department  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 
It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Buckle  not  to  linger  over  the  details  of  science, 
but  to  range  over  extensive  provinces ; to  master,  if  possible,  every 
fruitful  principle;  to  learn  the  methods  of  science  and  philosophy,  in 
order  to  trace  their  influence  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization  ; 
and  to  find  the  basis  of  those  wide  generalisations  on  which  his  theory 
rested.  Accordingly,  within  these  limits  there  was  perhaps  no  branch  of 
science  that  he  had  not  studied,  of  which  he  had  not  followed  the  history 
and  tracked  the  important  threads  of  discovery. 

“ In  metaphysical  research  his  purpose  was  the  same ; from  the  earliest 
Greek  to  the  latest  German  he  had  read  with  this  aim  of  seizing  in  each 
system  the  master  thought  which  had  influenced  the  minds  of  men,  which 
had  formed  schools,  or  tended  to  shape  the  practical  philosophy  or  political 
life  of  nations.  In  literature,  in  like  manner,  it  was  no  mere  scholarship 
that  he  sought  or  valued ; but  he  desired  to  trace  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  intellect  through  the  various  forms  of  different  languages  and 
different  social  conditions.  And  for  this  purpose  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  had  thoroughly 
mastered,  for  the  purposes  of  reading  at  least,  all,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  that  possess  a literature  to  be  studied.1  Of  eastern  languages 
Hebrew  was  the  only  one  he  had  acquired.  He  always  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  should  have  leisure  to  study  Sanscrit,  which  his 
intense  interest  in  what  a great  master  of  the  subject  has  called  ‘ the  science 
of  language’  made  him  earnestly  desire  to  learn.  In  our  own  literature  he 
was  profoundly  versed,  and  though  he  seemed  to  read  for  the  matter  only, 
he  could  appreciate  the  prose  as  acutely  as  any  who  make  literary 
criticism  their  principal  aim.  Pages  of  our  great  prose  writers  were 
impressed  on  his  memory.  He  could  quote  passage  after  passage  with 
the  siime  ease  that  others  quote  poetry,  while  of  poetry  itself  he  was  wont 
to  say,  ‘ it  stamps  itself  on  the  brain.’  Truly  did  it  seem  that  without 
effort  on  his  part,  all  that  was  grandest  in  English  poetry  had  become,  so 
to  speak,  a part  of  his  mind.  Shakespeare  ever  first,  then  Massinger,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  were  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  seemed  ever 

* Mr.  Buckle  had  extreme  difficulty  in  acquiring  a foreign  pronunciation.  French, 
which  he  could  speak  fluently,  it  was  painful  to  hear  him  attempt.  In  German,  my 
own  unpractised  ear  could  not  have  detected  this  defect,  but  ho  used  himself  to  laugh 
over  his  sigual  failure  in  speaking  Dutch  after  he  hoped  that  he  was  rather  successful. 
Travelling  in  a railway-carriage  in  Holland,  he  venturod  to  try  his  powers  of  conver- 
sation with  a gentleman,  who,  after  a time,  remarked  that  ho  was  sorry  he  did  not 
know  Italian ! 
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ready  to  recall  a passage,  and  often  to  recite  it,  with  an  intense  delight  in 
its  beauty  which  would  have  made  it  felt  by  others  even  naturally  in- 
different. 

“ Whatever  the  subject  of  his  study,  it  was  always  as  part  of  the  history 
of  human  development  that  it  acquired  its  chief  interest  to  him.  Litera- 
ture, science,  philosophy,  however  engrossing  singly,  occupied  him  as 
part  of  a great  whole;  and  the  mode  of  co-ordinating  all  those  various 
branches  of  knowledge  was  his  chief  concern.  Accordingly,  all  the  great 
masters  of  method  had  been  his  especial  study,  from  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and 
Descartes,  to  Comte  and  Mill.  The  latter,  of  all  living  writers,  he  held  in 
highest  esteem,  and  through  his  own  work  may  be  traced  that  great 
thinker’s  influence,  together  with  that  of  Comte,  to  whose  faults  he  was 
far  from  blind,  but  whose  merits  he  had  earnestly  appreciated  at  a time 
when  he  was  little  known  in  England. 

“ It  may  seem  that  in  thus  speaking  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  aims  and  studies 
I am  departing  from  the  sphere  of  mere  personal  recollections  to  which  I 
had  limited  my  contribution  to  the  present  volume,  but  this  is  not  really 
so.  With  himself  and  with  his  mother,  conversation  continually  turned 
upon  these  matters.  It  is  the  impression  left;  by  those  long  hours  of  inti- 
mate intercourse  that  I strive,  however  feebly,  to  reproduce,  and  when  I 
remember  that  of  all  he  hoped  to  achieve,  an  unfinished  introduction — one 
truncated  fragment  of  the  fair  pyramid  he  trusted  to  erect — is  all  the  world 
has  before  it  to  pronounce  judgment  upon,  I feel  that  some  record  of  those 
towering  hopes  and  of  the  assiduous  labours  by  which  he  thought  to  realise 
them,  is  not  out  of  place  in  a friend’s  personal  recollections  of  him. 

“Those  were  pleasant,  quiet  days  in  the  little  Highgate  cottage  ! Days 
of  unvarying  routine,  but  a routine  in  which  w'alks  over  a beautiful  country, 
and  long  evening  hours  of  talking,  and  reading  out  loud,  had  their  place, 
and  there  seemed  a new  fulness  of  life  to  myself  in  coming  in  contact  with 
the  overflowing  vitality  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  intellect.  He  was  then  -writing  his 
first  volume,  which  was  not  published  till  nearly  three  years  later.  Some- 
times at  his  mother’s  suggestion  he  would  read  parts  of  it  to  us  in  the 
evening,  and  there  are  passages  of  that  volume  which  still  read  to  me  like 
a chapter  from  that  old  life  so  utterly  past  and  gone  ! 

“ The  home  routine  with  which  I then  became  first  acquainted,  was 
ordered  with  a view  to  study  and  to  health.  He  believed  extreme  regula- 
rity to  be  no  less  essential,  in  his  own  case  at  any  rate,  for  the  latter  than 
for  the  former.  Every  hour  was  systematically  disposed  of,  whether  for 
work,  exercise,  or  relaxation ; and  he  so  carefully  respected  the  rules  he 
laid  down  for  himself’  that  they  were  in  very  rare  cases  departed  from. 
His  health — always  requiring  care — made  many  things  important  to  him 
which  others  can  easily  dispense  with,  and  thus  gave  an  appearance  of 
somewhat  effeminate  ease  to  his  daily  life ; but  I am  convinced  that  he 
acted  in  these  matters  upon  principle,  though  he  may  have  been  mistaken. 
Exercise  was  essential  to  him.  He  walked  every  morning  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  only  before  breakfast,  and  used  to  say  that  having  adopted  this  cus- 
tom upon  medical  advice,  it  had  grown  such  a necessary  habit,  that  he  could 
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not  work  till  he  had  been  in  the  air.  Heat  or  cold,  sunshine  or  rain,  made 
no  difference  to  him  either  for  that  morning  stroll,  or  for  the  afternoon  walk 
which  had  its  appointed  time  and  length,  and  which  he  rarely  would 
allow  himself  to  curtail,  either  for  business  or  visits.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  did  not  know  the  sensation  of  mental  fatigue,  that  he 
could  have  gone  on  working  hours  beyond  his  fixed  time  without  any 
immediate  discomfort ; but  previous  illness  had  left  its  warning,  and  he 
knew  that  he  dared  not  overtask  his  brain  ; thus  he  worked  with  his 
watch  on  the  table,  and  resolutely  laid  aside  his  occupation  when  the 
appointed  hour  came.  After  his  duly -measured  walk  he  returned  to  his 
library  to  read  till  dinner-time  ; and  he  always  retired  early  in  the  evening, 
reading  again  for  a certain  time,  but  not  far  into  the  night,  for  he  required 
many  hours’  rest,  and  was  fortunately  a good  sleeper.  One  of  his  curiously 
minute  habits,  which  he  appears  never  to  have  omitted  for  years,  was 
that  of  recording  in  a diary  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  day  had  been 
spent,  even  to  the  number  of  pages  he  had  read  in  a given  time.  No  doubt 
this  practice  was  begun  as  a check  upon  early  desultory  habits,  and  was 
continued  perhaps  almost  mechanically. 

“ He  was  a smoker,  and  though  a very  moderate  one  as  compared  with 
many,  it  was  so  imperious  a necessity  with  him  to  have  his  three  cigars 
every  day,  that  he  said  he  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  talk,  if  forced  to 
forego  them,  or  even  much  to  overpass  the  usual  hour  for  indulging  in 
them  ; and  as  he  could  not  smoke  when  walking,  the  effort  being  too  great 
for  him,  he  never  went  to  stay  in  any  house  where  smoking  in-doors 
was  objected  to.  More  than  one  house  that  never  tolerated  a cigar  before, 
bore  with  it  for  his  sake.  But  at  the  time  I am  speaking  of  he  rarely  paid 
any  visits  except  to  his  own  relations,  to  one  of  his  sisters,  married  to  Dr. 
Aliatt,  and  living  at  Boulogne,  with  whom  he  and  his  mother  generally 
spent  some  weeks  every  year;  or  to  a sister  of  Mrs.  Buckle’s  at  Brighton, 
where,  I believe,  he  became  known  in  society  earlier  than  in  London. 
He  also  stayed  several  times  in  the  country  with  some  of  my  family,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  his  mother’s  death  that  he  visited  more  generally,  and 
seemed  glad  to  escape  from  his  lonely  home  to  be  among  those  who  knew’ 
and  valued  him  enough  to  let  him  follow  his  own  ways.  When  there  were 
children  in  any  house  that  he  frequented,  he  noticed  them  very  much, 
and  they  grew  fond  of  him.  His  strong  interest  in  education  made  him 
the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  more  than  one  anxious  mother.  The  child 
he  was  most  attached  to  wras  one  of  his  own  nephews,  whose  great  promise 
he  often  spoke  of;  and  the  poor  boy’s  death,  which  happened,  soon  after 
his  mother’s,  grieved  him  most  deeply. 

“ The  method  by  which  a man  works  is  always  interesting  as  an  indica- 
tion of  character  ; it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  what  I remember  of 
Mr.  Buckle’s.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  careful  systematic  industry 
and  punctilious  accuracy.  His  memory  appeared  to  be  almost  faultless ; 
yet  he  took  as  much  precaution  against  failure  as  if  he  dared  not  trust  it. 
He  invariably  read  with  a paper  and  pencil  in  his  hand,  making  copious 
references  for  future  consideration.  How  laboriously  this  system  was 
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acted  upon,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  seen  his  note-books, 
in  which  the  passages  so  marked  during  his  reading  were  either  copied  or 
referred  to  under  proper  heads.  Volume  after  volume  was  thus  filled, 
written  with  the  same  precise  neatness  that  characterised  his  MS.  for  the 
press ; ranging  over  every  subject  to  which  his  omnivorous  appetite  for 
knowledge  had  led  him,  and  indexed  with  care,  so  that  immediate  reference 
might  be  made  to  any  topic.  But  carefully  as  these  extracts  and  refe- 
rences were  made,  there  was  not  a quotation  in  one  of  the  copious  notes 
that  accompanied  his  work  that  was  not  verified  by  collation  with  the 
original  from  which  it  was  taken. 

“ Mr.  Buckle  had  made  a very  close  study  of  style  with  a view  to  form- 
ing his  own.  He  had  not  only  analysed  the  styles  of  our  best  English 
writers,  but  carefully  compared  the  peculiarities  and  merits  of  the  best 
French  writers  with  our  own.  He  was,  accordingly,  a severe  critic,  and  it 
was  a valuable  lesson  to  hear  him  dissect  an  ill-constructed  sentence,  and 
point  out  how  the  meaning  could  have  been  brought  out  with  full  clear- 
ness by  such  or  such  changes.  While  studying  style  practically  for  his 
own  future  use,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a subject,  whether 
argument  or  narrative,  from  some  author,  Burke  for  instance,  and  to  write 
himself,  following  of  course  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  then  compare 
his  passage  with  the  original,  analysing  the  different  treatment  so  as  to 
make  it  evident  to  himself  when,  and  how,  he  had  failed  to  express  the 
meaning  with  the  same  vigour,  or  terseness,  or  simplicity.  Force  and 
clearness  were  his  principal  aim,  and  accordingly  in  his  book,  though  elo- 
quent passages  are  rare,  there  is  not  a feeble  page,  nor  a sentence  that  re- 
quires a second  glance  to  be  understood.  ‘ It  is  the  most  perfect  writing 
I know  for  a philosophical  work,’  was  the  remark  made  to  me  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  our  day,  and  I was  proud  to  find  such  an  opinion 
agreeing  with  my  own. 

“ Industry  and  patience  were  the  two  qualities  on  which  he  prided  him- 
self, and  which  he  unceasingly  preached  to  others.  In  speaking  of  what  he 
had  done  or  intended  doing  there  was  little  said  or  implied  of  confidence  in 
superior  power ; systematic  work  and  patient  thought  were,  he  said,  the 
great  engines  by  which  he  had  conquered  difficulties.  I have  before  me 
now  a letter  that  he  wrote  to  a friend,  w'ho  had  consulted  him  about  a 
projected  work  of  wide  scope,  and  requiring  no  small  knowledge ; it  is 
characteristic  both  of  his  way  of  looking  at  an  arduous  undertaking,  and 
also  of  his  prompt  kindness  in  responding  to  the  call  for  advice.  He 
writes : — ‘ I shall  keep  your  MS.  (the  scheme  of  the  work  in  question) 
till  I sec  you,  and  I want  to  turn  over  the  subject  in  my  mind.  At  pre- 
sent I see  no  difficulty  which  you  cannot  conquer.  Great  preliminary 
knowledge  will  have  to  be  acquired  ; but,  speaking  hastily,  I should  say 
ten  or  twelve  years  would  suffice.  The  main  thing  will  be  to  study 
economically , letting  no  time  run  to  waste.  I need  not  assure  you  that  all 
that  I know,  and  have,  and  can,  will  be  at  your  disposition.’  Nor  was 
tliia  an  idle  form  of  words.  Nothing  roused  his  sympathy  more  com- 
pletely than  the  efforts  of  another  mind  to  reach  or  to  spread  knowledge. 
This  was  to  him  the  great  pursuit  of  life,  and  he  wearied  not  in  giving 
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help  to  any  who  sought  his  aid  with  an  equally  earnest  spirit.  Time 
hooks,  advice,  the  result  of  his  own  studies,  all  would  be  freely  given  for 
such  a purpose.  At  a time  when  he  was  most  fully  engaged  he  volun- 
tarily undertook  the  revision  of  a friend’s  MS.,  laying  aside  his  own  occu- 
pation for  a considerable  time  daily,  to  go  through  a minute  and  tedious 
labour  of  criticism.  Mental  sympathy  had  been  to  himself  a blessing  of 
every  hour ; he  sought  it  frankly,  and  seemed  to  depend  on  receiving  it 
with  an  almost  naive  confidence  which  had  a charm  of  its  own,  though  it 
perhaps  denoted  his  scanty  dealings  with  the  world.  But  he  also  gave 
sympathy  in  full  measure,  and  his  manner  of  showing  it  was  among  the 
things  that  made  his  friendship  as  valuable  as  his  society  was  delightful. 

“ Doubtless  his  mother’s  influence,  the  feeling  of  all  he  owed  to  her 
intellectually,  as  well  as  for  her  devoted  care  and  love,  led  him  to  value 
the  mental  sympathy  and  companionship  of  women,  lie  had  learnt 
through  her  a keen  appreciation  of  what  their  peculiar  intellectual 
qualities — so  commonly  neglected — ought  to  do  for  society,  and  the  feel- 
ing which  prompted  his  choice  of  a subject,  the  only  time  he  ever  spoke 
in  public,  was  easy  to  be  understood  by  all  who  had  watched  mother  and 
son  together.  But  facts  were  strangely  distorted  when  it  was  said  that  he 
did  not  care  for  men’s  society  because  he  was  spoiled  by  women,  who  fed 
his  vanity.  I can  answer  for  the  first  of  these  statements  not  being  true, 
for  I know  how  he  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  men  who  were  the 
least  likely  to  concede  a single  point  to  him  except  in  fair  argument. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  somewhat  too  vague  to  be  met.  I would 
only  remark,  that  if  a man  who  has  nothing  of  that  brilliant  exterior, 
which  might  dazzle  a certain  class  of  women,  is  a favourite  among  us,  it 
must  be  for  some  qualities  that  we  recognise  as  worthy,  and  do  not  often 
find  among  men.  Women  may,  and  too  often  do,  to  their  own  bitter  cost, 
utterly  mistake  a man’s  character,  because  large  phases  of  his  life  are 
hidden  from  them.  They  may  be  as  little  able  to  estimate  his  virtues  as 
his  vices;  and,  in  ignorance  of  the  world,  are  liable  to  condemn  too 
severely  as  well  as  to  praise  too  highly.  But  in  what  comes  within  their 
ken  they  are  i\ot  so  easily  deceived,  for  women  are  close  observers,  and 
they  more  often  pity  and  forgive  the  faults  of  men  than  remain  blind  to 
them.  When,  therefore,  a mere  student  is  welcomed  and  valued  among 
women,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a solid  foundation  for  it.  In  Mr. 
Buckle’s  case  one  attaching  quality  may  have  been  extreme  gentleness, 
which,  when  united  with  power,  whether  mental  or  physical,  always  has 
a peculiar  charm  fbr  women.  Whatever  the  cause,  however,  of  Mr. 
Buckle  being  a favourite  with  women  (a  fact  generally  adduced,  I remark, 
by  other  men  as  a sort  of  reproach),  he  did  not  owe  it  to  the  halo  of  fame, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  irresistible  to  our  hero-worshipping  sex ; for 
his  most  valued  female  friendships  were,  with  one  exception,  formed  before 
his  name  was  known  to  the  world ; and  I may  venture  to  assert  that  the 
intercourse  with  those  friends  was  on  that  footing  of  perfect  confidence 
and  freedom  which  excludes  the  base  idea  of  flattery  as  completely  as 
any  other  treachery  to  friendship  ; and  letters  might  be  published  proving 
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the  candid  spirit  in  which  he  met  criticism  freely  offered,  and  even  grave 
disapproval,  expressed  with  all  the  frankness  of  honest  regard. 

“ Mr.  Buckle’s  rigid  mode  of  life,  his  frequent  refusal  to  break  through 
it  for  any  of  the  claims  of  society,  was  often  the  subject  of  comment;  and 
he  was  not  spared  the  reproach  of  selfishness,  so  lavishly  brought  against 
all,  whose  self  requires  something  different  from  the  self  of  those  who  are 
criticising.  I am  writing  no  panegyric,  and  could  not  if  I would  decide 
how  far  he  really  was  amenable  to  the  reproach ; but  I will  say  that  in 
this  respect,  at  any  rate,  his  selfishness  was  of  a rare  and  high  order, 
and  might  rather  be  called  by  a better  name.  He  would  not  allow  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  course  he  had  laid  down  for  himself;  but  that 
course  was  one  which  he  felt  to  be  worth  his  best  efforts,  and  he  knew 
how  much  care  was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  sustain  those  efforts.  And 
if  he  set  aside  the  claims  of  society  and  the  pleasure  of  others,  he  set 
aside  no  less  rigidly  things  that  afforded  the  highest  gratification  to  him- 
self. For  instance,  from  the  time  he  began  to  write  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  play  a match  at  chess.  One  that  he  had  played  against 
the  famous  Lowenthal,  and  in  which  he  won  four  games  out  of  seven, 
took  more  out  of  him,  he  said,  than  he  would  give  to  any  such  frivolous 
triumph  again.  I happened  to  be  staying  in  the  same  house  with  him — I 
think  in  1858 — when  earnest  solicitation  was  made  to  him  to  play  a match 
at  some  great  chess  congress  that  was  to  take  place  shortly,  and  I witnessed 
the  severe  struggle  it  was  to  refuse  it.  I mention  this  as  an  illustration  of 
the  principle  on  which  his  rigid  habit  was  founded : namely,  the  determi- 
nation to  shape  his  own  life,  as  far  as  an  originally  feeble  constitution 
would  allow  ; never,  as  he  said  himself,  to  be  the  slave  of  habits  such  as 
men  drift  into  without  knowing  why,  but  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole 
force  of  habit  to  work  out  his  own  purposes.  And  the  purpose  of  his  life 
was  his  book.  It  had  been  the  dream  of  his  youth,  gradually  assuming 
shape  through  years  of  solitary  study ; it  was  the  task  of  his  manhood, 
for  which  every  other  object  that  might  have  tempted  his  ambition  was 
renounced,  and  it  dwelt  in  his  last  conscious  thoughts  when  life,  with  all 
its  unfulfilled  hopes  and  baffled  schemes,  was  passing  away  ! Though  at 
the  time  I am  speaking  of  years  seemed  to  stretch  out  before  him,  he 
knew  that  his  tenure  of  health  was  such  as  to  make  many  a sacrifice 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  that  object,  and  he  was  willing  to  make  every 
sacrifice  except  that  of  his  mother’s  comfort.  To  conform  himself  to  his 
mode  of  life  was  no  sacrifice  to  her,  though  many  may  doubtless  have 
thought  so ; but  they  forgot  that  she  also  lived  for  his  book  with  a single- 
ness of  devotion  which  was  touching  to  witness. 

“ This  intense  earnestness  of  pursuit  was  part  of  his  power.  It  might 
offend  the  idle,  or  occasionally  w'eary  at  a dinner-table,  where  lighter 
subjects  of  conversation  would  have  been  more  acceptable ; but  it 
seized  upon  those  who  lived  with  him  more  intimately,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  mind  at  all  alive  to  intellectual  impressions,  ever  was 
brought  into  much  communion  with  his,  without  being  in  some  small 
measure  interpenetrated  with  his  spirit;  without  feeling  the  grandeur  and 
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power  of  truth,  and  the  littleness  of  mere  worldly  success  compared  with 
the  lofty  objects  to  which  the  lover  of  knowledge  may  aspire.  His  life 
was  a standing  protest  against  the  low  views  of  knowledge  which  so  widely 
prevail  in  this  country,  which  taint  our  systems  of  education  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  gauge  every  exertion  of  man’s  intellect  by  its 
market  price.  What  the  real  worth  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  speculations,  and 
whether  he  overrated  them  or  not,  is  not  for  me  to  examine ; but  I do 
know  that  having,  as  he  believed,  attained  some  valuable  principles,  some 
glimpses  of  truth  not  hitherto  recognised,  such  a possession  was-  to  him 
the  call  to  an  apostleship  in  as  true  and  earnest  a sense  as  ever  was  realised 
by  missionary  or  philanthropist.  He  believed,  as  they  do,  that  men  should 
not  ‘ put  their  light  under  a bushel,’  but  rather  so  toil  as  to  place  it  where 
it  shall  light  up  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth.  Widely,  indeed,  did  he 
differ  from  them  as  to  the  means  of  doing  good  among  men,  but  he  was 
not  the  less  kindled  by  the  noble  desire  that  by  his  labours  he  might  leave 
the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 

“ 1 have  wandered  far  from  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Buckle  at  Highgate.  Our  life 
there  was  too  quiet  to  afford  anything  to  relate,  and  impressions  of  character, 
not  events,  really  constitute  all  I have  to  recall.  When  we  met  again,  it 
was  in  London ; and  the  next  time  I was  staying  with  them  it  was  there. 
They  had  been  settled  for  some  years  in  the  house  in  Oxford  Terrace  which 
he  occupied  till  he  left  England  on  his  last  fatal  journey.  It  was  small, 
but  all  the  space  at  the  back  had  been  built  over,  making  one  good-sized 
room,  lighted  by  a skylight,  and  this  was  Mr.  Buckle's  library.  There 
were  indeed  books  all  over  the  house,  but  in  this  room  was  arranged  the 
largest  part  of  his  splendid  collection,  perhaps  the  largest  any  private 
student  ever  made  in  a few  years  for  his-  own  use.  For  his  library  was  ior 
use  only  ; he  did  not  seek  rare  editions,  or  any  of  the  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture that  have  such  a charm  for  the  book  collector,  and  he  was  often  content 
with  a cheap  second-hand  copy,  and  delighted  with  a bargain  at  a book- 
stall. His  tastes  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  form  a library,  but  his 
health  made  it  almost  a. necessity.  Ilis  high-strung  nerves  required  abso- 
lute quiet  and  privacy  while  he  worked,  and  reading  in  public  libraries 
was  almost  unendurable  to  him.  This  reminds  me  to  notice  a point  on 
which  some  slighting  remarks  have  been  made  about  his  book.  He  is 
reproached  with  never  quoting  original  documents,  ranging  among  well  • 
known  authors  and  neglecting  the  sources  of  historical  knowledge.  I will 
answer  first  what  my  remarks  above  recalled  to  my  mind,  that  he  confessed 
he  never  could  have  borne  the  fatigue  of  studying  MSS.  The  effect  upon 
Ills  sight,  and  through  the  eyes  on  the  brain,  was  such  that  a short  time  of 
such  work  would  have  unfitted  him  for  any  thing,,  therefore  he  doubly  re- 
joiced to  feel  that  no  such  labour  was  needful  for  his  purpose.  It  was  not 
tried  and  laid  aside,  but  deliberately  neglected,  because  printed  matter 
supplied  in  abundance  all  the  materials  he  wanted.  It  was  not  hi6  provinoe 
to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of  this  or  that  particular  document,  or  to 
search  for  proofs  for  or  against  the  received  version  of  individual  conduct 
or  national  transactions.  All  he  wanted  was  the  great  outline  of  history, 
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which  furnished  him  with  the  data  for  some  of  his  speculations,  and  the 
proof  of  others.  It  was  the  broad  history  of  nations  that  he  sought  to 
illustrate,  and  erudite  researches  would  have  afforded  him  no  assistance. 
T'lie  accusation  has  been  brought  against  him  as  a slight  upon  his  literary 
industry ; but  it  only  proves  that  those  who  brought  it  knew  neither  the 
man,  nor  the  scope  of  his  work. 

“ Mr.  Buckle  was  very  fond  of  society,  and,  as  long  as  his  mother’s  health 
permitted  her  to  do  so,  she  gathered  pleasant  parties  in  their  house,  where 
talk  Howed  freely,  and  wit  and  wisdom  were  equally  appreciated.  Later, 
when  Mrs.  Buckle  could  no  longer  receive,  he  had  occasional  dinner-parties 
of  men  alone;  but  the  numbers  were  larger,  and  I used  to  hear  from  him- 
self and  others  that  they  lacked  the  charm  of  the  former  social  meetings. 
The  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  conversation  was  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  ; but  what  the  world  did  not  know,  was  how  entirely  it  was  the 
same  among  a few  intimates  with  whom  he  felt  at  home  as  it  was  at  a 
large  party  where  success  meant  celebrity.  His  talk  was  the  outpouring 
of  a full  and  earnest  mind,  it  had  more  matter  than  wit,  more  of  book- 
knowledge  than  of  personal  observation.  The  favourite  maxim  of  many 
dinner-table  talkers,  ‘ Glissez , mats  vappuyez  pas ,’  was  certainly  not  his. 
He  loved  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a subject,  unless  he  found  that  his  oppo- 
nent and  himself  stood  on  ground  so  different,  or  started  from  such  op|K>site 
principles,  as  to  make  ultimate  agreement  hopeless,  and  then  he  dropped  or 
turned  the  argument.  His  manner  of  doing  this  unfortunately  gave  offence 
at  times,  while  he  not  seldom  wearied  others  by  keeping  up  the  ball,  and 
letting  conversation  merge  into  discussion.  He  was  simply  bent  on  getting 
at  the  truth,  and  if  he  believed  himself  to  hold  it,  he  could  with  difficulty 
be  made  to  understand  that  others  might  be  impatient  while  he  set  it  forth. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  mention  that  if  too  fond  of  argument,  and 
sometimes  too  prone  to  self-assertion,  his  temper  in  discussion  was  perfect; 
he  was  a most  candid  opponent,  and  an  admirable  listener. 

“ The  faults  of  his  conversation,  such  as  they  were,  might  be  traced,  like 
many  other  peculiarities,  to  his  secluded  life.  He  did  not  possess  that 
knowledge  of  society  which  comes  from  practical  intercourse  with  men, 
and  which  often  gives  such  zest  to  the  talk  of  barristers  or  politicians,  or 
even  mere  men  of  the  world.  He  had  lived  too  much  alone,  or  at  least  his 
graver  life  had  been  too  solitary.  He  knew  most  of  what  was  written,  he 
often  dill  not  know  enough  of  what  was  said  and  done.  He  was  versed  in 
the  tenets  of  philosophical  and  religious  and  political  sects,  as  they  have 
existed  and  worked  in  the  past ; he  was  not  always  sufficiently  awake  to 
the  various  forms  of  life  and  opinion  existing  around  him.  He  had  not 
been  lorced,  as  most  men  are,  in  the  actual  contact  of  the  working  world, 
to  see,  and  learn  to  appreciate  at  their  real  value,  influences  foreign  to  his 
own  life.  And  what  his  own  experience  did  not  teach  him,  he  could  not 
learn  through  others,  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  possessed  that  wide 
circle  of  familiar  acquaintance  which  surrounds  a man  who  has  passed 
through  school  and  college,  and  belongs  to  a profession  or  a party.  This 
social  disadvantage,  entailed  by  his  early  ill-health,  told  even  in  graver 
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matters ; and  some  things  by  which  he  gave  offence  would  perhaps  never 
have  been  said  or  done  had  lie  lived  in  the  close  intimacy  of  school  or 
college  friends,  where  the  frankness  of  boyish  days  often  lives  as  a privi- 
lege long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  natural  habit  of  life. 

“ In  many  ways,  the  influence  of  self-education  and  of  a retired  home- 
life  was  apparent  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  opinions  and  character.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  write  a real  biography  of  him,  it  must  have  afforded  the 
most  interesting  illustrations  of  two  important  points — the  influence  of 
self- training  on  a powerful  mind,  and  the  influence  of  a mother  on  her 
son.  As  it  is,  those  who  knew  them  can  feel  how  much  there  was  of  both, 
but  have  no  means  of  making  it  evident  to  others.  Having  won  evciy- 
thing  by  his  own  exertions,  and  never  tried  his  strength  against  others,  he 
sometimes  appeared  to  underrate,  sometimes  to  overrate,  the  common 
average  of  ability  and  of  attainments.  Accordingly,  in  his  work  we  occa- 
sionally find  points  elaborately  dwelt  upon  and  enforced  by  repeated 
quotation,  which  few  would  have  been  inclined  to  dispute ; and  occasion- 
ally, on  the  other  hand,  a belief  in  the  ready  acceptance  of  some  principle 
which  the  majority  of  men  are  still  far  from  acknowledging.  A man  who 
had  gone  through  the  normal  routine  of  education  and  of  life  would  not, 
even  with  half  his  ability,  have  fallen  into  these  mistakes. 

“ On  another  point  he  judged  others  too  much  by  his  own  standard. 
To  himself,  recognising  a truth  and  accepting  it  as  a principle  to  be  acted 
upon,  were  one  and  the  same  thing ; and  I believe  it  was  his  ignorance  of 
the  world  that  made  it  hard  for  him  to  admit  how  feebly  in  general  men 
are  stirred  by  an  appeal  to  their  understanding.  The  very  common  incon- 
sistency between  opinions  and  practice  which  perhaps  saves  as  much  evil 
in  one  direction  as  it  causes  in  another,  was  so  foreign  to  his  own  mind 
that  he  often  failed  to  allow  for  it.  The  profession,  for  instance,  of  intole- 
rant view's  in  religion  or  politics  made  him  look  upon  the  persons  who 
professed  them,  as  if  they  were  prepared  to  carry  them  into  practice,  as 
perhaps  they  might  have  done  in  times  when  the  symbols  of  their  religious 
or  political  allegiance  had  a living  pow'er  among  men.  He  gave  one  sig- 
nal proof  of  his  uncompromising  mode  of  judging  matters  of  this  kind  in 
his  severe  strictures  on  Sir  John  Coleridge,1  which  caused  deep  pain  to 
many  of  his  friends,  and  to  none  more  than  to  myself.  Every  form  of  in- 
tolerance roused  the  intolerant  spirit  in  him  ; lor  he  could  not  forgive  that 
anyone  should  pretend  in  dealing  .with  his  fellow-men  to  abridge  that  per- 
fect freedom  of  thought  and  speech  which,  to  himself,  was  the  most 
precious  inheritance  of  an  era  of  knowledge  and  civilisation.. 

“ On  one  other  point  only  I have  known  Mr.  Buckle  to  depart  from  his 
habitually  indulgent  view  of  the  conduct  of  others.  This  was  extrava- 

1 In  a review  upon  J.  Stuart  Mill’s  work  on  Liberty,  published  in  Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine, May  1859.  The  earnest  letters  of  remonstrance  that  I wrote  to  him  at 
the  time  were,  I suppose,  destroyed  ; his  answers  I kept,  and  portions  of  them  at  bast 
will  be  published  here  ; they  give  what  he  considered  his  own  justification  ; they  also 
illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  he  met  opposition. 
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gance  or  disorder  in  money  matters.  A man  who  could  endure  debt  was 
to  him  not  only  wanting  in  rigid  uprightness,  but  almost  incurred  his  con- 
tempt for  the  unmanly  feebleness  he  thought  it  indicated.  His  strong 
feeling  on  this  subject,  and  his  adherence  to  the  maxims  of  political 
economy  as  regards  charity,  were  perhaps  partly  the  cause  of  his  being 
considered  close,  and  fond  of  money.  It  requires  a very  accurate 
acquaintance  with  a man’s  private  affairs  to  substantiate  or  rebut  such  an 
accusation,  and  it  does  not  concern  me  to  do  either.  I speak  of  my  own 
recollection  only,  and  I have  known  of  kind  and  liberal  offers  made  by 
Mr.  Buckle,  which,  in  the  case  I allude  to,  were  repeatedly  urged  in  spite 
of  refusal.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  his  delicate  health  enhanced 
the  value  of  money  to  him  by  rendering  a certain  scale  of  comfort  and  even 
of  luxury  so  indispensable  that  without  it  no  mental  exertion  would  have 
been  possible.  At  any  rate,  if  he  loved  money,  he  loved  knowledge  more. 
With  his  abilities  none  can  doubt  that  golden  success  might  harve  been  his 
had  he  gone  to  the  bar,  forjnstanee,  or  turned  his  attention  to  any  lucra- 
tive employment;  but  he  deliberately  preferred  the  moderate  independence 
which  left  him  free  to  follow  his  own  pursuits.  And  never  yet  did  such 
pursuits  pay  any  man  the  money’s  worth  of  the  time  he  has  devoted  to 
them.  The  public  hearing  now  and  then  of  large  sums  paid  to  an  author, 
straightway  forms  a magnificent  notion  of  the  profits  of  literary  labour,  and 
yet  never,  perhaps,  except  to  the  successful  novelist,  was  literary  labour 
profitable.  Even  in  the  few  cases  which  form  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  the  element  of  time  is  left  out  in  the  popular  estimate.  But  if  we 
consider  the  men  who  alone  are  capable  of  producing  a great  work,  and 
remember  what  such  men  might  probably  have  made  in  business  or  in  a 
profession  during  the  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  of  life  that  have  been 
spent  in  studious  preparation,  and  in  the  slow  ripening  of  thought  and 
speculation,  it  is  evident  that  no  work  of  real  value  ever  can  find  its  money 
price.  The  writer  may  be  paid  in  coin  more  precious  to  him  than  gold 
and  silver,  but  at  least  let  no  such  man  be  reproached  with  a sordid  love 
of  wealth. 

“ In  the  summer  of  1855  I had  promised  to  pay  a visit  to  Mrs.  Buckle  at 
Hendon,  where  they  had  moved  according  to  their  annual  custom  of 
leaving  London  early  in  the  season  ; their  choice  of  a summer  residence 
being  governed  generally  by  consideration  of  an  easy  journey  for  her,  and 
easy  access  for  him  to  his  library  whenever  some  fresh  supply  of  books 
should  be  needed.  But  my  visit  was  hindered  by  Mrs.  Buckle  being 
taken  seriously  ill.  His  letters  at  that  time  were  full  of  alarm  for  her  and 
of  general  discouragement ; lie  was  not  strong  enough  to  react  against  de- 
pression, and  it  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
things  after  this  illness,  he  got  used  to  his  mother’s  invalid  condition,  and 
only  at  times  was  roused  from  his  false  security  by  some  fresh  symptom. 
I went  abroad  for  some  months,  and  we  did  not  meet  till  the  winter ; the 
painful  change  in  Mrs.  Buckle  was  very  apparent  then  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 

“ In  1856  he  began  to  prepare  his  first  volume  for  publication.  Whether 
this  volume  should  or  should  not  appear  alone,  had  been  the  subject 
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of  much  discussion,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Buckle’s  earnest  wish,  founded 
on  her  own  sense  of  her  precarious  term  of  life,  that  finally  prevailed. 
His  own  intention  had  been  at  least  to  finish  the  Introduction  before  he 
gave  any  portion  of  his  work  to  the  public.  He  felt  no  impatience  about 
it.  Engrossed  with  his  labour,  and  confident  of  power,  he  was  content  to 
wait.  In  the  words  of  one,  who,  though  strenuously  opposed  to  his  opinions, 
yet  paid  a graceful  tribute  to  his  memory,  ‘ he  knew  that  whenever  he 
pleased  he  could  command  personal  distinction,  but  he  cared  more  for  his 
subject  than  for  himself.  He  was  content  to  work  with  patient  reticence, 
unknown  and  unheard  of,  for  twenty  years,  thus  giving  evidence  of  quali- 
ties as  rare  as  they  are  valuable.’  1 But  his  mother  knew  too  well  that 
she  could  not  afford  to  wait.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1856  she 
was  more  ill,  and  had  a more  general  sense  of  failing  than  she  would  allow 
him  to  know.  She  kept  up  her  courage  and  her  spirits  for  his  sake,  lest 
he  should  be  diverted  from  his  work.  I was  staying  with  them  for  a short 
time  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  daily  she  betrayed  to  me  her  knowledge  that 
her  days  were  numbered,  and  her  anxiety  to  see  her  son  take  his  right 
place  in  the  world.  She  had  had  no  vulgar  ambition  for  him  ; she  had 
been  content  that  he  should  hide  his  bright  gifts  in  their  quiet  home  so 
long  as  the  serious  purpose  of  his  life  required  it,  but  now  that  it  was 
partly  attained,  that  a portion  of  his  work  was  ready,  she  grew  eager  to 
see  those  gifts  acknowledged  before  she  herself  went  forth  to  be  no  more 
seen  on  earth.  Chapter  by  chapter,  almost  page  by  page,  had  that  first 
volume  been  planned  with  her,  commented  by  her ; every  speculation  as 
it  arose  talked  over  with  her ; and  now  her  mind  was  oppressed  with  the 
fear  that  she  might  never  know  how  those  pages,  so  unutterably  precious 
to  her,  would  be  welcomed  by  those  whose  welcome  would  crown  her 
beloved  with  fame.  Yet,  to  spare  him,  she  never  would  betray  in  his 
presence  the  real  secret  of  her  growing  impatience ; only  when  we  were 
alone  she  would  say  to  me,  ‘ Surely  God  will  let  me  live  to  see  Henry’s 
book ; ’ and  she  did  live  to  see  it,  and  to  read  the  dedication  to  herself,  the 
only  words  there  that  she  was  unprepared  to  meet.  Mr.  Buckle  told  me 
he  bitterly  repented  the  rash  act  of  laying  the  volume  before  her  to  enjoy 
her  surprise  and  pleasure ; for  he  was  alarmed  at  her  agitation.  Even  the 
next  day,  when  showing  it  to  me,  she  could  not  speak,  but  pointed  with 
tears  to  the  few  words  that  summed  up  to  her  the  full  expression  of  his 
love  and  gratitude.  She  thus  saw  her  ardent  wish  gratified,  and  her  im- 
patience was  but  too  well  justified.  The  second  volume  was  dedicated  to 
her  memory  alone ! 

“ But  to  return  to  the  motives  which  determined  Mr.  Buckle  to  publish 
a single  volume.  I wish  to  speak  of  them,  for  probably  these  were  never 
understood ; but  to  do  so  I must  say  a few  words  of  the  book  itself.  The 
plan  of  his  Introduction  required  that,  after  laying  down  the  principles  of 
his  method,  and  enumerating  the  laws  he  believed  to  have  governed  the 

1 Froude  lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  February,  1864,  and  published 
in  the  volume  of  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 
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course  of  human  progress,  he  should  illustrate  these  principles  from  the 
history  of  those  nations  in  which  certain  tendencies  had  predominated. 
The  first  volume — the  only  one  then  ready — contained  his  theory.  The 
histories  of  Spain  and  of  Scotland  were  to  furnish  a portion  of  the  requi- 
site illustrations  of  the  theory,  and  the  remainder  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  social  condition  and  intellectual  development  of  Germany  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  For  the  portion  relative  to 
Spain  and  Scotland  he  was  prepared ; but  he  held  that  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  work  out  the  other  without  spending  some  time  in  the  countries 
to  be  studied.  This,  however,  Avould  have  involved  a lengthened  sepa- 
ration from  his  mother,  which,  in  her  condition,  he  could  not  encounter  ; 
and  this  consideration  finally  decided  him  to  publish  what  was  ready,  and 
wait  for  the  remainder  till  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Friends  combated  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  this  delay  ; they  reminded 
him  of  the  mass  of  information  he  had  collected  and  might  yet  collect 
from  books ; but  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  The  United  States  especially 
could  not,  as  he  believed,  be  studied  thoroughly  through  books,  and  no 
argument  could  induce  him  to  hurry  over  his  work  or  be  content  with 
any  less  laborious  investigation  than  he  himself  felt  to  be  desirable. 
Neither  would  he  leave  England  in  the  precarious  state  of  his  mother’s 
health.  He  would  wait  and  work,  if  needs  be,  for  years;  he  had  work 
enough  before  him,  but  he  would  not  slur  it  over,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  upon  her  and  himself  the  bitter  anxiety  of  a long  separation.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  materials  which  he  considered  necessary  for  com- 
pleting the  mere  introduction  to  his  work  never  were  collected;  for  when 
he  was,  all  too  soon,  free  to  follow  his  own  wishes,  he  was  too  much 
broken  down  to  travel  for  any  serious  purpose.  And  of  a plan  so 
gigantic  an  unfinished  introduction  was  all  he  lived  to  accomplish.  It 
has  been  judged  as  a work — it  was  only  a fragment.  Of  the  body  of  the 
work  itself,  for  which  he  had  amassed  considerable  materials,  he  wrote 
nothing,  though  doubtless  some  fragments  found  among  his  papers,  and 
since  given  to  the  public,  were  roughly  sketched  out  for  it. 

“ It  was  in  the  summer  of  1856  that  Mr.  Buckle  determined  to  pub- 
lish his  first  volume.  So  little  did  the  sagacity  of  publishers  foresee  its 
success,  that  no  admissible  offer  was  made  for  it,  and  he  resolved  on 
publishing  it  at  his  own  cost.  He  did  so,  and  the  volume  appeared  early 
in  1857. 

“ Sanguine  as  had  been  the  anticipations  of  friends  who  had  seen  the 
MS.,  the  result  far  exceeded  them.  His  circle  of  acquaintance  had  been 
gradually  enlarging,  still  it  was  a comparatively  small  one,  and  strictly 
private ; he  did  not  till  some  time  after  belong  even  to  a club.  He  had 
never  tried  his  strength  in  reviews  or  magazines;  once  only,  to  help  a 
friend,  he  had  offered  to  review  a work,  but  the  offer  of  the  unknown 
writer  was  refused,  and  thus  not  a line  from  his  pen  had  ever  been  seen 
till  this  volume  of  800  pages,  purporting  to  be  the  first  of  a long  work, 
took  the  public  by  surprise.  He  sprang  at  once  into  celebrity  ; and  sin- 
gularly enough,  considering  the  nature  of  the  book,  he  attained  not  merely 
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to  literary  feme,  but  to  fashionable  notoriety.  To  his  own  great  amuse- 
ment, he  became  the  lion  of  the  season  ; his  society  was  courted,  his  library 
besieged  with  visitors,  and  invitations  poured  in  upon  him,  even  from 
houses  where  philosophical  speculation  had  surely  never  been  a passport 
before.  To  himself,  as  to  the  public,  his  previous  obscurity  added  to  the 
glare  of  his  sudden  triumph  ; but  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  he  was 
unaltered  by  his  changed  position.  Such  as  he  was  before,  such  he  re- 
mained afterwards.  He  enjoyed  it,  indeed,  freely  and  frankly,  all  the  more, 
probably,  because  no  school  or  college  competition,  no  professional  struggles, 
had  given  him  before  an  assured  place  among  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
been  proudly  confident  in  his  own  power,  and  he  felt  a natural  pleasure  in 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time  publicly  acknowledged  ; but  his  mind  was  too 
earnestly  bent  on  what  he  yet  hoped  to  achieve  to  dwell  with  complacent 
satisfaction  on  the  social  distinction  won  by  past  exertion ; and  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  triumph  he  refused  the  most  flattering  invitations  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  spend  the  few  weeks  of  absence  from  his 
mother  with  friends  in  a small  country  parsonage,  where  his  time  was 
divided  between  study,  playing  and  talking  with  children,  and  long  evening 
conversations,  into  which  he  threw  the  same  richness  and  animation  as  if 
the  most  brilliant  circle  had  been  gathered  round  him. 

“ It  was  the  same  the  following  summer  (1858),  when  I was  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  staying  in  the  same  house  with  him.  The  intervening 
months,  while  he  was  enjoying  the  new  and  valuable  society  to  which  his 
book  had  introduced  him,  entering  into  correspondence  with  eminent  men 
at  home  and  abroad,  preparing  a second  edition  wrhich  was  rapidly  called 
for,  and  working  at  his  second  volume — these  months  so  spent  had  been 
very  bright  and  happy  but  for  the  increasing  anxiety  about  his  mother. 
She  had  now  given  up  all  society,  even  intimate  friends  rarely  saw  her, 
and  gradually  she  was  unable  more  and  more  to  join  in  any  conversation 
with  him,  or  even  to  hear  him  talk.  Some  of  his  letters  during  this  time 
were  full  of  gloomy  despondency  ; then  again  he  seemed  to  persuade  him- 
self that  she  would  yet  recover.  It  was  during  a bright  interval  that  we 
met,  as  I said  above,  and  I never  saw  him  more  full  of  fun  and  spirits, 
more  eager  about  his  work,  or  more  ready  to  take  an  interest  in  that  of 
others.  In  the  following  spring  the  long-dreaded  blow  fell  at  last ; Mrs. 
Buckle  died,  and  he  seemed  stunned  as  by  an  unexpected  calamity.  But 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  that  dark  time,  especially  as  I scarcely  saw 
him.  After  a while  he  wrent  among  strangers,  but  it  was  long  before  he 
could  bear  to  be  with  those  who  had  been  the  chosen  companions  of 
happier  days.  In  some  painful  letters  he  expressed  that  feeling  so  strongly 
as  to  make  us  cease  to  press  him. 

“ From  that  time  I have  little  to  record.  He  prepared  and  published 
his  second  volume,  he  returned  to  the  world,  he  went  more  into  general 
society,  and  accepted  invitations  into  the  country  now  that  no  home  con- 
siderations fettered  his  movements  ; but  our  old  frequent  intercourse  had 
been  altered,  partly  by  circumstances  in  our  own  family,  which  made  us 
live  more  retired,  while  he  was  a great  deal  out  of  town  ; and  all  through 
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both  the  summers  of  1860  and  1861,  wandering  about  from  place  to  place 
in  hopes  of  recovering  the  effect  of  over-work  that  he  was  suffering  from. 
He  had  been  severely  tried  by  preparing  his  second  volume  for  the  press, 
and  would  not  rest  till  it  was  done.  It  was  published  early  in  1861,  and 
then  it  seemed  for  a time  as  if  he  could  never  rally  working-power  again. 

“ In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  began  to  talk  of  going  to  the  United 
States,  but  all  who  cared  for  him  felt  that  he  was  unfit  for  a journey  which 
was  to  be  connected  with  serious  study ; and  partly  to  divert  him  from  it, 
a friend  suggested  Egypt,  that  he  had  often  wished  to  visit.  The  plan 
delighted  him  from  the  first ; his  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  vainly 
did  we  protest  against  some  of  them,  which  we  felt  were  incompatible  with 
his  state  of  health.  He  dined  with  us  the  last  night  but  one  that  he  passed 
in  London,  and  we  parted,  never  to  meet  again  ! 

“ The  story  of  that  fatal  journey  has  been  often  told.  At  first  all  went 
well.  He  wrote  little,  but  his  few  letters  spoke  of  intense  enjoyment. 
We  measured  the  benefit  he  had  derived  by  the  physical  exertion  he  was 
able  to  make,  and  especially  by  his  willingly  encountering  the  extreme 
fatigue  of  crossing  the  Desert  of  Sinai.  Such  an  exertion  was  so  contrary 
to  all  his  -former  habits,  that  his  successful  accomplishment  of  that  expe- 
dition seemed  like  the  promise  of  renewed  and  more  vigorous  youth.  The 
spring  of  1862  came;  we  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure -of  seeing  him 
among  us  again,  and  to  the  far  deeper  pleasure  of  seeing  him  resume  his 
interrupted  labours,  when  the  fatal  news  reached  us,  and  we  knew  that  a 
solitary  grave  in  the  far  East  had  closed  over  all  our  hopes — over  all  his 
visions  of  earthly  fame  1 ” 


We  must  now  return  to  the  epoch  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  Civilization  in  England.  Early  in 
the  year  1857,  the  author  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Parker, 
the  publisher,  to  publish  his  work  on  commission,  and  at  length, 
on  June  9,  1857,  he  entered  in  his  Journal:  “Looked  into  my 
Volume  I.,  of  which  the  first  complete  and  bound  copy  was  sent 
to  me  this  afternoon.”  His  own  account  of  the  intended  scope 
of  the  book,  and  his  own  estimate  of  various  passages  in  it,  have 
been  preserved  in  several  letters  and  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
his  Journal: 

“The  fundamental  ideas  of  my  book  are-:  1st.  That  the  history 
of  every  country  is  marked  by  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  countries,  and  which,  being  unaffected,  or  slightly  affected,  by  in- 
dividual men,  admit  of  being  generalised.  2nd.  That  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  such  generalisation  is  an  enquiry  into  the  relation  between 
the  condition  of  society  and  the  condition  of  the  material  world  surround- 
ing such  society.  3rd.  That  the  history  of  a single  country  (such  as 
England)  can  only  be  understood  by  a previous  investigation  of  history 
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generally.  And  the  object  of  the  Introduction  is  to  undertake  that 
investigation. 

“ I may  fairly  say  that  I have  bestowed  considerable  thought  on  the 
general  scheme,  and  I think  I could  bring  forward  arguments  (too  long 
for  a letter)  to  justify  the  apparently  disproportionate  length  of  the  notices 
of  Burke  and  Bichat.1  As  to  the  French  Protestants,  I am  more  inclined 
to  agree  with  you,  though  even  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  general 
historians  represent  the  struggle  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  as 
always  a struggle  between  toleration  and  intolerance ; and  as  I assert  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France  has  increased  toleration,  I 
thought  myself  bound  to  support  with  full  evidence  what  many  will  deem 

a paradoxical  assertion I have  also  worked  this  part  of  the 

subject  at  the  greater  length  because  I thought  it  confirmed  one  of  the 
leading  propositions  in  my  fifth  chapter,  to  the  effect  that  religious  tenets 
do  not  so  much  affect  society,  as  they  are  affected  by  it.  I wished  to 
show  how  much  more  depends  on  circumstance  than  on  dogma.  It  was 
therefore  usefifi  to  prove  that  though  the  Catholics  are  theoretically  more 
intolerant  than  the  Protestants,  they  were,  in  France,  practically  more 
tolerant,  and  that  this  arose  from  the  pressure  of  general  events.”2 
• ••••• 

“ I want  my  book  to  get  among  the  mechanics’  institutes  and  the  people  ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I would  rather  be  praised  in  popular  and, 
as  you  rightly  call  them,  vulgar  papers  than  in  scholarly  publications. 
. . . . They  are  no  judges  of  the  critical  value  of  what  I have  done, 

but  they  are  admirable  judges  of  its  social  consequences  among  their 
own  class  of  readers.  And  these  are  they  whom  I am  now  beginning  to 
touch,  and  whom  I wish  to  move. 


[September,  1857.] 

“ You  remind  me  that  I have  not  answered  your  fonner  questions 
respecting  transcendental  convictions  and  the  relation  between  them  and 
religious  belief ; the  reason  of  my  silence  is  the  impossibility  of  treating 
such  subjects  in  a letter.  In  conversation  you  would  raise  difficulties  and 
ask  for  further  information  on  what  seemed  obscure,  but  you  cannot  cross- 
examine  a letter,  and  on  subjects  of  such  immense  difficulty  I fear  to  be 
misunderstood;  and  I shrink  from  saying  anything  that  might  give  a 
painful  direction  to  your  speculations.  In  regard  to  books,  on  this 

* % • 0 

1 “ October  1.  1852. — Continued  writing  my  account  of  Burke,  which  I think  will 
be  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Introduction.” — Journal. 

2 “ January  17 th,  1853. — -Wrote  in  n\y  book  what  I think  a fine  comparison  be- 
tween Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  as  illustrating  the  influence  of  Jansenism  on  tho 
French  Revolution. 

“ February  2nd,  1853.— Read  Comte’s  Traits  de  Legislation;  a profound  work, 
which  lias  anticipated  some  views  that  I thought  original  upon  the  superiority  of 
intellect  over  morals  as  a directing  principle  of  society.” — Journal . 
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there  is  nothing  in  English,  and  what  perhaps  I should  most  recommend 
are  the  minor  works  of  Fichte,  which  I could  lend  you  if  you  find  yourself 
strong  enough  in  German  to  master  them.  The  difference  between  the 
transcendental  operations  of  the  reason  and  the  empirical  operations  of  the 
understanding  is  also  worked  out  by  Kant,  and  at  the  end  of  my  first 
chapter  you  will  find  all  the  passages  collected  in  which  that  wonderful 
thinker  applies  the  theory  of  their  difference  to  solve  the  problem  of  free 
will  and  necessity.  Coleridge  saw  the  difficulty,  but  dared  not  investigate 
it.  Miserable  creatures  that  we  are,  to  think  that  we  offend  God  by  using 
with  freedom  the  faculties  that  God  has  given  us  ! There  is  only  one 
safe  maxim  on  these  questions,  viz.,  that  if  we  strive  honestly  after  the 
truth  we  satisfy  our  conscience,  and  having  done  all  that  lies  in  our 
power,  may  wash  our  hands  of  the  result.  If  this  maxim  be  neglected 
then  investigations  will  only  lead  to  a life  of  misery,  and  had  far  better  be 
left  alone. 


[January,  1858.] 

“ You  ask  me  how  I reply  to  the  charge  of  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  effect,  produced  by  the  passions  of  men  on  the  course  of  history.  My 
answer  is  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  human  passions  are  mate- 
rially better  or  worse  than  formerly — nor  that  they  are  smaller  or  greater. 
If,  therefore,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  passions  are  unchanged,  they 
cannot  be  the  cause  either  of  progress  or  of  decay — because  an  unchangeable 
cause  can  only  generate  an  unchangeable  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  that  the  manifestation,  and,  as  it  were,  the  shape  of  the  passions,  is 
different  in  different  periods;  but  such  difference  not  being  innate,  must 
be  due  to  external  causes.  Those  causes  propel  and  direct  the  passions  of 
men,  and  these  last  are  (in  so  far  as  they  are  changeable),,  the  products  of 
civilisation  and  not  the  producers  of  it.  In  my  book  I always  examine  the 
causes  of  events  as  high  up  as  I can  find  them,  because  I consider  the 
object  of  science  is  to  reach  the  largest  and  most  remote  generalisations. 
But  my  critics  prefer  considering  the  immediate  and  most  proximate 
causes — and  in  their  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  they  naturally  accuse 
me  of  neglecting  the  study  of  emotions,  moral  principles,  and  the  like. 
According  to  my  view  the  passions,  &c.,  are  both  causes  and  effects,  and 
I seek  to  rise  to  their  cause — while  if  I were  a practical  writer  I should  con- 
fine myself  to  their  effects.  But  I despair  of  writing  anything  satisfactory 
in  the  limits  of  a letter  on  this  subject.” 


[December,  1859.] 

“ It  is  impossible  in  a letter  to  answer  fully  your  questions  on  the  utili- 
tarian theory  of  morals.  But  I do  not  think  that  you  separate  rigidly 
two  very  different  matters,  viz.,  what  morals  do  rest  upon,  and  what 
they  ought  to  rest  upon.  All  very  honest  people  who  have  not  any  reach 
of  mind,  regulate  the  greater  part  of  their  moral  conduct  without  attend- 
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ing  to  consequences ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  The 
doctrine  of  consequences  is  only  adopted  by  persons  of  a certain  amount  of 
thought  and  culture,  or  else  by  knaves,  who  very  likely  have  no  thought 
or  culture  at  all,  but  who  find  the  doctrine  convenient.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  science  of  political  economy  perpetually  leads  even  disinterested  and 
generous  men  to  conclusions  which  delight  interested  and  selfish  men. 
The  evil  of  promiscuous  charity,  for  instance,  and  the  detriment  caused  by 
foundling  hospitals  and  similar  institutions,  is  quite  a modem  discovery, 
and  is  directly  antagonistic  to  that  spontaneous  impulse  of  our  nature  which 
urges  us  to  give , and  always  to  relieve  immediate  distress.  If  there  ever 
was  a moral  instinct,  this  is  one,  and  we  see  it  enforced  with  great  pathos 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  was  "written  at  a period  when  the  evil  of  the 
instinct  (as  shown  by  a scientific  investigation  of  the  theory  of  conse- 
quences) was  unknown.  I have  no  doubt  that  when  our  knowledge  is 
more  advanced,  an  immense  number  of  other  impulses  will  be  in  the  same 
way  proved  to  be  erroneous ; but  even  when  the  proof  is  supplied  there 
are  only  two  classes  who  will  act  upon  it : those  "who  are  capable  of 
understanding  the  argument,  and  those  who,  without  comprehending  it, 
are  pleased  with  the  doctrine  it  inculcates.  What  is  vulgarly  called  the 
moral  faculty  is  always  spontaneous — or  at  least  always  appears  to  be  so. 
But  science  (i.e.  truth ),  is  invariably  a limitation  of  spontaneousness. 
Every  scientific  discovery  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  the  history 
of  the  reception  of  that  discovery  is  the  history  of  the  struggle  with  the 
common  sense  and  with  the  unaided  instincts  of  our  nature.  Seeing  this, 
it  is  surely  absurd  to  set  up  these  unaided  instincts  as  supreme ; to  worship 
them  as  idols ; to  regret  the  doctrine  of  consequences,  and  to  say,  ‘ I will 
do  this  because  I feel  it  to  be  right,  and  I will  listen  to  nothing  which 
tempts  me  from  what  I know  to  be  my  duty ; ’ to  say  this  is  well  enotigh 
for  a child,  or  for  an  adult  who  has  the  intellect  of  a child ; but  on  the  part 
of  a cultivated  person  it  is  nothing  better  than  slavery  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  a servile  fear  of  that  spirit  of  analysis  to  which  we  owe  our  most 
valuable  acquisitions. 

“ I wish  I could  publish  an  essay  on  this  ! How  I pine  for  more  time 
and  more  strength  ! Since  I have  been  here  I have  read  what  Mill  says 
in  his  Essays,  and,  like  everything  he  writes,  it  is  admirable — but  I think 
that  he  has  done  better  things.  He  does  not  make  enough  of  the  historical 
argument  of  unspontaneous  science  encroaching  on  spontaneous  morals, 
•and  the  improvement  of  moral  conduct  consequent  on  such  encroachment. 
I saw  this  when  I wrote  my  fourth  chapter  on  the  impossibility  of  moral 
motives  causing  social  improvement.  But  here  I am  getting  into  another 
field,  and  it  is  hopeless  . . . 

• • • % » 

Almost  directly  after  the  publication  of  his  first  volume,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  preparation  of  the  second,  for  which, 
indeed,  he  had  prepared  some  matter  several  years  before,  since 
in  October,  1855,  he  noted  in  his  Journal  that  he  had  “begun 
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and  finished  ” a “ notice  of  the  history  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
quisition, to  prove  that  morals  cannot  diminish  persecution.” 
He  interrupted  this  work  in  January,  1858,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
lecture,  on  the  Influence  of  Women  on  the  Progress  of  Know- 
ledge, which  he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  March  19 
of  the  same  year.  On  January  19  he  entered  in  his  Journal,  that 
he  “ began  to  write  a lecture  on  the  Influence  of  Women  ; ” and 
he  continued  to  enter,  nearly  every  day,  the  number  of  hours 
(generally  from  two  to  four),  that  he  gave  to  writing  it  until 
February  21,  when  he  notes  “ finished  writing  lecture  on  women.” 
On  the  following  day  he  enters  “ studied  lecture  on  women ; ” 
and  this  entry  is  repeated  several  times  a week  until.  March  19, 

when  he  notes,  “From  10*10  to  1*30  studied  Lecture . At 

9 I delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  a lecture  on  the  Influence 
of  Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge.  I spoke  from  8*55  to 
10*25  without  hesitation  and  without  taking  my  notes  out  of  my 
pocket.”  His  self-gratulation  on  not  requiring  the  aid  of  his 
notes  appears  to  have  produced  the  mistaken  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  he  spoke  extempore. 

The  next  event  in  his  life  was  the  loss  of  his  mother,  an  event 
the  coming  shadow  of  which  had  already  been  gathering  for 
many  years.  In  1857  he  had  written  to  a friend  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  a mother : — 

“ I have  more  than  once  undergone  in  anticipation  what  you  are  suffer- 
ing in  reality,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  consolation  may  be  for 
the  dead,  but  never  for  the  living.  Still,  you  are  not  as  I shall  be — you 
have  not  lost  all — you  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  ■world.” 

In  the  same  year  he  writes  of  his  mother  in  other  letters : — 

“ Month  after  month  she  is  now  gradually  altering  for  the  worse ; at 
times  slightly  better,  but  on  the  -whole  perceptibly  losing  ground  . . . 

Nothing  remains  of  her  as  she  once  wras  except  her  smile  and  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  her  affections.  I while  away  my  days  here,  doing  nothing 
and  caring  for  nothing,  because  I feel  that  I have  no  future. 

• • • • • # 

“ In  the  last  three  -weeks  I have  been  unable  to  write  a single  line 
of  my  history,  and  I now  confine  myself  to  reading  and  thinking,  which 
I can  do  as  well  as  ever,  though  I am  too  unsettled  to  comjx>se.  My 
mother  is  just  the  same  as  when  I wrote  last,  caring  for  nothing  but 
seeing  me,  though  she  is  too  unwell  to  converse.  . . . While  she 

is  in  this  state,  nothing  could  induce  me  to  leave  her,  even  for  a day, 
without  absolute  necessity.  She  has  no  pleasure  left  except  that  of 
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knowing  that  I am  near  her,  and  as  long  as  that  remains  she  shall  never 
lose  it.  ...  I want  change,  for  besides  my  anxiety  I am  vexed, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  a little  frightened  at  my  sudden  and  complete 
inability  to  compose.” 

[February,  1859.] 

“ I am  still  immersed  in  Scotch  theology,  for  I am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  real  history  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  A few  days  ago  I 
tried  to  compose,  and  with  better  success  than  previously.  I wrote  about 
three  pages  that  morning,  and  this  has  given  me  fresh  courage.  But  it  is  only 
after  the  great  excitement  of  conversation  that  I can  write  in  the  morning. 
Nothing  now  stirs  me  but  talk.  Every  other  stimulus  has  lost  its  power. 
I am  dining  out  a good  deal,  and  hear  much  of  my  own  success  ; but  it 
moves  me  not.  Often  could  I exclaim  with  Hamlet,  ‘ They  fool  me  to 
the  top  of  my  bent.’  ” 

On  February  6 and  7,  1859,  lie  notes  in  his  Journal  that  he 
“ read  Mill  on  Liberty  ; ” and  two  days  afterwards  he  “ began  to 
arrange  notes  with  a view  to  reviewing,  in  Fraser,  Mill’s  new 
work  on  Liberty.”  With  this  view  he  re-read  the  same  writer’s 
System  of  Logic,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Thoughts 
on  Parliamentary  Reform ; and  the  writing  of  his  own  review 
occupied  him  for  several  hours  every  day  for  upwards  of  two 
months.  It  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  the  death  of  his 
mother  took  place.  “ April  1,  1859.  At  9*15  r.  m.  my  angel  mother 
died  peacefully  without  pain,”  is  the  record  in  his  diary  on  that 
day,  on  which  he  had  been  occupied  in  the  morning  in  writing 
his  account  of  the  Pooley  case  ; and  it  was  under  the  immediate 
impression  of  his  loss  that  he  wrote  what  he  calls  “ the  evidence 
of  immortality  supplied  by  the  affections,”  which  forms  part  of 
his  Essay  on  Mill.  In  spite  of  this  blow  he  continued  steadily  at 
his  work,  and  did  not  leave  London  till  he  had  finished  his  Essay. 
Soon  after  it  was  published  (in  Fraser's  Magazine)  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  who  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  violence  of  his 
attack  in  it  on  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 

10  May  [1859]. 

“ What  you  say  about  my  notice  of  Justice  Coleridge  does  a little  sur- 
prise me.  I knew  at  the  time  that  most  persons  would  think  I had  shown 
too  much  virulence  ; but  I believed  then,  and  I believe  now,  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  other  cases  where  I have  taken  an  unpopular  view  (such,  for 
instance,  as  the  absence  of  dynamical  power  in  morals),  those  who  object 
to  my  treatment  have  not  taken  as  much  pains  to  inform  themselves  as  I 
have  done.  You  know  that  I have  no  personal  animosity  against  Coleridge, 
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and  yet  I say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  his  sentence  on  Pooley 
is  the  most  criminal  act  committed  by  an  English  judge  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Most  acts  of  religious  cruelty  have  been  in  compliance  with 
the  temper  of  the  age ; but  here  we  have  n man  going  out  of  his  way  and 
running  counter  to  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  time  in  order  to  gratily 
that  malignant  passion — a zeal  for  protecting  religion.  I have  lelt  all  I 
have  written ; and  I should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  on  such  a subject, 
and  with  my  way  of  looking  at  affairs,  I had  expressed  less  warmth.  Of 
course  I may  be  wrong;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  influence,  the 
name,  and  the  social  position  of  the  Judge  made  it  the  more  necessary  to 
be  uncompromising,  and  to  strike  a blow  which  should  be  felt.  . . . '. 

I believe  that  the  more  the  true  principles  of  toleration  are  understood 
the  more  alive  will  people  be  to  the  magnitude  of  that  crime.  At  all 
events,  I know  that  even  if  I had  used  still  stronger  languaffe,  I should 
only  have  written  what  a powerful  and  intelligent  minority  think.  And  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  any  good  arguments  in  favour  of  a man 
concealing  what  he  does  think.  I never  have  and  never  will  attack  a man 
for  speculative  opinions  ; but  when  he  translates  those  opinions  into  acts, 
and  in  so  doing  commits  cruelty,  it  is  for  the  general  weal  that  he  should 
be  attacked.  A poor,  ignorant,  half-witted  man,  sentenced  to  be  impri- 
soned for  a year  and  nine  months,  for  writing  and  speaking  a few  words 
against  the  Author  of  the  Christian  religion  ! And  when  I express  the 
loathing  and  abomination  with  which  I regard  so  monstrous  an  act,  you, 
my  dear  friend,  ‘ regret  the  extreme  violence  ’ of  my  expressions.  To  me 
it  appears  that  your  doctrine  would  root  out  indignation  from  my  vocabu- 
lary; for  if  such  an  act  is  not  to  rouse  indignation,  what  is?  With  all 
honesty  do  I say  that  I attach  the  highest  value  to  your  judgment,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I should  really  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  why 
you  dislike  these  remarks  on  Coleridge/’ 

13  May  [1859]. 

u Although  I admit  the  force  of  all  your  reasoning,  I am  not  convinced 
by  it,  simply  because  our  premises  are  different.  We  look  at  affairs  from 
an  opposite  point  of  view,  and  therefore  adopt  opposite  methods.  My 
habits  of  mind  accustom  me  to  consider  actions  with  regard  to  their  con- 
sequences— you  are  more  inclined  to  consider  them  with  regard  to  their 
motives.  You,  therefore,  are  more  tender  to  individuals  than  I am,  par- 
ticularly if  you  think  them  sincere ; and  you  bold  that  moral  principles 
do  hasten  the  improvement  of  nations;  I hold  that  they  do  not . From 
these  fundamental  differences  between  us,  it  inevitably  happens  that  we 
estimate  differently  such  an  act  as  the  sentence  on  Pooley.  We  are  both 
agreed  that  the  sentence  was  wrong ; but  you  consider  that  the  Judge, 
not  having  bad  motives  (but  who  can  penetrate  the  heart  and  discern 
motives  ?),  and  not  being  a bad  man,  diminishes  the  criminality  of  the 
sentence,  and  therefore  should  have  prevented  me  from  using  such 
strong  language. 
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44  However,  I should  prefer  resting  my  view  upon  grounds  still  broader 
than  these.  As  a public  writer  (not  as  a private  or  practical  man)  I 
estimate  actions  solely  according  to  their  consequences.  The  consequence 
of  this  sentence  I deem  far  more  pernicious  than  I have  been  able  to 
state  in  my  essay,  because  I could  not,  for  want  of  space,  open  up  all  the 
topics  connected  with  it.  Dealing,  as  I always  do,  with  the  interest  of 
masses,  and  striving  to  reach  the  highest  view  of  the  subject,  I hold  that 
when  an  act  is  pernicious,  when  it  is  done  in  the  teeth  of  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  when  the  punishment  far  exceeds  the  offence,  when  it 
is  not  only  cruel  to  the  victim  but-  productive  of  evil  consequences  as  a 
public  example— --when  these  qualities  are  combiued  in  a single  transaction, 

1 call  that  transaction  a great  crime,  and  therefore  the  author  of  it  a great 
criminal. 

“ Now  in  commenting  upon  such  an  act,  how  should  the  principal  actor 
be  treated  ? You  say  that  I should  not  have  used  language  which  one 
4 gentleman’  would  not  have  used  to  another  in  conversation.  Here  we 
are  altogether  at  issue.  My  object  was  not  merely  to  vindicate  the 
principle  of  toleration  (for  that,  to  all  persons  of  competent  understanding 
and  knowledge,  was  done  before  I was  bom),  but  to  punish  a great  and 
dangerous  criminal.  Whether  I am  able  to  punish  is  another  question. 
If  I am  not  able,  my  remarks  are  ridiculous  from  their  impotence,  and  I 
have  been  foolish  from  incapacity  and  not  wrong  as  to  intention.  That  is 
to  say,  not  wrong  in  intention  unless  my  way  of  looking  at  affairs  is  wrong ; 
and  this  is  the  very  point  on  which  we  disagree.  At  all  events,  starting  with 
this  view  (which  is  precisely  the  theory  of  method  that  underlies  every- 
thing I have  ever  written)  it  formed  no  part  of  my  plan  to  use  nice  and 
dainty  words.  Instead  of  confining  myself  to  writing  like  a gentleman , I 

aimed  at  writing  like  a man Is  it  the  business  of  literature  to 

chastise  as  well  as  to  persuade  ? I think  it  is ; and  I follow  the  example  of 
many  who  have  done  the  greatest  good  and  left  the  greatest  names.  You 
■would  have  me  expose  the  crime  and  yet  spare  the  criminal.  But  I 
cannot  stop  at  the  act  of  oppression  ; my  mind  goes  on  to  the  oppressor. 
And  yet  you  say,  * the  personality  of  the  attack  is  the  only  thing  I regret.’ 
Most  truly  do  I know  that  you  speak  out  of  the  very  fulness  and  kindness 
of  your  heart ; and  I value  more  than  I can  tell  you,  a frankness  which 
proves  your  friendship,  if  I needed,  new  proof.  But  I cannot  conceal  from 
you  that  we  are  in  this  matter  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles.  As  an  author, 
I will  always  say  what  I think  ; and  when  an  act  of  cruelty  comes  across 
my  path  perpetrated  by  a powerful  and  influential  man,  I will  never  let 
conventional  and  ‘ gentlemanly  ’ considerations  restrain  the  indignation  which 
I feel. 

“You  also  think  that  I weaken  my  own  influence  and  consideration 
by  making  such  an  attack;  and  in  that  respect  I am  inclined  to  agree 
with  you  in  part.  Many  will  be  offended,  but  it  is  not  the  verdict  of 
London  drawing-rooms  that  can  either  make  or  mar  a man  who  haR  a 
great  career  to  run,  and  a consciousness  of  being  able  to  run  it.  I would 
not  willingly  seem  arrogant,  but  I think  you  will  understand  me  when  I 
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say  that  I feel  that  within  me  which  can  sweep  away  such  little  obstacles, 
and  force  people  to  hear  what  I have  to  offer  them.” 

For  a short  time  after  his  mother’s  death  he  seems  to  have 
been  sustained  by  the  excitement  of  composition ; but  the  letters 
he  wrote  during  the  following  year  show  that,  as  is  usual  where  a 
loss  is  very  great,  the  sense  of  it  became  deeper  with  time : — 

[April,  18591- 

*l  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  me.  I am  quite  well,  and  within  such  limits 
as  are  left  to  me,  I am  happy.  I can  work  freely  and  well ; beyond  this 
there  is  nothing  for  me  to  look  for  except  the  deep  conviction  I have  of 
another  life,  and  which  makes  me  feel  that  all  is  not  really  over.” 

[April,  1859]. 

•“  I remain  quite  well,  but  my  grief  increases  as  association  after  asso- 
ciation rises  in  my  mind,  and  tells  me  what  I have  lost.  One  thing  alone 
I cling  to — the  deep  and  unutterable  conviction  that  the  end  is  not  yet 
come,  and  that  we  never  really  die.  But  it  is  a separation  for  half  a life, 
and  the  most  sanguine  view  that  I can  take  is  that  I have  a probability 
before  me  of  thirty  years  of  fame,  of  power  and  of  desolation.” 

[Brighton]  19  May  [1859]. 

“ Here  I am,  working  hard ; and  it  is  my  only  pleasure,  just  as  the  capacity 
of  work  and  of  thought  is  the  inly  part  of  me  that  has  not  deteriorated. 
Strange,  that  the  intellect  alone  should  be  spared  ! but  so  it  is.  The  feeling 
of  real  happiness  I never  expect  again  to  know,  but  I am  perfectly  calm.” 

The  next  letter  was  written  in  the  midst  of  illness,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  a young  nephew  to  whom  he  was 
attached : — 

[Boulogne,  December,  1859], 

“ I cannot  tell  you  how  I dread  the  idea  of  going  to  London,  to  that 
dull  and  dreary  house  which  was  once  so  full  of  light  and  of  love  ! On 
the  other  hand,  my  ambition  seems  to  grow  more  insatiate  than  ever,  and 
it  is  perhaps  well  that  it  should,  as  it  is  iny  sheet-anchor.” 

He  continued  to  work  steadily  at  his  new  volume,  and  while  it 
was  passing  through  the  press  he  wrote  to  a friend  to  whom  he 
sent  the  proofs:  ‘I  hope  you  will  like  the  peroration  (of 

Chap.  I.  vol.  ii.).  I am  hardly  a fair  judge  ; but  as  a mere  piece 
of  English  composition,  I think  it  is  much  the  best  thing  I have 
written.”  But  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  writing  this  u perora- 
tion,” with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased,  he  seems  to  have  been 
suffering,  more  even  than  he  had  done  a year  before,  from  the 
low  spirits  and  weakened  health  consequent  on  the  loss  of  bis 
mother. 
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[November,  I860], 

“ I see  too  surely  how  changed  I am  in  every  way,  and  how  impossible 
it  will  be  for  me  to  complete  schemes  to  which  I once  thought  myself  fully 
equal.  My  next  volume  is  far  from  being  ready  for  the  press,  and  when 
it  is  ready,  it  will  be  very  inferior  to  what  either  you  or  I expected.” 

After  the  publication  of  his  second  volume  (in  May,  1861),  his 
health  gave  way  still  more  completely,  and  in  the  following 
autumn  he  determined  to  lay  aside  all  literary  work  for  a time, 
and  to  try  the  effect  of  a winter  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

This  journey  seems  to  have  been  begun  under  favourable 
auspices,  and  if  we  may  trust  his  own  letters,  it  would  appear 
that  all  his  hopes  of  invigorated  strength  were  realised  by  it,  and 
that  the  fever  by  which  it  was  cut  short  was  purely  fortuitous, 
and  not  at  all  the  result  of  his  previously  weakened  health.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  two  young  sons  of  a friend,  of  whom  he 
writes ; ‘ They  are  very  pleasant,  intelligent  boys,  and  I deb'ght  in 
young  life.’  That  the  friendly  feeling  was  reciprocated  we  may 
infer  from  a sentence  in  a letter  home,  in  which  the  boys 
enunciate  the  opinion  that  ‘ Bucky’s  a brick  ’ ! 

46 1 cannot  tell  you,”  writes  he  a few  days  before  leaving 
England,  “ I cannot  tell  you  the  intense  pleasure  with  which  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  Egypt — that  strange  mutilated  form  of 
civilization.  For  years  nothing  has  excited  me  so  much.”  He 
left  England  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  early  in  November 
he  writes  from  Alexandria : “ I feel  in  better  health  and  spirits 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  three  years.  Especially  I am 
conscious  of  an  immense  increase  of  brain-power,  grasping  great 
problems  with  a firmness  which  at  one  time  I feared  had  gone 
from  me  for  ever.  I feel  that  there  is  yet  much  that  I shall  live 
to  do.”  And  again,  ten  days  later  from  Cairo ; “ I am  better 
than  I have  been  for  years,  and  feel  full  of  life  and  thought. 
How  this  country  makes  me  speculate ! ” To  the  friend  whose 
sons  accompanied  him  he  wrote  from  Cairo  : — 

Cairo,  15  November,  1861. 

“ I feel  the  responsibility  of  your  dear  children  perhaps  more  than  I 
expected ; but  I am  not  anxious,  for  I am  conscious  of  going  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  duty  and  neglecting  nothing,  and  when  a man  does  this,  he 
must  leave  the  unknown  and  invisible  future  to  take  care  of  itself.” 

And  in  the  same  letter  he  wrote  in  reply  to  some  questions 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him : — 
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“ All  I can  say  is,  that  the  true  Utilitarian  philosophy  never  allows 
anyone,  for  the  sake  of  present  and  temporary  benefits,  either  to  break  a 
promise  or  tell  a falsehood.  Such  things  degrade  the  mind,  and  are  there- 
fore evil  in  themselves.  . . . The  other  point  is  more  difficult ; but  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  tell  a falsehood  to  save  the  life  of  any  one  dear  to 
me,  though  I know  that  many  competent  judges  differ  as  to  this ; and  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  problem  is  perhaps  incapable  of 
scientific  treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  for  each  to  act  accord- 
ing to  his  own  lights.” 

From  Thebes  he  writes,  on  January  15,  1862  : — 

“ We  arrived  at  Thebes  this  morning.  We  have  all  been,  and  are, 
remarkably  well.  The  journey  into  Nubia,  notwithstanding  its  many  dis- 
comforts, was  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  instructive.  Not  one 
Egyptian  traveller  in  ten  enters  Nubia,  but,  as  you  see,  I felt  confident  in 
bringing  us  all  well  out  of  it ; and  now  that  we  have  been  there,  I would 
not  have  missed  it  for  five  hundred  pounds.  I feel  very  joyous,  and  alto- 
gether full  of  pugnacity,  so  that  I wish  someone  would  attack  me — I mean, 
attack  me  speculatively — I have  no  desire  for  a practical  combat.” 

On  his  return  to  Cairo  he  writes : — 

Cairo,  7th  February,  1862. 

“ We  have  returned  to  Cairo  all  quite  well,  after  a most  interesting 
journey  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt  and  on  into  Nubia,  as  far  as 
Wady  Halfeh  (the  Second  Cataract).  I feel  better  and  stronger  than  I have 
done  for  years.  In  about  ten  days  we  leave  here  for  Mount  Sinai,  and 
intend  proceeding  thence  through  the  desert  to  Gaza,  and  then  to  Jerusalem 
by  way  of  Hebron.  Fancy  me  travelling  on  the  back  of  a camel  for  seven 
or  eight  hours  a day  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  then  travelling  on 
horseback  through  Palestine  and  Southern  Syria  ! That  I have  not  already 
been  thrown  is  a marvel,  seeing  that  among  other  audacious  feats  I went 
from  the  Nile  to  Abydos  on  a donkey  with  a cloth  for  a saddle  and  two 
pieces  of  rope  for  stirrups,  and  in  this  wretched  plight  had  to  ride  between 
eight  and  nine  hours. 

“ To  give  you  any,  even  the  faintest  idea  of  what  I have  seen  in  this 
wonderful  country,  is  impossible.  No  art  of  writing  can  depict  it.  If  I 
were  to  say  that  the  temple  of  Karnac  at  Thebes  can  even  now  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  measured  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  I should 
perhaps  only  tell  you  what  you  have  read  in  books ; but  I should  despair 
if  I were  obliged  to  describe  what  I felt  when  I was  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
contemplated  it  as  a living  whole,  while  every  part  was  covered  with 
sculptures  of  exquisite  finish,  except  where  the  hieroglyphics  crowded  on 
each  other  so  thickly  that  it  would  require  many  volumes  to  copy  them. 
There  stood  their  literature,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  temples 
ever  raised  by  the  genius  of  man.  I went  twice  to  see  it  by  moonlight, 
when  the  vast  masses  of  light  and  shade  rendered  it  absolutely  appalling. 
But  I fear  to  write  like  a guide-book,  and  had  rather  abstain  from  details 
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till  we  meet.  One  effect,  however,  I must  tell  you  that  my  journey  has 
produced  upon  me.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  how  much  I always 
preferred  form  to  colour  ; but  now,  owing  to  the  magical  effect  of  this,  the 
driest  atmosphere  in  the  world,  I am  getting  to  like  colour  more  than  form. 
The  endless  variety  of  hues  is  extraordinary.  Owing  to  the  transparency 
of  the  air,  objects  are  seen  (as  nearly  as  I can  judge)  more  than  twice  the 
distance  that  they  can  be  seen  in  England  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Until  my  eye  became  habituated  to  this,  I often  over-futigued 
myself  by  believing  that  I could  reach  a certain  point  in  a certain  time. 
The  result  is  a wealth  and  exuberance  of  colour  which  is  hardly  to  be 
credited,  and  which  I doubt  if  any  painter  would  dare  to  represent.  . . . 

“ If  you  were  here,  and  felt  as  I do  what  it  is  to  have  the  brain  every 
day  over-excited — be  constantly  drunk  with  pleasure — you  would  easily 
understand  how  impossible  much  letter-writing  becomes,  and  how  impatient 
one  grows  of  fixing  upon  paper  1 thoughts  that  burn.’  But,  a3  you  know 
of  old,  if  my  friends  were  to  measure  my  friendship  by  the  length  of  my 
letters,  they  would  do  me  great  injustice.” 

He  reached  Jerusalem  on  April  13,  1862,  and  in  a letter 
written  a few  days  later,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
journey : — 

Jerusalem,  16  April  [1862]. 

u We  arrived  here  three  days  ago,  after  a most  fatiguing  and  arduous 
journey  through  the  whole  desert  of  Sinai  and  of  Edom.  We  have  tra- 
versed a deeply-interesting  country,  visited  by  few  Europeitns  and  by  none 
during  the  last  five  years,  so  dangerous  was  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
reputed  to  be.  But  I had  taken  my  measures  before  venturing  to  go  beyond 
Sinai,  and,  gradually  feeling  my  way,  secured,  as  I went  on,  the  protection  of 
every  leading  sheik,  having  studied  at  Cairo  their  relative  power  and  posi- 
tion. Having  an  ample  stock  of  provisions,  I was  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  fall  back  and  return,  if  need  be,  to  Egypt.  Three  other  parties,  chiefly 
Americans,  joined  us  at  Sinai,  each  having  their  separate  establishment  ar- 
ranged with  their  own  dragoman,  but  all,  for  greater  safety,  keeping  together 
till  we  reached  Hebron.  We  were  in  all  sixteen  persons,  and  with  our  ser- 
vants and  escort  we  numbered  llO  armed  men.  Nothing  but  a combination 
of  tribes  could  hurt  us  ; and  such  a combination  I considered  to  be  morally 
impossible  in  the  face  of  the  precautions  which  I suggested,  and  to  which, 
after  some  demur,  the  other  parties  agreed.  When  I say  ‘ morally  im- 
possible,1 I mean  the  odds  were  so  large  as  not  to  be  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  a prudent  man.  There  were  several  alarms,  and  there  was 
undoubted  danger;  but,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  the  danger  was  not 
greater  than  would  be  encountered  in  a rough  sea  with  a good  vessel  and 
a skilful  captain.  Some  of  our  fellow-travellers  were  in  great  fear  two  or 
three  times,  and  assured  me  that  they  had  no  sleep  on  those  occasions. 

For  my  own  part  I never  was  kept  awake  ten  minutes The 

result  is  that  we  have  seen  Petra — as  wonderful  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  anything  in  Egypt.  Burkhardt,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  the  first 
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European  who  ever  set  foot  there,  and  since  then,  not  more,  probably, 
than  a hundred  persons  have  seen  it — that  is  to  say,  have  really  seen  it  as 
we  did,  at  leisure,  and  spending  three  whole  days  there.  Occasionally 
gentlemen  without  tents  and  with  no  food  but  what  they  can  carry  on 
their  own  horse,  gallop  from  Hebron  to  Petra  (about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles)  in  two  days  and  a half,  reaching  Petra  in  the  evening, 
seeing  it  by  moonlight,  and  then  gallop  back  again  before  the  Bedouins 
and  Fellahin  jure  aware  of  their  presence.  The  English  and  other  consuls 
and  the  Governor  of  Cairo,  with  other  persons  of  influence,  all  declared 
that  this  was  the  only  wTay  I could  see  Petra;  but  the  hardship  of  the 
journey,  and  the  risk  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  prevented  me  from 
thinking  for  a moment  of  such  a plan.  Among  the  English  here 
the  journey  has  created  quite  a sensation,  and  the  result  is  one  of 
many  proofs  which  have  convinced  me  of  the  profound  ignorance  of 
officials  in  the  East  of  everything  which  their  eyes  do  not  see.  I had  to 
collect  all  my  facts  through  an  interpreter,  but  I analysed  and  compared 
them  with  something  more  than  official  care  and  precision.  Having  done 
so,  I acted ; and  I look  back  to  this  passage  through  Petra  from  Egypt  as 
by  far  the  greatest  practical  achievement  of  my  life.  I believe  that  you 
are  both  laughing,  and  I am  almost  inclined  to  laugh  myself.  But  I am 
conceited  about  it,  and  I think  I have  reason  to  be  so.  For  I must 
moreover  tell  you  that  nearly  all  our  party  were  more  or  less  ill  with 
fatigue,  anxiety  and  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  . . 

but  w'e  three  had  not  once  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind.  . . 

The  dear  little  kids  are  now  the  picture  of  health,  and  we  are  all  as  brown 
as  Arabs.  . . . The  fact  is,  that  we  were  the  only  ones  who  had 

proper  food,  and  were  properly  clothed I am  far  stronger 

both  in  mind  and  body  than  I have  been  since  you  knew  me,  and  I 
feel  fit  to  go  on  at  once  with  my  work.  But  I neither  read  nor  write ; 
I think,  I see,  and  I talk.  Especially  I study  the  state  of  society  and 
habits  of  the  people.” 

Cheerfully  as  he  speaks  of  this  journey  by  Petra,  it  is  probable 
that  the  fatigue,  excitement,  and  anxiety  he  underwent  in  the 
course  of  it,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fever  which  was  so  soon 
to  carry  him  off. 

He  spent  eleven  days  at  Jerusalem,  and  three  days  after 
commencing  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Beyrout  he  was 
attacked  by  the  first  symptoms  of  illness.  He  ought  at  once 
to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  rested  until  every  sign  of 
illness  had  disappeared,  but  unfortunately  his  energetic  and 
hopeful  disposition  prompted  him  to  struggle  on,  in  spite  of 
suffering,  until  the  malady  had  too  tight  a hold  on  him  ever  to 
be  shaken  off.  From  the  first  attack,  at  Nazareth,  to  his  death  a 
month  later  at  Damascus,  his  diary  records  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
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illness,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  At  Nazareth  he 
was  attended  by  an  American  doctor,  and  at  Sidon  by  the  French 
resident  doctor,  of  whom  he  says  that  he  “ turns  out  to  be  an 
intelligent  man,”  and  who  told  him  that  what  he  wanted  was 
rest.  Had  he  taken  this  advice  his  life  would  probably  have 
been  saved,  but  he  continued  his  journey  to  Beyrout,  where  he 
arrived  on  May  14,  thinking  himself  cured,  although  “ still  very 
weak.”  From  Beyrout  he  wrote  cheerfully  and  full  of  plans  for 
the  future.  “ We  arrived  here  to-day,  all  well ; ” and  then  he 
goes  into  minute  details  of  his  plans  for  spending  the  summer  at 
Gratz.  Nor  was  it  only  in  his  letters,  but  also  in  his  Journal, 
that  he  spoke  of  himself  as  “ feeling  better  ” at  Beyrout,  and 
even  there  rest  might  yet  have  saved  him.  But  directly  he  re- 
commenced his  journey  his  illness  returned,  and  on  the  day  he 
arrived  at  Damascus  (May  18),  he  spoke  of  himself  as  “utterly 
prostrate.” 

At  Damascus  he  received  the  utmost  kindness  from  Mr.  Sand- 
with,  the  English  consul,  but  from  this  time  the  fever  never  left 
him,  and  he  sank  under  it  on  May  29,  1862.  His  last  words 
. were  words  of  kindness  to  his  two  young  companions. 
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The  contents  of  the  following  volumes  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions.  Firstly,  the  Miscellaneous  Works  published  by  the 
author  during  his  lifetime,  consisting  of  a lecture  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Women  on  Knowledge,  of  a review  of  Mr.  Mill’s  work  on 
Liberty,  and  of  a short  defence  of  this  review  under  the  name  of 
“ A Letter  to  a Gentleman  on  Pooley’s  Case.” 

Secondly,  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  Common  Place  Books, 
which  fill  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  present  wTork. 
These  have  been  printed  precisely  as  they  were  left  by  the  author, 
with  the  exception  of  the  omission  of  a few  articles  on  account  of 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treated.  The  numbering  has,  how- 
ever, been  carried  on  as  in  the  original,  both  on  account  of  re- 
ferences to  the  articles  by  number  in  other  places,  and  that  those  * 
who  care  to  do  so,  may  see  where  omissions  have  occurred.  The 
Index  to  the  Common  Place  Books  was  made  by  the  author  him- 
self, and  has  been  printed  verbatim ; it  therefore  contains  re- 
ferences to  the  omitted  articles. 

A large  proportion  of  the  Common  Place  Books,  even  when 
substantially  extracted  from  other  writers,  is  in  Mr.  Buckle’s  own 
words,  especially  towards  the  latter  part.  On  this  account  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  make  as  few  alterations  as  possible  in  them 
as  they  originally  stood,  although  the  reader  may  observe  many 
mistakes*  which  the  author  would  probably  have  corrected  had  he 
himself  given  the  books  to  the  press.  But  they  have  been  left 
unaltered  because  some  statements  which  may  appear  mistakes  to 
the  editor  or  reader  might  have  proved  to  be  deliberate  opinions 
of  the  writer,  which  he  might  have  been  able  to  substantiate ; 
while  the  alteration  or  omission  of  others,  about  which  there 
/seems  no  room  for  doubt,  would  have  diminished  the  autobiogra- 
phical value  of  the  remains — a great  part  of  their  value  to  the 
general  reader. 
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The  third  part  consists  of  the  Fragments,  the  most  connected 
portions  of  which  (on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  appeared  in  Fraser’s 
Magazine  about  five  years  after  the  author’s  death.  So  much  of 
the  Common  Place  Books  is  original  and  so  much  of  the  Frag- 
ments consists  of  little  more  than  abstracts  of  books,  that  the 
difference  of  character  between  the  two  is  not  very  great.  But 
the  Common  Place  Books  were  so  called  by  their  author,  and  their 
contents  were  entered  by  him  in  consecutive  numbers.  The 
Fragments  seem  to  consist  partly  of  notes  from  books  such  as  he 
afterwards  might  have  entered  in  his  Common  Place  Books,  partly 
of  the  first  rough  form  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  his 
ideas  upon  paper,1  and  partly  of  those  portions  of  the  original 
sketches  of  his  published  work  which  he  had  not  incorporated  into 
it.  Not  one  is  a completed  paper  ; and  to  have  presented  any  of 
them  in  a connected  form  would  have  been  in  fact  to  have  re- 
written them.  Even  to  alter  the  order  in  which  the  disjointed 
fragments  are  thrown  together  would  often  have  been  to  run  a 
considerable  risk  of  substantially  misrepresenting  the  author’s 
ideas.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  lie  to  represent  opinions  as 
settled  and  matured,  which  were  in  fact  only  tentative  suggestions 
and  provisional  hypotheses.  There  are  instances  where  he  seems 
to  have  worked  in  one  direction,  and  then,  convinced  by  the  re- 
sults beginning  to  come  out  from  his  own  labour,  he  seems  to 
have  begun  again  upon  a totally  different  track.  We  cannot  tell 
how  often  this  was  the  case,  and  it  is  due  to  a mind  at  once  so 
bold  and  so  laborious,  carefully  to  avoid  presenting  his  guesses  in 
a form  that  might  lead  to  the  impression  that  they  were  his  con- 
victions. 

There  is  another  reason  why  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  work 
up  these  materials  into  any  connected  form.  The  originality  of 
the  author’s  mind  was  shown  in  a great  degree  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  it  would  be  as  rash  as  presumptuous 
for  anyone  but  himself  to  disturb  the  order  in  which  he  has  him- 
self thrown  together  even  the  most  apparently  disconnected  facts. 
This  order  may  be,  in  many  cases,  entirely  accidental ; but  it  also 
may  be  the  result  of  some  of  the  writer’s  most  characteristic 
powers,  destined,  had  he  lived,  to  throw  new  light  on  the  rela- 
tions of  history.  To  disturb  it  therefore  might  not  only  be  unfair 

This  is  shown  by  the  numerous  notes  of  interrogation  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  putting  where  ho  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  statements  made. 
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to  Mr.  Buckle,  it  might  also  be  unfair  to  the  studious  among  his 
readers.  To  some  of  these  the  apparently  accidental  order  of 
some  of  the  great  heap  of  facts  and  ideas  here  thrown  together 
may  be  like  a flash  of  light,  and  may  lead  the  way  to  new  com- 
binations. To  have  meddled  with  this  order  might  have  been  to 
destroy  their  chief  value  to  kindred  minds. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN 
ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE.1 

The  subject  upon  which  I have  undertaken  to  address  you  is  the 
influence  of  women  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  that  could  be  submitted  to 
any  audience.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  very  interesting,  it  is  also 
extremely  important.  When  we  see  how  knowledge  has  civilized 
mankind ; when  we  see  how  every  great  step  in  the  march  and 
advance  of  nations  has  been  invariably  preceded  by  a correspond- 
ing step  in  their  knowledge;  when  we  moreover  see,  what  is  as- 
suredly true,  that  women  are  constantly  growing  more  influential, 
it  becomes  a matter  of  great  moment  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  relation  between  their  influence  and  our  know- 
ledge. On  every  side,  in  all  social  phenomena,  in  the  education 
of  children,  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  literature,  in  the  forms  and 
usages  of  life ; nay,  even  in  the  proceedings  of  legislatures,  in 
the  history  of  statute-books,  and  in  the  decisions  of  magistrates, 
we  find  manifold  proofs  that  women  are  gradually  making  their 
way,  and  slowly  but  surely  winning  for  themselves  a position 
* superior  to  any  they  have  hitherto  attained.  This  is  one  of  many 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  modern  civilization,  and  which 
show  how  essentially  the  most  advanced  countries  are  different 
from  those  that  formerly  flourished.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity,  women  held  a very  subordinate  place.  The 
most  splendid  and  durable  monument  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  noblest  gift  Rome  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  is  her  juris- 
prudence— a vast  and  harmonious  system,  worked  out  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  from  which  we  derive  our  purest  and  largest 
notions  of  civil  law.  Yet  this,  which,  not  to  mention  the  immense 

1 A Discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  March,  1858. 
(Reprinted  from  ‘Fraser's  Magazine, ’ for  April,  1858.) 
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sway  it  still  exercises  in  France  and  Germany,  has  taught  to  our 
most  enlightened  lawyers  their  best  lessons ; and  which  enabled 
Bracton  among  the  earlier  jurists,  Somers,  Hard wi eke,  Mansfield, 
and  Stowell  among  the  later,  to  soften  by  its  refinement  the  rude 
maxims  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  adjust  the  coarser  principles 
of  the  old  Common  Law  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  life ; this 
imperishable  specimen  of  human  sagacity  is,  strange  to  say,  so 
grossly  unjust  towards  women,  that  a great  writer  upon  that  code 
has  well  observed,  that  in  it  women  are  regarded  not  as  persons, 
but  as  things ; so  completely  were  they  stripped  of  all  their 
rights,  and  held  in  subjection  by  their  proud  and  imperious 
masters.  As  to  the  other  great  nation  of  antiquity,  we  have  only  to 
open  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  see  with  what  airs  of 
superiority,  with  what  serene  and  lofty  contempt,  and  sometimes 
with  what  mocking  and  biting  scorn,  women  were  treated  by  that 
lively  and  ingenious  people,  Instead  of  valuing  them  as  com- 
panions, they  looked  on  them  as  toys.  How  little  part  women 
really  took  in  the  development  of  Greek  civilization  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  singular  fact,  that  their  influence,  scanty  as  it  was, 
did  not  reach  its  height  in  the  mest  civilized  times,  or  in  the 
most  civilized  regions.  In  modern  Europe,  the  influence  of 
women  and  the  spread  of  civilization  have  been  nearly  commen- 
surate, both  advancing  with  almost  equal  speed.  But  if  you 
compare  the  picture  of  Greek  life  in  Homer  with  that  to  be 
found  in  Plato  and  his  contemporaries,  you  will  be  struck  by  a 
totally  opposite  circumstance.  Between  Plato  and  Homer  there 
intervened,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  a period  of  at 
least  four  centuries,  during  which  the  Greeks  made  many  notable 
improvements  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  various  branches  of  spe- 
culative and  practical  knowledge.  So  far,  however,  from  women 
participating  in  this  movement,  we  find  that,  in  the  state  of 
society  exhibited  by  Plato  and  his  contemporaries,  they  had  evi- 
dently lost  ground ; their  influence  being  less  then  than  it  was  in  * 
the  earlier  and  more  barbarous  period  depicted  by  Homer.  This 
fact  illustrates  the  question  in  regard  to  time ; another  fact  illus- 
trates it  in  regard  to  place.  In  Sparta,  women  possessed  more 
influence  than  they  did  in  Athens  ; although  the  Spartans  were 
rude  and  ignorant,  the  Athenians  polite  and  accomplished.  The 
causes  of  these  inconsistencies  would  form  a curious  subject  for 
investigation  : but  it  is  enough  to  call  your  attention  to  them  as 
one  of  many  proofs  that  the  boasted  civilizations  of  antiquity 
were  eminently  one-sided,  and  that  they  fell  because  society  did 
not  advance  in  all  its  parts,  but  sacrificed  some  of  its  constituents 
in  order  to  secure  the  progress  of  others. 
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In  modern  European  society  we  have  happily  no  instance  of 
this  sort ; and,  if  we  now  inquire  what  the  influence  of  women 
has  been  upon  that  society,  every  one  will  allow  that  on  the  whole 
it  has  been  extremely  beneficial.  Their  influence  has  prevented 
life  from  being  too  exclusively  practical  and  selfish,  and  has  saved 
it  from  degenerating  into  a dull  and  monotonous  routine,  by  in- 
fusing into  it  an  ideal  and  romantic  element.  It  has  softened 
the  violence  of  men;  it  has  improved  their  manners;  it  has  les- 
sened their  cruelty.  Thus  far,  the  gain  is  complete  and  unde- 
niable. But  if  we  ask  what  their  influence  has  been,  not  on  the 
general  interests  of  society,  but  on  one  of  those  interests,  namely, 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  answer  is  not  so  obvious.  For,  to 
state  the  matter  candidly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  the 
greatest  works  which  instruct  and  delight  mankind  have  been 
composed  by  women.  In  poetry,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in 
music,  the  most  exquisite  productions  are  the  work  of  men.  No 
woman,  however  favourable  her  circumstances  may  have  been,  has 
made  a discovery  sufficiently  important  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  mind.  These  are  facts  which  cannot  be 
contested,  and  from  them  a very  stringent  and  peremptory  infer- 
ence has  been  drawn.  From  them  it  has  been  inferred,  and  it  is 
openly  stated  by  eminent  writers,  that  women  have  no  concern 
with  the  highest  forms  of  knowledge ; that  such  matters  are  alto- 
gether out  of  their  reach  ; that  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
practical,  moral,  and  domestic  life,  which  it  is  their  province  to 
exalt  and  to  beautify ; but  that  they  can  exercise  no  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  over  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  that  if 
they  seek  to  exercise  such  influence,  they  will  not  only  fail  in  their 
object,  but  will  restrict  the  field  of  their  really  useful  and  legi- 
timate activity. 

Now,  I may  as  well  state  at  once,  and  at  the  outset,  that  I 
have  come  here  to-night  with  the  intention  of  combating  this 
proposition,  which  I hold  to  be  unphilosophical  and  dangerous ; 
false  in  theory  and  pernicious  in  practice.  I believe,  and  I hope 
before  we  separate  to  convince  you,  that  so  far  from  women  exer- 
cising little  or  no  influence  over  the  progress  of  knowledge,  they 
are  capable  of  exercising  and  have  actually  exercised  an  enormous 
influence ; that  this  influence  is,  in  fact,  so  great  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  assign  limits  to  it;  and  that  great  as  it  is.  it  may  with 
advantage  be  still  further  increased.  I hope,  moreover,  to  con- 
vince you  that  this  influence  has  been  exhibited  not  merely  from 
time  to  time  in  rare,  sudden,  and  transitory  ebullitions,  but  that 
it  acts  by  virtue  of  certain  laws  inherent  to  human  nature ; and 
that  although  it  works  as  an  under-current  below  the  surface,  and 
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is  therefore  invisible  to  hasty  observers,  it  has  already  produced 
the  most  important  results,  and  has  affected  the  shape,  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  amount  of  our  knowledge. 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  we  must  first  of  all  understand  what 
knowledge  is.  Some  men  who  pride  themselves  on  their  common 
sense — and  whenever  a man  boasts  much  about  that,  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  lie  has  very  little  sense,  either  common  or  un- 
common— such  men  there  are  who  will  tell  you  that  all  knowledge 
consists  of  facts,  that  everything  else  is  mere  talk  and  theory, 
and  that  nothing  has  any  value  except  facts.  Those  who  speak  so 
much  of  the  value  of  facts  may  understand  the  meaning  of  fact, 
but  they  evidently  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  value.  For, 
the  value  of  a thing  is  not  a property  residing  in  that  thing,  nor 
is  it  a component ; but  it  is  simply  its  relation  to  some  other 
thing.  We  say,  for  instance,  that  a five-shilling  piece  has  a certain 
value  ; but  the  value  does  not  reside  in  the  coin.  If  it  does, 
where  is  it  ? Our  senses  cannot  grasp  value.  We  cannot  see 
value,  nor  hear  it,  nor  feel  it,  nor  taste  it,  nor  smell  it.  The 
value  consists  solely  in  the  relation  which  the  live-shilling  piece 
bears  to  something  else.  Just  so  in  regard  to  facts.  Facts, 
as  facts,  have  no  sort  of  value,  but  are  simply  a mass  of  idle 
lumber.  The  value  of  a fact  is  not  an  element  or  constituent  of 
that  fact,  but  is  its  relation  to  the  total  stock  of  our  knowledge, 
either  present  or  prospective.  Facts,  therefore,  have  merely  a 
potential  and,  as  it  were,  subsequent  value,  and  the  only  advantage 
of  possessing  them  is  the  possibility  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
them  ; in  other  words,  of  rising  to  the  idea,  the  principle,  the  law 
which  governs  them.  Our  knowledge  is  composed  not  of  facts, 
but  of  the  relations  which  facts  and  ideas  bear  to  themselves  and 
to  each  other  ; and  real  knowledge  consists  not  in  an  acquaintance 
with  facts,  which  only  makes  a pedant,  but  in  the  use  of  facts, 
which  makes  a philosopher. 

Looking  at  knowledge  in  this  way,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
three  divisions — Method,  Science,  and  Art.  Of  method  I will 
speak  presently ; but  I will  first  state  the  limits  of  the  other  two 
divisions.  The  immediate  object  of  all  art  is  either  pleasure  or 
utility : the  immediate  object  of  all  science  is  solely  truth.  As 
art  and  science  have  different  objects,  so  also  have  they  different 
faculties.  The  faculty  of  art  is  to  change  events  ; the  faculty  of 
science  is  to  foresee  them.  The  phenomena  with  which  we  deal 
are  controlled  by  art;  they  are  predicted  by  science.  The  more 
complete  a science  is,  the  greater  its  power  of  prediction  ; the 
more  complete  an  art  is,  the  greater  its  power  of  control.  Astro- 
nomy, for  instance,  is  called  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  because  it 
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is  the  most  advanced  of  all ; and  the  astronomer,  while  he  aban- 
dons all  hope  of  controlling  or  altering  the  phenomena,  frequently 
knows  what  the  phenomena  will  be  years  before  they  actually 
appear ; the  extent  of  his  foreknowledge  proving  the  accuracy  of 
his  science.  So,  too,  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  we  predict  that, 
certain  circumstances  being  present,  certain  results  must  follow  ; 
and  having  done  this,  our  science  ceases.  Our  art  then  begins, 
and  from  that  moment  the  object  of  utility  and  the  faculty  of 
control  come  into  play  ; so  that  in  the  art  of  mechanics,  we  alter 
what  in  the  science  of  mechanics  we  were  content  to  foresee. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  tendencies  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion is  to  give  a scientific  basis  to  that  faculty  of  control  which  is 
represented  by  art,  and  thus  afford  fresh  prominence  to  the  faculty 
of  prediction.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  society  there  are  many 
arts,  but  no  sciences.  A little  later,  science  begins  to  appear, 
and  every  subsequent  step  is  marked  by  an  increased  desire  to 
bring  art  under  the  dominion  of  science.  To  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  this  tendency  is  so  familiar 
that  I need  hardly  stop  to  prove  it.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able instance  is  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  which,  for  thousands  of 
years,  was  a mere  empirical  art,  resting  on  the  traditional  maxims 
of  experience,  but  which,  during  the  present  century,  chemists 
began  to  draw  under  their  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  practical  art 
of  manuring  the  ground  is  now  explained  by  laws  of  physical 
science.  Probably  the  next  step  will  be  to  bring  another  part  of 
the  art  of  agriculture  under  the  dominion  of  meteorology,  which 
will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  conditions  which  govern  the  changes 
of  the  weather  have  been  so  generalized  as  to  enable  us  to  foretell 
what  the  weather  will  be. 

General  reasoning,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  history  of  what  lias 
been  actually  done,  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  highest,  the  ripest, 
and  the  most  important  form  of  knowledge,  is  the  scientific  form 
of  predicting  consequences  ; it  is  therefore  to  this  form  that  I 
shall  restrict  the  remainder  of  what  I have  to  say  to  you  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  women.  And  the  point  which  I shall  attempt 
to  prove  is,  that  there  is  a natural,  a leading,  and  probably  an 
indestructible  element,  in  the  minds  of  women,  which  enables 
them,  not  indeed  to  make  scientific  discoveries,  but  to  exercise 
the  most  momentous  and  salutary  influence  over  the  method  by 
which  discoveries  are  made.  And  as  all  questions  concerning  the 
philosophy  of  method  lie  at  the  very  root  of  our  knowledge,  I 
will,  in  the  first  place,  state,  as  succinctly  as  I am  able,  the  only 
two  methods  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  truth. 

The  scientific  inquirer,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  he  whoso 
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object  is  merely  truth,  has  only  two  ways  of  attaining  his  result. 
He  may  proceed  from  the  external  world  to  the  internal ; or  he 
may  begin  with  the  internal  and  proceed  to  the  external.  In  the 
former  case  he  studies  the  facts  presented  to  his  senses,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a true  idea  of  them  ; in  the  latter  case,  he  studies 
the  ideas  already  in  his  mind,  in  order  to  explain  the  facts  of 
which  his  senses  are  cognizant.  If  he  begin  with  the  facts  his 
method  is  inductive ; if  lie  begin  with  the  ideas  it  is  deductive. 
The  inductive  philosopher  collects  phenomena  either  by  observa- 
tion or  by  experiment,  and  from  them  rises  to  the  general  principle 
or  law  which  explains  and  covers  them.  The  deductive  philoso- 
pher draws  the  principle  from  ideas  already  existing  in  his  mind, 
and  explains  the  phenomena  by  descending  on  them,  instead  of 
rising  from  them.  Several  eminent  thinkers  have  asserted  that 
every  idea  is  the  result  of  induction,  and  that  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry, for  instance,  are  the  product  of  early  and  unconscious  in- 
duction. In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  great  work  on  Logic, 
affirms  that  all  reasoning  is  in  reality  from  particular  to  particular, 
and  that  the  major  premiss  of  every  syllogism  is  merely  a record 
and  register  of  knowledge  previously  obtained.  Whether  this  be 
true,  or  whether,  as  another  school  of  thinkers  asserts,  we  have 
ideas  antecedent  to  experience,  is  a question  which  has  been  hotly 
disputed,  but  which  I do  not  believe  the  actual  resources  of  our 
knowledge  can  answer,  and  certainly  I have  no  intention  at  pre- 
sent of  making  the  attempt.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  call 
geometry  a deductive  science,  because,  even  if  its  axioms  are 
arrived  at  inductively,  the  inductive  process  is  extremely  small, 
and  we  are  unconscious  of  it ; while  the  deductive  reasonings 
form  the  great  mass  and  difficulty  of  the  science. 

To  bring  this  distinction  home  to  you,  I will  illustrate  it  by  a 
specimen  of  deductive  and  inductive  investigation  of  the  same 
subject.  Suppose  a writer  on  what  is  termed  social  science  wishes 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  different  habits  of  thought  on  the 
average  duration  of  life,  and  taking  as  an  instance  the  opposite 
pursuits  of  poets  and  mathematicians,  asks  which  of  them  live 
longest.  How  is  he  to  solve  this  ? If  he  proceeds  inductively  he 
will  first  collect  the  facts,  that  is,  he  will  ransack  the  biographies 
of  poets  and  mathematicians  in  different  ages,  different  climates, 
and  different  states  of  society,  so  as  to  eliminate  perturbations 
arising  from  circumstances  not  connected  with  his  subject.  He 
will  then  throw  the  results  into  the  statistical  form  of  tables  of 
mortality,  and  on  comparing  them  will  find,  that  notwithstanding 
the  immense  variety  of  circumstances  which  he  has  investigated, 
there  is  a general  average  which  constitutes  an  empirical  law,  and 
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proves  that  mathematicians,  as  a body,  are  longer  lived  than  poets. 
This  is  the  inductive  method.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deductive 
inquirer  will  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusion  by  a totally 
different  method.  He  will  argue  thus:  poetry  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  mathematics  to  the  understanding.  To  work  the 
imagination  is  more  exciting  than  to  work  the  understanding, 
and  what  is  habitually  exciting  is  usually  unhealthy.  But  what 
is  usually  unhealthy  will  tend  to  shorten  life ; therefore  poetry 
tends  more  than  mathematics  to  shorten  life ; therefore  on  the 
whole  poets  will  die  sooner  than  mathematicians. 

You  now  see  the  difference  between  induction  and  deduction ; 
and  you  see,  too,  that  both  methods  are  valuable,  and  that  any 
conclusion  must  be  greatly  strengthened  if  we  can  reach  it  by  two 
such  different  paths.  To  connect  this  with  the  question  before 
us,  I will  endeavour  to  establish  two  propositions.  First,  That 
women  naturally  prefer  the  deductive  method  to  the  inductive. 
Secondly,  That  women  by  encouraging  in  men  deductive  habits  of 
thought,  have  rendered  an  immense,  though  unconscious,  service 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  preventing  scientific  investigators 
from  being  as  exclusively  inductive  as  they  would  otherwise  be. 

In  regard  to  women  being  by  nature  more  deductive,  and  men 
more  inductive,  you  will  remember  that  induction  assigns  the 
first  place  to  particular  facts ; deduction  to  general  propositions 
or  ideas.  Now,  there  are  several  reasons  why  women  prefer  the 
deductive,  and,  if  I may  so  say,  ideal  method.  They  are  more 
emotional,  more  enthusiastic,  and  more  imaginative  than  men ; 
they  therefore  live  more  in  an  ideal  world ; while  men,  with  their 
colder,  harder,  and  austerer  organisations,  are  more  practical  and 
more  under  the  dominion  of  facts,  to  which  they  consequently 
ascribe  a higher  importance.  Another  circumstance  which  makes 
women  more  deductive,  is  that  they  possess  more  of  what  is  called 
intuition.  They  cannot  see  so  far  as  men  can,  but  what  they  do 
see  they  see  quicker.  Hence,  they  are  constantly  tempted  to 
grasp  at  once  at  an  idea,  and  seek  to  solve  a problem  suddenly,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  slower  and  more  laborious  ascent  of  the 
inductive  investigator. 

That  women  are  more  deductive  than  men,  because  they  think 
quicker  than  men,  is  a proposition  which  some  persons  will  not 
relish,  and  yet  it  may  be  proved  in  a variety  of  ways.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  prevent  its  being  universally  admitted  except  the 
fact,  that  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  women  think  is 
obscured  by  that  miserable,  that  contemptible,  that  preposterous 
system,  called  their  education,  in  which  valuable  things  are  care- 
fully kept  from  them,  and  trifling  things  carefully  taught  to 
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them,  until  their  fine  and  nimble  minds  are  too  often  irretriev- 
ably injured.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  in  the  lower  classes  the 
superior  quickness  of  women  is  even  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
upper  ; and  an  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Currie,  mentions  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  when  a labourer  and  his  wife  came  together  to 
consult  him,  it  was  always  from  the  woman  that  he  gained  the 
clearest  and  most  precise  information,  the  intellect  of  the  man 
moving  too  slowly  for  bis  purpose.  To  this  I may  add  another 
observation  which  many  travellers  have  made,  and  which  any  one 
can  verify : namely,  that  when  you  are  in  a foreign  country,  and 
speaking  a foreign  language,  women  will  understand  you  quicker 
than  men  will ; and  that  for  the  same  reason,  if  you  lose  your  way 
in  a town  abroad,  it  is  always  best  to  apply  to  a woman,  because  a 
man  will  show  less  readiness  of  apprehension. 

These,  and  other  circumstances  which  might  be  adduced — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  insight  into  character  possessed  by  women, 
and  the  fine  tact  for  which  they  are  remarkable — prove  that  they 
are  more  deductive  than  men,  for  two  principal  reasons.  First, 
Because  they  are  quicker  than  men.  Secondly,  Because,  being 
more  emotional  and  enthusiastic,  they  live  in  a more  ideal  world, 
and  therefore  prefer  a method  of  inquiry  which  proceeds  from 
ideas  to  facts ; leaving  to  men  the  opposite  method  of  proceeding 
from  facts  to  ideas. 

, My  second  proposition  is,  that  women  have  rendered  great 
though  unconscious  service  to  science,  by  encouraging  and  keeping 
alive  this  habit  of  deductive  thought;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for 
them,  scientific  men  would  be  much  too  inductive,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  our  knowledge  would  be  hindered.  There  are  many  here 
who  will  not  willingly  admit  this  proposition,  because,  in  England, 
since  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  inductive 
method,  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  physical  truths,  has  been 
the  object,  not  of  rational  admiration,  but  of  a blind  and  servile 
worship ; and  it  is  constantly  said,  that  since  the  time  of  Bacon 
all  great  physical  discoveries  have  been  made  by  that  process.  If 
this  be  true,  then  of  course  the  deductive  habits  of  women  must, 
in  reference  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  have  done  more  harm 
than  good.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  the  greatest 
modern  discoveries  have  all  been  made  by  induction  ; and  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  believed  to  be  true  is  one  of  many 
proofs  how  much  more  successful  Englishmen  have  been  in 
making  discoveries  than  in  investigating  the  principles  according 
to  which  discoveries  are  made. 

I he  first  instance  I will  give  you  of  the  triumph  of  the  deduc- 
tive method,  is  in  the  most  important  discovery  yet  made  re- 
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epecting  the  inorganic  world  ; I mean  the  discovery  of  the  law'  of 
gravitation  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Several  of  Newton’s  other 
discoveries  were,  no  doubt,  inductive,  in  so  far  as  they  merely 
assumed  such  provisional  and  tentative  hypotheses  as  are  always 
necessary  to  make  experiments  fruitful.  But  it  is  certain  that 
his  greatest  discovery  of  all  was  deductive,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  ; that  is  to  say,  the  process  of  reasoning  from  ideas  was 
out  of  all  proportion  large,  compared  to  the  process  of  reasoning 
from  facts.  Five  or  six  years  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II., 
Newton  was  sitting  in  a garden,  when  (you  all  know'  this  part  of 
the  story)  an  apple  fell  from  a tree.  Whether  he  had  been 
already  musing  respecting  gravitation,  or  whether  the  fall  of  the 
apple  directed  his  thoughts  into  that  channel  is  uncertain,  and  is 
immaterial  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  merely  to  indicate 
the  course  his  mind  actually  took.  His  object  was  to  discover 
some  law,  that  is,  rise  to  some  higher  truth  respecting  gravity 
than  was  previously  known.  Observe  how  he  went  to  work.  He 
sat  still  where  he  was,  and  he  thought.  He  did  not  get  up  to 
make  experiments  concerning  gravitation,  nor  did  he  go  home  to 
consult  observations  which  others  had  made,  or  to  collate  tables  of 
observations : he  did  not  even  continue  to  watch  tho  external 
world,  but  he  sat,  like  a man  entranced  and  enraptured,  feeding 
on  his  own  mind,  and  evolving  idea  after  idea.  He  thought  that, 
if  the  apple  had  been  on  a higher  tree,  if  it  had  been  on  the 
highest  known  tree,  it  would  have  equally  fallen.  Thus  far,  there 
was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  power  which  made  the  apple  fall 
was  susceptible  of  diminution ; and  if  it  were  not  susceptible  of 
diminution,  why  should  it  be  susceptible  of  limit  ? If  it  were 
unlimited  and  undiminished,  it  would  extend  above  the  earth  ; it 
would  reach  the  moon  and  keep  her  in  her  orbit.  If  the  power 
which  made  the  apple  fall  was  actually  able  to  control  the  moon, 
why  should  it  stop  there  ? Why  should  not  the  planets  also  be 
controlled,  and  why  should  not  they  be  forced  to  run  their  course 
by  the  necessity  of  gravitating  towards  the  sun,  just  as  the  moon 
gravitated  towards  the  earth  ? His  mind  thus  advancing  from 
idea  to  idea,  he  was  carried  by  imagination  into  the  realms  of 
space,  and  still  sitting,  neither  experimenting  nor  observing,  but 
heedless  of  the  operations  of  nature,  he  completed  the  most  sub- 
lime and  majestic  speculation  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.  Owing  to  an  inaccurate  measurement  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  the  details  which  verified  this  stupendous 
conception  were  not  completed  till  twenty  years  later,  when 
Newton,  still  pursuing  the  same  process,  made  a deductive  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  Kepler : so  that  both  in  the  beginning  and 
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in  the  end,  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  greatest  natural  philo- 
sopher the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  the  fruit  of  the  deductive 
method.  See  how  small  a part  the  senses  played  in  that  dis- 
covery ! It  was  the  triumph  of  the  idea  ! It  was  the  audacity  of 
genius ! It  was  the  outbreak  of  a mind  so  daring,  and  yet  so 
subtle,  that  we  have  only  Shakspeare’s  with  which  to  compare  it. 
To  pretend,  therefore,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  fall  of  the 
apple  was  the  cause  of  the  discovery,  and  then  to  adduce  that  as 
a confirmation  of  the  idle  and  superficial  saying  “that  great 
events  spring  from  little  causes,”  only  shows  how  unable  such 
writers  are  to  appreciate  what  our  masters  have  done  for  us.  No 
great  event  ever  sprung,  or  ever  will  spring,  from  a little  cause ; 
and  this,  the  greatest  of  all  discoveries,  had  a cause  fully  equal 
to  the  effect  produced.  The  cause  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  was  not  the  fall  of  the  apple,  nor  was  it  anything  that 
occurred  in  the  external  world.  The  cause  of  the  discovery  of 
Newton  was  the  mind  of  Newton  himself. 

The  next  instance  I will  mention  of  the  successful  employment 
of  the  a priori,  or  deductive  method,  concerns  the  mineral  king- 
dom. If  you  take  a crystallised  substance  as  it  is  usually  found 
in  nature,  nothing  can  at  first  sight  appear  more  irregular  and 
capricious.  Even  in  its  simplest  form,  the  shape  is  so  various  as 
to  be  perplexing ; but  natural  crystals  are  generally  met  with, 
not  in  primary  forms,  but  in  secondary  ones,  in  which  they  have 
a singularly  confused  and  uncouth  aspect.  These  strange-looking 
bodies  had  long  excited  the  attention  of  philosophers,  who,  after 
the  approved  inductive  fashion,  subjected  them  to  all  sorts  of 
experiments ; divided  them,  broke  them  up,  measured  them, 
weighed  them,  analysed  them,  thrust  them  into  crucibles,  brought 
chemical  agents  to  bear  upon  them,  and  did  everything  they  could 
think  of  to  worm  out  the  secret  of  these  crystals,  and  get  at  their 
mystery.  Still,  the  mystery  was  not  revealed  to  them.  At  length, 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a Frenchman  named  Haiiy,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  a remarkable  age,  made  the  dis- 
covery, and  ascertained  that  these  native  crystals,  irregular  as 
they  appear,  are  in  truth  perfectly  regular,  and  that  their  secondary 
forms  deviate  from  their  primary  forms  by  a regular  process  of 
diminution  ; that  is,  by  what  he  termed  laws  of  decrement — the 
principles  of  decrease  being  as  unerring  as  those  of  increase. 
Now,  I beg  that  you  will  particularly  notice  how  this  striking 
discovery  was  made.  Haiiy  was  essentially  a poet ; and  his  great 
delight  was  to  wander  in  the  Jardin  du.  Roi , observing  nature, 
not  as  a physical  philosopher,  but  as  a poet.  Though  his  under- 
standing was  strong,  his  imagination  was  stronger  ; and  it  was  for 
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the  purpose  of  filling  his  mind  with  ideas  of  beauty  that  he 
directed  his  attention  at  first  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  its 
graceful  forms  and  various  hues.  His  poetic  temperament  luxu- 
riating in  such  images  of  beauty,  his  mind  became  saturated  with 
ideas  of  symmetry,  and  Cuvier  assures  us  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  those  ideas  that  he  began  to  believe  that  the  apparently 
irregular  forms  of  native  crystals  were  in  reality  regular ; in  other 
words,  that  in  them,  too,  there  was  a beauty — a hidden  beauty — 
though  the  senses  were  unable  to  discern  it.  As  soon  as  this  idea 
was  firmly  implanted  in  his  mind,  at  least  half  the  discovery  was 
made  ; for  he  had  got  the  key  to  it,  and  was  on  the  right  road, 
which  others  had  missed  because,  while  they  approached  minerals 
experimentally  on  the  side  of  the  senses,  he  approached  them 
speculatively  on  the  side  of  the  idea.  This  is  not  a mere  fanciful 
assertion  of  mine,  since  Haiiy  himself  tells  us,  in  his  great  work 
on  Mineralogy,  that  he  took,  as  his  starting  point,  ideas  of  the 
symmetry  of  form  ; and  that  from  those  ideas  he  worked  down 
deductively  to  his  subject.  It  was  in  this  way,  and  of  course  after 
a long  series  of  subsequent  labours,  that  he  read  the  riddle  which 
had  baffled  his  able  but  unimaginative  predecessors.  And  there 
are  two  circumstances  worthy  of  note,  as  confirming  what  I have 
said  respecting  the  real  history  of  this  discovery.  The  first  is, 
that  although  Haiiy  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  science,  his  means  of  observation  were  so  rude  that  subsequent 
crystallographers  declare  that  hardly  any  of  his  measurements  of 
angles  are  correct ; as  indeed  is  not  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the 
goniometer  which  he  employed  was  a very  imperfect  instrument ; 
and  that  of  Wollaston,  which  acts  by  reflection,  was  not  then  in- 
vented. The  other  circumstance  is,  that  the  little  mathematics 
he  once  knew  he  had  forgotten  amid  his  poetic  and  imaginative 
pursuits ; so  that,  in  working  out  the  details  of  his  own  science, 
he  was  obliged,  like  a schoolboy,  to  learn  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry before  he  could  prove  to  the  world  what  he  had  already 
proved  to  himself,  and  could  bring  the  laws  of  the  science  of  form 
to  bear  upon  the  structure  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

To  these  cases  of  the  application  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
ideal  method  to  the  inorganic  world,  I will  add  another  from  the 
organic  department  of  nature.  Those  among  you  who  are  inter- 
ested in  botany,  are  aware  that  the  highest  morphological 
generalisation  we  possess  respecting  plants,  is  the  great  law  of 
metamorphosis,  according  to  which  the  stamens,  pistils,  corollas, 
bracts,  petals,  and  so  forth,  of  every  plant.,  are  simply  modified 
leaves.  It  is  now  known  that  these  various  parts,  different  in 
shape,  different  in  colour,  and  different  in  function,  are  successive 
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stages  of  the  leaf — epochs,  as  it  were,  of  its  history.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  who  made  this  discovery?  Was  it  some  induc- 
tive investigator,  who  had  spent  years  in  experiments  and  minute 
observations  of  plants,  and  who,  with  indefatigable  industry,  had 
collected  them,  classified  them,  given  them  hard  names,  dried 
them,  laid  them  up  in  his  herbarium  that  he  might  at  leisure 
study  their  structure  and  rise  to  their  laws  ? Not  so.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Gothe,  the  greatest  poet.  Germany  has  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  he 
made  it,  not  in  spite  of  being  a poet,  but  because  he  was  a poet. 
It  was  his  brilliant  imagination,  his  passion  for  beauty,  and  bis 
exquisite  conception  of  form,  which  supplied  him  with  ideas, 
from  which,  reasoning  deductively,  he  arrived  at  conclusions  by 
descent,  not  by  ascent.  He  stood  on  an  eminence,  and  looking 
down  from  the  heights  generalised  the  law.  Then  he  descended 
into  the  plains,  and  verified  the  idea.  When  the  discovery  was 
announced  by  Gothe,  the  botanists  not  only  rejected  it,  but  were 
filled  with  wrath  at  the  notion  of  a poet  invading  their  territory. 
What ! a man  who  made  verses  and  wrote  plays,  a mere  man  of 
imagination,  a poor  creature  who  knew  nothing  of  facts,  who  had 
not  even  used  the  microscope,  who  had  made  no  great  experiments 
on  the  growth  of  plants ; was  he  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of 
physical  science,  and  give  himself  out  as  a philosopher  ? It  was 
too  absurd.  But  Gothe,  who  had  thrown  his  idea  upon  the  world, 
could  afford  to  wait  and  bide  his  time.  You  know  the  result. 
The  men  of  facts  at  length  succumbed  before  the  man  of  ideas  ; 
the  philosophers,  even  on  their  own  ground,  were  beaten  by  the 
poet, ; and  this  great  discovery  is  now  received  and  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  those  very  persons  who,  if  they  had  lived  fifty  years 
ago,  would  have  treated  it  with  scorn,  and  who  even  nowT  still  go 
on  in  their  old  routine,  telling  us,  in  defiance  of  the  history  of 
our  knowledge,  that  all  physical  discoveries  are  made  by  the 
Baconian  method,  and  that  any  other  method  is  unworthy  the 
attention  of  sound  and  sensible  thinkers. 

One  more  instance,  and  I have  done  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  same  great  poet  made  another  important  physical 
discovery  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Gothe,  strolling  in  a ceme- 
tery near  Venice,  stumbled  on  a skull  which  w'as  lying  before 
him.  Suddenly  the  idea  Hashed  across  his  mind  that  the  skull 
was  composed  of  vertebrae  ; in  other  words,  that  the  bony  covering 
of  the  head  was  simply  an  expansion  of  the  bony  covering  of  the 
6pine.  This  luminous  idea  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Oken  and 
a few  other  great  naturalists  in  Germany  and  France,  but  it  was 
not  received  in  England  till  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Owen  took  it 
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up,  and  in  his  very  remarkable  work  on  the  “ Homologies  of  the 
Vertebrate  Skeleton,'’  showed  its  meaning  and  purpose  as  con- 
tributing towards  a general  scheme  of  philosophic  anatomy.  That 
the  discovery  was  made  by  Gothe  late  in  the  eighteentli  century 
is  certain,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  for  fifty  years  afterwards 
the  English  anatomists,  with  all  their  tools  and  all  their  dis- 
sections, ignored  or  despised  that  very  discovery  which  they  are 
now  compelled  to  accept. 

You  will  particularly  observe  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  discovery  was  made.  It  was  not  made  by  some  great  surgeon, 
dissector,  or  physician,  but  it  was  made  by  a great  poet,  and 
amidst  scenes  most  likely  to  excite  a poetic  temperament.  It 
was  made  in  Venice,  that  land  so  calculated  to  fire  the  imagina- 
tion of  a poet ; the  land  of  marvels,  the  land  of  poetry  and  romance, 
the  land  of  painting  and  of  song.  It  was  made,  too,  when  Gbthe, 
surrounded  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  would  be  naturally  impressed 
with  those  feelings  of  solemn  awe,  in  whose  presence  the  human 
understanding,  rebuked  and  abashed,  becomes  weak  and  helpless, 
and  leaves  the  imagination  unfettered  to  wander  in  that  ideal 
world  which  is  its  own  peculiar  abode,  and  from  which  it  derives 
its  highest  aspirations. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a striking  similarity 
between  this  event  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  in  the 
greatest  production  of  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  pos- 
sessed ; I mean  Shakspeare’s  “ Hamlet.”  You  remember  that 
wonderful  scene  in  the  churchyard,  when  Hamlet  walks  in  among 
the  graves,  where  the  brutal  and  ignorant  clowns  are  singing  and 
jeering  and  jesting  over  the  remains  of  the  dead.  You  remember 
how  the  fine  imagination  of  the  great  Danish  thinker  is  stirred  by 
the  spectacle,  albeit  he  knows  not  yet  that  the  grave  which  is 
being  dug  at  his  feet  is  destined  to  contain  all  that  he  holds  dear 
upon  earth.  But  though  he  wists  not  of  this,  he  is  moved  like 
the  great  German  poet,  and  he,  like  Gothe,  takes  up  a skull,  and 
his  speculative  faculties  begin  to  work.  Images  of  decay  crowd 
on  his  mind  as  he  thinks  how  the  mighty  are  fallen  and  have 
passed  away.  In  a moment,  his  imagination  carries  him  back 
two  thousand  years,  and  he  almost  believes  that  the  skull  he 
holds  in  his  hand  is  indeed  the  skull  of  Alexander,  and  in  his 
mind’s  eye  he  contrasts  the  putrid  bone  with  what  it  once  con- 
tained, the  brain  of  the  scourge  and  conqueror  of  mankind.  Then 
it  is  that  suddenly  he,  like  Gothe,  passes  into  an  ideal  physical 
world,  and  seizing  the  great  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  that  doctrine  which  in  his  age  it  was  difficult  to  grasp, 
he  begins  to  show  how,  by  a long  series  of  successive  changes,  the 
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head  of  Alexander  might  have  been  made  to  subserve  the  most 
ignoble  purposes ; the  substance  being  always  metamorphosed, 
never  destroyed.  “ Why,”  asks  Hamlet,  “ why  may  not  imagina- 
tion trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander?”  when,  just  as  he  is 
about  to  pursue  this  train  of  ideas,  he  is  stopped  by  one  of  those 
men  of  facts,  one  of  those  practical  and  prosaic  natures,  who  are 
always  ready  to  impede  the  flight  of  genius.  By  his  side  stands 
the  faithful,  the  affectionate,  but  the  narrow-minded  Horatio, 
who,  looking  upon  all  this  as  the  dream  of  a distempered  fancy, 
objects  that — “ ’Twere  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so.” 
0 ! what  a picture ! what  a contrast  between  Hamlet  and  Horatio  ; 
between  the  idea  and  the  sense  ; between  the  imagination  and 
the  understanding.  “ ’Twere  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider 
so.”  Even  thus  was  Gotke  troubled  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
thus  too  often  speculation  is  stopped,  genius  is  chilled,  and  the 
play  and  swell  of  the  human  mind  repressed,  because  ideas  are 
made  subordinate  to  facts,  because  the  external  is  preferred  to 
the  internal,  and  because  the  Horatios  of  action  discourage  the 
Hamlets  of  thought. 

Much  more  could  I have  said  to  you  on  this  subject,  and  gladly 
would  I have  enlarged  on  so  fruitful  a theme  as  the  philosophy  of 
scientific  method ; a philosophy  too  much  neglected  in  this  country, 
but  of  the  deepest  interest  to  those  who  care  to  rise  above  the 
little  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  who  love  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  our  knowledge,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  conditions  under 
which  that  knowledge  exists.  But  I fear  that  I have  almost  ex- 
hausted your  patience  in  leading  you  into  paths  of  thought 
which,  not  being  familiar,  must  be  somewhat  difficult,  and  I can 
hardly  hope  that  I have  succeeded  in  making  every  point  perfectly 
clear.  Still,  I do  trust  that  there  is  no  obscurity  as  to  the  general 
results.  I trust  that  I have  not  altogether  raised  my  voice  in  vain 
liefore  this  great  assembly,  and  that  I have  done  at  least  some- 
thing towards  vindicating  the  use  in  physical  science  of  that 
deductive  method  which,  dming  the  last  two  centuries,  English- 
men have  unwisely  despised.  Not  that  I deny  for  a moment  the 
immense  value  of  the  opposite  or  inductive  method.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  standing  in  this  theatre  to  do  so.  It  is 
impossible  to  forget  that  within  the  precincts  of  this  building 
great  secrets  have  been  extorted  from  nature  by  induction  alone. 
Under  the  shadow  aud  protection  of  this  noble  Institution,  men 
of  real  eminence,  men  of  power  and  thought  have,  by  a skilful 
employment  of  that  method,  made  considerable  additions  to  our 
knowledge,  have  earned  for  themselves  the  respect,  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  well  deserve  the  homage  of  posterity.  To  them 
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all  honour  is  due ; and  I,  for  one,  would  say,  let  that  honour  be 
paid  freely,  ungrudgingly,  and  with  an  open  and  bounteous  heart. 
But  I venture  to  submit  that  all  discoveries  have  not  been  made 
by  this,  their  favourite  process.  I submit  that  there  is  a spiritual, 
a poetic,  and  for  aught  we  know  a spontaneous  and  uncaused  ele- 
ment in  the  human  mind,  which  ever  and  anon,  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  gives  us  a glimpse  and  a forecast  of  the  future, 
and  urges  us  to  seize  truth  as  it  were  by  anticipation.  In  attack- 
ing the  fortress,  we  may  sometimes  storm  the  citadel  without 
stopping  to  sap  the  outworks.  That  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  this  way,  the  history  of  our  knowledge  decisively  proves. 
And  if,  passing  from  what  has  been  already  accomplished,  we  look 
at  what  remains  to  be  done,  we  shall  find  that  the  necessity  of 
some  such  plan  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  pressing.  The 
field  of  thought  is  rapidly  widening,  and  as  the  horizon  recedes 
on  every  side,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  the  mere  logical 
operations  of  the  understanding  to  cover  the  whole  of  that  enor- 
mous and  outlying  domain.  Already  the  division  of  labour  has 
been  pushed  so  far  that  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  in 
comprehensiveness  more  than  we  gain  in  accuracy.  In  our  pursuit 
after  special  truths,  we  run  no  small  risk  of  dwarfing  our  own 
minds.  By  concentrating  our  attention,  we  are  apt  to  narrow  our 
conceptions,  and  to  miss  those  commanding  views  which  would 
be  attained  by  a wider  though  perhaps  less  minute  survey.  It  is 
but  too  clear  that  something  of  this  sort  has  already  happened, 
and  that  serious  mischief  has  been  wrought.  For,  look  at  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  those  who  profess  to  guide,  and  who 
in  some  measure  do  guide,  public  opinion  in  the  scientific  world. 
According  to  their  verdict,  if  a man  does  something  specific  and 
immediate,  if,  for  instance,  he  discovers  a new  acid  or  a new  salt, 
great  admiration  is  excited,  and  his  praise  is  loudly  celebrated. 
But  when  a man  like  Gothe  puts  forth  some  vast  and  pregnant 
idea  which  is  destined  to  revolutionise  a whole  department  of 
inquiry,  and  by  inaugurating  a new  train  of  thought  to  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ; if  it  happens,  as  is 
always  the  case,  that  certain  facts  contradict  that  view,  then  the 
so-called  soieutific  men  rise  up  in  arms  against  the  author  of  so 
daring  an  innovation ; a storm  is  raised  about  his  head,  he  is 
denounced  as  a dreamer,  an  idle  visionary,  an  interloper  in  matters 
which  he  has  not  studied  with  proper  sobriety. 

Thus  it  is  that  great  minds  are  depressed  in  order  that  little 
minds  may  be  raised.  This  false  standard  of  excellence  has  cor- 
rupted even  our  language,  and  vitiated  the  ordinary  forms  of 
speech.  Among  us  a theorist  is  actually  a term  of  reproach,  in- 
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stead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a term  of  honour;  for  to 
theorise  is  the  highest  function  of  genius,  and  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers must  always  be  the  greatest  theorists.  What  makes  all 
this  the  more  serious  is,  that  the  farther  our  knowledge  advances, 
the  greater  will  be  the  need  of  rising  to  transcendental  views  of  the 
physical  world.  To  the  magnificent  doctrine  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter,  we  are  now  adding  the  no  le«s  magnificent  one 
of  the  indestructibility  of  force ; and  we  are  beginning  to  perceive 
that,  according  to  the  ordinary  scientific  treatment,  our  investiga- 
tions must  be  confined  to  questions  of  metamorphosis  and  of  dis- 
tribution; that  the  study  of  causes  and  of  entities  is  forbidden 
to  us ; and  that  we  are  limited  to  phenomena  through  which  and 
above  which  we  can  never  hope  to  pass.  But,  unless  I greatly 
err,  there  is  something  in  us  which  craves  for  more  than  this. 
Surely  we  shall  not  always  be  satisfied,  even  in  physical  science, 
with  the  cheerless  prospect  of  never  reaching  beyond  the  laws  of 
co-existence  and  of  sequence  ? Surely  this  is  not  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  our  knowledge.  And  yet,  according  to  the  strict 
canons  of  inductive  logic,  we  can  do  no  more.  According  to  that 
method,  this  is  the  verge  and  confine  of  all.  Happily,  however, 
induction  is  only  one  of  our  resources.  Induction  is,  indeed,  a 
mighty  weapon  laid  up  in  the  armoury  of  the  human  mind,  and 
by  its  aid  great  deeds  have  been  accomplished,  and  noble  con- 
quests have  been  won.  But  in  that  armoury  there  is  another 
weapon,  I will  not  say  of  a stronger  make,  but  certainly  of  a 
keener  edge ; and,  if  that  weapon  had  been  oftener  used  during 
the  present  and  preceding  century,  our  knowledge  would  be  far 
more  advanced  than  it  actually  is.  If  the  imagination  had  been 
more  cultivated,  if  there  had  been  a closer  union  between  the 
spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  science,  natural  philosophy 
would  have  made  greater  progress,  because  natural  philosophers 
would  have  taken  a higher  and  more  successful  aim,  and  would 
have  enlisted  on  their  side  a wider  range  of  human  sympathies. 

From  this  point  of  view  you  will  see  the  incalculable  service 
women  have  rendered  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Great  and 
exclusive  as  is  our  passion  for  induction,  it  would,  but  for  them, 
have  been  greater  and  more  exclusive  still.  Empirical  as  we  are, 
slaves  as  we  are  to  the  tyranny  of  facts,  our  slavery  would,  but  for 
them,  have  been  more  complete  and  more  ignominious.  Their 
turn  of  thought,  their  habits  of  mind,  their  conversation,  their 
influence,  insensibly  extending  over  the  -whole  surface  of  society, 
and  frequently  penetrating  its  intimate  structure,  have,  more 
than  all  other  things  put  together,  tended  to  raise  us  into  an 
ideal  world,  lift  us  from  the  dust  in  which  we  are  too  prone  to 
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grovel,  and  develop  in  us  those  germs  of  imagination  which  even 
the  most  sluggish  and  apathetic  understandings  in  some  degree 
possess.  The  striking  fact  that  most  men  of  genius  have  had  re- 
markable mothers,  and  that  they  have  gained  from  their  mothers 
far  more  than  from  their  fathers ; this  singular  and  unquestion- 
able fact  can,  I think,  be  best  explained  by  the  principles  which 
I have  laid  down.  Some,  indeed,  will  tell  you  that  this  depends 
upon  laws  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  character  from  parent 
to  child.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  comes  it  that  while  every 
one  admits  that  remarkable  men  have  usually  remarkable  mothers, 
it  is  not  generally  admitted  that  remarkable  men  have  usually  re- 
markable fathers?  If  the  intellect  is  bequeathed  on  one  side, 
why  is  it  not  bequeathed  on  the  other  ? For  my  part,  I greatly 
doubt  whether  the  human  mind  is  handed  down  in  this  way,  like 
an  heir-loom,  from  one  generation  to  another.  I rather  believe 
that,  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  men  of  genius  and  their 
mothers,  the  really  important  events  occur  after  birth,  when  the 
habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  one  sex  act  upon  and  improve  the 
habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  other  sex.  Unconsciously,  and 
from  a very  early  period,  there  is  established  an  intimate  and  en- 
dearing connection  between  the  deductive  mind  of  the  mother 
and  the  inductive  mind  of  her  son.  The  understanding  of  the 
boy,  softened  and  yet  elevated  by  the  imagination  of  his  mother, 
is  saved  from  that  degeneracy  towards  which  the  mere  under- 
standing always  inclines ; it  is  saved  from  being  too  cold,  too 
matter-of-fact,  too  prosaic,  and  the  different  properties  and  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  more  harmoniously  developed  than  would 
otherwise  be  practicable.  Thus  it  is  that  by  the  mere  play  of  the 
affections  the  finished  man  is  ripened  and  completed.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  most  touching  and  the  most  sacred  form  of  human  love, 
the  purest,  the  highest,  and  the  holiest  compact  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable,  becomes  an  engine  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  truth.  In  after  life  other  rela- 
tions often  arise  by  which  the  same  process  is  continued.  And, 
notwithstanding  a few  exceptions,  we  do  undoubtedly  find  that 
the  most  truly  eminent  men  have  had  not  only  their  affections, 
but  also  their  intellect,  greatly  influenced  by  women.  I will  go 
even  farther ; and  I will  venture  to  say  that  those  who  have  not 
undergone  that  influence  betray  a something  incomplete  and 
mutilated.  We  detect,  even  in  their  genius,  a certain  frigidity  of 
tone  ; and  we  look  in  vain  for  that  burning  fire,  that  gushing  and 
spontaneous  nature  with  which  our  ideas  of  genius  are  indis- 
solubly associated.  Therefore,  it  is,  that  those  who  are  most 
anxious  that  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  should  be  enlarged, 
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ought  to  be  most  eager  that  the  influence  of  women  should  be 
increased,  in  order  that  every  resource  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  at  once  and  quickly  brought  into  play.  For  you  may  rely 
upon  it  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  all  those  resources 
will  be  needed,  and  will  be  taxed  even  to  the  utmost.  We  shall 
soon  have  on  our  hands  work  far  more  arduous  than  any  we  have 
yet  accomplished  ; and  we  shall  be  encountered  by  difficulties 
the  removal  of  which  will  require  every  sort  of  help,  and  every 
variety  of  power.  As  yet  we  are  in  the  infancy  of  our  knowledge. 
What  we  have  done  is  but  a speck  compared  to  what  remains  to 
be  done.  For  what  is  there  that  we  really  know  ? We  are  too 
apt  to  speak  as  if  we  had  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  truth 
and  raised  the  veil  of  the  goddess,  when  in  fact  we  are  still 
standing,  coward-like,  trembling  before  the  vestibule,  and  not 
daring,  from  very  fear,  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  temple.  The 
highest  of  our  so-called  laws  of  nature  are  as  yet  purely  empi- 
rical. You  are  startled  by  that  assertion,  but  it  is  literally  true. 
Not  one  single  physical  discovery  that  has  ever  been  made  has 
been  connected  with  the  laws  of  the  mind  that  made  it;  and 
until  that  connection  is  ascertained  our  knowledge  has  no  sure 
basis.  On  the  one  side  we  have  mind  ; on  the  other  side  we  have 
matter.  These  two  principles  are  so  interwoven,  they  so  act  upon 
and  perturb  each  other,  that  we  shall  never  really  know  the  laws 
of  one  unless  we  also  know  the  laws  of  both.  Everything  is  essen- 
tial ; everything  hangs  together,  and  forms  part  of  one  single 
scheme,  one  grand  and  complex  plan,  one  gorgeous  drama,  of 
which  the  universe  is  the  theatre.  They  who  discourse  to  you  of 
the  laws  of  nature  as  if  those  laws  were  binding  on  nature,  or  as  if 
they  formed  a part  of  nature,  deceive  both  you  and  themselves. 
The  laws  of  nature  have  their  sole  seat,  origin,  and  function 
in  the  human  mind.  They  are  simply  the  conditions  under 
which  the  regularity  of  nature  is  recognised.  They  explain  the 
external  world,  but  they  reside  in  the  internal.  As  yet  we  know 
scarcely  anything  of  the  law's  of  mind,  and  therefore  w?e  know 
scarcely  anything  of  the  law’s  of  nature.  Let  us  not  be  led  aw'ay 
by  vain  and  high-sounding  words.  We  talk  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, and  yet  we  know  not  what  gravitation  is ; we  talk  of  the 
conservation  of  force  and  distribution  of  forces,  and  we  know'  not 
what  forces  are  ; wre  talk  with  complacent  ignorance  of  the  atomic 
arrangements  of  matter,  and  we  neither  know  what  atoms  are  nor 
what  matter  is  ; we  do  not  even  know  if  matter,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  can  be  said  to  exist ; we  have  as  yet  only 
broken  the  first  ground,  wre  have  but  touched  the  crust  and  sur- 
face of  things.  Before  us  and  around  us  there  is  an  immense  and 
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untrodden  field,  whose  limits  the  eye  vainly  strives  to  define ; so 
completely  are  they  lost  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  outline  of  the 
future.  In  that  field,  which  we  and  our  posterity  have  yet  to 
traverse,  I firmly  believe  that  the  imagination  will  effect  quite  as 
much  as  the  understanding.  Our  poetry  will  have  to  reinforce 
our  logic,  and  we  must  feel  as  much  as  we  must  argue.  Let  us, 
then,  hope  that  the  imaginative  and  emotional  minds  of  one  sex 
will  continue  to  accelerate  the  great  progress,  by  acting  upon  and 
improving  the  colder  and  harder  minds  of  the  other  sex.  By  this 
coalition,  by  this  union  of  different  faculties,  different  tastes,  and 
different  methods,  we  shall  go  on  our  way  with  the  greater  ease. 
A vast  and  splendid  career  lies  before  us,  which  it  will  take  many 
ages  to  complete.  We  see  looming  in  the  distance  a rich  and 
goodly  harvest,  into  which  percjiance  some  of  us  may  yet  live  to 
thrust  our  sickle,  but  of  which,  reap  what  we  may,  the  greatest 
crop  of  all  must  be  reserved  for  our  posterity.  So  far,  however, 
from  desponding,  we  ought  to  be  sanguine.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  when  the  human  mind  once  steadily  combines  the 
whole  of  its  powers,  it  will  be  more  than  a match  for  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  external  world.  As  we  surpass  our  fathers, 
so  will  our  children  surpass  us.  We,  waging  against  the  forces  of 
nature  what  has  too  often  been  a precarious,  unsteady,  and  un- 
skilled warfare,  have  never  yet  put  forth  the  whole  of  our  strength, 
and  have  never  united  all  our  faculties  against  our  common  foe. 
We,  therefore,  have  been  often  worsted,  and  have  sustained  many 
and  grievous  reverses.  But  even  so,  such  is  the  elasticity  of  the 
human  mind,  such  is  the  energy  of  that  immortal  and  god-like 
principle  which  lives  within  us,  that  we  are  baffled  without  being 
discouraged,  our  very  defeats  quicken  our  resources,  and  we  may 
hope  that  our  descendants,  benefiting  by  our  failure,  will  profit  by 
our  example,  and  that  for  them  is  reserved  that  last  and  decisive 
stage  of  the  great  conflict  between  Man  and  Nature,  in  which, 
advancing  from  success  to  success,  fresh  trophies  will  be  con- 
stantly won,  every  struggle  will  issue  in  a conquest,  and  every 
battle  end  in  a victory. 
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If  a jury  of  the  greatest  European  thinkers  were  to  be  impan- 
nelled,  and  were  directed  to  declare  by  their  verdict  who,  among 
our  living  writers  had  done  most  for  the  advance  of  knowledge, 
they  could  hardly  hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  posterity  would  ratify  their  deci- 
sion. No  other  man  has  dealt  with  so  many  problems  of  equal 
importance,  and  yet  of  equal  complexity.  The  questions  which 
he  has  investigated  concern,  on  the  one  hand,  the  practical  in- 
terests of  every  member  of  society,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
subtlest  and  most  hidden  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Although 
he  touches  the  surface  he  also  penetrates  the  centre.  Between 
those  extremes  lie  innumerable  subjects  which  he  has  explored, 
always  with  great  ability,  often  with  signal  success.  On  these 
topics,  whether  practical  or  speculative,  his  authority  is  con- 
stantly evoked  ; and  his  conclusions  are  adopted  by  many  who  are 
unable  to  follow  the  arguments  by  which  the  conclusions  are 
justified.  Other  men  we  have,  remarkable  for  their  depth  of 
thought ; and  others  again  who  are  remarkable  for  the  utility  of 
their  suggestions.  But  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Mill  is,  that  both 
these  qualities  are  more  effectively  combined  by  him  than  by 
any  one  else  of  the  present  day.  Hence  it  is,  that  he.is  as  skilful 
in  tracing  the  operation  of  general  causes,  as  in  foreseeing  the 
result  of  particular  measures.  And  hence,  too,  his  influence  is 
far  greater  than  would  otherwise  be  possible ; since  he  not  only 
appeals  to  a wider  range  of  interests  than  any  living  writer  can 
do,  but  by  his  mastery  over  special  and  practical  details  he  is  able 
to  show  that  principles,  however  refined  they  appear,  and  however 
far  removed  from  ordinary  apprehension,  may  be  enforced,  without 
so  dangerous  a disturbance  of  social  arrangements,  and  without 
so  great  a sacrifice  of  existing  institutions,  as  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed.  By  this  means  he  has  often  disarmed  hostility,  and 
has  induced  practical  men  to  accept  conclusions  on  practical 
grounds,  to  which  no  force  of  scientific  argument  and  no  amount 
of  scientific  proof  would  have  persuaded  them  to  yield.  Securing 

1 Reprinted  from  * Fraser e Magazine  ’ for  May,  1859. 
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by  one  process  the  assent  of  speculative  thinkers,  and  securing  by 
another  process  the  assent  of  working  politicians,  he  operates  on 
the  two  extremes  of  life,  and  exhibits  the  singular  spectacle  of  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  original  philosophers  in  Europe,  winning 
the  applause  of  not  a few  mere  legislators  and  statesmen  who  are 
indifferent  to  his  higher  generalizations,  and  who,  confining  them- 
selves to  their  own  craft,  are  incapable  of  soaring  beyond  the  safe 
and  limited  routine  of  ordinary  experience. 

This  has  increased  his  influence  in  more  ways  than  one.  For 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a man  who  excels  both  in  prac- 
tice and  in  speculation  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  meet 
with  one  who  desires  to  do  so.  Between  these  two  forms  of  ex- 
cellence, there  is  not  only  a difference,  there  is  also  an  opposition. 
Practice  aims  at  what  is  immediate;  speculation  at  what  is  remote. 
The  first  investigates  small  and  special  causes ; the  other  investi- 
gates large  and  general  causes.  In  practical  life  the  wisest  and 
soundest  men  avoid  speculation,  and  ensure  success  because  by 
limiting  their  range  they  increase  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
grasp  events ; while  in  speculative  life  the  course  is  exactly  the 
reverse,  since  in  that  department  the  greater  the  range  the  greater 
the  command,  and  the  object  of  the  philosopher  is  to  have  as 
large  a generalization  as  possible ; in  other  words,  to  rise  as  high 
as  he  can  above  the  phenomena  with  which  he  is  concerned.  The 
truth  I apprehend  to  be  that  the  immediate  effect  of  any  act  is 
usually  determined  by  causes  peculiar  to  that  act,  and  which,  as 
it  were,  lie  within  it ; while  the  remote  effect  of  the  same  act  is 
governed  by  causes  lying  out  of  the  act ; that  is,  by  the  general 
condition  of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  Special  causes  pro- 
duce their  effect  quickly ; but,  to  bring  general  causes  into  play, 
we  require  not  only  width  of  surface  but  also  length  of  time.  If, 
for  instance,  a man  living  under  a cruel  despotism  were  to  inflict 
a fatal  blow  upon  the  despot,  the  immediate  result — namely,  the 
death  of  the  tyrant — would  be  caused  solely  by  circumstances 
peculiar; to  the  action,  such  as  the  sharpness  of  the  weapon,  the 
precision  of  the  aim,  and  the  part  that  was  wounded.  But  the 
remote  result — that  is,  the  removal,  not  of  the  despot  but  of  the 
despotism — would  be  governed  by  circumstances  external  to  the 
particular  act,  and  would  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  country 
was  fit  for  liberty,  since  if  the  country  were  unfit,  another  despot 
would  be  sure  to  arise  and  another  despotism  be  established.  To 
a philosophic  mind  the  actions  of  an  individual  count  for  little ; 
to  a practical  mind  they  are  everything.  Whoever  is  accustomed 
to  generalise,  smiles  within  himself  when  he  hears  that  Luther 
brought  about  the  Reformation  ; that  Bacon  overthrew  the  ancient 
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philosophy;  that  William  III.  saved  our  liberties;  that  Romilly 
humanised  our  penal  code;  that  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  de- 
stroyed slavery ; and  that  Grey  and  Brougham  gave  us  Reform. 
He  smiles  at  such  assertions,  because  he  knows  full  well  that  such 
men,  useful  as  they  were,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  tools  by  which 
that  work  was  done  which  the  force  and  accumulation  of  pre- 
ceding circumstances  had  determined  should  be  done.  They  were 
good  instruments  ; sharp  and  serviceable  instruments,  but  nothing 
more.  Not  only  are  individuals,  in  the  great  average  of  affairs, 
inoperative  for  good  ; they  are  also,  happily  for  mankind,  inopera- 
tive for  evil.  Nero  and  Domitian  caused  enormous  mischief,  but 
every  trace  of  it  has  now  disappeared.  The  occurrences  which 
contemporaries  think  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which 
in  point  of  fact  for  a short  time  are  so,  invariably  turn  out  in  the 
long  run  to  be  the  least  important  of  all.  They  are  like  meteors 
which  dazzle  the  vulgar  by  their  brilliancy,  and  then  pass  away, 
leaving  no  mark  behind.  Well,  therefore,  and  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  philosophy,*  did  Montesquieu  say  that  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic was  overthrown,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  the  ambition 
of  C;esar  and  Pompey,  but  by  that  state  of  things  which  made  the 
success  of  their  ambition  possible.  And  so  indeed  it  was.  Events 
which  had  been  long  accumulating  and  had  come  from  afar, 
pressed  on  and  thickened  until  their  united  force  was  irresistible, 
and  the  Republic  grew  ripe  for  destruction.  It  decayed,  it  tot- 
tered, it  wras  sapped  to  its  foundation ; and  then,  when  all  was 
ready  and  it  was  nodding  to  its  fall,  Caesar  and  Pompey  stepped 
forward,  and  because  they  dealt  the  last  blow',  we,  forsooth,  are 
expected  to  believe  that  they  produced  a catastrophe  wrhich 
the  course  of  affairs  had  made  inevitable  before  they  were 
born. 

The  great  majority  of  men  will,  however,  always  cling  to  Caesar 
and  Pompey ; that  is  to  say,  they  will  prefer  the  study  of  proximate 
causes  to  the  study  of  remote  ones.  This  is  connected  with  an- 
other and  more  fundamental  distinction,  by  virtue  of  which,  life 
is  regarded  by  practical  minds  as  an  art,  by  speculative  minds  as 
a science.  And  we  find  every  civilised  nation  divided  into  two 
classes  corresponding  with  these  two  divisions.  We  find  one  class 
investigating  affairs  with  a view  to  what  is  most  special ; the  other 
investigating  them  with  a view  to  what  is  most  general.  This 
antagonism  is  essential,  and  lies  in  the  nature  of  things.  Indeed, 
it  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  except  in  minds,  not  only  of  very 
great  power,  but  of  a peculiar  kind  of  power,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two  methods  ; it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a most 
remarkable  man  to  have  them  both.  Many  even  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  have  been  but  too  notorious  for  an  ignorance  of  ordinary 
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affairs,  and  for  an  inattention  to  practical  every-day  interests. 
While  studying  the  science  of  life,  they  neglect  the  art  of  living. 
This  is  because  such  men,  notwithstanding  their  genius,  are  essen- 
tially one-sided  and  narrow,  being,  unhappily  for  themselves, 
unable  or  unaccustomed  to  note  the  operation  of  special  and 
proximate  causes.  Dealing  with  the  remote  and  the  universal, 
they  omit  the  immediate  and  the  contingent.  They  sacrifice  the 
actual  to  the  ideal.  To  their  view,  all  phenomena  are  suggestive 
of  science,  that  is  of  what  may  be  known  ; while  to  the  opposite 
view,  the  same  phenomena  are  suggestive  of  art,  that  is,  of  what 
may  be  done.  A perfect  intellect  would  unite  both  views,  and 
assign  to  each  its  relative  importance  ; but  such  a feat  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  rarity.  It  may  in  fact  be  doubted  if  more  than  one 
instance  is  recorded  of  its  being  performed  without  a single  failure. 
That  instance,  I need  hardly  say,  is  Shakspeare.  No  other  mind 
has  thoroughly  interwoven  the  remote  with  the  proximate,  the 
general  with  the  special,  the  abstract  with  the  concrete.  No  other 
mind  has  so  completely  incorporated  the  speculations  of  the  highest 
philosophy  with  the  meanest  details  of  the  lowest  life.  Shakspeare 
mastered  both  extremes,  and  covered  all  the  intermediate  field. 
He  knew  both  man  and  men.  He  'thought  as  deeply  as  Plato  or 
Kant.  He  observed  as  closely  as  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 

Of  whom  else  can  this  be  said  ? Other  philosophers  have,  for 
the  most  part,  overlooked  the  surface  in  their  haste  to  reach  the 
summit.  Hence  the  anomaly  of  many  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  having  been  ignorant  of  what  it  was  shameful  for  them 
not  to  know,  and  having  been  unable  to  manage  with  success  even 
their  own  affairs.  The  sort  of  advice  they  would  give  to  others 
may  be  easily  imagined.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if,  in 
any  age  of  the  world,  one  half  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
ablest  men  had  been  adopted,  that  age  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  rankest  confusion.  Plato  was  the  deepest  thinker  of 
antiquity ; and  yet  the  proposals  which  he  makes  in  his  “Republic,” 
and  in  his  “ Treatise  on  Laws,”  are  so  absurd  that  they  can  hardly 
be  read  without  laughter.  Aristotle,  little  inferior  to  Plato  in 
depth,  and  much  his  superior  in  comprehensiveness,  desired,  on 
purely  speculative  grounds,  that  no  one  should  give  or  receive 
interest  for  the  use  of  money : an  idea  which,  if  it  had  been  put 
into  execution,  would  have  produced  the  most  mischievous  results, 
would  have  stopped  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  thereby  have 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  period  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 
In  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  s}rstems  of  philosophy  have 
been  raised  which  involve  assumptions,  and  seek  to  compel  con- 
sequences, incompatible  with  the  practical  interests  of  society. 
The  Germans  are  the  most  profound  philosophers  in  Europe,  and 
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it  is  precisely  in  their  country  that  this  tendency  is  most  apparent. 
Comte,  the  most  comprehensive  thinker  France  has  produced  since 
Descartes,  did  in  his  last  work  deliberately  advocate,  and  wish  to 
organise,  a scheme  of  polity  so  monstrously  and  obviously  imprac- 
ticable, that  if  it  were  translated  into  English  the  plain  men  of 
our  island  would  lift  their  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  would  most 
likely  suggest  that  the  author  should  for  his  own  sake  be  imme- 
diately confined.  Not  that  we  need  pride  ourselves  too  much  on 
these  matters.  If  a catalogue  were  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  made  by  our  greatest  thinkers,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  conceive  a document  more  damaging  to  the  reputation 
of  the  speculative  classes.  Those  classes  are  always  before  the 
age  in  their  theories,  and  behind  the  age  in  their  practice.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who  perhaps  had 
a more  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  them  than  any  other 
prince  equally  powerful,  and  who  moreover  admired  them,  courted 
them,  and,  as  an  author,  to  a certain  slight  degree  belonged  to 
them,  should  have  recorded  his  opinion  of  their  practical  inca- 
pacity in  the  strongest  terms  he  could  find.  “ If,”  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “ if  I wanted  to  ruin  one  of  my  provinces,  I would 
make  over  its  government  to  the  philosophers.” 

This  neglect  of  the  surface  of  things  is,  moreover,  exhibited  in 
the  peculiar  absence  of  mind  for  which  many  philosophers  have 
been  remarkable.  Newton  was  so  oblivious  of  what  was  actually 
passing,  that  he  frequently  overlooked  or  forgot  the  most  neces- 
sary transactions,  was  not  sure  whether  he  had  dined,  and  w'ould 
leave  his  own  house  half-naked,  appearing  in  that  state  in  the 
streets,  because  he  fancied  all  the  while  that  he  was  fully  dressed. 
Many  admire  this  as  the  simplicity  of  genius.  I see  nothing  in 
it  but  an  unhappy  and  calamitous  principle  of  the  construction  of 
the  human  mind,  which  prevents  nearly  all  men  from  successfully 
dealing  both  with  the  remote  and  the  immediate.  They  who  are 
little  occupied  with  either,  may,  by  virtue  of  the  smallness  of 
their  ambition,  somewhat  succeed  in  both.  This  is  the  reward  of 
their  mediocrity,  and  they  may  well  be  satisfied  with  it.  Dividing 
such  energy  as  they  possess,  they  unite  a little  speculation  "with  a 
little  business  ; a little  science  witli  a little  art.  But  in  the  most 
eminent  and  vigorous  characters,  we  find,  with  extremely  rare  ex- 
ceptions, that  excellence  on  one  side  excludes  excellence  on  the 
other.  Here  the  perfection  of  theory,  there  the  perfection  of 
practice  ; and  between  the  two  a gulf  which  few  indeed  can  bridge. 
Another  and  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  unfortunate 
peculiarity  of  our  nature  is  supplied  by  the  career  of  Bacon,  who, 
though  he  boasted  that  he  made  philosophy  practical,  and  forced 
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her  to  dwell  among  men,  was  himself  so  unpractical  that  he  could 
not  deal  with  events  as  they  successively  arose.  Yet  he  had 
everything  in  his  favour.  To  genius  of  the  highest  order  he  added 
eloquence,  wit,  and  industry.  He  had  good  connections,  influential 
friends,  a supple  address,  an  obsequious  and  somewhat  fawning 
disposition.  He  had  seen  life  under  many  aspects,  he  had  mixed 
with  various  classes,  he  had  abundant  experience,  and  still  he  was 
unable  to  turn  these  treasures  to  practical  account.  Putting  him 
aside  as  a philosopher,  and  taking  him  merely  as  a man  of  action, 
his  conduct  was  a series  of  blunders.  Whatever  he  most  desired, 
in  that  did  he  most  fail.  One  of  his  darling  objects  was  the 
attainment  of  popularity,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he,  on  two 
memorable  occasions,  grievously  offended  the  Court  from  which 
he  sought  promotion.  So  unskilful,  however,  were  his  combina- 
tions, that  in  the  prosecution  of  Essex,  whicli  was  by  far  the  most 
unpopular  act  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  played  a part  not  only 
conspicuous  and  discreditable,  but  grossly  impolitic.  Essex,  who 
was  a high-spirited  and  generous  man,  was  beloved  by  all  classes, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that  the  violence  Bacon 
displayed  against  him  would  recoil  on  its  author.  It  was  also  well 
known  that  Essex  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bacon,  had  exerted 
himself  in  every  way  for  him,  and  had  even  presented  him  with  a 
valuable  estate.  For  a man  to  prosecute  his  benefactor,  to  heap 
invectives  upon  him  at  his  trial,  and  having  hunted  him  to  the 
death,  publish  a libel  insulting  his#memory,  was  a folly  as  well  as 
an  outrage,  and  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  in  practical  matters 
the  judgment  of  Bacon  was  unsound.  Ingratitude  aggravated  by 
cruelty  must,  if  it  is  generally  known,  always  be  a blunder  as  well 
as  a crime,  because  it  wounds  the  deepest  and  most  universal 
feelings  of  our  common  nature.  However  vicious  a man  may  be, 
he  will  never  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  unless  he  is  foolish  as  well 
as  vicious.  But  the  philosopher  could  not  foresee  those  imme- 
diate consequences  which  a plain  man  would  have  easily  discerned. 
The  truth  is,  that  while  the  speculations  of  Bacon  were  full  of 
wisdom,  his  acts  were  full  of  folly.  He  was  anxious  to  build  up 
a fortune,  and  he  did  what  many  persons  have  done  both  before 
and  since : he  availed  himself  of  his  judicial  position  to  take 
bribes  from  suitors  in  his  court.  But  here  again,  his  operations 
were  so  clumsy,  that  he  committed  the  enormous  oversight  of 
accepting  bribes  from  men  against  whom  he  afterwards  decided. 
He,  therefore,  deliberately  put  himself  in  the  power  of  those 
whom  he  deliberately  injured.  This  was  not  only  because  he  was 
greedy  after  wealth,  but  also  because  he  was  injudiciously  greedy. 
The  error  was  in  the  head  as  much  as  in  the  heart.  Besides  being 
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a corrupt  judge,  be  was  likewise  a bad  calculator.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  detected,  and  being  detected  was  ruined. 
When  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  when  enjoyments  of  every  kind 
were  thickening  and  clustering  around  him,  the  cup  of  pleasure 
was  dashed  from  his  lips  because  he  quaffed  it  too  eagerly.  To 
say  that  he  fell  merely  because  he  was  unprincipled,  is  preposterous, 
for  many  men  are  unprincipled  all  their  lives  and  never  fall  at  all. 
Why  it  is  that  bad  men  sometimes  flourish,  and  how  such  appa- 
rent injustice  is  remedied,  is  a mysterious  question  which  this  is 
not  the  place  for  discussing ; but  the  fact  is  indubitable.  In 
practical  life  men  fail,  partly  because  they  aim  at  unwise  objects, 
but  chiefly  because  they  have  not  acquired  the  art  of  adapting 
their  means  to  their  end.  This  was  the  case  with  Bacon.  In 
ordinary  matters  he  was  triumphed  over  and  defeated  by  nearly 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  His  dependents 
cheated  him  with  impunity  ; and  notwithstanding  the  large  sums 
he  received  he  was  constantly  in  debt,  so  that  even  while  his 
peculations  were  going  on  he  derived  little  benefit  from  them. 
Though,  as  a judge,  he  stole  the  property  of  others,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  steal  so  as  to  escape  detection,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
to  keep  what  he  had  stolen.  The  mighty  thinker  was,  in  practice, 
an  arrant  trifler.  He  always  neglected  the  immediate  and  the 
pressing.  This  was  curiously  exemplified  in  the  last  scene  of  his 
life.  In  some  of  his  generalisations  respecting  putrefaction,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  process  might  be  stopped  by  snow.  He 
arrived  at  conclusions  like  a cautious  and  large-minded  philo- 
sopher : he  tried  them  with  the  rashness  and  precipitancy  of  a 
child.  With  an  absence  of  common  sense  which  would  be  in- 
credible if  it  were  not  well  attested,  he  rushed  out  of  his  coach 
on  a very  cold  day,  and,  neglecting  every  precaution,  stood  shiver- 
ing in  the  air  while  he  stuffed  a fowl  with  snow,  risking  a life  in- 
valuable to  mankind  for  the  sake  of  doing  what  any  serving-man 
could  have  done  just  as  well.  It  did  not  need  the  intellect  of  a 
Bacon  to  foresee  the  result.  Before  he  had  finished  what  he  was 
about  he  felt  suddenly  chilled : he  became  so  ill  as  to  be  unable 
to  return  to  his  own  house,  and  his  worn-out  frame  giving  way, 
he  gradually  sank  and  died  a week  after  his  first  seizure. 

Such  events  are  very  sad,  but  they  are  also  very  instructive. 
Some,  I know,  class  them  under  the  head  of  martyrdom  for 
science : to  me,  they  seem  the  penalty  of  folly.  It  is  at  all  events 
certain  that  in  the  lives  of  great  thinkers  they  are  painfully 
abundant.  It  is  but  too  true  that  many  men  of  the  highest  power 
have,  by  neglecting  the  study  of  proximate  causes,  shortened  their 
career,  diminished  their  usefulness,  and,  bringing  themselves  to  a 
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premature  old  age,  have  deprived  mankind  of  their  services  just 
at  the  time  when  their  experience  was  most  advanced,  and  their 
intellect  most  matured.  Others,  again,  who  have  stopped  short 
of  this,  have  by  their  own  imprudence  become  involved  in  em- 
barrassments of  every  kind,  taking  no  heed  of  the  morrow,  wasting 
their  resources,  squandering  their  substance,  and  incurring  debts 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay.  This  is  the  result  less  of  vice 
than  of  thoughtlessness.  Vice  is  often  cunning  and  wary  ; but 
thoughtlessness  is  always  profuse  and  reckless.  And  so  marked 
is  the  tendency,  that  “ Genius  struggling  with  difficulties  ” has 
grown  into  a pro'verb.  Unhappily,  genius  has,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  cases,  created  its  own  difficulties.  The  consequence 
is,  that  not  only  mere  men  of  the  world,  but  men  of  sound,  useful 
understandings,  do,  for  the  most  part,  look  upon  genius  as  some 
strange  and  erratic  quality,  beautiful  indeed  to  see,  but  dangerous 
to  possess : a sparkling  lire  which  consumes  while  it  lightens. 
They  regard  . it  with  curiosity,  perhaps  even  with  interest ; but 
they  shake  their  heads  ; they  regret  that  men  who  are  so  clever 
should  have  so  little  sense  ; and,  pluming  themselves  on  their  own 
superior  sagacity,  they  complacently  remind  each  other  that  great 
wit  is  generally  allied  to  madness.  Who  can  wonder  that  this 
should  be  ? Look  at  what  has  occurred  in  these  islands  alone, 
during  so  short  a period  as  three  generations.  Look  at  the  lives 
of  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Smollett,  Savage,  Shenstone,  Budgell, 
Charnock,  Churchill,  Chatterton,  Derrick,  Parnell,  Somerville, 
Whitehead,  Coombe,  Day,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Ockley,  Oldys,  Boyse, 
Hasted,  Smart,  Thomson,  Grose,  Daws,  Barker,  Harwood,  Porson, 
Thirlby,  Baron,  Barry,  Coleridge,  Fearne,  Walter  Scott,  Byron, 
Burns,  Moore,  and  Campbell.  Here  you  have  men  of  every  sort 
of  ability,  distinguished  by  every  variety  of  imprudence.  What 
does  it  all  mean  ? Why  is  it  that  they  who  might  have  been  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  and  whom  we  should  have  been  proud  to  take 
as  our  guides,  are  now  pointed  at  by  every  blockhead  as  proofs  of 
the  inability  of  genius  to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  life  ? Why 
is  it  that  against  these,  and  their  fellows,  each  puny  whipster 
can  draw  his  sword,  and  dullards  vent  their  naughty  spite  ? That 
little  men  should  jeer  at  great  ones  is  natural ; that  they  should 
have  reason  to  jeer  at  them  is  shameful.  Yet,  this  must  always 
be  the  case  so  long  as  the  present  standard  of  action  exists.  As 
long  as  such  expressions  as  “ the  infirmities  of  genius  ” form  an 
essential  part  of  our  language — as  long  as  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  genius  is  naturally  simple,  guileless,  and  unversed 
in  the  ways  of  the  world — as  long  as  notions  of  patronising  and 
protecting  it  continue — as  long  as  men  of  letters  are  regarded 
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with  pitying  wonder,  as  strange  creatures  from  whom  a certain 
amount  of  imprudence  must  be  expected,  and  in  whom  it  may  be 
tolerated — as  long  as  among  them  extravagance  is  called  gene- 
rosity, and  economy  called  meanness — as  long  as  these  things 
happen,  so  long  will  the  evils  that  correspond  to  them  endure,  and 
so  long  will  the  highest  class  of  minds  lose  much  of  their  legiti- 
mate influence.  In  the  same  way,  while  it  is  believed  that  authors 
must,  as  a body,  be  heedless  and  improvident,  it  will  likewise  be 
believed  that  for  them  there  must  be  pensions  and  subscriptions  ; 
that  to  them  Government  and  society  should  be  bountiful ; and 
that,  on  their  behalf,  institutions  should  be  erected  to  provide  for 
necessities  which  it  was  their  own  business  to  have  foreseen,  but 
which  they,  engaged  in  the  arduous  employment  of  writing  books, 
could  not  be  expected  to  attend  to.  Their  minds  are  so  weak  and 
sickly,  so  unfit  for  the  rough  usages  of  life,  that  they  must  be 
guarded  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions.  The 
feebleness  of  their  understandings  makes  such  precautions  neces- 
sary. There  must  be  hospitals  for  the  intellect,  as  well  as  for  the 
body ; asylums  where  these  poor,  timid  creatures  may  find  refuge, 
and  may  escape  from  calamities  which  their  confiding  innocence 
prevented  them  from  anticipating.  These  are  the  miserable 
delusions  which  still  prevail.  These  are  the  wretched  infatuations 
by  which  the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  literary  character  are 
impaired.  In  England  there  is,  I rejoice  to  say,  a more  manly 
and  sturdy  feeling  on  these  subjects  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe ; but  even  in  England  literary  men  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  true  dignity  of  their  profession  ; nor  do  they  suffi- 
ciently understand  that  the  foundation  of  all  real  grandeur  is  a 
spirit  of  proud  and  lofty  independence.  In  other  countries,  the 
state  of  opinion  is  most  degrading.  In  other  countries,  to  have  a 
pension  is  a mark  of  honour,  and  to  beg  for  money  is  a proof  of 
spirit.  Eminent  men  are  turned  into  hirelings,  receive  eleemo- 
synary aid,  and  raise  a clamour  if  the  aid  is  not  forthcoming. 
They  snatch  at  every  advantage,  and  accept  even  titles  and  deco- 
rations from  the  first  foolish  prince  who  is  willing  to  bestow  them. 
They  make  constant  demands  on  the  public  purse,  and  then  they 
wonder  that  the  public  respects  them  so  little.  In  France,  in 
particular,  we  have  within  the  last  year  seen  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  of  the  age,  who  had  realised  immense  sums  by 
his  works,  and  who  with  common  prudence  ought  to  have  amassed 
a large  fortune,  coming  forward  as  a mendicant,  avowing  in  the 
face  of  Europe  that  he  had  squandered  what  he  had  earned,  and 
soliciting,  not  only  friends,  but  even  strangers,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  And  this  was  done  without  a blush,  without  any  sense 
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of  the  ignominy  of  the  proceeding,  but  rather  with  a parade  of 
glorying  in  it.  In  a merchant,  or  a tradesman,  such  a confession 
of  recklessness  would  have  been  considered  disgraceful ; and  why 
are  men  of  genius  to  have  a lower  code  than  merchants  or  trades- 
men ? Whence  comes  this  confusion  of  the  first  principles  of 
justice  ? By  what  train  of  reasoning,  or  rather,  by  what  process 
of  sophistry,  are  we  to  infer,  that  when  men  of  industry  are  im- 
provident they  shall  be  ruined,  but  that  when  men  of  letters  are 
improvident  they  shall  be  rewarded  ? How  long  will  this  invidious 
distinction  be  tolerated  ? How  long  will  such  scandals  last  ? How 
long  will  those  who  profess  to  be  the  teachers  of  mankind  behave 
like  children,  and  submit  to  be  treated  as  the  only  class  who  are 
deficient  in  foresight,  in  circumspection,  in  economy,  and  in  all 
those  sober  and  practical  virtues  which  form  the  character  of  a 
good  and  useful  citizen  ? Nearly  every  one  who  cultivates  litera- 
ture as  a profession  can  gain  by  it  an  honest  livelihood  ; and  if 
lie  cannot  gain  it  he  has  mistaken  his  trade,  and  should  seek 
another.  Let  it,  then,  be  clearly  understood  that  what  such 
men  earn  by  their  labour,  or  save  by  tbeir  abstinence,  or  acquire 
by  lawful  inheritance,  that  they  can  enjoy  without  loss  of  dignity. 
But  if  they  ask  for  more,  or  if  they  accept  more,  they  become  the 
recipients  of  charity,  and  between  them  and  the  beggar  who 
walks  the  streets,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum  which  is  expected.  To  break  stones  on  the  highway  is  far 
more  honourable  than  to  receive  such  alms.  Away,  then,  with 
your  pensions,  your  subscriptions,  your  Literary  Institutions,  and 
your  Literary  Funds,  by  which  you  organise  mendicancy  into  a 
system,  and,  under  pretence  of  increasing  public  liberality,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  public  imprudence. 

But  before  this  high  standard  can  be  reached,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  As  yet,  and  in  the  present  early  and  unformed  state  of 
society,  literary  men  are,  notwithstanding  a few  exceptions,  more 
prone  to  improvidence  than  the  members  of  any  other  profession ; 
and  being  also  more  deficient  in  practical  knowledge,  it  too  often 
happens  that  they  are  regarded  as  clever  visionaries,  fit  to  amuse 
the  world,  but  unfit  to  guide  it.  The  causes  of  this  I have  exa- 
mined at  some  length,  both  because  the  results  are  extremely 
important,  and  because  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to 
their  operation.  If  I were  not  afraid  of  being  tedious  I could 
push  the  analysis  still  further,  and  could  show  that  these  very 
causes  are  themselves  a part  of  the  old  spirit  of  Protection,  and 
as  such  are  intimately  connected  with  some  religious  and  political 
prejudices  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  society  ; and  that  in  the 
countries  where  such  prejudices  are  most  powerful,  the  mischief  is 
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most  serious  and  the  state  of  literature  most  unhealthy.  But  to 
prosecute  that  inquiry  would  be  to  write  a treatise  rather  than  an 
essay ; and  I shall  be  satisfied  if  I have  cleared  the  ground  so  far 
as  I have  gone,  and  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  relation  between 
these  evils  and  the  general  question  of  philosophic  Method.  The 
divergence  between  speculative  minds  and  practical  minds,  and 
the  different  ways  they  have  of  contemplating  affairs,  are  no  doubt 
encouraged  by  the  prevalence  of  false  notions  of  patronage  and 
reward,  which,  when  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon  any  cluss, 
inevitably  tend  to  make  that  class  unthrifty,  and  therefore  un- 
practical. This  is  a law  of  the  human  mind  which  the  political 
economists  have  best  illustrated  in  their  own  department,  but  the 
operation  of  which  is  universal.  Serious,  however,  as  this  evil  is, 
it  only  belongs  to  a very  imperfect  state  of  society,  and  after  a 
time  it  will  probably  disappear.  But  the  essential,  and,  so  far  as 
I can  understand,  the  permanent  cause  of  divergence,  is  a dif- 
ference of  Method.  In  the  creation  of  our  knowledge,  it  appears 
to  be  a fundamental  necessity  that  the  speculative  classes  should 
search  for  what  is  distant,  wThile  the  practical  classes  search  for 
what  is  adjacent.  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of 
this  antithesis.  There  may  be  some  way,  which  we  cannot  yet 
discern,  of  reconciling  the  two  extremes,  and  of  merging  the 
antagonistic  methods  into  one  which,  being  higher  than  either, 
shall  include  both.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no  prospect  of 
such  a result.  We  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  if  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  long  intervals,  a man  arises  whose  mind  is  so  happily 
constructed  as  to  study  with  equal  success  the  surface  and  the 
summit ; and  who  is  able  to  show,  by  his  single  example,  that 
views  drawn  from  the  most  exalted  region  of  thought,  are  appli- 
cable to  the  common  transactions  of  daily  life. 

The  only  living  Englishman  who  has  achieved  this  is  Mr.  Mill. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  our  only  great  speculative  philosopher 
who  for  many  years  has  engaged  in  public  life.  Since  Ricardo,  no 
original  thinker  has  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  Not 
that  those  affairs  have  on  that  account  been  worse  administered;  nor 
that  we  have  cause  to  repine  at  our  lot  in  comparison  with  other 
nations.  On  the  contrary,  no  country  lias  been  better  governed 
than  ours  ; and  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  in  any  one  European  nation  more  able,  zealous,  and  upright 
public  men  than  England  possesses.  In  such  extremely  rare  cases 
as  those  of  Brougham  and  Macaulay,  there  are  also  united  to  these 
qualities  the  most  spleudid  and  captivating  accomplishments,  and 
the  far  higher  honour  which  they  justly  enjoy  of  having  always 
been  the  eager  and  unflinching  advocates  of  popular  liberty.  It 
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cannot,  however,  be  pretended  that  even  these  eminent  men  have 
added  anything  to  our  ideas ; still  less  can  such  a claim  be  made 
on  behalf  of  their  inferiors  in  the  political  world.  They  have 
popularised  the  ideas  and  enforced  them,  but  never  created  them. 
They  have  shown  great  skill  and  great  courage  in  applying  the 
conceptions  of  others ; but  the  fresh  conceptions,  the  higher  and 
larger  generalizations,  have  not  been  their  work.  They  can  attack 
old  abuses ; they  cannot  discover  new  principles.  This  incapacity 
for  dealingwith  the  highest  problems  has  been  curiously  exemplified 
during  the  last  two  years,  when  a great  number  of  the  most  active 
and  eminent  of  our  public  men,  as  well  as  several  who  are  active 
without  being  eminent,  have  formed  an  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Social  Science.  Among  the  papers  published  by  that 
Association  will  be  found  many  curious  facts  and  many  useful 
suggestions.  But  Social  Science  there  is  none.  There  is  not  even 
a perception  of  what  that  science  is.  Not  one  speaker  or  writer 
attempted  a scientific  investigation  of  society,  or  showed  that 
in  his  opinion,  such  a thing  ought  to  be  attempted.  Where 
science  begins  the  Association  leaves  off.  All  science  is  composed 
either  of  physical  laws,  or  of  mental  laws ; and  as  the  actions  of 
men  are  determined  by  both,  the  only  way  of  founding  Social 
Science  is  to  investigate  each  class  of  laws  by  itself,  and  then, 
after  computing  their  separate  results,  co-ordinate  the  whole  into 
a single  study,  by  verifying  them.  This  is  the  only  process  by 
which  highly  complicated  phenomena  can  be  disentangled  ; but 
the  Association  did  not  catch  a glimpse  of  it.  Indeed,  they  re- 
versed the  proper  order,  and  proceeded  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  instead  of  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  The  reason 
of  this  error  may  be  easily  explained.  The  leading  members  of 
the  Association  being  mostly  politicians,  followed  the  habits  of 
their  profession  ; that  is  to  say,  they  noted  the  events  immediately 
surrounding  them,  and,  taking  a contemporary  view,  they  observed 
the  actual  effects  with  a view  of  discovering  the  causes,  and  then 
remedying  the  evils.  This  was  their  plan,  and  it  was  natural  to 
men  whose  occupations  led  them  to  look  at  the  surface  of  affairs. 
But  to  any  mind  accustomed  to  rise  to  a certain  height  above 
that  surface,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  scientific 
method,  it  is  obvious  that  this  way  of  investigating  social  phe- 
nomena must  be  futile.  Even  in  the  limited  field  of  political 
action,  its  results  are  at  best  mere  empirical  uniformities ; while 
in  the  immense  range  of  social  science  it  is  altogether  worthless. 
When  men  are  collected  together  in  society,  with  their  passions 
and  their  interests  touching  each  other  at  every  point,  it  is  clear 
that  nothing  can  happen  without  being  produced  by  a great 
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variety  of  causes.  Of  these  causes,  some  will  be  conflicting,  and 
their  action  being  neutralized  they  will  often  disappear  in  the 
product ; or,  at  all  events,  will  leave  traces  too  faint  to  be  dis- 
cerned. If,  then,  a cause  is  counteracted,  how  can  you  ascertain 
its  existence  by  studying  its  effect  ? When  only  one  cause  pro- 
duces an  effect,  you  may  infer  the  cause  from  the  effect.  But  if 
several  causes  conspire  to  produce  one  effect  this  is  impossible. 
The  most  persevering  study  of  the  effect,  and  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it,  will  in  such  case  never  lead  to  a knowledge 
of  the  causes ; and  the  only  plan  is  to  proceed  deductively  from 
cause  to  effect,  instead  of  inductively  from  effect  to  cause.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a ball  is  struck  on  different  sides  by  two  persons 
at  the  same  time.  The  effect  will  be  that  the  ball,  after  being 
struck,  will  pass  from  one  spot  to  another  ; but  that  effect  may  be 
studied  for  thousands  of  years  without  any  one  being  able  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  direction  the  ball  took ; and  even  if 
he  is  told  that  twro  persons  have  contributed  to  produce  the  result, 
he  could  not  discover  how  much  each  person  contributed.  But  if 
the  observer,  instead  of  studying  the  effect  to  obtain  the  causes, 
had  studied  the  causes  themselves,  he  would  have  been  able, 
without  going  farther,  to  predict  the  exact  resting-place  of  the 
ball.  In  other  words,  by  knowing  the  causes  he  could  learn  the 
effect,  but  by  knowing  the  effect  he  could  not  learn  the  causes. 

Suppose,  again,  that  I hear  a musical  instrument  being  played. 
The  effect  depends  on  a great  variety  of  causes,  among  which  are 
the  power  possessed  by  the  ear  of  conveying  the  sound,  the  power 
of  the  ear  to  receive  its  vibrations,  and  the  power  of  the  brain  to 
feel  them.  These  are  vulgarly  called  conditions,  but  they  are  all 
causes,  inasmuch  as  a cause  can  only  be  defined  to  be  an  invariable 
and  unconditional  antecedent.  They  are  just  as  much  causes  as 
the  hand  of  the  musician ; and  the  question  arises,  could  those 
causes  have  been  discovered  merely  by  studying  the  effect  the 
music  produced  upon  me  ? Most  assuredly  not.  Most  assuredly 
would  it  be  requisite  to  study  each  cause  separately,  and  then, 
by  compounding  the  laws  of  their  action,  predict  the  entire  effect. 
In  social  science,  the  plurality  of  causes  is  far  more  marked  than 
in  the  cases  I have  mentioned  ; and  therefore,  in  social  science, 
the  method  of  proceeding  from  effects  to  causes  is  far  more 
absurd.  And  what  aggravates  the  absurdity  is,  that  the  difficulty 
produced  by  the  plurality  of  causes  is  heightened  by  another 
difficulty — namely,  the  conflict  of  causes.  To  deal  with  such 
enormous  complications  as  politicians  usually  deal  with  them,  is 
simply  a waste  of  time.  Every  science  has  some  hypothesis  which 
underlies  it,  and  wrhich  must  be  taken  for  granted.  The  hypo- 
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thesis  on  which  social  science  rests,  is  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
a compound  result  of  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  laws  of  matter ; 
and  as  that  result  is  highly  complex,  we  shall  never  understand  it 
until  the  laws  themselves  have  been  unravelled  by  a previous  and 
separate  inquiry.  Even  if  we  could  experiment,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent ; because  by  experimenting  on  an  effect  we  can  artificially 
isolate  it,  and  guard  against  the  encroachment  of  causes  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  investigate.  But  in  social  science  there  can  be  no 
experiment.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  previous 
isolation ; since  every  interference  lets  into  the  framework  of 
society  a host  of  new  phenomena  which  invalidate  the  experiment 
before  the  experiment  is  concluded.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
that  which  is  called  an  experiment,  such  as  the  adoption  of  a fresh 
principle  in  legislation,  is  not  an  experiment  in  the  scientific  sense 
of  the  word ; because  the  results  which  follow  depend  far  more 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  surrounding  society  than  upon  the 
principle  itself.  The  surrounding  state  of  society  is,  in  its  turn, 
governed  by  a long  train  of  antecedents,  each  linked  to  the  other, 
and  forming,  in  their  aggregate,  an  orderly  and  spontaneous 
march,  which  politicians  are  unable  to  control,  and  which  they 
do  for  the  most  part  utterly  ignore. 

This  absence  of  speculative  ability  among  politicians,  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  habits  of  their  class  ; and  as  the  same  result 
is  almost  invariably  found  among  practical  men,  I have  thought 
the  illustration  just  adduced  might  be  interesting,  in  so  far  as  it 
confirms  the  doctrine  of  an  essential  antagonism  of  Method,  which, 
though  like  all  speculative  distinctions,  infringed  at  various 
points,  does  undoubtedly  exist,  and  appears  to  me  to  form  the 
basis  for  a classification  of  society  more  complete  than  any  yet 
proposed.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  guarding  against 
the  rash  and  confident  assertions  of  public  men  on  matters  re- 
specting which  they  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  because 
their  conclusions  are  vitiated  by  the  adoption  of  an  illogical 
method.  It  is,  accordingly,  a matter  of  notoriety  that  in  pre- 
dicting the  results  of  large  and  general  innovations,  even  the 
most  sagacious  politicians  have  been  oftener  wrong  than  right, 
and  have  foreseen  evil  when  nothing  but  good  has  come.  Against 
this  sort  of  error,  the  longest  and  most  extensive  experience 
affords  no  protection.  While  statesmen  confine  themselves  to 
questions  of  detail,  and  to  short  views  of  immediate  expediency, 
their  judgment  should  be  listened  to  with  respect.  But  beyond 
this,  they  are  rarely  to  be  heeded.  It  constantly,  and  indeed 
usually  happens,  that  statesmen  and  legislators  who  pass  their 
whole  life  in  public  affairs,  know  nothing  of  their  own  age,  except 
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what  lies  on  the  surface,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  calculate, 
even  approximative^,  remote  and  general  consequences.  Abun- 
dant evidence  of  their  incapacity  on  these  points  will  present 
itself  to  whoever  has  occasion  to  read  much  of  State  Papers  or  of 
Parliamentary  discussions  in  different  ages,  or,  what  is  still  more 
decisive,  the  private  correspondence  of  eminent  politicians.  These 
reveal  but  too  clearly  that  they  who  are  supposed  to  govern  the 
course  of  affairs  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  direction  affairs  are 
really  taking.  What  is  before  them  they  see  ; what  is  above  them 
they  overlook.  While,  however,  this  is  the  deficiency  of  political 
practitioners,  it  must  be  admitted  that  political  philosophers  are, 
on  their  side,  equally  at  fault  in  being  too  prone  to  neglect  the 
operation  of  superficial  and  tangible  results.  The  difference 
between  the  two  classes  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  between 
a gardener  and  a botanist.  Both  deal  with  plants,  but  each  con- 
siders the  plant  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  The  gardener 
looks  to  its  beauty  and  its  flavour.  These  are  qualities  which  lie 
on  the  surface ; and  to  these  the  scientific  botanist  pays  no  heed. 
He  studies  the  physiology ; he  searches  for  the  law  ; he  penetrates 
the  minute  structure,  and  rending  the  plant,  sacrifices  the  in- 
dividual that  he  may  understand  the  species.  The  gardener,  like 
the  statesman,  is  accustomed  to  consider  the  superficial  and  the 
immediate  ; the  botanist,  like  the  philosopher,  inquires  into  the 
hidden  and  the  remote.  Which  pursuit  is  the  more  valuable  is 
not  now  the  question ; but  it  is  certain  that  a successful  combina- 
tion of  both  pursuits  is  very  rare.  The  habits  of  mind,  the  turn 
of  thought,  all  the  associations,  are  diametrically  opposed.  To 
unite  them  requires  a strength  of  resolution  and  a largeness  of 
intellect  rarely  given  to  man  to  attain.  It  usually  happens  that 
they  who  seek  to  combine  the  opposites  fail  on  both  sides,  and 
become  at  once  shallow  philosophers  and  unsafe  practitioners. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  deemed  a remarkable  fact  that  a man 
who  is  beyond  dispute  the  deepest  of  our  living  thinkers,  should, 
during  many  years,  not  only  have  held  a responsible  post  in 
a very  difficult  department  of  government,  but  should,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  have  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  that  post  with  conspicuous  and  unvarying  success.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Mill,  and  on  this  account  his  opinions 
are  entitled  to  peculiar  respect,  because  they  are  formed  by  one 
who  has  mastered  both  extremes  of  life.  Such  a duality  of  func- 
tion is  worthy  of  especial  attention,  and  it  will  hardly  be  taken 
amiss  if  I endeavour  to  show  how  it  has  displayed  itself  in  the 
writings  of  this  great  philosopher.  To  those  who  delight  in  con- 
templating the  development  of  an  intellect  of  the  rarest  kind,  it 
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will  not  appear  unseemly  that,  before  examining  his  latest  work, 
I should  compare  those  other  productions  by  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  known  and  which  have  won  for  him  a vast  and  perma- 
nent fame. 

Those  works  are  his  w Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  and  his 
“ System  of  Logic.”  Each  of  these  elaborate  productions  is  re- 
markable for  one  of  the  two  great  qualities  of  the  author ; the 
Political  Economy  being  mostly  valuable  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  truths  previously  established ; while  the  Logic  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  process  of  reasoning,  more  subtle  and  exhaus- 
tive than  any  which  has  appeared  since  Aristotle.1  Of  the  Poli- 
tical Economy,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  none  of  the  principles  in 
it  are  new.  Since  the  publication  of  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations,” 
the  science  had  been  entirely  remodelled,  and  it  was  the  object  of 
Mr.  Mill  not  to  extend  its  boundaries,  but  to  turn  to  practical 
account  what  had  been  achieved  by  the  two  generations  of  thinkers 
who  succeeded  Adam  Smith.  The  brilliant  discovery  of  the  true 
theory  of  rent,  which  though  not  made  by  Kicardo,  was  placed  by 
him  on  a solid  foundation,  had  given  an  entirely  new  aspect  to 
economical  science ; as  also  had  the  great  law,  which  he  first 
pointed  out,  of  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  by  means 
of  the  exchanges,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  traffic  which  would 
occur  if  there  were  no  such  metals,  and  if  all  trade  were  conducted 
by  barter.  The  great  work  of  Malthus  on  Population,  and  the 
discussions  to  which  it  led,  had  ascertained  the  nature  and  limits 
of  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  increase  of  labour  and 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  had  thus  cleared  away  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  path  of  Adam  Smith.  While  this  threw 
new  light  on  the  causes  of  the  distribution  of  -wealth,  Kae  had 
analysed  those  other  causes  which  govern  its  accumulation,  and 

had  shown  in  what  manner  capital  increases  with  different  speed, 

• 

1 I do  not  except  even  Kant;  because  that  extraordinary  thinker,  who  in  some  di- 
rections has  perhaps  penetrated  deeper  than  any  philosopher  either  before  or  since, 
did,  in  his  views  respecting  logic,  so  anticipate  the  limits  of  all  future  discovery,  as  to 
take  upon  himself  to  affirm  that  the  notion  of  inductively  obtaining  a standard  of  ob- 
jective truth  was  not  only  impracticable  at  present,  but  involved  an  essential  contra- 
diction which  would  always  be  irreconcilable.  Whoever  upon  any  subject  thus  sets 
up  a fixed  and  prospective  limit,  gives  the  surest  proof  that  he  has  not  investigated 
that  subject  even  as  far  as  the  existing  resources  allow ; for  he  proves  that  he  has  not 
reached  that  point  where  certainty  ends,  aud  where  the  dim  outline,  gradually  growing 
fainter,  but  always  indefinite,  teaches  us  that  there  is  something  beyond,  and  that  we 
have  no  right  to  pledge  ourselves  respecting  that  undetermined  tract.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  stop  before  they  have  reached  this  shadowy  outline,  see  everything 
clearly  because  they  have  not  advanced  to  the  place  where  darkness  begins.  If  I were 
to  venture  to  criticise  such  a man  as  Kant,  I should  say,  after  a very  careful  study  of 
his  works,  and  with  the  greatest  admiration  of  them,  that  the  depth  of  his  mind 
considerably  exceeded  its  comprehensiveness. 
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in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times.  When  we,  more- 
over, add  that  Bentham  had  demonstrated  the  advantages  and  the 
necessity  of  usury  as  part  of  the  social  scheme  ; that  Babbage  had 
with  signal  ability  investigated  the  principles  which  govern  the 
economy  of  labour,  and  the  varying  degrees  of  its  productiveness  ; 
and  that  the  abstract  but  very  important  step  had  been  taken  by 
Wakefield  of  proving  that  the  supposed  ultimate  division  of 
labour  is  in  reality  but  a part  of  the  still  higher  principle  of  the 
co-operation  of  labour ; when  we  put  these  things  together,  we 
shall  see  that  Mr.  Mill  found  everything  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
had  only  to  combine  and  apply  the  generalisations  of  those  great 
speculative  thinkers  who  immediately  preceded  him. 

The  success  with  which  he  has  executed  this  task  is  marvellous. 
His  treatise  on  Political  Economy  is  a manual  for  statesmen  even 
more  than  for  speculators  ; since,  though  it  contains  no  additions 
to  scientific  truths,  it  is  full  of  practical  applications.  In  it,  the 
most  recondite  principles  are  illustrated,  and  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, with  a force  which  has  convinced  many  persons  whose  minds 
are  unable  to  follow  long  trains  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  who  re- 
jected the  conclusions  of  Ricardo,  because  that  illustrious  thinker, 
master  though  he  was  of  the  finest  dialectic,  lacked  the  capacity 
of  clothing  his  arguments  in  circumstances,  and  could  not  adapt 
them  to  the  ordinary  events  of  political  life.  This  deficiency  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  treats  political  economy  as  an  art  even 
more  than  as  a science.1  Hence  his  book  is  full  of  suggestions  on 
many  of  the  most  important  matters  which  can  be  submitted  to 
the  legislature  of  a free  people.  The  laws  of  bequest  and  of  in- 
heritance ; the  law  of  primogeniture ; the  laws  of  partnership  and 
of  limited  liability ; the  laws  of  insolvency  and  of  bankruptcy ; 
the  best  method  of  establishing  colonies ; the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  income-tax  ; the  expediency  of  meeting  extra- 
ordinary expenses  by  taxation  drawn  from  income  or  by  an  increase* 
of  the  national  debt  : these  are  among  the  subjects  mooted  by 
Mr.  Mill,  and  on  which  he  lias  made  proposals,  the  majority  of 
which  are  gradually  working  their  way  into  the  public  mind. 
Upon  these  topics  his  influence  is  felt  by  many  who  do  not  know 
from  whence  the  influence  proceeds.  And  no  one  can  have  at- 
tended to  the  progress  of  political  opinions  during  the  last  ten 
years,  without  noticing  how,  in  the  formation  of  practical  judg- 

' Thereby  becoming  necessarily  somewhat  empirical ; for  directly  the  political 
economist  offers  practical  suggestions,  disturbing  causes  are  let  in,  and  trouble  the 
pure  science  which  depends  far  more  upon  reasoning  than  upon  observation.  No 
writer  I huve  met  with  has  put  this  in  a short  compass  with  so  much  clearness  as 
Mr.  Senior.  See  the  introduction  to  bis  Political  Economy,  4th  edit.  1858,  pp.  2-5. 
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ments,  his  power  is  operating  on  politicians  who  are  utterly  heed- 
less of  his  higher  generalisations,  and  who  would,  indeed,  in  the 
largest  departments  of  thought,  be  well  content  to  sleep  on  in 
their  dull  and  ancient  routine,  but  that  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
their  own  despite,  their  slumbers  are  disturbed  by  a noise  from 
afar,  and  they  are  forced  to  participate  in  the  Jesuit  of  that  pro- 
digious movement  which  is  now  gathering  on  every  side,  un- 
settling the  stability  of  affairs,  and  sapping  the  foundation  of  our 
beliefs. 

In  such  intellectual  movements,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  social 
actions,  the  practical  classes  can  take  no  original  part,  though,  as 
all  history  decisively  proves,  they  are  eventually  obliged  to  abide 
by  the  consequences  of  them.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  certain  minds  to  be  able  to  interpret  as  well  as  to  originate. 
To  such  men  a double  duty  is  entrusted.  They  enjoy  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  communicating  directly  with  practitioners  as 
well  as  with  speculators,  and  they  can  both  discover  the  abstract 
and  manipulate  the  concrete.  The  concrete  and  practical  ten- 
dency of  the  present  age  is  clearly  exhibited  in  Mr.  Mill’s  work 
on  Political  Economy ; while  in  liis  work  on  Logic  we  may  see  as 
clearly  the  abstract  and  theoretical  tendency  of  the  same  period. 
The  former  work  is  chiefly  valuable  in  relation  to  the  functions 
of  government ; the  hitter  in  relation  to  the  functions  of  thought. 
In  the  one  the  art  of  doing,  in  the  other  the  science  of  reasoning. 
The  revolution  which  he  has  effected  in  this  great  department  of 
speculative  knowledge  will  be  best  understood  by  comparing  what 
the  science  of  logic  was  when  lie  began  to  write  with  what  it  was 
after  his  work  was-  published. 

Until  Mr.  Mill  entered  the  field  there  were  only  two  systems  of 
logic.  The  first  was  the  syllogistic  system  which  was  founded  by 
Aristotle,  and  to  which  the  moderns  have  contributed  nothing  of 
moment,  except  the  discovery  during  the  present  century  of  the 
quantification  of  the  predicate.1  The  other  was  the  inductive 
system,  as  organised  by  Bacon,  to  which  also  it  was  reserved  for 
our  generation  to  make  the  first  essential  addition  ; Sir  John 


1 Made  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  De  Morgan  about  the  same  time  and, 
I believe,  independently  of  each  other.  Before  this,  nothing  of  moment  had  been 
added  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the 
fourth  figure.  This  was  unknown  to  Aristotle;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  is 
essential ; and,  if  I rightly  remembor,  Sir  William  Hamilton  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  fourth  syllogistic  figure,  while  Archbishop  Whately  ( Logic,  1857, 
p.  5)  calls  it  ' insignificant,’  Compare  Mansell's  Aldrich,  1856,  p.  76.  The  hypo- 
thetical syllogism  is  usually  said  to  be  post- Aristotelian  ; but  although  I cannot  now 
recover  the  pnssage,  I have  seen  evidence  which  makes  me  suspect  that  it  was  known 
to  Aristotle,  though  not  formally  enunciated  by  him. 
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Herschel  having  the  great  merit  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
four  different  methods,  the  boundaries  of  which  had  escaped  the 
attention  of  previous  philosophers.1  That  the  word  logic  should 
by  most  writers  be  confined  to  the  syllogistic,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  Formal  method,  is  a striking  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  language  i%  infested  by  the  old  scholastic  prejudices;  for 
as  the  science  of  logic  is  the  theory  of  the  process  of  inference, 
and  as  the  art  of  logic  is  the  practical  skill  of  inferring  rightly 
from  given  data,  it  is  evident  that  any  system  is  a system  of  logic 
which  ascertains  the  laws  of  the  theory,  and  lays  down  the  rules 
of  the  practice.  The  inductive  system  of  logic  may  be  better  or 
worse  than  the  deductive  ; but  both  are  systems.2  And  till  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  men  were  divided  between 
the  Aristotelian  logic  which  infers  from  generals  to  particulars, 
and  the  Baconian  logic  which  infers  from  particulars  to  generals.3 

' This  is  acknowledge  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  stated  and  analysed  these  metluals 
with  great  clearness.— Mill’s  l/yic,  4th  edit.  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

2 Archbishop  Whately,  who  has  written  what  is  probably  the  best  elementary 
treatise  existing  on  formal  logic,  adopts  the  old  opinion  that  the  inductive  “process of 
inquiry”  by  which  premises  are  obtained,  is  “ out  of  the  province  of  logic.” — Whately ’s 
Jjogic,  1857,  p.  151.  Mr.  De  Morgan,  whose  extremely  able  work  goes  much  deeper 
into  the  subject  than  Archbishop  Whately’s,  is,  however,  content  with  excluding 
induction,  not  from  logic,  but  from  formal  logic.  “ What  is  now  called  induction, 
meaning  the  discovery  of  laws  from  instances,  and  higher  laws  from  lower  ones,  is 
beyond  the  province  of  formal  logic.” — De  Morgan’s  Is>gic,  1817,  p.  215.  As  a law 
of  nature  is  frequently  the  major  premiss  of  a syllogism,  this  statement  of  Mr.  I)e 
Morgan’s  seems  unobjectionable.  The  point  at  issue  involves  much  more  than  a mere 
dispute  respecting  words,  and  I therefore  add,  without  subscribing  to,  the  view  of 
another  eminent  authority.  “ To  entitle  any  work  to  be  classed  as  the  logic  of  this  or 
that  school,  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  it  should,  in  common  with  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  adhere  to  the  syllogistic  method,  whatever  modifications  or  additions  it  may 
derive  from  the  particular  school  of  its  author." — Mansell’s  Introduction  to  Aldrich's 
Artis  Logic#  Rudimenta , 1856,  p.  xlii.  See  also  Appendix,  pp.  194,  195,  and  Mr. 
Mansell's  Pro/egomnia  Logica,  1851,  pp.  89,  169.  On  the  other  hand,  Bacon,  who  con- 
sidered the  syllogism  to  be  worse  than  useless,  distinctly  claims  the  title  of  “ logical" 
for  his  inductive  system.  “ Hind  vero  monondum,  nos  in  hoc  nostro  organo  tractare 
logicam,  non  philosophiam.” — Novum  Orgauum,  lib.  ii.  aphor.  lii.  in  Bacon’s  H'or/cs, 
vol.  iv.  p.  382.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
on  inductive  logic  in  his  Discussions,  1852,  p.  158.  What  strikes  one  most  in  this 
controversy  is,  that  none  of  the  groat  advocates  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  syllogistic 
system  to  the  word  “ logic"  appear  to  be  well  acquainted  with  physical  science.  They, 
therefore,  cannot  understand  the  real  nature  of  induction  iti  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  and  they  naturally  depreciate  a method  with  whose  triumphs  they  have  no 
sympathy. 

* To  what  extent  Aristotle  did  or  did  not  recognise  an  induction  of  particulars  as 
the  first  step  in  our  knowledge,  and  therefore  as  the  base  of  every  major  premiss,  has 
been  often  disputed ; but  I have  not  heard  that  any  of  the  disputants  have  adopted 
the  only  means  by  which  such  a question  can  be  tested— namely,  bringing  together 
the  most  decisive  passages  from  Aristotle,  and  then  leaving  them  to  tho  judgment  of 
the  reader.  As  this  seems  to  be  the  most  impartial  way  of  proceeding,  I have  gone 
through  Aristotle’s  logical  works  with  a view  to  it ; and  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  matters  will  find  the  extracts  at  the  eud  of  this  essay. 
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While  the  science  of  logic  was  in  this  state,  there  appeared  in 
1843  Mr.  Mill’s  “ System  of  Logic;”  the  fundamental  idea  of 
which  is,  that  the  logical  process  is  not  from  generals  to  particu- 
lars, nor  from  particulars  to  generals,  but  from  particulars  to 
particulars.  According  to  this  view,  which  is  gradually  securing 
the  adhesion  of  thinkers,  the  syllogism,  instead  of  being  an  act  of 
reasoning,  is  an  act,  first  of  registration,  and  then  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  major  premiss  of  a syllogism  being  the  record  of  pre- 
vious induction,  the  business  of  the  syllogism  is  to  interpret  that 
record  and  bring  it  to  light.  In  the  syllogism  we  preserve  our 
experience,  and  we  also  realise  it ; but  the  reasoning  is  at  an  end 
when  the  major  premiss  is  enunciated.  For  after  that  enuncia- 
tion no  fresh  truth  is  propounded.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  major 
is  stated,  the  argument  is  over  ; because  the  general  proposition 
is  but  a register,  or,  as  it  were,  a note-book,  of  inferences  which 
involve  everything  at  issue.  While,  however,  the  syllogism  is 
not  a process  of  reasoning,  it  is  a security  that  the  previous 
reasoning  is  good.  And  this  in  three  ways.  In  the  first  place  by 
interposing  a general  proposition  between  the  collection  of  the 
first  particulars  and  the  statement  of  the  last  particulars,  it  pre- 
sents a larger  object  to  the  imagination  than  would  be  possible  if 
we  had  only  the  particulars  in  our  mind.  In  the  second  place, 
the  syllogism  serves  as  an  artificial  memory,  and  enables  us  to 
preserve  order  among  a mass  of  details ; being  at  once  a formula 
into  which  we  throw  them,  and  a contrivance  by  which  we  recall 
them.  Finally,  the  syllogism  is  a protection  against  negligence ; 
since  when  we  infer  from  a number  of  observed  cases  to  a case 
we  have  not  yet  observed,  we,  instead  of  jumping  at  once  to  that 
case,  state  a general  proposition  which  includes  it,  and  which 
must  be  true  if  our  conclusion  is  true ; so  that  by  this  means  if 
we  have  reasoned  erroneously,  the  error  becomes  more  broad  and 
conspicuous. 

This  remarkable  analysis  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
syllogism  is,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  exhaustive  ; 
whether  or  not  it  will  admit  of  still  further  resolution  we  cannot 
tell.  At  all  events  it  is  a contribution  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  science  of  reasoning,  and  involves  many  other  speculative 
questions  which  are  indirectly  connected  with  it,  but  which  I shall 
not  now  open  up.  Neither  need  I stop  to  show  how  it  affords 
a basis  for  establishing  the  true  distinction  between  induction 
and  deduction,  a distinction  which  Mr.  Mill  is  one  of  the  ex- 
tremely few  English  writers  who  has  thoroughly  understood,  since 
it  is  commonly  supposed  in  this  country  that  geometry  is  the 
proper  type  of  deduction,  whereas  it  is  only  one  of  the  types,  and 
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though  an  admirable  pattern  of  the  deductive  investigation  of 
coexistences,  throws  no  light  on  the  deductive  investigation  of 
sequences.  But,  passing  over  these  matters  as  too  large  to  be 
discussed  here,  I would  call  attention  to  a fundamental  principle 
which  underlies  Mr.  Mill’s  philosophy,  and  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  he  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  advocates  of  the  Baconian 
method  as  to  those  of  the  Aristotelian.  In  this  respect  he  has 
been,  perhaps  unconsciously,  greatly  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  ; for  it  might  be  easily  shown,  and  indeed  will  hardly  be 
disputed,  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  an  opinion  has  been 
gaining  ground  that  the  Baconian  system  has  been  overrated,  and 
that  its  favourite  idea  of  proceeding  from  effects  to  causes  instead 
of  from  causes  to  effects,  will  not  carry  us  so  far  as  was  supposed 
by  the  truly  great,  though  somewhat  empirical,  thinkers  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

One  point  in  which  the  inductive  philosophy  commonly  re- 
ceived in  England  is  very  inaccurate,  and  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
justly  attacked,  is,  that  following  the  authority  of  Bacon,  it 
insists  upon  all  generalisations  being  conducted  by  ascending 
from  each  generalisation  to  the  one  immediately  above  and  ad- 
joining ; and  it  denounces  as  hasty  and  unphilosophic  any  attempt 
to  soar  to  a higher  stage  without  mastering  the  intermediate 
steps.1  This  is  an  undue  limitation  of  that  peculiar  property  of 
genius  which,  for  want  of  a better  word  we  call  intuition ; and 
that  in  this  respect  Bacon’s  philosophy  was  too  narrow,  and  placed 
men  too  much  on  a par2  by  obliging  them  all  to  use  the  same 
method  is  now  frequently  though  not  generally  admitted,  and  has 
been  perceived  by  several  philosophers.3  The  objections  raised  by 
Mr.  Mill  on  this  ground,  though  put  with  great  ability,  are,  as  he 

1 “ Ascendendo  continentor  et  gradatim,  ut  ultimo  loco  pcrveniatur  ad  maxima 
generalia ; quae  via  vera  est,  sod  intentata.” — Novum  Oryanum , lib.  i.  aphor.  xix.  in 
Bacon  s Works , vol.  iv.  p.  268.  Loudon,  1778;  4to.  And  in  lib.  i.  aphor.  civ. 
p.  294 — “ Sed  do  ecientiis  turn  demum  bene  sperandum  est,  quando  per  scalnm  veram 
et  per  gradus  continues  et  non  intermissos,  aut  hiulcos,  a particularibus  ascendetnr 
ad  axiomata  minora,  et  deiude  ad  media,  alia  aliis  superiora,  et  postremo  demum  ad 
gcneralissimu.” 

- “Nostiavero  inveuiendi  scientias  ea  est  ratio,  ut  non  multura  ingoniorum  acumini 
et  robori  relinqualur  ; sed  qiue  ingunia  et  intclloctus  fere  exaequet.” — Novum  Oryanum , 
lib.  i.  aphor.  Ixi. ; Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  276.  And  in  lib.  i.  aphor.  exxii.  [ Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  301],  “Nostra  enim  via  inveniendi  scientias  exsequat  fere  ingenia,  ot  non 
multura  excel lentia;  eorum  relinquit ; cum  oraniu  per  certissiinas  regulas  et  demon- 
strations transigat.” 

* And  is  noticed  in  Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the.  Inductive  Sc'unces,  1847,  vol.  ii. 
p.  240;  though  this  celebrated  writer,  so  far  from  connecting  it  with  Bacon’s  doctrine 
of  gradual  and  uninterrupted  ascent,  considers  such  doctrine  to  be  the  peculiar  merit 
of  Bacon,  and  accuses  those  who  hold  a contrary  opinion,  of  “ dimness  of  vision,” 
pp.  126,  232.  Happily,  all  are  not  dim  who  are  said  to  be  so. 
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would  be  the  first  to  confess,  not  original ; and  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  in  a smaller  degree  concerning  another  objection — 
namely,  that  Bacon  did  not  attach  sufficient  weight  to  the  plu- 
rality of  causes,1  and  did  not  see  that  the  great  complexity  they 
produce  would  often  baffle  his  method,  and  would  render  another 
method  necessary.  But  while  Mr.  Mill  has  in  these  parts  of  his 
work  been  anticipated,  there  is  a more  subtle,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  a more  fatal  objection  which  he  has  made  against  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  And  as  this  objection,  besides  being  en- 
tirely new,  lies  far  out  of  the  path  of  ordinary  speculation,  it  has 
hardly  yet  attracted  the  notice  even  of  philosophic  logicians,  and 
t he  reader  will  probably  be  interested  in  hearing  a simple  and 
untechnical  statement  of  it. 

Logic,  considered  as  a science,  is  solely  concerned  with  induc- 
tion ; and  the  business  of  induction  is  to  arrive  at  causes ; or,  to 
speak  more  strictly,  to  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  causa- 
tion.3 So  far  Mr.  Mill  agrees  with  Bacon  ; but  from  the  operation 
of  this  rule  he  removes  an  immense  body  of  phenomena  which 
were  brought  under  it  by  the  Baconian  philosophy.  He  asserts, 
and  I think  he  proves,  that  though  uniformities  of  succession  may 
be  investigated  inductively,  it  is  impossible  to  investigate,  after 
that  fashion,  uniformities  of  co-existence  ; and  that,  therefore,  to 
these  last  the  Baconian  method  is  inapplicable.  If,  for  instance, 
we  say  that  all  negroes  have  woolly  hair,  we  affirm  an  uniformity 
of  co-existence  between  the  hair  and  some  other  property  or  pro- 
perties essential  to  the  negro.  But  if  we  were  to  say  that  they 
have  woolly  hair  in  consequence  of  their  skin  being  black,  we 
should  affirm  an  uniformity  not  of  co-existence,  but  of  succession. 
Uniformities  of  succession  are  frequently  amenable  to  induction  : 
uniformities  of  co-existence  are  never  amenable  to  it,  and  are  con- 
sequently out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
They  may,  no  doubt,  be  treated  according  to  the  simple  enumera- 
tion of  the  ancients,  which,  however,  was  so  crude  an  induction  as 
hardly  to  be  worthy  the  name.3  But  the  powerful  induction  of 

’ Mill’s  Logic,  fourth  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  321.  I am  almost  sure  this  remark  had 
been  made  before. 

• “The  main  question  of  the  science  of  logic  is  induction,  which  however  is  almost 

entirely  passod  over  by  professed  writers  on  logic.” — Mill’s  Lopic,  vol.  i.  p.  309.  “ The 

chief  object  of  inductive  logic  is  to  point  out  how  the  laws  of  causation  are  to  be 
ascertained.” — Vol.  i.  p.  407.  “The  mental  process  with  which  logic  is  conversant, 
the  operation  of  ascertaining  truths  by  means  of  evidence,  is  always,  even  when 
appearances  point  lo  a different  theory  of  it,  a process  of  induction.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

* The  character  of  the  Aristotelian  induction  is  so  justly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Maurice 
in  his  admirable  account  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  I cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  the  passage.  “ What  this  induction  is,  and  how  entirely  it  differs  from 
that  process  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the  writings  of  Bacon,  the  reader  will 
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the  moderns,  depending  upon  a separation  of  nature  and  an  elimi- 
nation of  disturbances,  is,  in  reference  to  co-existences,  absolutely 
impotent.  The  utmost  that  it  can  give  is  empirical  laws,  useful 
for  practical  guidance,  but  void  of  scientific  value.  That  this  has 
hitherto  been  the  case  the  history  of  our  knowledge  decisively 
proves.  That  it  always  will  be  the  case  is,  in  Mr.  Mill’s  opinion, 
equally  certain,  because  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of 
uniformities  of  succession  has  for  its  basis  that  absorbing  and 
over-ruling  hypothesis  of  the  constancy  of  causation,  on  which 
every  human  being  more  or  less  relies,  and  to  which  philosophers 
will  hear  of  no  exception  ; we,  on  the  other  hand,  find  that  the 
study  of  the  uniformities  of  co-existence  has  no  such  support,  and 
that  therefore  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  is  unsettled  and  indeter- 
minate. Thus  it  is  that  if  I see  a negro  suffering  pain,  the  law  of 
causation  compels  me  to  believe  that  something  had  previously 
happened  of  which  pain  was  the  necessary  consequence.  But  I am 
not  bound  to  believe  that  he  possesses  some  property  of  which  his 
woolly  hair  or  his  dark  skin  are  the  necessary  accompaniments.  I 
cling  to  the  necessity  of  an  uniform  sequence ; I reject  the  neces- 
sity of  an  uniform  co-existence.  This  is  the  difference  between 
consequences  and  concomitants.  That  the  pain  has  a cause,  I am 
well  assured.  But  for  aught  I can  tell,  the  blackness  and  the 
woolliness  may  be  ultimate  properties  which  are  referrible  to  no 
cause ; 1 or  if  they  are  not  ultimate  properties,  each  may  be 
dependent  on  its  own  cause,  but  not  be  necessarily  connected. 
The  relation,  therefore,  may  be  universal  in  regard  to  the  fact, 
and  yet  casual  in  regard  to  the  science. 

This  distinction  when  once  stated  is  very  simple ; but  its  con- 
sequences in  relation  to  the  science  of  logic  had  escaped  all  pre- 
vious thinkers.  When  thoroughly  appreciated,  it  will  dispel  the 
idle  dream  of  the  universal  application  of  the  Baconian  philo- 

perceive  the  more  he  studies  the  different  writings  of  Aristotle,  lie  will  find,  first., 
that  t he  sensible  phenomenon  is  taken  for  granted  as  a safe  starting  point.  That 
phenomena  are  not  principles.  Aristotle  believed  as  strongly  as  we  could.  But,  to 
suspect  phenomena,  to  suppose  that  they  need  sifting  and  probing  in  order  that  we 
may  know  what  the  fact  is  which  they  denote,  this  is  no  part  of  his  system.” — Maurice's 
Ancient  Philosophy,  1850,  p.  173.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  expression  that 
Aristotle  did  not.  suspect  phenomena.  The  moderns  do  suspect  them,  and  therefore 
test  them  either  by  crucial  experiments  or  by  averages.  The  latter  resource  was 
not  effectively  employed  until  the  eighteenth  century.  It  now  bids  fair  to  be  of 
immense  importance,  though  in  some  branches  of  inquiry  tho  nomenclature  must 
become  more  precise  before  the  full  value  of  the  method  can  be  seen. 

1 Tha*  is,  not  logically  referrible  by  the  understanding.  I say  nothing  of  causes 
which  touch  on  transcendental  grounds ; but.  barring  these,  Mr.  Mill’s  assertion 
seems  unimpeachable,  that  “co-existences  between  the  ultimate  properties  of  things” 
. . . “ cannot  depend  on  causation,”  unless  by  “ asconding  to  the  origin  of  all  things.” — 
Mill's  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  10U. 
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sophy  ; and  in  the  meantime  it  will  explain  how  it  was  that  even 
during  Bacon’s  life,  and  in  his  own  hands,  his  method  frequently 
and  signally  failed.  He  evidently  believed  that  as  every  phe- 
nomenon has  something  which  must  follow  from  it,  so  also  it  has 
something  which  must  go  with  it,  and  which  he  termed  its 
Form.1  If  he  could  generalise  the  form — that  is  to  say,  if  he 
could  obtain  the  law  of  the  co-existence — he  rightly  supposed 
that  he  would  gain  a scientific  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon. 
With  this  view  he  taxed  his  fertile  invention  to  the  utmost.  He 
contrived  a variety  of  refined  and  ingenious  artifices,  by  which 
various  instances  might  be  successfully  compared,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  are  essential  distinguished  from  those  which  are  non- 
essential.  He  collated  negatives  with  affirmatives,  aud  taught 
the  art  of  separating  nature  by  rejections  and  exclusions.  Yet,  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  co-existences,  all  his  caution,  all  his  know- 
ledge, and  all  his  thought,  were  useless.  His  weapons,  notwith- 
standing their  power,  could  make  no  impression  on  that  stubborn 
and  refractory  topic.  The  laws  of  co-existences  are  as  great  a 
mystery  as  ever,  and  all  our  conclusions  respecting  them  are 
purely  empirical.  Every  inductive  science  now  existing  is,  in  its 
strictly  scientific  part,  solely  a generalisation  of  sequences.  The 
reason  of  this,  though  vaguely  appreciated  by  several  writers,  was 
first  clearly  stated  and  connected  with  the  general  theory  of  our 
knowledge  by  Mr.  Mill.  He  has  the  immense  merit  of  striking 
at  once  to  the  very  root  of  the  subject,  and  showing  that,  in  the 
science  of  logic,  there  is  a fundamental  distinction  which  forbids 
us  to  treat  co-existences  as  we  may  treat  sequences ; that  a neglect 
of  this  distinction  impairs  the  value  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon, 
and  has  crippled  his  successors ; and  finally,  that  the  origin  of 
this  distinction  may  be  traced  backward  and  upward  until  we 
reach  those  ultimate  laws  of  causation  which  support  the  fabric  of 
our  knowledge,  and  beyond  which  the  human  mind,  in  the  present 
stage  of  its  development,  is  unable  to  penetrate. 

While  Mr.  Mill,  both  by  delving  to  the  foundation  and  rising 
to  the  summit,  lias  excluded  the  Baconian  philosophy  from  the 
investigation  of  co-existences,  he  has  likewise  proved  its  inca- 
pacity for  solving  those  vast  social  problems  which  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  most  advanced  thinkers 

1 “ Et«nim  forma  natune  alicujus  talis  est,  ut,  ea  posita,  nature  data  infallibiliter 
scquatur.  Itaque  adest  perpetuo,  quando  natura  ilia  adest,  atque  earn  universaliter 
affirmat,  atque  inest  omni.  Kadt-m  forma  talis  est,  ut  ea  amola,  nature  data  iufallihi- 
liter  ftigiat.  Itaque  abe«t  perpetua  quando  nature  ilia  abcst,  eamque  perpetuo  nbm  gat, 
atque  inest  Holi.”—  So  own  (Jrganum,  lib.  ii.  aphor.  iv. ; Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  307.  Com- 
pare also  respecting  these  forms,  his  treatise  on  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  ii. ; 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  68,  61,  62. 
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are  setting  themselves  to  work  at  deliberately,  with  scientific 
purpose,  and  with  something  like  adequate  resources.  As  this, 
however,  pertains  to  that  domain  to  which  I too,  according  to  my 
measure  and  with  whatever  power  I may  haply  possess,  have 
devoted  myself,  I am  unwilling  to  discuss  here  what  elsewhere  I 
shall  find  a fitter  place  for  considering ; and  I shall  be  content  if 
I have  conveyed  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  has  been  effected 
by  one  whom  I cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  profound  thinker 
England  has  produced  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose 
services,  though  recognised  by  innumerable  persons  each  in  his 
own  peculiar  walk,  are  little  understood  in  their  entirety,  because 
we,  owing  partly  to  the  constantly  increasing  mass  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  partly  to  an  excessive  veneration  for  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour,  are  too  prone  to  isolate  our  inquiries  and 
to  narrow  the  range  of  our  intellectual  sympathies.  The  notion 
that  a man  will  best  succeed  by  adhering  to  one  pursuit,  is  as 
true  in  practical  life  as  it  is  false  in  speculative  life.  No  one  can 
have  a firm  grasp  of  any  science  if,  by  confining  himself  to  it,  he 
shuts  out  the  light  of  analogy,  and  deprives  himself  of  that  pecu- 
liar aid  which  is  derived  from  a commanding  survey  of  the  co- 
ordination and  interdependence  of  things  and  of  the  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other.  He  may,  no  doubt,  work  at  the  details  of  his 
subject ; he  may  be  useful  in  adding  to  its  facts ; he  will  never  be 
able  to  enlarge  its  philosophy.  For,  the  philosophy  of  every  de- 
partment depends  on  its  connection  with  other  departments,  and 
must  therefore  be  sought  at  their  points  of  contact.  It  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  place  where  they  touch  and  coalesce  ; it  lies  not 
in  the  centre  of  each  science,  but  on  the  confines  and  margin. 
This,  however,  is  a truth  wrhich  men  are  apt  to  reject,  because 
they  are  naturally  averse  to  comprehensive  labour,  and  are  too 
ready  to  believe  that  their  own  peculiar  and  limited  science  is  so 
important  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  striking  into  paths 
which  diverge  from  it.  Hence  we  see  physical  philosophers 
knowing  nothing  of  political  economy,  political  economists 
nothing  of  physical  science,  and  logicians  nothing  of  either. 
Hence,  too,  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  capable  of  measuring 
the  enormous  field  which  Mr.  Mill  has  traversed,  or  of  scanning 
the  depth  to  which  in  that  field  he  has  sunk  his  shaft. 

It  is  from  such  a man  as  this,  that  a work  has  recently  issued 
upon  a subject  far  more  important  than  any  which  even  he  had 
previously  investigated,  and  in  fact  the  most  important  with  which 
the  human  mind  can  grapple.  For,  Liberty  is  the  one  thing  most 
essential  to  the  right  development  of  individuals  and  to  the  real 
grandeur  of  nations.  It  is  a product  of  knowledge  when  know- 
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ledge  advances  in  a healthy  and  regular  manner ; but  if  under 
certain  unhappy  circumstances  it  is  opposed  by  what  seems  to  be 
knowledge,  then,  in  God’s  name,  let  knowledge  perish  and  Liberty 
be  preserved.  Liberty  is  not  a means  to  an  end,  it  is  an  end  itself. 
To  secure  it,  to  enlarge  it,  and  to  diffuse  it,  should  be  the  main 
object  of  all  social  arrangements  and  of  all  political  contrivances. 
None  but  a pedant  or  a tyrant  can  put  science  or  literature  in 
competition  with  it.  Within  certain  limits,  and  very  small  limits 
too,  it  is  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  man,  of  which  no  force  of 
circumstances  and  no  lapse  of  time  can  deprive  him.  He  has  no 
right  to  barter  it  away  even  from  himself,  still  less  from  his 
children.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  self-respect,  and  without  it 
the  great  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility  would  degenerate  into 
a lie  and  a juggle.  It  is  a sacred  deposit,  and  the  love  of  it  is  a 
holy  instinct  engraven  in  our  hearts.  And  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  tendency  of  advancing  knowledge  is  to  encroach  upon  it ; 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  in  the  march  of  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion, the  desire  for  liberty  did  necessarily  decline,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  liberty  become  less  frequent;  if  this  could  be  made 
apparent,  I for  one  should  wish  that  the  human  race  might  halt 
in  its  career,  and  that  we  might  recede  step  by  step,  so  that  the 
very  trophies  and  memory  of  our  glory  should  vanish,  sooner  than 
that  men  were  bribed  by  their  splendour  to  forget  the  sentiment 
of  their  own  personal  dignity. 

But  it  cannot  be.  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  we,  improving  in 
all  other  things,  should  be  retrograding  in  the  most  essential. 
Yet,  among  thinkers  of  great  depth  and  authority  there  is  a fear 
that  such  is  the  case.  With  that  fear  I cannot  agree ; but  the 
existence  of  the  fear,  and  the  discussions  to  which  it  has  led  and 
will  lead,  are  extremely  salutary,  as  calling  our  attention  to  an 
evil  which  in  the  eagerness  of  our  advance  we  might  otherwise 
overlook.  We  are  stepping  on  at  a rate  of  which  no  previous 
example  has  been  seen ; and  it  is  good  that,  amid  the  pride  and 
flush  of  our  prosperity,  we  should  be  made  to  inquire  what  price 
we  have  paid  for  our  success.  Let  us  compute  the  cost  as  well  as 
the  gain.  Before  we  announce  our  fortune  we  should  balance  our 
books.  Every  one,  therefore,  should  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of 
a work  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  great  question  of  Liberty 
is  unfolded  in  all  its  dimensions,  considered  on  every  side  and 
from  every  aspect,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  our  present  con- 
dition with  a steadiness  of  hand  and  a clearness  of  purpose  which 
they  will  most  admire  who  are  most  accustomed  to  reflect  on  this 
difficult  and  complicated  topic. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  Mr.  Mill  rightly  considers 
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that  the  least  important  part  of  the  question  of  liberty  is  that 
which  concerns  the  relation  between  subjects  and  rulers.  On  this 
point,  notwithstanding  the  momentary  ascendancy  of  despotism 
on  the  Continent,  there  is,  I believe,  nothing  to  dread.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  bodies  of  men  are  enslaved,  but  not  their  minds. 
Nearly  all  the  intellect  of  Europe  is  arrayed  against  tyranny,  and 
the  ultimate  result  of  such  a struggle  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The 
immense  armies  which  are  maintained,  and  which  some  mention 
as  a proof  that  the  love  of  war  is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing, 
are  merely  an  evidence  that  the  governing  classes  distrust  and 
suspect  the  future,  and  know  that  their  real  danger  is  to  be  found 
not  abroad  but  at  home.  They  fear  revolution  far  more  than  in- 
vasion. The  state  of  foreign  affairs  is  their  pretence  for  arming ; 
the  state  of  public  opinion  is  the  cause.  And  right  glad  they  are 
to  find  a decent  pretext  for  protecting  themselves  from  that  pun- 
ishment which  many  of  them  richly  deserve.  But  I cannot  under- 
stand how  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  march  of  the 
European  mind,  and  has  seen  it  triumph  over  obstacles  ten  times 
more  formidable  than  these,  can  really  apprehend  that  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  will  ultimately  fall  before  those  who  now  threaten 
their  existence.  When  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  far  less  strong 
and  less  universal,  the  task  was  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  monarchical  principle,  decrepit  as 
it  now  is,  and  stripped  of  that  dogma  of  divine  right  which  long 
upheld  it,  can  eventually  withstand  the  pressure  of  those  general 
causes  which,  for  three  centuries,  have  marked  it  for  destruction. 
And,  since  despotism  has  chosen  the  institution  of  monarchy  as 
that  under  which  it  seeks  a shelter,  and  for  which  it  will  fight  its 
last  battle,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  danger  is  less  imminent 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  that  they  who  rely  on  an  old  and 
enfeebled  principle,  with  which  neither  the  religion  nor  the  affec- 
tions of  men  are  associated  as  of  yore,  will  find  that  they  are 
leaning  on  a broken  reed,  and  that  the  sceptre  of  their  power  will 
pass  from  them. 

I cannot,  therefore,  participate  in  the  feelings  of  those  who 
look  with  apprehension  at  the  present  condition  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Mill  would  perhaps  take  a less  sanguine  view ; but  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  greater  part  of  his  defence  of  liberty  is  not  directed 
against  political  tyranny.  There  is,  however,  another  sort  of 
tyranny  which  is  far  more  insidious,  and  against  which  he  has 
chiefly  bent  his  efforts.  This  is  the  despotism  of  custom,  to 
which  ordinary  minds  entirely  succumb,  and  before  which  even 
strong  minds  quail.  But  custom  being  merely  the  product  of 
public  opinion,  or  rather  its  external  manifestation,  the  two  prin- 
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ciples  of  custom  and  opinion  must  be  considered  together ; and  I 
will  briefly  state  how,  according  to  Air.  Alill,  their  joint  action  is 
producing  serious  mischief,  and  is  threatening  mischief  more 
serious  still. 

The  proposition  which  Air.  Alill  undertakes  to  establish,  is  that 
society,  whether  acting  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  any 
individual  for  the  sake  of  his  own  good.  Society  may  interfere 
with  him  for  their  good,  not  for  his.  If  his  actions  hurt  them, 
he  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  amenable  to  their  authority ; 
if  they  only  hurt  himself,  he  is  never  amenable.  The  proposition, 
thus  stated,  will  be  acceded  to  by  many  persons  who,  in  practice, 
repudiate  it  every  day  of  their  lives.  The  ridicule  which  is 
cast  upon  whoever  deviates  from  an  established  custom,  however 
trifling  and  foolish  that  custom  may  be,  shows  the  determination 
of  society  to  exercise  arbitrary  sway  over  individuals.  On  the 
most  insignificant  as  well  as  on  the  most  important  matters,  rules 
are  laid  down  which  no  one  dares  to  violate,  except  in  those 
extremely  rare  cases  in  which  great  intellect,  great  wealth,  or 
great  rank  enable  a man  rather  to  command  society  than  to  be 
commanded  by  it.  The  immense  mass  of  mankind  are,  in  regard 
to  their  usages,  in  a state  of  social  slavery  ; each  man  being  bound 
under  heavy  penalties  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  life  common 
to  his  own  class.  How  serious  those  penalties  are  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  though  innumerable  persons  complain  of  prevailing 
customs,  and  wisli  to  shake  them  off,  they  dare  not  do  so>  but  con- 
tinue to  practise  them,  though  frequently  at  the  expense  of  health, 
comfort,  and  fortune.  Alen,  not  cowards  in  other  respects,  and  of 
a fair  share  of  moral  courage,  are  afraid  to  rebel  against  this 
grievous  and  exacting  tyranny.  The  consequences  of  this  are 
injurious,  not  only  to  those  who  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  thral- 
dom, but  also  to  those  who  do  not  desire  to  be  freed ; that  is,  to 
the  whole  of  society.  Of  these  results,  there  are  two  particularly 
mischievous,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Air.  Alill,  are  likely 
to  gain  ground,  unless  some  sudden  change  of  sentiment  should 
occur. 

The  first  mischief  is,  that  a sufficient  number  of  experiments 
are  not  made  respecting  the  different  ways  of  living  ; from  which 
it  happens  that  the  art  of  life  is  not  so  well  understood  as  it 
otherwise  would  be.  If  society  were  more  lenient  to  eccentricity, 
and  more  inclined  to  examine  what  is  unusual  than  to  laugh  at 
it,  we  should  find  that  many  courses  of  conduct  which  we  call 
whimsical,  and  which  according  to  the  ordinary  standard  are  ut- 
terly irrational,  have  more  reason  in  them  than  we  are  disposed 
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to  imagine.  But,  while  a country  or  an  age  will  obstinately  insist 
upon  condemning  all  human  conduct  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manner  or  fashion  of  the  day,  deviations  from  the 
straight  line  will  be  rarely  hazarded.  We  are,  therefore,  pre- 
vented from  knowing  how  far  such  deviations  would  be  useful. 
By  discouraging  the  experiment,  we  retard  the  knowledge.  On 
this  account,  if  on  no  other,  it  is  advisable  that  the  widest  lati- 
tude should  be  given  to  unusual  actions,  which  ought  to  be 
valued  as  tests  whereby  we  may  ascertain  whether  or  not  parti- 
cular tilings  are  expedient.  Of  course,  the  essentials  of  morals 
are  not  to  be  violated,  nor  the  public  peace  to  be  disturbed.  But 
short  of  this,  every  indulgence  should  be  granted.  For  progress 
depends  upon  change  ; and  it  is  only  by  practising  uncustomary 
things  that  we  can  discover  if  they  are  tit  to  become  customary. 

The  other  evil  which  society  inflicts  on  herself  by  her  own 
tyranny  is  still  more  serious  ; and,  although  I cannot  go  with  Mr. 
Mill  in  considering  the  danger  to  be  so  imminent  as  he  does, 
there  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  one  weak  point 
in  modern  civilization ; and  that  it  is  the  only  thing  of  impor- 
tance in  which,  if  we  are  not  actually  receding,  we  are  making 
no  perceptible  advance. 

This  is,  that  most  precious  and  inestimable  quality,  the  quality 
of  individuality.  That  the  increasing  authority  of  society,  if  not 
counteracted  by  other  causes,  tends  to  limit  the  exercise  of  this 
quality,  seems  indisputable.  Whether  or  not  there  are  counter- 
acting causes  is  a question  of  great  complexity,  and  could  not  be 
discussed  without  entering  into  the  general  theory  of  our  exist- 
ing civilization.  With  the  most  unfeigned  deference  for  every 
opinion  enunciated  by  Mr.  Mill,  I venture  to  differ  from  him  on 
this  matter,  and  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  individuality  is  not 
diminishing,  and  that  so  far  as  we  can  estimate  the  future,  it  is 
not  likely  to  diminish.  But  it  would  ill  become  any  man  to 
combat  the  views  of  this  great  thinker,  without  subjecting  the 
point  at  issue  to  a rigid  and  careful  analysis ; and  as  I have  not 
done  so,  I will  not  weaken  my  theory  by  advancing  imperfect  ar- 
guments in  its  favour,  but  will,  as  before,  confine  myself  to  stating 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  after  what  has  evidently 
been  a train  of  long  and  anxious  reflection. 

According  to  Mr.  Mill,  things  are  tending,  and  have  for  some 
time  tended,  to  lessen  the  influence  of  original  minds,  and  to 
raise  mediocrity  to  the  foremost  place.  Individuals  are  lost  in 
the  crowd.  The  world  is  ruled  not  by  them,  but  by  public  opi- 
nion ; and  public  opinion,  being  the  voice  of  the  many,  is  the 
voice  of  mediocrity.  Affairs  are  now  governed  by  average  men, 
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who  will  not  pay  to  great  men  the  deference  that  was  formerly 
yielded.  Energy  and  originality  being  less  respected,  are  becom- 
ing more  rare ; and  in  England  in  particular,  real  energy  has 
hardly  any  field,  except  in  business,  where  a large  amount  of  it 
undoubtedly  exists.1  Our  greatness  is  collective,  and  depends  not 
upon  what  we  do  as  individuals,  but  upon  our  power  of  combin- 
ing. In  every  successive  generation,  men  more  resemble  each 
other  in  all  respects.  They  are  more  alike  in  their  civil  and  poli- 
tical privileges,  in  their  habits,  in  their  tastes,  in  their  manners, 
in  their  dress,  in  what  they  see,  in  what  they  do,  in  what  they 
read,  in  what  they  think,  and  in  what  they  say.  On  all  sides  the 
process  of  assimilation  is  going  on.  Shades  of  character  are 
being  blended,  and  contrasts  of  will  are  being  reconciled.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  individual  life,  that  is,  the  life  which 
distinguishes  each  man  from  his  fellows,  is  perishing.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  many  destroys  the  action  of  the  few.  While  we 
amalgamate  the  mass,  we  absorb  the  imit. 

The  authority  of  society  is,  in  this  way,  ruining  society  itself. 
For  the  human  faculties  can,  for  the  most  part,  only  be  exercised 
and  disciplined  by  the  act  of  choosing ; but  he  who  does  a thing 
merely  because  others  do  it,  makes  no  choice  at  all.  Constantly 
copying  the  manners  and  opinions  of  our  contemporaries,  we 
strike  out  nothing  that  is  new ; we  follow  on  in  a dull  and  mono- 
tonous uniformity.  We  go  where  others  lead.  The  field  of 
option  is  being  straitened  ; the  number  of  alternatives  is  dimi- 
nishing. And  the  result  is,  a sensible  decay  of  that  vigour  and 
raciness  of  character,  that  diversity  and  fulness  of  life,  and  that 
audacity  both  of  conception  and  of  execution  which  marked  the 
strong  men  of  former  times,  and  enabled  them  at  once  to  improve 
and  to  guide  the  human  species. 

Now  all  this  is  gone,  perhaps  never  to  return,  unless  some 
great  convulsion  should  previously  occur.  Originality  is  dying 
away,  and  is  being  replaced  by  a spirit  of  servile  and  apish  imi- 
tation. We  are  degenerating  into  machines  who  do  the  will  of 
society  ; our  impulses  and  desires  are  repressed  by  a galling  and 
artificial  code ; our  minds  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the  checks 
and  limitations  to  which  we  are  perpetually  subjected. 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  discover  new  truths  of  real  im- 
portance ? How  is  it  possible  that  creative  thought  can  tlourish 
in  so  6ickly  and  tainted  an  atmosphere  ? Genius  is  a form  of 

• “ There  in  now  scarcely  any  outlet  for  energy  in  this  country  except  business. 
The  energy  expended  in  that  may  still  be  regarded  as  considerable.” — Mill  On  Liberty , 
p.  125.  I suppose  that,  under  the  word  business,  Mr.  Mill  includes  political  and  the 
higher  class  of  official  pursuits. 
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originality  ; if  the  originality  is  discouraged,  how  can  the  genius 
remain  ? It  is  hard  to  see  the  remedy  for  this  crying  evil. 
Society  is  growing  so  strong  as  to  destroy  individuality ; that  is,  to 
destroy  the  very  quality  to  which  our  civilization,  and  therefore 
our  social  fabric,  is  primarily  owing. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  must  vindicate  the  right  of  each  man  to 
do  what  he  likes,  and  to  say  what  he  thinks,  to  an  extent  much 
greater  than  is  usually  supposed  to  be  either  safe  or  decent.  This 
we  must  do  for  the  sake  of  society,  quite  as  much  as  for  our  own 
sake.  That  society  would  be  benefited  by  a greater  freedom  of 
action  has  been  already  shown  ; and  the  same  thing  may  be 
proved  concerning  freedom  of  speech  and  of  writing.  In  this 
respect  authors,  and  the  teachers  of  mankind  generally,  are  far 
too  timid  ; while  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  far  too  interfering. 
The  remarks  which  Mr.  Mill  has  made  on  this,  are  so  exhaustive 
as  to  be  unanswerable  ; and  though  many  will  call  in  question 
what  he  has  said  respecting  the  decline  of  individuality,  no  well- 
instructed  person  will  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions 
respecting  the  need  of  an  increased  liberty  of  discussion  and  of 
publication. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  majority  of  people  are  so 
ill-informed  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  belief ; they 
are  not  aware  that  all  belief  is  involuntary,  and  is  entirely 
governed  by  the  circumstances  which  produce  it.  They  who  have 
paid  attention  to  these  subjects,  know  that  what  we  call  the  will 
has  no  power  over  belief,  and  that  consequently  a man  is  nowise 
responsible  for  his  creed,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  responsible  for 
the  events  which  gave  him  his  creed.  Whether,  for  instance,  he 
is  a Mohammedan  or  a Christian,  will  usually  resolve  itself  into  a 
simple  question  of  his  geographical  antecedents.  He  who  is  born 
in  Constantinople  will  hold  one  set  of  opinions ; he  who  is  born 
in  London  will  hold  another  set.  Both  act  according  to  their 
light  and  their  circumstances,  and  if  both  are  sincere  both  are 
guiltless.  In  each  case,  the  believer  is  controlled  by  physical 
facts  which  determine  his  creed,  and  over  which  he  can  no  more 
exercise  authority  than  he  can  exercise  authority  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets  or  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  This  view, 
though  long  familiar  to  thinkers,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
popularised  before  the  present  century  ; 1 and  to  its  diffusion,  as 
well  as  to  other  larger  and  more  potent  causes,  we  must  ascribe 
the  increasing  spirit  of  toleration  to  which  not  only  our  literature 
but  even  our  statute-book  bears  witness. 

1 Its  diffusion  was  greatly  helped  by  Bailey’s  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions, 
which  were  first  published,  I believe,  in  1821,  and  being  popularly  written,  as  well  as 
suitable  to  the  age,  have  exercised  considerable  influence. 
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But,  though  belief  is  involuntary,  it  will  be  objected,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  plausibility,  that  the  expression  of  that  belief, 
and  particularly  the  formal  and  written  publication,  is  a volun- 
tary act,  and  consequently  a responsible  one.  If  I were  arguing 
the  question  exhaustively,  I should  at  the  outset  demur  to  this 
proposition,  and  should  require  it  to  be  stated  in  more  cautious 
and  limited  terms ; but,  to  save  time,  let  us  suppose  it  to  be 
true,  and  let  us  inquire  whether,  if  a man  be  responsible  to  him- 
self for  the  publication  of  his  opinions,  it  is  right  that  he  should 
also  be  held  responsible  by  those  to  whom  he  offers  them  ? In 
other  words,  is  it  proper  that  law  or  public  opinion  should  dis- 
courage an  individual  from  publishing  sentiments  which  are 
hostile  to  the  prevailing  notions,  and  are  considered  by  the  rest 
of  society  to  be  false  and  mischievous  ? 

Upon  this  point,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mill  are  so  full  and 
decisive  that  1 despair  of  adding  anything  to  them.  It  will  be 
enough  if  I give  a summary  of  the  principal  ones ; for  it  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  before  many  months  are  past,  this  noble 
treatise,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  of  thought,  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cares  for  the  future  welfare  of  humanity,  and 
whose  ideas  rise  above  the  immediate  interests  of  his  own  time. 

Those  who  hold  that  an  individual  ought  to  be  discouraged 
from  publishing  a work  containing  heretical  or  irreligious  opi- 
nions, must,  of  course,  assume  that  such  opinions  are  false  ; since, 
in  the  present  day,  hardly  any  man  would  be  so  impudent  as  to 
propose  that  a true  opinion  should  be  stifled  because  it  was  un- 
usual as  well  as  true.  We  are  all  agreed  that  truth  is  good ; or, 
at  all  events,  those  who  are  not  agreed  must  be  treated  as  persons 
beyond  the  pale  of  reason,  and  on  whose  obtuse  understandings 
it  would  be  idle  to  waste  an  argument.  Ho  who  says  that  truth 
is  not  always  to  be  told,  and  that  it  is  not  fit  for  all  minds,  is 
simply  a defender  of  falsehood ; and  we  should  take  no  notice  of 
him,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  discussion  being  to  destroy  error, 
we  cannot  discuss  with  a man  who  deliberately  affirms  that  error 
should  be  spared. 

We  take,  therefore,  for  granted  that  those  who  seek  to  prevent 
any  opinion  being  laid  before  the  world,  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  and  with  a view  to  prevent  the  unwary  from  being  led  into 
error.  The  intention  is  good ; it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how  it 
operates. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  is  true.  Nearly  every  opinion  held  by  the  ma- 
jority was  once  confined  to  the  minority.  Every  established 
religion  was  once  a heresy.  If  the  opinions  of  the  majority  had 
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always  prevailed,  Christianity  would  have  been  extirpated  as  soon 
as  Christ  was  murdered.  If  an  age  or  a people  assume  that  any 
notion  they  entertain  is  certainly  right,  they  assume  their  own 
infallibility,  and  arrogantly  claim  for  themselves  a prerogative 
which  even  the  wisest  of  mankind  never  possess.  To  affirm  that 
a doctrine  is  unquestionably  revealed  from  above,  is  equally  to 
affirm  their  own  infallibility,  since  they  affirm  that  they  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  believing  it  to  be  revealed.  A man  who  is  sure 
that  his  creed  is  true,  is  sure  of  his  own  infallibility,  because  he 
is  sure  that  upon  that  point  he  has  committed  no  error.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  claim,  on  our  own  behalf,  an  immu- 
nity from  error,  and  an  incapability  of  being  mistaken,  which 
transcend  the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  we  are  bound  not  only 
to  permit  our  opinions  to  be  disputed,  but  to  be  grateful  to  those 
who  will  do  so.  For,  as  no  one  who  is  not  absurdly  and  im- 
modestly confident  of  his  own  powers,  can  be  sure  that  what  he 
believes  to  be  true  is  true,  it  will  be  his  object,  if  he  be  an  honest 
man,  to  rectify  the  errors  he  may  have  committed.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  errors  have  only  been  rectified  by  two 
means ; namely,  by  experience  and  discussion.  The  use  of  dis- 
cussion is  to  show  how  experience  is  to  be  interpreted.  Expe- 
rience alone  has  never  improved  either  mankind  or  individuals. 
Experience,  before  it  can  be  available,  must  be  sifted  and  tested. 
This  is  done  by  discussion,  which  brings  out  the  meaning  of  ex- 
perience, and  enables  us  to  apply  the  observations  that  have  been 
made,  and  turn  them  to  account.  Human  judgment  owes  its 
value  solely  to  the  fact  that  when  it  is  wrong  it  is  possible  to 
set  it  right.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  can  only  be  set  right  by 
the  conflict  and  collision  of  hostile  opinions,  it  is  clear  that 
when  those  opinions  are  smothered,  and  when  that  conflict  is 
stopped,  the  means  of  correcting  our  judgment  are  gone,  and 
hence  the  value  of  our  judgment  is  destroyed.  The  more  there- 
fore that  the  majority  discourage  the  opinions  of  the  minority, 
the  smaller  is  the  chance  of  the  majority  holding  accurate  views. 
But  if,  instead  of  discouraging  the  opinions,  they  should  suppress 
them,  even  that  small  chance  is  taken  away,  and  society  can  have 
no  option  but  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  its  blunders  becoming 
more  inveterate  and  more  mischievous,  in  proportion  as  that 
liberty  of  discussion  which  might  have  rectified  them  has  been 
the  longer  withheld. 

Here  we,  as  the  advocates  of  liberty,  might  fairly  close  the 
argument,  leaving  our  opponents  in  the  dilemma  of  either  assert- 
ing their  own  infallibility,  or  else  of  abandoning  the  idea  of  in- 
terfering with  freedom  of  discussion.  So  complete,  however,  is 
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our  case,  that  we  can  actually  afford  to  dispense  with  what  has 
been  just  stated,  and  support  our  views  on  other  and  totally  dif- 
ferent grounds.  We  will  concede  to  those  who  favour  restriction 
all  the  premises  that  they  require.  We  will  concede  to  them  the 
strongest  position  that  they  can  imagine,  and  we  will  take  for 
granted  that  a nation  has  the  means  of  knowing  with  absolute 
certainty  that  some  of  its  opinions  are  right.  We  say  then,  and 
we  will  prove  that,  assuming  those  opinions  to  be  true,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  they  should  be  combated,  and  that  their  truth  should 
be  denied.  That  an  opinion  which  is  held  by  an  immense  majority, 
and  which  is  moreover  completely  and  unqualifiedly  true,  ought 
to  be  contested,  and  that  those  who  contest  it  do  a public  service, 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  untenable  paradox.  A paradox 
indeed  it  is,  if  by  a paradox  we  mean  an  assertion  not  generally 
admitted ; but,  so  far  from  being  untenable,  it  is  a sound  and 
wholesome  doctrine,  which  if  it  were  adopted,  would  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  facilitate  the  progress  of  society. 

Supposing  any  well-established  opinion  to  be  certainly  true,  the 
result  of  its  not  being  vigorously  attacked  is,  that  it  becomes 
more  passive  and  inert  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  This,  as  Mr. 
Mill  observes,  has  been  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
In  the  early  Church,  while  Christianity  was  struggling  against 
innumerable  opponents,  it  displayed  a life  and  an  energy  which 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  opposition  was  withdrawn.  When 
an  enemy  is  at  the  gate  the  garrison  is  alert.  If  the  enemy  re- 
tires the  alertness  slackens;  and  if  he  disappears  altogether, 
nothing  remains  but  the  mere  forms  and  duty  of  discipline,  which, 
unenlivened  by  danger,  grow  torpid  and  mechanical.  This  is  a 
law  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  of  universal  application.  Every 
religion  after  being  established  loses  much  of  its  vitality.  Its 
doctrines  being  less  questioned,  it  naturally  happens  that  those  who 
hold  them  scrutinise  them  less  closely,  and  therefore  grasp  them 
less  firmly.  Their  wits  being  no  longer  sharpened  by  controversy, 
what  was  formerly  a living  truth  dwindles  into  a dead  dogma. 
The  excitement  of  the  battle  being  over,  the  weapons  are  laid 
aside  ; they  fall  into  disuse ; they  grow  rusty ; the  skill  and  fire  of 
the  warrior  are  gone.  It  is  amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  the 
flash  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  clang  of  the  trumpet,  that  the  forms 
of  men  dilate  ; they  swell  with  emotion ; their  bulk  increases ; 
their  stature  rises,  and  even  small  natures  wax  into  great  ones, 
able  to  do  all  and  to  dare  all. 

So  indeed  it  is.  On  any  subject  universal  acquiescence  always 
engenders  universal  apathy.  By  a parity  of  reasoning,  the  greater 
the  acquiescence  the  greater  the  apathy.  All  hail  therefore  to 
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those  who,  by  attacking  a truth,  prevent  that  truth  from  slumber- 
ing. All  hail  to  those  bold  and  fearless  natures,  the  heretics  and 
innovators  of  their  day,  who,  rousing  men  out  of  their  lazy  sleep, 
sound  in  their  ears  the  tocsin  and  the  clarion,  and  force  them  to 
come  forth  that  they  may  do  battle  for  their  creed.  Of  all  evils, 
torpor  is  the  most  deadly.  Give  us  paradox,  give  us  error,  give 
us  what  you  will,  so  that  you  save  us  from  stagnation.  It  is  the 
cold  spirit  of  routine  which  is  the  nightshade  of  our  nature.  It 
sits  upon  men  like  a blight,  blunting  their  faculties,  withering 
their  powers,  and  making  them  both  unable  and  unwilling  either 
to  struggle  for  the  truth,  or  to  figure  to  themselves  what  it  is  that 
they  really  believe. 

•See  how  this  has  acted  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  those  doctrines  were  first  propounded,  they 
were  vigorously  assailed,  and  therefore  the  early  Christians  clung 
to  them,  realised  them,  and  bound  them  up  in  their  hearts  to  ail 
extent  unparalleled  in  any  subsequent  age.  Every  Christian  pro- 
fesses to  believe  that  it  is  good  to  be  ill-used  and  buffeted ; that 
wealth  is  an  evil,  because  rich  men  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ; that  if  your  cloak  is  taken,  you  must  give  your  coat 
also ; that  if  you  are  smitten  on  your  cheek,  you  should  turn 
round  and  offer  the  other.  These,  and  similar  doctrines,  the  early 
Christians  not  only  professed,  but  acted  up  to  and  followed.  The 
same  doctrines  are  contained  in  our  Bibles,  read  in  our  churches, 
and  preached  in  our  pulpits.  Who  is  there  that  obeys  them  ? And 
what  reason  is  there  for  this  universal  defection,  beyond  the  fact 
that  when  Christianity  was  constantly  assailed,  those  who  received 
its  tenets  held  them  with  a tenacity,  and  saw  them  with  a vivid- 
ness which  cannot  be  expected  in  an  age  that  sanctions  them  by 
general  acquiescence  ? Now,  indeed,  they  are  not  only  acquiesced 
in,  they  are  also  watched  over  and  sedulously  protected.  They 
are  protected  by  law,  and  by  that  public  opinion  which  is  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  any  law.  Hence  it  is,  that  to  them,  men  yield 
a cold  and  lifeless  assent ; they  hear  them  and  they  talk  about  them, 
but  whoever  was  to  obey  them  with  that  scrupulous  fidelity  which 
was  formerly  practised,  would  find  to  his  cost  how  much  he  had 
mistaken  his  age,  and  how  great  is  the  difference,  in  vitality  and 
in  practical  effect,  between  doctrines  which  are  generally  received 
and  those  which  are  fearlessly  discussed. 

In  proportion  as  knowledge  has  advanced,  and  habits  of  correct 
thinking  been  diffused,  men  have  gradually  approached  towards 
these  views  of  liberty,  though  Mr.  Mill  has  been  the  first  to  bring 
them  together  in  a thoroughly  comprehensive  spirit,  and  to  con- 
centrate in  a single  treatise  all  the  arguments  in  their  behalf. 
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How  everything  has  long  tended  to  this  result  must  be  known  to 
whoever  has  studied  the  history  of  the  English  mind.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  respecting  the  alleged  decline  of  individuality, 
and  the  increasing  tyranny  of  custom,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be 
uo  doubt  that,  in  religious  matters,  public  opinion  is  constantly 
becoming  more  liberal.  The  legal  penalties  which  our  ignorant 
and  intolerant  ancestors  inflicted  upon  whoever  differed  from  them- 
selves, are  now  some  of  them  repealed,  and  some  of  them  obsolete. 
Not  only  have  we  ceased  to  murder  or  torture  those  who  disagree 
with  us,  but,  strange  to  say,  we  have  even  recognised  their  claim 
to  political  rights  as  well  as  to  civil  equality.  The  admission  of 
the  Jews  into  Parliament,  that  just  and  righteous  measure,  which 
was  carried  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  cherished  and  inveterate 
prejudice,  is  a striking  proof  of  the  force  of  the  general  move- 
ment ; as  also  is  the  rapidly  increasing  disposition  to  abolish  oaths 
and  to  do  away  in  public  life  with  every  species  of  religious  tests. 
Partly  as  cause,  and  partly  as  effect  of  all  this,  there  never  was  a 
period  in  which  so  many  bold  and  able  attacks  were  made  upou 
the  prevailing  theology,  and  in  wThich  so  many  heretical  doctrines 
were  propounded,  not  only  by  laymen,  but  occasionally  by  minis- 
ters of  the  church,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  have, 
during  the  present  generation,  come  forward  to  denounce  the 
errors  in  their  own  system,  and  to  point  out  the  flaws  in  their 
own  creed.  The  unorthodox  character  of  physical  science  is 
equally  notorious  ; and  many  of  its  professors  do  not  scruple  to 
impeach  the  truth  of  statements  which  are  still  held  to  be  essen- 
tial, and  which,  in  other  days,  no  one  could  have  impugned  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  serious  danger.  In  former  times,  such 
men  would  have  been  silenced  or  punished ; now,  they  are  re- 
spected and  valued  ; their  works  are  eagerly  read,  and  the  circle 
of  their  influence  is  steadily  widening.  According  to  the  letter 
of  our  law-books,  these,  and  similar  publications,  which  fearless 
and  inquisitive  men  are  pouring  into  the  public  ear,  are  illegal, 
and  Government  has  the  power  of  prosecuting  their  authors.  The 
state  of  opinion,  however,  is  so  improved,  that  such  prosecutions 
would  be  fatal  to  any  Government  which  instigated  them.  We 
have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
outlived  the  reign  of  open  persecution.  We  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  cruelties  which  our  forefathers  committed  in  the  name 
of  religion,  could  not  now  be  perpetrated,  and  that  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  punish  a man  merely  because  he  expressed  notions 
which  the  majority  considered  to  be  profane  and  mischievous. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  seeing  that  the  practice  of 
prosecuting  men  for  uttering  their  sentiments  on  religious 
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matters  has  been  for  many  years  discontinued,  an  attempt  to 
revive  that  shameful  custom  would,  if  it  were  generally  known, 
be  at  once  scouted.  It  would  be  deemed  unnatural  as  well  as 
cruel : out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
humane  and  liberal  notions  of  an  age  which  seeks  to  relax  penal- 
ties rather  than  to  multiply  them.  As  to  the  man  who  might  be 
mad  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  we  should  look  upon  him  in 
the  light  in  which  we  should  regard  some  noxious  animal,  which, 
being  suddenly  let  loose,  went  about  working  harm,  and  undoing 
all  the  good  that  had  been  previously  done.  We  should  hold  him 
to  be  a nuisance  which  it  was  our  duty  either  to  abate,  or  to  warn 
people  of.  To  us,  he  would  be  a sort  of  public  enemy ; a dis- 
turber of  human  happiness ; a creature  hostile  to  the  human 
species.  If  he  possessed  authority,  we  should  loathe  him  the 
more,  as  one  who,  instead  of  employing  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country  the  power  with  which  his  country  had  entrusted  him, 
used  it  to  gratify  his  own  malignant  prejudices,  or  maybe  to 
humour  the  spleen  of  some  wretched  and  intolerant  faction  with 
which  he  was  connected. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as,  in  the  present  state  of  English  society, 
any  punishment  inflicted  for  the  use  of  language  which  did  not 
tend  to  break  the  public  peace,  and  which  was  neither  seditious 
in  reference  to  the  State,  nor  libellous  in  reference  to  individuals, 
would  be  simply  a wanton  cruelty,  alien  to  the  genius  of  our 
time,  and  capable  of  producing  no  effect  beyond  reviving  intole- 
rance, exasperating  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  bringing  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  into  disrepute,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
astonishment  that  I read  in  Mr.  Mill’s  work  that  such  a thing 
had  occurred  in  this  country,  and  at  one  of  our  assizes,  less  than 
two  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mill's 
accuracy,  I thought  that,  in  this  instance,  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. I supposed  that  he  had  not  heard  all  the  circumstances, 
and  that  the  person  punished  had  been  guilty  of  some  other 
offence.  I could  not  believe  that  in  the  year  1857,  there  was  a 
judge  on  the  English  bench  who  would  sentence  a poor  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  of  industrious  habits,  and,  supporting 
his  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  twenty-one  months’  im- 
prisonment, merely  because  he  had  uttered  and  written  on  a gate 
a few  words  respecting  Christianity.  Even  now,  when  I have 
carefully  investigated  the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Mill  only  alludes, 
and  have  the  documents  before  me,  I can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
realise  the  events  which  have  actually  occurred,  and  which  I will 
relate,  in  order  that  public  opinion  may  take  cognisance  of  a 
transaction  which  happened  in  a remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  but 
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which  the  general  welfare  requires  to  be  bruited  abroad,  so  that 
men  may  determine  whether  or  not  such  things  shall  be  allowed. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  a poor  man,  named  Thomas  Pooley, 
was  gaining  his  livelihood  as  a common  labourer  in  Liskeard,  in 
Cornwall,  where  he  had  been  well  known  for  several  years,  and 
had  always  borne  a high  character  for  honesty,  industry,  and 
sobriety.  His  habits  were  so  eccentric,  that  his  mind  was  justly 
reputed  to  be  disordered;  and  an  accident  which  happened  to 
him  about  two  years  before  this  period  had  evidently  inflicted 
some  serious  injury,  as  since  then  his  demeanour  had  become 
more  strange  and  excitable.  Still,  he  was  not  only  perfectly 
harmless,  but  was  a very  useful  member  of  society,  respected  by 
his  neighbours,  and  loved  by  his  family,  for  whom  he  toiled  with 
a zeal  rare  in  his  class,  or  indeed  in  any  class.  Among  other 
hallucinations,  he  believed  that  the  earth  was  a living  animal, 
and,  in  his  ordinary  employment  of  well-sinking,  he  avoided  dig- 
ging too  deeply,  lest  he  should  penetrate  the  skin  of  the  earth, 
and  wound  some  vital  part.  He  also  imagined  that  if  he  hurt  the 
earth,  the  tides  would  cease  to  flow;  and  that  nothing  being 
really  mortal,  whenever  a child  died  it  reappeared  at  the  next 
birth  in  the  same  family.  Holding  all  nature  to  be  animated,  he 
moreover  fancied  that  this  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
potato-rot,  and,  in  the  wildness  of  his  vagaries,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  if  the  ashes  of  burnt  Bibles  were  strewed  over  the 
fields,  the  rot  would  cease.  This  was  associated,  in  his  mind,  with 
a foolish  dislike  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  an  hostility  against  Chris- 
tianity ; in  reference,  however,  to  which  he  could  hurt  no  one,  as 
not  only  was  he  very  ignorant,  but  his  neighbours,  regarding  him 
as  crackbrained,  were  uninfluenced  by  him  ; though  in  the  other 
relations  of  life  he  was  valued  and  respected  by  his  employers, 
and  indeed  by  all  who  were  most  acquainted  with  his  disposition. 

This  singular  man,  who  was  known  by  the  additional  pecu- 
liarity of  wearing  a long  beard,  wrote  upon  a gate  a few  very  silly 
words  expressive  of  his  opinion  respecting  the  potato-rot  and  the 
Bible,  and  also  of  his  hatred  of  Christianity.  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  using  language  equally  absurd,  but  which  no  one  was  obliged 
to  listen  to,  and  which  certainly  could  influence  no  one,  a clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  lodged  an  information  against  him, 
and  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before  a magistrate,  who  was 
likewise  a clergyman.  The  magistrate,  instead  of  pitying  him  or 
remonstrating  with  him,  committed  him  for  trial  and  sent  him  to 
jail.  At  the  next  assizes,  he  was  brought  before  the  judge.  He 
had  no  counsel  to  defend  him,  but  the  son  of  the  judge  acted  as 
counsel  to  prosecute  him.  The  father  and  the  son  performed  their 
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parts  with  zeal,  and  were  perfectly  successful.  • Under  their  aus- 
pices, Pooley  was  found  guilty.  He  was  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment. When  addressed  by  the  judge,  his  restless  manner,  his 
wild  and  incoherent  speech, . his  disordered  countenance  and 
glaring  eye,  betokened  too  surely  the  disease  of  his  mind.  But 
neither  this,  nor  the  fact  that  he  was  ignorant,  poor,  and  friend- 
less, produced  any  effect  upon  that  stony-hearted  man  who  now 
held  him  in  his  gripe.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
year  and  nine  months.  The  interests  of  religion  were  vindicated. 
Christianity  was  protected,  and  her  triumph  assured,  by  dragging 
a poor,  harmless,  and  demented  creature  from  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  throwing  him  into  jail,  and  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
without  provision,  either  to  starve  or  to  beg. 

Before  he  had  been  many  days  in  prison,  the  insanity  which 
was  obvious  at  the  time  of  his  trial  ceased  to  lurk,  and  broke  out 
into  acts  of  violence.  He  grew  worse  ; and  within  a fortnight 
after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  he  went  mad,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  jail  to  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  While  he  was  lying  there,  his  misfortunes 
attracted  the  attention  of  a few  high-minded  and  benevolent 
men,  who  exerted  themselves  to  procure  his  pardon  ; so  that,  if 
he  recovered,  he  might  be  restored  to  his  family.  This  petition 
was  refused.  It  was  necessary  to  support  the  judge ; and  the 
petitioners  were  informed  that,  if  the  miserable  lunatic  should 
regain  his  reason,  he  would  be  sent  back  to  prison  to  undergo  the 
rest  of  his  sentence.  This,  in  all  probability,  would  have  caused 
a relapse ; but  little  was  thought  of  that ; and  it  was  hoped  that, 
as  he  was  an  obscure  and  humble  man,  the  efforts  made  on  his 
behalf  would  soon  subside.  Those,  however,  who  had  once  in- 
terested themselves  in  such  a case,  were  not  likely  to  slacken 
their  zeal.  The  cry  grew  hotter,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
bringing  the  whole  question  before  the  country.  Then  it  was  that 
the  authorities  gave  way.  Happily  for  mankind,  one  vice  is  often 
balanced  by  another,  and  cruelty  is  corrected  by  cowardice.  The 
authors  aud  abettors  of  this  prodigious  iniquity  trembled  at  the 
risk  they  would  run  if  the  public  feeling  of  this  great  country 
were  roused.  The  result  was,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  judge 
were  rescinded,  as  far  as  possible,  hy  a pardon  being  granted  to 
Pooley  less  than  five  months  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced. 

By  this  means,  general  exposure  was  avoided  ; and,  perhaps, 
that  handful  of  noble-minded  men  who  obtained  the  liberation 
of  Pooley,  were  right  in  letting  the  matter  fall  into  oblivion 
after  they  had  carried  their  point.  Most  of  them  were  engaged 
in  political  or  other  practical  affairs,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
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obliged  to  consider  expediency  ns  well  as  justice.  But  such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  historian  of  this  sad  event.  No  writer  on 
important  subjects  has  reason  to  expect  that  he  can  work  real 
good,  or  that  his  words  shall  live,  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  so 
trammelled  by  expediency  as  to  postpone  to  it  considerations  of 
right,  of  justice,  and  of  truth.  A great  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  names  of  the  criminals  ought  to  be  known.  They 
should  be  in  every  one’s  mouth.  They  should  be  blazoned  abroad, 
in  order  that  the  world  may  see  that  in  a free  country  such  things 
cannot  be  done  with  impunity.  To  discourage  a repetition  of  the 
offence  the  offenders  must  be  punished.  And,  surely,  no  punish- 
ment can  be  more  severe  than  to  preserve  their  names.  Against 
them  personally,  I have  nothing  to  object,  for  I have  no  know- 
ledge of  them.  Individually,  I can  feel  no  animosity  towards  men 
who  have  done  me  no  harm,  and  whom  I have  never  seen.  But 
they  have  violated  principles  dearer  to  me  than  any  personal 
feeling,  and  in  vindication  of  which  I would  set  all  personal 
feeling  at  nought.  Fortunate,  indeed,  it  is  for  humanity,  that 
our  minds  are  constructed  after  such  a fashion  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  us,  by  any  effort  of  abstract  reasoning,  to  consider 
oppression  apart  from  the  oppressor.  We  may  abhor  a specula- 
tive principle,  and  yet  respect  him  who  advocates  it.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  opinion  and  the  person  is,  however,  confined 
to  the  intellectual  world,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  practical. 
►Such  a separation  cannot  exist  in  regard  to  actual  deeds  of  cruelty. 
In  such  cases,  our  passions  instruct  our  understanding.  The  same 
cause  which  excites  our  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  stirs  up  our 
hatred  of  the  oppressor.  This  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature,  and 
he  who  struggles  against  it  does  so  to  his  own  detriment.  It 
belongs  to  the  higher  region  of  the  mind ; it  is  not  to  l>e  im- 
peached by  argument ; it  cannot  even  be  touched  by  it.  There- 
fore it  is,  that  when  we  hear  that  a poor,  a defenceless,  and  a 
half-witted  man,  who  had  hurt  no  one,  a kind  father,  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  whose  private  character  was  unblemished,  and 
whose  integrity  was  beyond  dispute,  is  suddenly  thrown  into 
prison,  his  family  left  to  subsist  on  the  precarious  charity  of 
strangers,  he  himself  by  this  cruel  treatment  deprived  of  the 
little  reason  he  possessed,  then  turned  into  a madhouse,  and 
finally  refused  such  scanty  redress  as  might  have  been  afforded 
him,  a spirit  of  vehement  indignation  is  excited,  partly,  indeed, 
against  a system  under  which  such  things  can  be  done  ; but  still 
more  against  those  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  power  and  wicked- 
ness of  their  hearts,  put  laws  into  execution  which  had  long  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  which  they  were  not  bound  to  enforce,  but  of 
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which  they  availed  themselves  to  crush  the  victim  they  held  in 
their  grasp. 

The  prosecutor,  who  lodged  the  information  against  Pooley, 
and  had  him  brought  before  the  magistrate,  was  the  Rev.  Paul 
Bush.  The  magistrate,  who  received  the  information,  and  com- 
mitted him  for  trial,  was  the  Rev.  James  Glencross.  The  judge 
who  passed  the  sentence  which  destroyed  his  reason  and  beggared 
his  family,  was  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 

Of  the  two  first,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  names  will  live,  and  that  they  will  enjoy  that  sort  of  fame 
which  they  have  amply  earned.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  should 
rather  blame  the  state  of  society  which  concedes  power  to  such 
men,  than  wonder  that  having  the  power  they  should  abuse  it. 
But  with  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  we  have  a different  account  to 
settle,  and  to  him  other  language  must  be  applied.  That  our 
judges  should  have  great  authority  is  unavoidable.  To  them,  a 
wide  and  discretionary  latitude  is  necessarily  entrusted.  Great 
confidence  being  reposed  in  them,  they  are  bound,  by  every  pos- 
sible principle  which  can  actuate  an  honest  inau,  to  respect  that 
confidence.  They  are  bound  to  avoid  not  only  injustice,  but,  so 
far  as  they  can,  the  very  appearance  of  injustice.  Seeing,  as  they 
do,  all  classes  of  society,  they  are  well  aware  that,  among  the 
lower  ranks,  there  is  a deep,  though  on  the  whole  a diminishing 
belief  that  the  poor  are  ill-treated  by  the  rich,  and  that  even  in 
the  courts  of  law  equal  measure  is  not  always  meted  out  to  both. 
An  opinion  of  this  sort  is  full  of  danger,  and  it  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  not  unfounded.  The  country  magistrates 
are  too  often  unfair  in  their  decisions,  and  this  will  always  be  the 
case  until  greater  publicity  is  given  to  their  proceedings.  But, 
from  our  superior  judges  we  expect  another  sort  of  conduct.  We 
expect,  and  it  must  honestly  be  said  we  usually  find,  that  they 
shall  be  above  petty  prejudices,  or  at  all  events,  that  whatever 
private  opinions  they  may  have,  they  shall  not  intrude  those  opi- 
nions into  the  sanctuary  of  justice.  Above  all  do  we  expect,  that 
they  shall  not  ferret  out  some  obsolete  law  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  the  poor,  when  they  know  right  well  that  the  anti- 
Christian  sentiments  which  that  law  was  intended  to  punish  are 
quite  as  common  among  the  upper  classes  as  among  the  lower, 
and  are  participated  in  by  many  persons  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  and  to  whom  the  highest  offices  are  entrusted. 

That  this  is  the  case  was  known  in  the  year  1857  to  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  just  as  it  was  then  known,  and  is  nowT  known,  to  every 
one  who  mixes  in  the  world.  The  charge,  therefore,  which  I bring 
against  this  unjust  and  unrighteous  judge  is,  that  he  passed  a 
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sentence  of  extreme  severity  upon  a poor  and  friendless  man  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  might  reasonably  expect 
that  his  sentence  would  escape  public  animadversion ; that  he 
did  this  by  virtue  of  a law  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 1 and  that  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  commit  such  an  act,  in  the  face  of  a London  audience, 
and  in  the  full  light  of  the  London  press.  Neither  would  he, 
nor  those  who  supported  him,  have  treated  in  such  a manner  a 
person  belonging  to  the  upper  classes.  No.  They  select  the 
most  inaccessible  county  in  England,  where  the  press  is  least 
active  and  the  people  are  most  illiterate,  and  there  they  pounce 
upon  a defenceless  man  and  make  him  the  scapegoat.  He  is  to 
be  the  victim  whose  vicarious  sufferings  may  atone  for  the  offences 
of  more  powerful  unbelievers.  Hardly  a year  goes  by  without 
some  writer  of  influence  and  ability  attacking  Christianity,  and 
every  such  attack  is  punishable  by  law.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  and  those  who  think  like  him,  put  the  law  into  force 
against  those  writers  ? Why  do  they  not  do  it  now  ? Why  do 
they  not  have  the  learned  and  the  eminent  indicted  and  thrown 
into  prison  ? Simply  because  they  dare  not.  I defy  them  to  it. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  odium ; they  tremble  at  the  hostility  they 
would  incur,  and  at  the  scorn  which  would  be  heaped  upon  them, 
both  by  their  contemporaries  and  by  posterity.  Happily  for 
mankind,  literature  is  a real  power,  and  tyranny  quakes  at  it. 
But  to  me  it  appears,  that  men  of  letters  perform  the  least  part 
of  their  duty  -when  they  defend  each  other.  It  is  their  proper 
function,  and  it  ought  to  be  their  glory,  to  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  and  to  uphold  the  poor  against  the  rich.  This 
should  be  their  pride  and  their  honour.  I would  it  were  known 
in  every  cottage,  that  the  intellectual  classes  sympathise,  not  with 
the  upper  ranks  but  with  the  lower.  I would  that  we  made  the 
freedom  of  the  people  our  first  consideration.  Then,  indeed,  would 
literature  be  the  religion  of  liberty,  and  we,  priests  of  the  altar, 
ministering  her  sacred  rites,  might  feel  that  we  act  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  our  creed  when  we  denounce  tyranny  in  high  places,  when 
we  chastise  the  insolence  of  office,  and  when  we  vindicate  the 
cause  of  Thomas  Pooley  against  Justice  Coleridge. 

For  my  part,  I can  honestly  say  that  I have  nothing  exaggerated, 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  What  the  verdict  of  public  opinion 
may  be  I cannot  tell.  I speak  merely  as  a man  of  letters,  and  do 

1 Or  rather  by  virtue  of  the  cruel  and  persecuting  maxims  of  our  old  Common  Law, 
established  at  a period  when  it  was  a matter  of  religion  to  burn  heretics  and  to  drown 
witches.  Why  did  not  such  a judge  live  three  hundred  years  agv,?  He  has  fallen 
upon  evil  times  and  has  come  too  late  into  the  world. 
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not  pretend  to  represent  any  class.  I have  no  interest  to  advo- 
cate ; I hold  no  brief;  I cany  no  man’s  proxy.  But  unless  I 
altogether  mistake  the  general  feeling,  it  will  be  considered  that 
a great  crime  has  been  committed ; that  a knowledge  of  that 
crime  has  been  too  long  hidden  in  a corner  ; and  that  I have 
done  something  towards  dragging  the  criminal  from  his  covert, 
and  letting  in  on  him  the  full  light  of  day. 

This  gross  iniquity  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  immediately  ascribed  to 
the  cold  heart  and  shallow  understanding  of  the  judge  by  whom 
it  was  perpetrated.  If,  however,  public  opinion  had  been  suf- 
ficiently enlightened,  those  evil  qualities  would  have  been  re- 
strained and  rendered  unable  to  work  the  mischief.  Therefore  it 
is,  that  the  safest  and  most  permanent  remedy  would  be  to  diffuse 
sound  notions  respecting  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  publication. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  every  man  has  an  absolute 
and  irrefragable  right  to  treat  any  doctrine  as  he  thinks  proper ; 
either  to  argue  against  it,  or  to  ridicule  it.  If  his  arguments  are 
wrong,  he  can  be  refuted  ; if  his  ridicule  is  foolish,  he  can  be 
out-ridiculed.  To  this  there  can  be  no  exception.  It  matters 
not  what  the  tenet  may  be,  nor  how  dear  it  is  to  our  feelings. 
Like  all  other  opinions,  it  must  take  its  chance ; it  must  be 
roughly  used ; it  must  stand  every  test ; it  must  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  sifted.  And  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  it  really 
be  a great  and  valuable  truth,  such  opposition  will  endear  it  to 
us  the  more  ; and  that  we  shall  cling  to  it  the  closer  in  proportion 
as  it  is  argued  against,  aspersed,  and  attempted  to  be  overthrown. 

If  I were  asked  for  an  instance  of  the  extreme  latitude  to  which 
such  licence  might  be  extended,  I would  take  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  least,  is  the  most  important  of  all  doctrines,  the  doctrine 
of  a future  state.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is,  in  the  present  early 
condition  of  the  human  mind,  no  subject  on  which  we  can  arrive 
at  complete  certainty  ; but  the  belief  in  a future  state  approaches 
that  certainty  nearer  than  any  other  belief,  and  it  is  one  which, 
if  eradicated,  would  drive  most  of  us  to  despair.  On  both  these 
grounds  it  stands  alone.  It  is  fortified  by  arguments  far  stronger 
than  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  any  other  opinion ; and  it  is 
a supreme  consolation  to  those  who  suffer  affliction,  or  smart 
under  a sense  of  injustice.  The  attempts  made  to  impugn  it 
have  alwa}-s  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  weak,  and  to  leave  the  real 
difficulties  untouched.  They  are  negative  arguments  directed 
against  affirmative  ones.  But  if,  in  transcendental  inquiries, 
negative  arguments  are  to  satisfy  us,  how  shall  we  escape  from 
the  reasonings  of  Berkeley  respecting  the  non-existence  of  the 
material  world  ? Those  reasonings  have  never  been  auswored, 
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and  our  knowledge  must  be  infinitely  more  advanced  than  it  now 
is,  before  they  can  be  answered.  They  are  far  stronger  than  the 
arguments  of  the  atheists  ; and  I cannot  but  wonder  that  they 
who  reject  a future  state,  should  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
material  world.  Still,  those  who  do  reject  it,  are  not  only  justified 
in  openly  denying  it,  but  are  bound  to  do  so.  Our  first  and 
paramount  duty  is  to  be  true  to  ourselves ; and  no  man  is  true 
to  himself  who  fears  to  express  his  opinion.  There  is  hardly  any 
vice  which  so  debases  us  in  our  own  esteem,  as  moral  cowardice. 
There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  so  elevates  our  character,  as 
moral  courage.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  more  unpopular  a 
notion,  the  greater  the  merit  of  him  who  advocates  it,  provided, 
of  course,  he  does  so  in  honesty  and  singleness  of  heart.  On  this 
account,  although  I regard  the  expectation  of  another  life  as  the 
prop  and  mainstay  of  mankind,  and  although  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  who  reject  it  have  taken  an  imperfect  and 
uucomprehensive  view,  and  have  not  covered  the  whole  field  of 
inquiry,  I do  strenuously  maintain,  that  against  it  every  species 
of  attack  is  legitimate,  and  I feel  assured  that  the  more  it  is 
assailed  the  more  it  will  flourish,  and  the  more  vividly  we  shall 
realise  its  meaning,  its  depth,  and  its  necessity. 

That  many  of  the  common  arguments  in  favour  of  this  great 
doctrine  are  unsound  might  be  easily  shown ; but  until  the 
entire  subject  is  freely  discussed,  we  shall  never  know  how  far 
they  are  unsound,  and  what  part  of  them  ought  to  be  retained. 
If,  for  instance,  we  make  our  belief  in  it  depend  upon  assertions 
contained  in  books  regarded  as  sacred,  it  will  follow  that  when- 
ever those  books  lose  their  influence  the  doctrine  will  be  in  peril. 
The  basis  being  impaired  the  superstructure  will  tremble.  It 
may  well  be,  that  in  the  march  of  ages,  every  definite  and  written 
creed  now  existing  is  destined  to  die  out,  and  to  be  succeeded  by 
better  ones.  The  world  has  seen  the  beginning  of  them,  and  we 
have  no  surety  that  it  will  not  see  the  end  of  them.  Everything 
which  is  essential  to  the  human  mind  must  survive  all  the  shocks 
and  vicissitudes  of  time ; but  dogmas,  which  the  mind  once  did 
without,  cannot  be  essential  to  it.  Perhaps  we  have  no  right  so 
to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  our  remotest  posterity  as  to  affirm 
that  any  opinion  is  essential  to  all  possible  forms  of  civilization ; 
but,  at  all  events,  we  have  more  reason  to  believe  this  of  the 
doctrine  of  a future  state  than  of  any  other  conceivable  idea. 
Let  us  then  beware  of  endangering  its  stability  by  narrowing  its 
foundation.  Let  us  take  heed  how  wre  rest  it  on  the  testimony  of 
inspired  writings,  when  we  know  that  inspiration  at  one  epoch  is 
often  different  from  inspiration  at  another.  If  Christianity 
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should  ever  perish,  the  age  that  loses  it  will  have  reason  to 
deplore  the  blindness  of  those  who  teach  mankind  to  defend  this 
glorious  and  consolatory  tenet,  not  by  general  considerations  of 
the  fundamental  properties  of  our  common  nature,  but  by  tradi- 
tions, assertions,  and  records,  which  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
universality,  since  in  one  state  of  society  they  are  held  to  be  true, 
and  in  another  state  of  society  they  are  held  to  be  false. 

Of  the  same  fluctuating  and  precarious  character  is  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  triumph  of  injustice  in  this  world,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  such  unfairness  being  remedied  in  another 
life.  For  it  admits  of  historical  proof  that,  as  civilization 
advances,  the  impunity  and  rewards  of  wickedness  diminish. 
In  a barbarous  state  of  society  virtue  is  invariably  trampled  upon, 
and  nothing  really  succeeds  except  violence  or  fraud.  In  that 
stage  of  affairs,  the  worst  criminals  are  the  most  prosperous  men. 
But,  in  every  succeeding  step  of  the  great  progress,  injustice 
becomes  more  hazardous ; force  and  rapine  grow  more  unsafe ; 
precautions  multiply  ; the  supervision  is  keener ; tyranny  and 
deceit  are  oftener  detected.  Being  oftener  detected,  it  is  less 
profitable  to  practise  them.  In  the  same  proportion,  the  rewards 
of  integrity  increase,  and  the  prospects  of  virtue  brighten.  A 
large  part  of  the  power,  the  honour,  and  the  fame  formerly 
possessed  by  evil  men  is  transferred  to  good  men.  Acts  of  in- 
justice which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  escaped  attention, 
or,  if  known,  would  have  excited  no  odium,  are  now  chastised, 
not  only  by  law,  but  also  by  public  opinion.  Indeed,  so  marked 
is  this  tendency,  that  many  persons  by  a singular  confusion  of 
thought,  actually  persuade  themselves  that  offences  are  increasing 
because  we  hear  more  of  them,  and  punish  them  oftener ; not 
seeing  that  this  merely  proves  that  we  note  them  more  and  hate 
them  more.  We  redouble  our  efforts  against  injustice,  not  on 
account  of  the  spread  of  injustice,  but  on  account  of  our  better 
understanding  how  to  meet  it,  and  being  more  determined  to 
coerce  it.  No  other  age  has  ever  cried  out  against  it  so  loudly  ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  very  proof  of  our  superiority  to  all 
other  ages  is  cited  as  evidence  of  our  inferiority.  This  I shall 
return  to  elsewhere  ; my  present  object  in  mentioning  it,  is  partly 
to  check  a prevailing  error,  but  chiefly  to  indicate  its  connection 
with  the  subject  before  us.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
as  society  advances,  the  weak  are  better  protected  against  the 
strong;  the  honest  against  the  dishonest;  and  the  just  against 
the  unjust.  If,  then,  we  adopt  the  popular  argument  in  favour 
of  another  life,  that  injustice  here  must  be  compensated  hereafter, 
we  are  driven  to  the  terrible  conclusion  that  the  same  progress 
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of  civilization  which,  in  this  world,  heightens  the  penalties 
inflicted  on  injustice,  would  also  lessen  the  need  of  future  com- 
pensation, and  thereby  weaken  the  ground  of  our  belief.  The 
inference  would  be  untrue,  but  it  follows  from  the  premises.  To 
me  it  appears  not  only  sad,  but  extremely  pernicious,  that  on  a 
topic  of  such  surpassing  interest,  the  understandings  of  men 
should  be  imposed  upon  by  reasonings  which  are  so  shallow,  that, 
if  pushed  to  their  legitimate  consequence,  they  would  defeat  their 
own  aim,  because  they  would  force  us  to  assert  that  the  more  we 
improve  in  our  moral  conduct  towards  each  other,  the  less  we 
should  care  for  a future  and  a better  world. 

I have  brought  forward  these  views  for  the  sake  of  justifying 
the  general  proposition  maintained  in  this  essay.  For,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  state  of  public  opinion  did  not  discourage  a 
fearless  investigation  of  these  matters,  and  did  not  foolishly  cast 
a slur  upon  those  who  attack  doctrines  which  are  dear  to  us,  the 
whole  subject  would  be  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  such 
weak  arguments  as  are  commonly  advanced  would  have  been  long 
since  exploded.  If  they  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
could,  without  the  least  opprobrium,  state  in  the  boldest  manner 
all  their  objections,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  would  be 
obliged  to  reconsider  their  own  position,  and  to  abandon  its  un- 
tenable points.  By  this  means,  that  which  I revere,  and  which 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  us  revere,  as  a glorious  truth,  would 
be  immensely  strengthened.  It  would  be  strengthened  by  being 
deprived  of  those  sophistical  arguments  which  are  commonly 
urged  in  its  favour,  and  which  give  to  its  enemies  an  incalculable 
advantage.  It  would,  moreover,  be  strengthened  by  that  feeling 
of  security  which  men  have  in  their  own  convictions,  when  they 
know  that  everything  is  said  against  them  which  can  be  said,  and 
that  their  opponents  have  a fair  and  liberal  hearing.  This 
begets  a magnanimity,  and  a rational  confidence,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained.  But  such  results  can  never  happen 
while  we  are  so  timid,  or  so  dishonest,  as  to  impute  improper 
motives  to  those  who  assail  our  religious  opinions.  Wo  may  rely 
upon  it  that  as  long  as  we  look  upon  an  atheistical  writer  as  a 
moral  offender,  or  even  as  long  as  we  glance  at  him  with  suspi- 
cion, atheism  wrill  remain  a standing  and  a permanent  danger, 
because,  skulking  in  hidden  corners,  it  will  use  stratagems  which 
their  secrecy  will  prevent  us  from  baffling ; it  will  practise  arti- 
fices to  which  the  persecuted  are  forced  to  resort;  it  will  number 
its  concealed  proselytes  to  an  extent  of  which  only  they  who 
have  studied  this  painful  subject  are  aware ; and,  above  all,  by 
enabling  them  to  complain  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
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exposed,  it  will  excite  the  sympathy  of  many  high  and  generous 
natures  who,  in  an  open  and  manly  warfare,  might  strive  against 
them,  but  who,  by  a noble  instinct,  find  themselves  incapable  of 
contending  with  any  sect  which  is  oppressed,  maligned,  or 
intimidated. 

Though  this  essay  has  been  prolonged  much  beyond  my  ori- 
ginal intention,  I am  unwilling  to  conclude  it  just  at  this  point, 
when  I have  attacked  arguments  which  support  a doctrine  that  I 
cherish  above  all  other  doctrines.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  he 
who  destroys  a feeble  argument  in  favour  of  any  truth,  renders 
the  greatest  service  to  that  truth,  by  obliging  its  advocates  to 
produce  a stronger  one.  Still,  an  idea  will  prevail  among  some 
persons  that  such  service  is  insidious  ; and  that  to  expose  the 
weak  side  of  a cause,  is  likely  to  be  the  work,  not  of  a friend  but 
of  an  enemy  in  disguise.  Partly,  therefore,  to  prevent  misinter- 
pretation from  those  who  are  always  ready  to  misinterpret,  and 
partly  for  the  satisfaction  of  more  candid  readers,  I will  venture 
to  state  what  I apprehend  to  be  the  safest  and  most  impregnable 
ground  on  which  the  supporters  of  this  great  doctrine  can  take 
their  stand. 

That  ground  is  the  universality  of  the  affections  ; the  yearning 
of  every  mind  to  care  for  something  out  of  itself.  For,  this  is 
the  very  bond  and  seal  of  our  common  humanity  ; it  is  the  golden 
link  which  knits  together  and  preserves  che  human  species.  It 
is  in  the  need  of  loving  and  of  being  loved,  that  the  highest  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  are  first  revealed.  Not  only  is  it  found 
among  the  good  and  the  virtuous,  but  experience  proves  that  it 
is  compatible  with  almost  any  amount  of  depravity,  and  with 
almost  every  form  of  vice.  No  other  principle  is  so  general  or  so 
powerful.  It  exists  in  the  most  barbarous  and  ferocious  states  of 
society,  and  we  know  that  even  sanguinary  and  revolting  crimes 
are  often  unable  to  efface  it  from  the  breast  of  the  criminal.  It 
warms  the  coldest  temperament,  and  softens  the  hardest  heart. 
However  a character  may  be  deteriorated  and  debased,  this  single 
passion  is  capable  of  redeeming  it  from  utter  defilement,  and  of 
rescuing  it  from  the  lowest  depths.  And  if,  from  time  to  time, 
we  hear  of  an  apparently  well  attested  case  of  its  entire  absence, 
we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  believe  that,  even  in  that  mind,  it 
lurks  unseen ; that  it  is  stunted,  not  destroyed  ; that  there  is  yet 
some  nook  or  cranny  in  which  it  is  buried  ; that  the  avenues  from 
without  are  not  quite  closed ; and  that,  in  spite  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, the  affections  are  not  so  dead  but  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  rouse  them  from  their  torpor,  and  kindle  them  into 
life. 
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Look  now  at  the  way  in  which  this  godlike  and  fundamental 
principle  of  our  nature  acts.  As  long  as  we  are  with  those  whom 
we  love,  and  as  long  as  the  sense  of  security  is  unimpaired,  we 
rejoice,  and  the  remote  consequences  of  our  love  are  usually 
forgotten.  Its  fears  and  its  risks  are  unheeded.  But,  when  the 
dark  day  approaches,  and  the  moment  of  sorrow  is  at  hand,  other 
and  yet.  essential  parts  of  our  affection  come  into  play.  And  if, 
perchance,  the  struggle  has  been  long  and  arduous ; if  we  have 
been  tempted  to  cling  to  hope  when  hope  should  have  been 
abandoned,  so  much  the  more  are  we  at  the  last  changed  and 
humbled.  To  note  the  slow,  but  inevitable  march  of  disease,  to 
watch  the  enemy  stealing  in  at  the  gate,  to  see  the  strength 
gradually  waning,  the  limbs  tottering  more  and  more,  the  noble 
faculties  dwindling  by  degrees,  the  eye  paling  and  losing  its 
lustre,  the  tongue  faltering  as  it  vainly  tries  to  utter  its  words  of 
endearment,  the  very  lips  hardly  able  to  smile  with  their  wonted 
tenderness ; — to  see  this  is  hard  indeed  to  bear,  and  many  of  the 
strongest  natures  have  sunk  under  it.  But  when  even  this  is 
gone  ; when  the  very  signs  of  life  are  mute ; when  the  last  faint  * 
tie  is  severed,  and  there  lies  before  us  nought  save  the  shell  and 
husk  of  what  we  loved  too  well,  then  truly,  if  we  believed  the 
separation  were  final,  how  could  we  stand  up  and  live  ? We  have 
staked  our  all  upon  a single  cast,  and  lost  the  stake.  There, 
where  we  have  garnered  up  our  hearts,  and  where  our  treasure  is, 
thieves  break  in  and  spoil.  Methinks,  that  in  that  moment  of 
desolation,  the  best  of  us  would  succumb,  but  for  the  deep  con- 
viction that  all  is  not  really  over ; that  we  have  as  yet  only  seen 
a part ; and  that  something  remains  behind.  Something  behind  ; 
something  which  the  eye  of  reason  cannot  discern,  but  on  which 
the  eye  of  affection  is  fixed.  What  is  that,  which,  passing  over 
us  like  a shadow,  strains  the  aching  vision  as  we  gaze  at  it  ? 
Whence  comes  that  sense  of  mysterious  companionship  in  the 
midst  of  solitude  ; that  ineffable  feeling  which  cheers  the  afflicted  ? 
Why  is  it  that  at  these  times,  our  minds  are  thrown  back  on  them* 
selves,  and  being  so  thrown,  have  a forecast  of  another  and  a 
higher  state  ? If  this  be  a delusion,  it  is  one  which  the  affections 
have  themselves  created,  and  we  must  believe  that  the  purest  and 
noblest  elements  of  our  nature  conspire  to  deceive  us.  So  surely 
as  we  lose  what  we  love,  so  surely  does  hope  mingle  with  grief. 
That  if  a man  stood  alone,  he  would  deem  himself  mortal  I can 
well  imagine.  Why  not  ? On  account  of  his  loneliness,  his 
moral  faculties  would  be  undeveloped,  and  it  is  solely  from  them 
that  he  could  learn  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  There  is 
nothing,  either  in  the  mechanist^  of  the  material  universe,  or  in 
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the  vast  sweep  and  compass  of  science,  which  can  teach  it.  The 
human  intellect,  glorious  as  it  is,  and  in  its  own  field  almost  omni- 
potent, knows  it  not.  For,  the  province  and  function  of  the  in- 
tellect is  to  take  those  steps,  and  to  produce  those  improvements, 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  which  accelerate  the  march  of 
nations,  and  to  which  we  owe  the  august  and  imposing  fabric  of 
modern  civilization.  But.  this  intellectual  movement  which  de- 
termines the  condition  of  man,  does  not  apply  with  the  same 
force  to  the  condition  of  men.  What  is  most  potent  in  the  mass, 
loses  its  supremacy  in  the  unit.  One  law  for  the  separate  ele- 
ments; another  law  for  the  entire  compound.  The  intellectual 
principle  is  conspicuous  in  regard  to  the  race;  the  moral  prin- 
ciple in  regard  to  the  individual.  And  of  all  the  moral  senti- 
ments which  adorn  and  elevate  the  human  character,  the  instinct 
of  affection  is  surely  the  most  lovely,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  general.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that 
this,  the  fairest  and  choicest  of  our  possessions,  is  of  so  delusive 
and  fraudulent  a character  that  its  dictates  are  not  to  be  trusted, 

' we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  same  in  all  ages,  with  all  degrees  of  knowledge,  and  with 
all  varieties  of  religion,  they  bear  upon  their  surface  the  impress 
of  truth,  and  are  at  once  the  conditions  and  consequence  of 
our  being. 

It  is,  then,  to  that  sense  of  immortality  with  which  the  affec- 
tions inspire  us,  that  I would  appeal  for  the  best  proof  of  the 
reality  of  a future  life.  Other  proofs  perhaps  there  are,  which  it 
may  be  for  other  men  or  for  other  times  to  work  out.  But 
before  this  can  be  done,  the  entire  subject  will  have  to  be  re- 
opened, in  order  that  it  may  be  discussed  with  boldness  and  yet 
with  calmness,  which  however  cannot  happen  as  long  as  a stigma 
rests  on  those  who  attack  the  belief ; because  its  assailants,  being 
unfairly  treated,  will  for  the  most  part  be  either  timid  or  pas- 
sionate. How  mischievous  as  well  as  how  unjust  such  a stigma  is, 
has,  I trust,  been  made  apparent,  and  to  that,  part  of  the  question 
I need  not  revert.  One  thing  only  I would  repeat,  because  I 
honestly  believe  it  to  be  of  the  deepest  importance.  Most 
earnestly  would  I again  urge  upon  those  who  cherish  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  not  to  defend  it,  as  they  too  often  do,  by  argu- 
ments which  have  a basis  smaller  than  the  doctrine  itself.  I long 
to  see  this  glorious  tenet  rescued  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a narrow 
and  sectarian  theology,  which,  foolishly  ascribing  to  a single  reli- 
gion the  possession  of  all  truth,  proclaims  other  religions  to  be 
false,  and  debases  the  most  magnificent  topics  by  contracting 
them  within  the  horizon  of  its.  own  little  vision.  Every  creed 
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which  has  existed  long  and  played  a great  part,  contains  a large 
amount  of  truth,  or  else  it  would  not  have  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  human  mind.  To  suppose,  however,  that  any  one  of  them 
contains  the  whole  truth,  is  to  suppose  that  as  soon  as  that  creed 
was  enunciated  the  limits  of  inspiration  were  reached,  and  the 
power  of  inspiration  exhausted.  For  such  a supposition  we  have 
no  warrant.  On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  mankind,  if  com- 
pared in  long  periods,  shows  a very  slow,  but  still  a clearly 
marked,  improvement  in  the  character  of  successive  creeds ; so 
that  if  we  reason  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  we  have  a right  to 
hope  that  the  improvement  will  continue,  and  that  subsequent 
creeds  will  surpass  ours.  Using  the  word  religion  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  we  find  that  the  religious  opinions  of  men  depend  on  an 
immense  variety  of  circumstances  ■which  are  constantly  shifting. 
Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  rests  merely  upon  these  opinions  has  in 
it  something  transient  and  mutable.  Well,  therefore,  may  they 
who  take  a distant  and  comprehensive  view,  be  filled  with  dismay 
when  they  see  a doctrine  like  the  immortality  of  the  soul  de- 
fended in  this  manner.  Such  advocates  incur  a heavy  responsi- 
bility. They  imperil  their  own  cause ; they  make  the  fundamental 
depend  upon  the  casual ; they  support  what  is  permanent  by  what 
is  ephemeral ; and  with  their  books,  their  dogmas,  their  traditions, 
their  rituals,  their  records,  and  their  other  perishable  contrivances, 
they  seek  to  prove  what  was  known  to  the  world  before  these  ex- 
isted, and  what,  if  these  were  to  die  away,  would  still  be  known, 
and  would  remain  the  common  heritage  of  the  human  species,  and 
the  consolation  of  myriads  yet  unborn. 
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KulStfjvi/Tjjc  d imordptvoQ  KpiiTioron,  icai  yvioxon'  rat  dXwg  ioriv  d iniordptvoy 

ntpi  tKaoTov  dpi/moy. — Anstot.  Topic,  lib.  i.  chap.  x.  p.  108. 

'E dv  Si  pi)  Tidy , Si  inayuiyip ; Xrinriov , nportivorra  ini  rwv  Kara  pipoq  tvavr/wv. 
*H  yap  Sid  avXXnyiopov , rj  Si  inaywyijy  riiy  dvayteaiay  Xrjnriov'  rj  ray  piv  inaymyyf 
ran  Si  ovX\oyi(rpef>‘  ooai  Si  Xiav  npotpavtig  tiaif  icai  aiirug  nporttvovra.  'AoiiXdnpdv 
Tt  yap  iui  iv  ry  dnoordati  icai  ry  inaywyy  to  ovp(3t0opt vov  ’ icai  upa  to  avray 
rein  xpyoipoun  nporiivai  icai  pi)  Svvdptvov  tKttvwy  XajitTv , 'irotpov.  T«c  c*  napa 
Tuvran  tiptfpivar  Xjjnreov  piv  tovtoiv  \dpiv.  itedory  Si  wSt  \prjariov'  Enayovru 
piv  and  rwv  KaOiicaara  ini  rd  icaQ6Xovf  icai  rwv  yvupipuiv  ini  rd  dyvw<xra. — Anstot. 

Topic,  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  pp.  253,  254. 
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’Ejrit  Sl  t raaa  rrporaaig  avWoyiar iki)  »/  roi/rwv  rig  iartv,  t'E  wv  6 ovXXoyttrpog,  f/ 
nvog  rovrwv  tvtKa‘  8i)\ ov  S',  o rav  iripov  \aptv  Xapfidvrjrai  rip  r rXthp  rd  opuia 
ipioryv'  (jJ  yap  Si  iiraytoyiig,  ij  Si  opoiurtjrog,  wg  itti  to  iroXi  ro  icat'oXov  Xapfiavovoi’) 
ra  piv  KatitKaora  rravra  Qtrtov,  dv  y aXrjdij  k at  tvSoEa. — Aristot.  Topic.,  lib.  viii. 
cap.  vii.  p.  2G7. 

Ty  piv  ovv  KaOoXov  Ottopovptv  n 1 iv  piptt,  ry  Si  ntKtia  ovk  tap  tv.  "Q  ar  ivci\trai 
teal  dirardodat  vtp'i  avra * 7rXt)v  ovk  ivavriwg,  aXX’  i\tiv  piv  rt)v  KadoXov,  dnardadai 
Si  ry  Kard  pipog. — Aristotelis  Anahjtica  Priora,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiii.,  Lipsiie,  1832, 
p.  134. 

“Arr avra  yt\p  TTtortvoptv  tj  Sid  ovXXoytapov , »/  iE  iirayioyiig.  'E Trayuiyij  piv  oiV  ion 
xai  6 iE  tTrayivyijg  trvXXoyiapig  ro  owl  rov  iripov  Qnrtoov  dcpov  rip  pioip  ouXXoyi- 
oarrOdi. — Aristot.  Anahjt . Prior,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv.  p.  138. 

<t>avtpuv  Si  rai,  on,  ii  rig  aiodtjaig  tKXiXonrtv , StvdyKij  Kai  iTnoriiprjv  tithx  irX*Xo«- 
Ttivai,  Pjv  acvvarov  Xafitiv'  tintp  pavddvoptv  ij  irrayoiyy,  ij  dnoStiEti.  ‘EanS  t) 
piv  cnroStiEtg  Ik  twv  KadoXov'  t)  S’  tTrnywy/)  ic  rwv  Kara  pipog'  aSuvarov  Si  rd 
KadoXov  dtwpijoai,  ti  pi)  Si  inayivyijg'  ( inti  Kai  ra  IE  d^aipiatiog  Xtyoptva  torai 
Si  InayitryTjg  yvwpipa,idv  rig  fiovXTjrai  yvitpipa  7 rouiv,  on  v7tdp\H  tKaorip  ytvti  Svia, 
voi  ti  prj  xtuptara  ianv,  y rotor  Si  tKaorov' ) inaxdijvai  Si  pi)  i\ovrag  niodrjoi* 
uSvvarov.  T«iv  yap  KadiKaorov  ij  atobrjoig'  ou  yitp  ivSixtrat  Xnfitiv  avrdtv  rijv 
imariipijv'  ovrt  y dp  i<  riov  KadoXov  dvtv  tnayuyi/r,  ovrt  Sid  ryg  67raywy//c  &vtv 
rijg  aiodijotuig. — Aristotelis  Anahjtica  Posterior  a,  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.,  Lipsite.  1832, 
p.  177. 

Koi  »/  piv  KadoXov  vorjrtj*  rj  Si  Kara  pipog  tig  aioOtjotv  rtXtvry. — Anahjt.  Post. 


lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  101. 

All  that  Aristotle  knew  of  induction  is  contained  in  these  passages.  What 
he  says  in  his  Metaphysics  is  more  vaguely  expressed,  or  perhaps  the  text  is 
more  corrupt.  The  early  part  of  the  first  book  may,  however,  be  looked  at.  „ 
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LETTER  TO  A GENTLEMAN 

RESPECTING  POOLETS  CASE.' 

London  : June,  1859. 

Sin, — You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  I have  read  a 
letter  which  is  signed  “John  Duke  Coleridge,”  and  published  in 
“ Fraser’s  Magazine  ” for  the  present  month.  But  you  are  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  tone  of  the  letter  surprises  me.  When 
I held  up  to  public  opprobrium  that,  for  our  time,  almost  incre- 
dible transaction  in  which  the  name  of  Coleridge  was  painfully 
conspicuous,  the  indignation  which  I felt  prevented  me  from 
measuring  my  language,  and  I did  not  care  to  search  for  soft  and 
dainty  words  in  relating  how,  imder  shelter  of  the  law,  an  out- 
rage had  been  perpetrated  upon  a poor,  an  honest,  a defenceless, 
and  a half-witted  man.  I wrote  as  I thought  it  behoved  me  to 
write,  and  I rejoice  that  I did  so.  Since,  however,  I did  not 
spare  the  principal  actors  of  that  deed,  I could  not  expect  that 
Mr.  Coleridge  should  wish  to  spare  me.  And  I must,  in  common 
justice,  acquit  him  of  any  such  intent.  He  has  done  his  utmost. 
He  is  so  anxious  to  be  severe  that  he  has  not  only  expressed 
anger,  he  lias  even  tried  to  express  contempt.  He  has  imputed  to 
me  nearly  every  kind  of  baseness  and  of  folly.  He  has  ascribed 
to  me  sentiments  which  I never  entertained,  and  language  which 
I never  used.  He  has  charged  me  witli  ignorance,  cowardice, 
malignity,  and  slander.  He  has  attempted  to  ruin  my  reputation 
as  an  author,  and  to  blast  my  character  as  a man,  by  representing 
me  as  a perverter  of  facts,  a fabricator  of  falsehoods,  a propa- 
gator of  libels,  and  a calumniator  of  innocence.  To  all  this  I 
shall  make  no  reply.  Whatever  I have  done  in  the  matter  of 
Sir  John  Coleridge,  or  in  other  matters,  is  open  and  before  the 
world.  I live  merely  for  literature ; my  works  are  my  only 
actions ; they  are  not  wholly  unknown,  and  I leave  it  to  them  to 
protect  my  name.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  they  are  little  worth.  I 
have  never  written  an  essay,  or  even  a single  line  anonymously, 
and  nothing  would  induce  me  to  do  so,  because  I deem  anony- 
mous writing  of  every  kind  to  be  an  evasion  of  responsibility,  and 

1 London:  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son,  1850. 
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consequently  unsuited  to  the  citizen  of  a free  country.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I can  easily  be  judged.  I have  myself  supplied 
the  materials,  and  to  them  I appeal.  So  far  from  despising 
public  opinion,  I regard  it  with  great,  though  not  with  excessive 
respect ; and  I acknowledge  in  it  the  principal  source  of  such 
influence  as  I have  been  able  to  wield.  But  this  respect  which  I 
feel  for  public  opinion  is  only  when  I consider  it  as  a whole. 
For  the  opinion  of  individuals  I care  nothing,  because,  now  at 
least,  there  is  no  one  whose  censure  J fear,  or  whose  praise  I 
covet.  Once,  indeed,  it  was  otherwise,  but  that  is  past  and  gone 
for  ever.  Desiring  rather  to  move  masses  than  to  influence 
persons,  I am  nowise  troubled  by  accusations  before  which  many 
would  shrink.  They  who  dislike  my  principles,  and  who  dread 
that  boldness  of  inquiry,  and  that  freedom  of  expression  which 
this  age  desires,  and  which  I seek  to  uphold,  have  already  taken 
their  course,  and  done  what  they  could  to.  bring  me  into  dis- 
credit, and  prevent  my  writings  from  being  read.  If  I say  that 
they  have  failed,  I am  not  speaking  arrogantly,  but  am  simply 
stating  a notorious  fact.  Yet  they  employed  the  resources  with 
which  Mr.  John  Duke  Coleridge  is  familiar.  They,  too,  impugned 
my  veracity,  aspersed  my  motives,  and  denied  my  honesty.  You 
know,  sir,  that  I have  never  in  the  slightest  degree  noticed  these 
charges,  though  some  of  them  were  prepared  with  considerable 
skill.  You  will  hardly  suppose  that  having  refused  to  defend 
myself  against  men  of  ability,  I should  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  put  myself  on  my  trial  at  the  bidding  of  this  new  assailant. 
Mr.  John  Duke  Coleridge  is  quite  welcome  to  publish  his  senti- 
ments respecting  me,  and  I do  not  wish  to  disturb  them.  But, 
though  I shall  not  answer  his  accusations,  I shall  examine  his 
defence. 

An  act  of  cruelty  has  been  committed  by  an  English  judge, 
and  I have  arraigned  the  perpetrator  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  because  that  is  the  only  tribunal  to  which  he  is  amenable. 
His  son,  by  pleading  on  his  behalf,  has  recognised  the  jurisdiction. 
It  remains  for  me  to  consider  his  reply ; it  will  finally  remain  for 
the  public  to  decide  on  its  validity.  If  it  is  valid,  the  charge 
falls  to  the  ground  ; the  accused  is  absolved ; and  I,  as  the  ac- 
cuser, am  covered  with  confusion.  If  it  is  not  valid,  the  failure 
of  the  defence  will  strengthen  the  force  of  the  accusation,  and 
even  they  who  wished  to  favour  the  judge  will  be  compelled  to 
allow,  that  what  they  wrould  fain  have  palliated,  as  the  momentary 
ebullition  of  an  arbitrary  temper,  swells  into  far  graver  matter, 
when,  instead  of  being  regretted,  it  is  vindicated  with  stubborn 
pertinacity,  and  in  an  obstinate  and  angry  spirit. 
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The  first  thing  which  strikes  me  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  apology  for 
his  father  is,  that  some  of  the  most  serious  charges  which  I have 
brought  are  passed  over  in  complete  silence.  They  are  not  only 
unanswered,  they  are  not  even  noticed.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  charges  which  I did  not  bring  are  satisfactorily  refuted. 
Indeed  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  letter  is  occupied  with 
repelling  imaginary  accusations.  He  ascribes  to  me  assertions 
which  I neither  made  nor  intended  to  make  ; and  then  he  de- 
cisively proves  that  those  assertions  are  false.  His  victory  is 
complete,  but  it  is  gained  over  himself,  and  not  over  me.  He 
takes  infinite  pains  to  show  that  I am  altogether  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Sir  John  Coleridge,  an  English  judge,  could  refuse  to 
try  a prisoner  who  was  brought  before  him.  I am  equally  wrong 
in  supposing  that  he  could  try  one  who  was  not  brought  before 
him.  I am  either  ignorant  or  malicious,  when  I affirm  that  he 
could  have  determined  what  laws  should  be  enforced,  and  what 
laws  should  not  be  enforced.  I ought  to  have  been  aware  that 
judicial  power  is  different  from  legislative  power;  that  the  judge, 
instead  of  making  laws,  merely  administers  them ; and  that  he 
is,  in  fact,  unable  to  fix  on  the  county  in  which  the  trial  shall  be 
held.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  collect  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution ; nor  is  he  expected  to  concert  measures  with  the  counsel 
in  order  to  convict  the  prisoner.  These  things  are  not  done  in 
England,  and  it  is  scandalous  for  me  to  assume  that  they  are 
done.  It  is  still  more  scandalous  that  upon  such  assumptions 
I should  have  presumed  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Coleridge.  The  audacity  is  monstrous.  How  dare  I thus  assail 
a blameless  and  immaculate  man  whose  fame  has  hitherto  been 
unsullied?  Before  I could  bring  these  charges  I must  have 
been  lost  to  all  shame.  What  I have  alleged  respecting  the  ex- 
istence of  a conspiracy  between  the  clergy,  the  judge,  and  the 
government,  is  equally  preposterous,  and  is  of  itself  enough  to 
ruin  the  reputation  of  a writer  who  pretends  to  be  an  historian. 
The  clergy  were  in  Cornwall ; the  Home-Office  is  in  London  ; and 
the  judge  is  a traveller,  who,  going  from  place  to  place,  has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  beforehand  what  causes  he  will  have  to 
try.  How  wicked,  and  yet  how  foolish  I am,  to  say  that  these 
distant  and  discordant  parties  conspired  together  against  a poor 
well-sinker ! Moreover,  if  I had  enquired  into  the  facts,  I 
should  have  learnt  that  these  proceedings  were  in  the  latter 
half  of  1857,  and  that  from  July  to  December  in  that  year, 
the  Home  Minister  was  Sir  George  Grey,  and  the  Under  Secre- 
taries at  the  Home-Office  were  Mr.  Massey  and  Mr.  Waddington, 
most  worthy,  and  indeed  distinguished  men,  utterly  incapable 
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of  entering  into  that  nefarious  compact  with  which  I have  taunted 
them.1 

It  is  after  this  fashion  that  Mr.  Coleridge  defends  his  father. 
All  these  charges,  he  rebuts  with  a closeness  and  minuteness  of 
argument  deserving  the  highest  praise,  but  where  he  found  the 
charges  I cannot  tell.  Certainly  they  are  not  in  my  Essay,  and 
they  never  were  in  my  mind.  Meanwhile,  the  real  accusation 
remains.  To  that  he  makes  no  reply.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
Perhaps  he  found  it  easier  to  answer  what  I had  not  said  than 
what  I had  said.  A compact  between  a Cornish  clergyman  aud  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  A private  understanding  between  an  English 
barrister  and  an  English  judge!2  A judge  trying  a case  in 
which  he  had  got  up  evidence  for  the  prosecution!  A judge 
having  guilty  foreknowledge  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses ! 
A dark  and  wicked  conspiracy  between  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir 
John  Coleridge,  Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  Waddington,  the  sole 
object  of  which  was  to  punish  a poor  labourer!  Truly  Mr. 
Coleridge  must  be  very  confident  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  if 
he  thinks  that  it  will  bear  handling  in  this  way.  I appeal  to 
you,  sir,  and  to  every  one  who  has  read  my  Essay,  whether  or  not 
these  things  are  in  it.  If  they  are  in  it  let  the  passages  be 
produced.  If  they  are  not  in  it,  I submit  that  the  zeal  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  carried  him  a little  too  far,  and  that  he  has  been 
rather  indiscreet  in  laying  himself  open  to  so  obvious  a challenge. 

The  first  charge  against  Sir  John  Coleridge  is  that  he  com- 
mitted an  act  of  cruelty.  In  determining  whether  or  not  his 
sentence  upon  Pooley  was  cruel,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
the  sentence  was.  But  this,  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  the  whole  of  his 
long  letter,  carefully  abstains  from  mentioning.  He  does  not 
tell  his  readers  that  poor  Pooley,  a man  exemplary  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  of  unstained  character,  was  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a year  and  nine  months  simply  because  he  wrote 
and  uttered  words  which  neither  hurt  nor  traduced  any  living 
being.  In  those  words  there  was  neither  calumny  against  in- 

1 See  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  extracts  from  Mr.  Coleridge’s  apology  for  his 
father. 

2 The  following  is  the  only  passage  in  which  I even  allude  to  Mr.  Coleridge  : “ He 
(Pooley)  had  no  counsel  to  defend  him,  but  the  son  of  the  judge  acted  as  counsel  to 
prosecute  him.  The  father  and  the  son  performed  their  parts  with  zeal,  and  were 
perfectly  successful.  Under  their  auspices  Pooley  was  found  guilty.”  Every  word  of 
this  is  literally  and  strictly  true.  Mr.  Coleridge  did  prosecute  Pooley  ; he  did  per- 
form his  part  with  zeal,  as  also  did  his  father;  he  succeeded ; and  Pooley  was  found 
guilty  in  consequence  of  his  address,  and  of  the  summing-up  of  the  judge.  Yet  out 
of  these  simple  and  irrefutable  statements  Mr.  Coleridge  has  constructed  a charge  of 
“ private  understanding  ” between  himself  and  the  judge.  See  extracts  at  the  end  of 
this  letter. 
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dividuals,  nor  disaffection  towards  government.  There  was  nothing 
to  set  man  against  man,  or  to  set  men  agairist  their  rulers.  All 
this,  Mr.  Coleridge  knows,  and  does  not  attempt  to  deny.  He 
also  knowrs  that  on  this  ground,  and  on  no  other,  Pooley  was 
condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-one  months.  Why  does 
he  keep  this  fact  back  ? How  is  it  that  he  never  chances  to  mention 
what  the  punishment  was  ? How  is  it  that,  though  he  frequently 
quotes  passages  from  my  Essay,  he  by  no  accident  ever  quotes 
one  in  which  the  act  is  clearly  set  forth  ? Why  does  he,  when 
professing  to  defend  his  father  against  a particular  charge, 
conceal  the  charge,  and  then  labour  hard  to  defend  him  against 
other  charges  which  no  one  brought?  If  Pooley  had  not  been 
punished,  Sir  John  Coleridge  would  not  have  been  accused. 
Surely,  then,  the  amount  of  the  punishment  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  accusation,  and  is  more  pertinent  to  the  issue  than  those 
speculative  enquiries  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge,  with  great  in- 
genuity, has  proved  how  unlikely  it  is  that  there  should  have 
been  a conspiracy  between  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  John  Coleridge, 
Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  Waddington. 

But  this  is  of  a piece  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  letter. 
For  with  other  and  most  important  items  in  my  accusation  he 
deals  in  the  same  manner ; that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  deal  with 
them  at  all.  I charged  Sir  John  Coleridge  with  passing  a sentence 
which,  independently  of  the  other  objections  against  it,  was  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  To  this  I find  no  reply.  I charged 
him  with  bringing  the  administration  of  justice  into  disrepute, 
by  encouraging  the  prevailing  and  most  dangerous  notion  that 
the  poor  are  more  harshly  treated  than  the  rich.  Again,  I find 
no  reply.  I charged  him  with  doing  this  on  the  person  of  an 
unhappy,  but  most  industrious  man,  whose  family  were,  con- 
sequently, left  either  to  starve  or  to  beg.  Still,  no  reply.  I 
charged  him,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  I charged  him 
truly,  with  exasperating  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  rekindling 
old  animosities.  No  reply.  I charged  him  with  taking  as  his 
victim  an  undefended  prisoner,  whom  our  law  humanely  supposes 
to  have  the  judge  for  his  counsel,  but  who  on  this  occasion  had 
the  judge  for  his  oppressor.  No  reply.  I charged  him  with 
inflicting  a punishment  which,  severe  at  any  period,  is  particularly 
so  in  our  time,  when  all  humane  and  thinking  men  aim  at 
lessening  penalties,  rather  than  the  increasing  them.  This,  too, 
Mr.  Coleridge  being  unable  to  deny,  passes  over  in  silence. 

Such  is  his  plan.  It  is  a cunning  artifice  with  which  the 
rhetoricians  of  old  were  long  since  familiar.  With  them,  as  with 
him,  taciturnity  was  a favourite  stratagem,  but  taciturnity  in 
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order  to  be  effective,  should  be  invariable.  Otherwise  there 
is  danger  that  when  a man  does  speak,  he  will  speak  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  say  the  wrong  things ; and  certainly  one  of 
the  pleas  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  set  up  is  so  eccentric,  that 
it  will  expose  him  to  this  imputation.  He  does  not  question 
my  assertion  that  penalties  are  becoming  milder,  but  he  meets 
the  consequences  of  that  assertion  in  a way  peculiar  to  him- 
self. He  says  that  Sir  John  Coleridge  being  employed  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  and  not  to  make  it,  was  obliged  to  administer 
it  as  lie  found  it.  The  judge,  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  could  not  choose 
“what  laws  he  would  or  would  not  put  in  force.”1  Unhappy 
judge  ! he  had  no  choice.  His  hands  were  tied.  His  leaning  was 
on  the  side  of  humanity ; he  longed  to  be  merciful ; but  he  was 
in  the  melancholy  position  of  being  obliged  to  enforce  an  odious 
law.  He  was  so  straitened  and  circumscribed  that  he  was, 
in  fact,  a victim  rather  than  an  oppressor.  Keally,  sir,  it  is 
humiliating  to  read  such  arguments  ; it  is  still  more  humiliating 
to  have  to  answer  them.  What ! no  choice ! Has  an  English 
judge  no  option?  Has  he  no  latitude?  Is  no  discretion  vested 
in  him  ? Must  he  always  exact  the  letter  of  the  bond,  and  take 
the  last  ounce  of  flesh  ? Mr.  Coleridge  is  indeed  in  difficulties 
if  this  is  his  best  defence.  The  fact  is  that  an  assize  is  rarely 
Held  without  an  instance  of  the  judge  imposing  a light,  and  often 
a mere  nominal,  punishment,  when  the  law  allows  him  to  impose 
a severe  one.  That  part  of  our  common  law  which  coerces  the 
expression  of  opinion,  was  established  in  a barbarous  and  ignorant 
age,  when  the  very  amusements  of  men  were  brutal,  and  when 
they  delighted  in  inflicting  pain  and  in  seeing  it  inflicted.  It  was 
an  age  in  which  human  life  was  disregarded,  and  human  suffering 
made  a jest.  To  suppose  that  an  English  judge  is  bound  to  follow 
with  servile  acquiescence  all  the  decisions  of  such  a period,  is  to 
suppose  what  is  not  only  absurd  in  itself,  but  is  contradicted  by  the 
judicial  history  of  this  country.  In  England  the  abrogation  of  a 
law  is  gradual,  and  usually  passes  through  three  stages.  First,  it 
is  reasoned  against  or  ridiculed  ; then  it  falls  into  discredit ; and 
finally,  it  is  either  repealed,  or  else  by  common  consent  it  is 
disused.  This  is  the  history  of  those  cruel  laws  which  our 
ancestors  cherished ; such,  for  example,  as  the  laws  relating  to 
heresy,  witchcraft,  and  slavery,  which,  before  they  were  done 
away  with,  were  opposed  by  public  opinion  and  discountenanced 
by  om*  judges.  All  these  things  are  part  of  the  same  scheme  ; 

1 I quote  Mr.  Coleridge’#  own  word#;  but  the  entire  passage  will  be  found  in  tho 
extract#  at  the  end  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Coleridge  had  probably  forgotten  his  previous 
admission,  “ that  the  sentence  is  a perfectly  fair  ground  for  observation.” 
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they  belong  to  the  same  turn  of  mind,  and  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  It  is  natural  that  when  slavery  was  legal,  heresy  should 
have  been  illegal.  It  is  also  natural  that,  in  such  a state  of 
society,  heretical  or  blasphemous  expressions  should  be  punished. 
We  have,  however,  long  been  outgrowing  those  views,  not  be- 
cause we  love  blasphemy,  but  because  we  love  liberty.  We  look 
upon  impious  language  as  proof  of  a vulgar  mind  ; but  we  are  not 
to  cast  into  prison  an  honest  man  and  beggar  his  family,  on  ac- 
count of  his  mind  being  vulgar.  Even  if  the  blasphemy  is  of 
such  a kind  as  to  indicate  depravity  on  the  part  of  the  utterer,  no 
one  is  concerned  with  it  unless  it  tends  to  produce  a breach  of  the 
peace.  If  the  public  peace  is  in  danger,  he  who  endangers  it 
should  be  restrained.  But  to  punish  blasphemy  irrespectively  of 
these  wider  considerations  is  a thing  which  this  age  will  not 
tolerate,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tone  and  scope  both 
of  modern  literature  and  of  modern  legislation.  The  charge 
against  Thomas  Pooley  was  that  he  uttered  blasphemy.  On  this 
charge  he  was  committed  ; on  this  he  was  indicted  ; and  on  this 
he  was  sentenced.  The  crime  alleged  was  not  that  he  injured 
men’s  property,  nor  that  he  insulted  them,  nor  that  he  provoked 
them  to  violence.  He  wrote  upon  a private  gate,  which  he  had 
no  right  to  do,  and  for  which,  therefore,  redress  might  have  been 
reasonably  exacted.  That  was  an  offence  ; and  if  his  conduct  was 
likely  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  that  was  another  offence.  But 
instead  of  receiving  such  slight  punishment  as  these  offences 
would  justify,  he  was  punished  as  a blasphemer;  and  a judge  was 
found  capable  of  sentencing  this  poor,  helpless,  and  ignorant 
man  to  twenty-one  months’  imprisonment.  Shame ! shame  on  it ! 
In  compliance  with  the  humane  and  enlightened  spirit  of  this 
age,  the  practice  of  punishing  men  for  words  which  calumniate  no 
individual  and  imperil  no  government,  was  fast  falling  into  disuse 
when  it  was  revived  by  Sir  John  Coleridge.  This  is  his  offence, 
and  a most  serious  and,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  irreparable 
offence  it  is.  It  is  a revival  of  cruelty  ; it  is  a revival  of  bigotry ; 
it  is  a revival  of  the  tastes,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of  those 
days  of  darkness  which  we  might  have  hoped  had  gone  for  ever. 

I have  only  one  more  point  to  notice  in  Mr.  Coleridge’s  apology 
for  his  father.  Mr.  Coleridge  assures  us  that,  when  Pooley  was 
sentenced,  the  judge  was  not  aware  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  I 
rejoice  to  hear  it ; I am  most  willing  to  accept  any  explanation 
which  can  soften  so  terrible  a transaction  and  deprive  it  of  some 
of  its  horrors.  Consider  the  sentence  as  we  may,  it  is  enormous, 
and  posterity  will  hardly  believe  that,  in  the  existing  state  of 
public  opinion,  it  could  have  been  passed.  For  the  honour  of  the 
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judicial  character  and  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  let  us 
make  what  abatement  we  can,  and  be  glad  to  think  that  this 
heavy  article  in  the  impeachment  may  be  withdrawn.  That 
Pooley  was  deranged  is  certain.  We  have  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  his  neighbours  ; we  have  eminent  medical  opinion  ; we 
have  the  observations  of  reporters  who  were  present  at  his  trial ; 
we  have  the  fact  of  his  having  been  sent  to  a lunatic  asylum  ; and 
we  have  the  additional  fact  of  his  being  pardoned  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  Against  such  evidence,  the  unsupported  assertions  of 
the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  are  not  worth  a straw.  I had 
supposed  that  what  was  so  clearly  marked  as  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reporters  for  the  press,  could  hardly  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  presiding  judge. 

But  Mr.  Coleridge  declares  that  it  did  escape  him.  Be  it  so. 
It  says  little  for  his  perspicacity  that  he  should  have  overlooked 
what  was  obvious  to  less  practised  eyes.  This,  however,  I pass 
over ; and  I leave  the  other  facts,  respecting  which  there  is  neither 
doubt  nor  cavil,  to  speak  for  themselves.  Upon  those  facts  I have 
elsewhere  delivered  my  mind,  and  delivered  it  freely.  The  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I have  directed  public  attention  were  not 
sought  for  by  me.  I did  not  go  out  of  my  road  to  find  them.  I 
had  never  heard  of  the  case  of  Pooley  until  I came  across  it  in 
the  book  which  I was  reviewing.  As  it  had  fallen  in  my  way,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  first  to  investigate  it,  and  then  to  expose  it. 
In  exposing  it,  I denounced  the  principal  actors,  especially  him 
who  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  whole. 

By  doing  so  I have  incurred  the  hostility  of  his  friends,  and  I 
have,  moreover,  displeased  a large  class  of  persons  who  consider 
that  an  English  judge  occupies  so  elevated  a position  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  object  of  personal  attack.  To  me,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  his  elevation,  and  his  name,  and  the  pomp 
and  the  dignity  and  the  mighty  weight  of  that  office  which  he 
held,  are  among  the  circumstances  which  justify  the  course  I have 
taken.  If  he  had  been  a man  of  no  account,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  worth  while  for  me  to  pause,  in  the  midst  of  my  solitary 
labours,  that  I might  turn  aside  and  smite  him.  For,  what  is  he 
to  me  ? Our  ways  of  life  and  our  career  are  so  completely  dif- 
ferent, that  between  us  there  can  be  no  rivalry ; and  the  motives 
which  commonly  induce  one  man  to  attack  another  can  have  no 
place.  I cannot  envy  him,  for  I see  nothing  to  envy.  Neither 
can  I fear  him ; nor  can  I expect  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
hurting  him.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  I am  actuated 
by  a spirit  of  pure,  naked,  and  motiveless  malignity,  I have  a 
right  to  be  believed  when  I say  that  in  this  matter  my  sole  object 
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has  been  to  promote  the  great  and,  to  me,  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  publication.  This,  indeed,  lies  near  to 
my  heart.  And  it  is  this  alone  which  gives  to  the  present  case  its 
real  importance,  and  will  prevent  it  from  sinking  into  oblivion. 
Yet  a few  years,  and  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  Thomas  Pooley  will 
be  numbered  with  the  dead.  But  though  the  men  will  die,  the 
principles  which  they  represent  are  immortal.  The  powerful  and 
intolerant  judge  seeking  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  poor  and 
friendless  well-sinker  is  but  the  type  of  a far  older  and  wider 
struggle.  In  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  the  same  contest  is 
raging,  and  the  question  is  still  undecided,  whether  or  not  men 
shall  say  what  they  like ; in  other  words,  whether  language  is  to 
be  refuted  by  language,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  refuted  by  force. 
Disguise  it  as  you  will,  this  is  the  real  issue.  In  this  great  war- 
fare between  liberty  and  repression,  Sir  John  Coleridge  has  chosen 
his  side  and  I have  chosen  mine.  But  he,  being  armed  with  the 
power  of  the  executive  government,  has  been  able  to  carry  matters 
with  a high  hand,  and  to  strengthen  his  party,  not  indeed  by  ar- 
guments, but  by  violence.  Instead  of  refuting,  he  imprisons. 
My  weapons  are  of  another  kind,  and  shall  I not  use  them  ? Am 
I for  ever  to  sit  by  in  silence  ? Are  all  the  blows  to  be  dealt  from 
one  side,  and  none  from  the  other  ? I think  not.  I think  it  is 
but  right  and  fitting  that  Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  should  be  taught  that  literature  is  able  to  punish 
as  well  as  to  persuade,  and  that  she  never  exercises  her  high 
vocation  with  greater  dignity  than  when,  upholding  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  she  lets  the  world  see  that  she  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  will,  if  need  be,  strike  at  the  highest  place,  and 
humble  the  proudest  name. 

I have  now  finished  the  task  which  I set  to  myself,  and  which 
I undertook  simply  because  I thought  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  I 
could  not  learn  that  any  one  more  competent  was  likely  to  do  it. 
The  accusation  and  the  defence  being  both  before  the  world,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  matter  is  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the 
circumstances  which  are  essential  separated  from  those  which  are 
casual.  It  remains  for  the  public  to  form  their  opinion  ; and  I 
trust  that  in  doing  so  they  will  not  hear  one  side  only,  but  will 
carefully  read  Mr.  Coleridge’s  apology  for  his  father.  In  asking 
this,  I am  by  no  means  disinterested  ; since  his  letter,  by  leaving 
the  principal  charges  untouched,  is  a tacit  assumption  that  they 
cannot  be  rebutted.  His  defence  fully  justifies  my  attack  ; and, 
if  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  the  proposal,  I wish  for  nothing  better 
than  that  both  attack  and  defence  should  be  reprinted  side  by 
side,  and  circulated  together  as  widely  as  possible,  so  that  they  - 
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may  be  read  wherever  the  English  people  are  to  be  found,  or 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  known. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

Although  I have  expressed  a hope  that  every  one  who  reads 
this  pamphlet  will  also  read  Mr.  Coleridge's  letter,  I think  it  ad- 
visable, as  a further  precaution,  to  reprint  the  following  passages. 
They  are  all  to  be  found  in  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  June,  and 
are  copied  word  for  word  from  the  letter  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
addressed  to  the  editor : — 

“ Mr.  Buckle’s  libel.  ...  I need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  a libel, 
nor  need  I offer  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  the  character 
of  your  Magazine  of  publishing  a tissue  of  what  I must  call  coarse 
personal  malevolence.  . . . Intolerable  licentiousness  of  speech. 
. . . Licence  of  slander.  ...  His  many  columns  of  slander. 
. . . The  base  charges  which  he  has  insinuated,  but  has  not  had 
the  courage  to  set  down  in  plain  and  simple  words.  . . . It  is  cer- 
tainly hard  that  a person  like  Mr.  Buckle  should  be  able  to  put 
a blameless  man  on  his  defence  by  reckless  accusation.  . . . Dirt 
thrown  by  the  meanest  hand.  . . . Imputations  of  the  basest 
kind.  . . . Dirty  stuff.  . . . Mr.  Buckle  does  not  comprehend 
the  common  feelings  of  a gentleman.  ...  Of  me  he  says  he 
knows  nothing;  yet  he  insinuates  of  a man  whom  he  does  not 
know,  that  he,  a barrister,  was  party  to  a private  understanding 
with  the  judge  (that  judge  his  own  father)  in  a criminal  case,  to 
oppress  a poor  undefended  criminal,  and  pervert  the  course  of 
justice.  . . . 

“ That  Mr.  Buckle  should  have  thought  such  conduct  possible 
in  an  English  advocate  of  any  standing,  that  he  should  have 
made  such  a charge  without  evidence  and  without  inquiry,  is  a 
proof  that  his  learning  (if  he  be  a learned  man)  is  not  education, 
and  has  not  raised  him  above  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  a 

thoroughly  vulgar  mind The  man  (Pooley)  was  there  to 

be  tried  on  a charge  which  neither  Sir  John  Coleridge  nor  I 
had  any  more  to  do  with,  nor  knew  any  more  about  before  the 
assizes  took  place  at  Bodmin,  than  Mr.  Buckle  himself.  That  a 
judge  selects  whom  he  will  try,  and  where  he  will  try  them ; 
that  he  can  try  or  not  try  at  his  pleasure  persons  who  are  ar- 
raigned before  him  ; that  he  can  refuse,  if  he  pleases,  to  put  in 
force  the  law  he  is  sent  to  administer,  and  choose  which  laws  he 
will  enforce  and  which  he  will  not ; that  he  or  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  or  both  of  them,  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
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getting  up  cases  against  prisoners,  are  matters  which  Mr.  Buckle 
really  seems  as  if  he  believed,  but  as  to  which  he  displays  igno- 
rance to  a degree  hardly  credible It  is  familiar  to  all 

persons  of  ordinary  education  that  a judge  in  the  position  of  Sir 
John  Coleridge  had  and  could  have  no  choice  whether  he  would 
try  a particular  prisoner  or  not,  in  what  county  he  would  try  him, 

and  what  laws  he  would  or  would  not  put  in  force From 

July  to  December  1857,  the  Home  Secretary  was  Sir  George 
Grev,  and  the  Under  Secretaries  at  the  Home  Office  were  Mr. 
Massey  and  Mr.  Waddington.  The  notion  that  these  distin- 
guished men,  or  any  of  them,  would  join  in  a conspiracy  in  order 
to  please  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  twro  Cornish  clergymen,  to  sup- 
press freedom  of  speech,  crush  liberty,  and  do  injustice  to  a poor 
man  till  they  were  terrified  by  the  petitioners  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  is  a notion  so  excessively  ridiculous,-  that,  except  for  the 
total  absence  of  humour  from  Mr.  Buckle’s  composition,  one 
might  suspect  him  of  attempting  a gloomy  joke.” 


REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

I. 

POLITICAL. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  position  of  England  was  more 
pregnant  with  danger  than  it  had  been  at  any  period  since  the 
Danish  invasion.  Indeed,  the  hordes  of  ferocious  savages  who  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ravaged  the  kingdom,  were  not 
more  formidable  than  those  enemies  who  now  threatened  it  from 
every  quarter.  It  would  not  l>e  consistent  with  the  object  of  this 
work  to  enter  at  length  into  the  mere  political  events  of  civil  his- 
tory, but  it  will  be  impossible  fully  to  understand  the  real  magni- 
tude of  this  crisis  without  giving  some  account,  not  only  of  the 
internal  state  of  the  country,  but  also  of  those  peculiar  foreign 
hazards  which,  during  many  years,  were  so  imminent.  And  to 
the  adoption  of  this  course  I am  decided,  not  so  much  by  the  ob- 
vious interest  of  the  struggle  as  by  the  consideration  that  during 
the  reign  of  this  great  queen  not  only  was  every  obstacle  sur- 
mounted and  every  danger  repulsed,  but  that,  by  the  application 
of  principles  hitherto  unknown  or  neglected,  England  was  raised 
to  a position  which  made  her  the  envy  and  wonder  of  Europe  ; 
that  the  way  was  paved  for  the  establishment  of  a prosperity  which 
not  even  the  wretched  misgovernment  of  her  immediate  successor 
could  seriously  disturb ; that  a prodigious  impulse  was  given  to 
all  the  great  branches  of  manufacture  and  commerce;  that  all  the 
arts  which  minister  to  the  comfort  of  man,  and  lend  a charm  to 
civilized  life,  were  cultivated  and  encouraged ; and,  what  is  more 
important  than  all  these,  that  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
literature  wThich  is  by  far  the  proudest  boast  of  this  mighty 
people,  which  will  long  survive  the  country  that  has  given  it 
birth,  and  which  will  be  read  with  astonishment  bv  nations  vet 
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unborn,  even  when  the  very  name  of  England  has  almost  faded 
from  the  memory  of  man. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  new  Queen  arose  from  the  agitation  of 
those  religious  disputes  by  which,  for  nearly  forty  years,  Europe 
had  been  convulsed.  In  all  the  other  great  countries  there  was  a 
decided  majority  on  the  side  either  of  the  Protestants  or  of  the 
Catholics.  But  in  England  the  nation,  in  point  of  numbers,  was 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  great  religions ; and 
though,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Government  could, 
perhaps,  easily  have  turned  the  scale,  yet  the  Catholics  were  at 
this  time  even  more  formidable  than  might  have  been  supposed 
from  their  mere  numerical  force,  for  they  counted  among  their 
adherents  an  immense  majority  of  the  aristocracy,  who  exercised 
over  their  dependents  an  almost  unlimited  authority.  England 
was  thus  split  into  two  hostile  sects,  each  of  which  had  its  mar- 
tyrs and  its  miracles  : each  of  which  was  equally  confident  of  the 
truth  of  its  own  tenets,  and  of  the  damnable  errors  of  its  adver- 
sary : and  each  of  which  thirsted  for  the  other  s blood.  Of  these 
great  parties,  one  occupied  the  north  and  the  other  the  south. 
The  Catholics  of  the  north  were  headed  by  the  great  families  of 
[the  Percies  and  Nevilles]  and  had  on  their  side  all  those  advan- 
tages which  the  prescription  of  ages  alone  can  give.  To  the  south 
were  the  Protestants,  who,  though  they  could  boast  of  none  of 
those  great  historical  names  which  reflected  a lustre  on  their  op- 
ponents, were  supported  by  the  authority  of  Government,  and  felt 
that,  enthusiastic  confidence  which  only  belongs  to  a young  religion. 

While  the  nation  was  thus  severed  in  twain  by  the  accursed 
spirit  of  religious  faction,  the  aspect  of  Europe  was  so  threatening 
that  it  might  well  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  For  half  a 
century  the  Spanish  power  had  been  supreme.  Francis  I.,  de- 
feated in  the  field  and  baffled  in  the  closet,  was  at  length  taken 
prisoner  by  his  great  rival,  and  could  only  purchase  his  liberty  by 
the  most  degrading  concessions.  After  his  ignominious  reign  was 
brought  to  a close,  the  languishing  fortunes  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy were,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  sustained  by  his  son  and 
successor ;(?)  but  on  his  deatli  the  last  symptoms  of  vigour  dis- 
appeared from  the  national  councils,  and  everything  fell  into 
disorder.  In  the  meantime  the  power  of  Spain  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. The  reign  of  Philip  II.  was  ushered  in  by  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  at  which  Philibert  of  Savoy  cut  in  pieces  the  chivalry 
of  France,  and  shook  the  throne  of  Henry.1  Then  followed  the 
battle  of  Gravelines,  at  which  the  star  of  Philip  was  again  in  the 

* At  the  very  same  moment  the  Spanish  troops  pushed  forward  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  compelled  the  Pope  to  sign  a i>oace  under  the  walls  of  his  own  capital. 
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ascendant ; and  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  Spanish  empire, 
which  had  been  built  up  by  three  generations  of  statesmen  and  of 
warriors,  had  reached  a height  of  alarming  grandeur.  Even  at 
the  present  day  such  a power  would  be  formidable  : in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  seemed  irresistible.  The  population 
and  the  revenues  of  the  European  dominions  of  Philip  were  more 
than  double  those  of  France  and  England  put  together.  The  only 
power  that  could  in  the  least  pretend  to  balance  so  prodigious  a 
preponderance  was  France  : but  France,  during  thirty  years  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  governed  by  three  ignorant  and  pro- 
fligate boys,  was  torn  by  the  agitations  of  civil  war,  and  was 
hemmed  in  by  Philip  at  every  quarter,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  side  of  Germany,  and  even  there  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  the  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  the  cousin,  of  the  Spanish 
monarch. 

If  anything  is  wanting  to  complete  this  picture,  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  neglected  and,  indeed,  the  almost  defenceless 
condition  of  the  nation  which  had  to  contend  against  such  immi- 
nent perils. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
power  and  reputation  of  England  had  been  steadily  advancing, 
and  the  national  resources,  though  not  developed  with  any  extra- 
ordinary skill,  were  found  more  than  equal  to  meet  those  emer- 
gencies which  occasionally  arose.  Hut  during  the  latter  years  of 
Henry,  and  under  the  extremely  feeble  government  of  Edward, 
everything  went  to  ruin.  The  throne  of  the  sickly  and  bigoted 
boy  was  surrounded  by  advisers  who  were  too  much  occupied  with 
carinff  for  the  souls  of  men  to  trouble  themselves  much  about 
their  bodies.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  statesmen  who 
were  busied  in  the  exalted  functions  of  drawing  up  canons  for  a 
church  and  forms  for  a sacrament  should  stoop  so  low  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  national  prosperity:  still  less  was  it  likely  that  they 
should  be  anxious  for  the  national  honour.  Indeed,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  other  merits  of  the  English  Reformation,  it  is  re- 
markable that  during  the  early  period  of  its  progress  it  did  not 
produce  a single  man  of  genius.  There  were  some  expert  rea- 
soners,  there  were  many  able  scholars,  but  there  was  not  one 
original  thinker ; there  was  not  even  one  competent  statesman. 
Even  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  and  called  to  her  councils 
two  advisers  of  unquestionable  ability,  Gardner  and  Pole,  still  the 
frenzy  of  religion  had  so  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  that  there 
was  no  room  left  for  the  realities  of  government.  All  the  energies 
of  the  executive  were  directed  to  burning  heretics  and  refuting 
schismatics.  The  foolish  and  bigoted  queen  thought  that  she  had 
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fulfilled  one  of  the  first  of  her  royal  duties  so  soon  as  she  had 
converted  an  apostate,  or  even  comforted  a repentant  sinner,  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  during  the  heat  of  this  religious 
fervour  the  real  interests  of  the  nation  were  entirely  forgotten. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  modern  Europe  an  instance 
of  a country  worse  governed  than  England  was  during  the  gene- 
ration that  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Wolsey  and  the  death  of 
Mary.  The  men  who  ruled  the  State  were  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  of  which,  indeed,  they  took  no  trouble  to 
instruct  themselves.  At  many  courts  there  was  no  English  repre- 
sentative, and  even  when  there  did  happen  to  be  one,  his  infor- 
mation Was  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  consequence  was 
that  their  foreign  policy  was  a continued  succession  of  perpetual 
blunders.  During  the  eleven  years  which  were  occupied  by  the 
contemptible  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary,  we  endured  a series  of 
disgraceful  disasters  such  as  even  now  it  is  painful  to  remember. 
Whenever  we  made  a claim  it  was  sure  to  l>e  rejected ; whenever 
we  put  forward  a pretension  it  was  sure  to  be  spurned.  If  we  at- 
tacked a city,  it  was  always  too  strong  to  be  taken  ; if  we  defended 
one,  it  was  alwavs  too  weak  to  be  lie  Id. 

But  this  was  only  a precursor  of  what  was  to  follow,  and  just 
before  Mary  died  we  sustained  a loss  more  serious  than  any  of  the 
others.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Calais  had  been  an 
English  possession,  and  was  considered  as  part  of  the  national 
domain.  And  Vet  this  most  important  city,  which  was  so  strong 
by  nature  and  by  art  as  to  be  considered  almost  impregnable,  was 
wrested  from  us  in  the  middle  of  winter  in  three  weeks,  and 
almost  without  resistance.1 

t • » » « 

Scarcely  was  Elizabeth  seated  on  the  throne  when  she  began  to 
feel  the  alarming  embarrassment  of  her  position.  The  bishops 
unanimously  refused  to  crown  her.  The  Pope  denied  her  legiti- 
macy, and  would  not  recognise  her  as  queen.  The  two  univer* 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  at  that  time  hud  immense 
influence,  united  with  Convocation  in  presenting  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a solemn  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Papal  supremacy. 
This  was  almost  tantamount  to  a declaration  in  favour  of  the 
pretensions  of  Mary,  and  those  pretensions  were  openly  supported 
by  her  father-in-law,  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  caused  her  not 
only  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  England  and 

* No  standing  army ; no  navy.  Gunpowder  had  been  in  general  use  for  two  cen- 
turies, but  the  English  wore  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  it.  The  Crown 
was  overwhelmed  with  debt. 
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Ireland,  but  to  execute  a solemn  instrument  transferring  to  him 
the  right  of  succession  in  case  she  should  die  without  issue. 

With  the  risk  of  a rebellion  hanging  over  head,  and  exposed 
at  any  moment  to  the  presence  on  her  shores  of  a foreign  army, 
it  seemed  that  Elizabeth  had  only  one  escape  that  was  yet  left  to 
her.  Philip  had  already  saved  her  life ; he  now  offered  her  his 
hand.  With  him  for  her  husband,  there  would  be  no  fear  of 
foreign  aggression  ; and  his  power,  combined  with  that  of  the 
English  Catholics,  would  afford  ample  protection  against  any  in- 
surrection which  the  Protestants  might  be  willing  to  excite. 
The  offer  was  indeed  tempting,  and  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth 
advised  her  to  accept  it;  but  the  queen  herself,  with  a magna- 
nimity of  which  history  furnishes  few  examples,  rejected  his  pro- 
posal, and  determined  to  trust  entirely  to  the  resources  of  her 
own  enfeebled  and  divided  kingdom.  Philip,  deeply  mortified 
by  an  answer  which  he  had  little  expected,  determined  to  ruin 
the  presumptuous  heretic  who  had  ventured  to  repulse  his  ad- 
dresses. He  proceeded  with  singular  and  characteristic  cunning. 
Fearing  that  by  a declaration  of  war  against  England  he  would 
compel  Elizabeth  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Henry,  he 
endeavoured  to  cut  away  that  resource  by  inducing  her  to  con- 
tinue [?]  the  hostilities  with  France  into  which  Mary  had  so 
imprudently  embarked.  He  knew  that  in  England  men  of  all 
parties  eagerly  desired  the  restitution  of  Calais,  the  loss  of  which 
they  considered  as  a national  disgrace,  and  he  now  proposed  that, 
Spain  and  England  should  jointly  carry  on  the  war  until  that 
city  was  restored.  But  Elizabeth  suspected  the  snare.  Doubtful 
of  the  sincerity  of  Philip,  and  certain  that  the  kingdom,  such  as 
Mary  had  bequeathed  it,  could  hardly  support  the  efforts  of  a 
single  campaign,  she  determined  to  give  it  rest,  even  though 
Calais  should  be  the  price  of  the  peace.  She  had  already  sent 
ministers  to  the  different  foreign  courts,  and  to  them  she  now 
issued  the  necessary  instructions.  The  result  was  the  treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis,  which  was  signed  only  [five]  months  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  which,  for  a time  at  least,  secured  to 
the  nation  the  tranquillity  that  was  necessary  to  recruit  its  wasted 
energies.  Believed  for  a moment  from  the  open  hostility  of 
France,  Elizabeth  now  concentrated  her  attention  upon  domestic 
affairs.  Her  first  care  was  to  put  the  country  into  a state  of 
proper  defence. 

• • • • • 

[Here  Mr.  Buckle  has  marked  in  pencil  in  his  MS.  the  word 
“ Military,”  and  at  a short  distance  “Toleration,”  as  though  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  insert  at  this  stage  of  the  history,  a 
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chapter  on  each  of  these  subjects.  For  the  first  of  these,  how- 
ever, there  remain  no  materials,  the  notes  in  his  Common  Place 
Books  upon  it  having  too  little  reference  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  be  in  place  here.  His  materials  for  the  chapter  on 
Toleration  are  as  follows. — Editor.] 


II. 

TOLERATION. 

While  she  was  thus  actively  employed  in  developing  the  neg- 
lected resources  of  the  country,  her  conduct  in  matters  of  religion 
was  still  more  admirable.  It  is  the  peculiar  trait  of  this  great 
queen  that  she  was  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe  who  publicly 
tolerated  the  exercise  of  a religion  contrary  to  that  of  the  State. 
Indeed  for  many  years  she  showed  a disposition  not  only  to  tole- 
rate, but  even  to  conciliate.  Her  first  act  of  authority  was  to 
form  a council  for  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Of  the 
members  of  this  council  thirteen  were  Catholics,  and  eight  only 
were  Protestants. 

Even  the  administration  of  foreign  diplomacy  was  entrusted  by 
her  to  the  professors  of  an  adverse  religion.  In  15(54,  she  sent  a 
commission  to  Bruges  to  treat  with  Philip  respecting  some  affairs 
of  great  importance.  One  of  the  members  of  this  commission 
was  the  celebrated  I)r.  Wotton  : but  at  the  head  of  it  we  find  the 
name  of  Lord  Montague,  a zealous  and  well-known  Catholic. 
Several  years  later  (in  1572)  she  sent  the  earl  of  Worcester  as 
her  proxy  to  Paris,  to  stand  in  her  room  as  godmother  to  the 
daughter  of  the  French  king.  The  earl  who  was  selected  for  this 
honourable  office  was  brother-in-law  to  that  foolish  rebel,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  was  himself  a prominent  and  notorious 
Catholic.1 

But  without  accumulating  similar  instances,  I need  only  men- 
tion that  several  years,  and  indeed  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  armada,  Sir  Philip  Stanley,  a Catholic,  received  charge  during 
the  time  of  war  of  the  important  town  of  Deventer. 

Indeed,  so  anxious  was  Elizabeth  to  avoid  even  the  semblance 
of  religious  bigotry,  that  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole  she  not 
only  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  issuing  an  order  in  council 
that  all  debts  due  to  him  should  be  at  once  paid  to  his  executors, 
but  she  actually  caused  letters  to  be  written  to  the  same  elfect  to 

1 In  1586,  when  Leicester  was  in  Holland,  the  queen  wrote  to  rebuke  him  for 
having,  by  his  intolerance,  discouraged  the  Catholics. 
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all  the  bishops,  and,  where  there  were  no  bishops,  to  the  deans 
and  chapters  of  all  the  cathedral  churches  throughout  England. 
In  another  instance  she  acted  in  a similar  way,  though  in  a 
manner  entirely  opposed  to  the  genius  of  that  bigoted  age.  Sir 
Francis  Englefield  had  been  a privy  councillor  to  Mary,  and  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  her  proceedings  against  the  heretics.  (?) 
He,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  and  conceiving  that  his 
fortunes  were  irretrievably  ruined,  abjured  the  realm.  He  not 
only  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  but  wrote  to 
Leicester  an  insolent  letter  respecting  her.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  queen  allowed  him  to  receive  abroad  all  the  revenues  of 
his  English  estate,  only  reserving  a small  portion  for  the  support 
of  his  wife,  who  still  remained  in  her  own  country,  and  who  had 
brought  him  a large  fortune. 

In  all  her  public  acts  she  displayed  the  same  spirit.  The  oath 
of  supremacy  was  that  which  most  offended  the  conscience  of  the 
Catholics.  Of  this  the  queen  was  well  aware,  and  she  in  1562, 
ordered  that  if  it  was  once  refused  no  bishop  should  presume  to 
tender  it  a second  time  to  the  same  person,  but  should  wait  for 
express  instructions  for  each  particular  case.  The  ministers  of 
Edward,  with  that  tendency  to  excess  so  characteristic  of  apos- 
tates, had  inserted  a clause  in  the  Litany,  “ From  the  tyranny  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  good  Lord 
deliver  us.*  This  blasphemous  language,  in  which  the  Reformers 
invoked  the  name  of  the  great  God  of  love  and  peace  as  a pander 
to  their  own  malignant  passions  was,  by  the  order  of  Elizabeth, 
immediately  expunged  from  the  services  of  the  church. 

In  the  same  way,  and  in  a spirit  which  might  teach  a salutary 
lesson  to  the  contemptible  polemics  of  our  own  time,  she  issued 
a proclamation  forbidding  “ the  use  of  opprobrious  words,  as 
papist,  papistical,  heretic,  schismatic,  or  sacramentary.” 

Even  towards  the  Irish,  who,  ever  since  they  have  been  con- 
nected with  England,  have  suffered  so  bitterly  from  Protestant 
intolerance,  she  displayed  a similar  spirit.  In  a remarkable  letter 
written  in  1573,  which  is  yet  extant,  the  earl  of  Essex  gives  an 
account  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  queen  just 
before  going  to  Ireland,  in  which  she  particularly  charged  him 
“ not  to  seeke  too  hastely  to  bring  people  that  hath  bene  trayned 
in  another  religion,  from  that  which  they  have  bene  brought 
up  in.” 

In  the  meantime  the  Catholics,  presuming  upon  her  forbear- 
ance, or  perhaps  merely  instigated  by  a spirit  of  mischievous 
activity,  were  so  far  from  aiding  the  government  that  they  did 
everything  to  throw  it  into  confusion.  White,  bishop  of  Win- 
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Chester,  publicly  delivered  in  London  a most  inflammatory  sermon, 
in  which,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  Elizabeth,  he  reminded  his 
hearers  of  the  address  which  Trajan  had  made  to  one  of  his 
officers  when  he  delivered  to  him  the  sword — “ If  my  commands 
are  just,  use  this  sword  forme;  if  unjust,  against  me.”  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  such  language  would  have  cost  the  bishop 
his  head.  Elizabeth  merely  ordered  him  to  keep  his  house,  and 
at  the  end  of  a month  dismissed  him  without  further  punishment. 
In  the  same  year  the  well-known  Dr.  Story,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  publicly  boasted  of  the  number  of  Protes- 
tants he  had  caused  to  be  burnt : and  he  not  only  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  had  left  so  many  alive,  but  pointedly  added  that 
“ it  grieved  him  that  they  laboured  only  about  the  young  and 
little  twigs,  whereas  they  should  have  struck  at  the  root.” 

The  bishops,  all  of  whom  were  Catholics,  had,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  unanimously  refused  to  crown  her ; and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  one  of  the  meanest  of  them  was  at 
length  induced  to  perform  the  necessary  ceremony.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  that  this  open  hostility  from  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church  did  not  cause  the  least  change  in  her  conduct 
towards  them.  Dr.  Kitchin,  who  alone  of  all  the  bishops  would 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  (?),  was  allowed  to  retain  his  see ; 
the  others,  who  openly  avowed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  power, 
were  of  course  deprived,  but  only  one  of  them  was  punished ; and 
Heath,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent,  and  who  during  the 
last  reign  had  been  Lord  Chancellor,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
estate,  where  at  a later  period  he  was  often  visited  by  Elizabeth. 

We  have  the  statement  of  the  Catholics  themselves  that  no 
less  than  one  thousand  priests  were  allowed  to  remain  with  their 
patrons  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  perform  for  them  the 
ordinary  functions  of  their  religion.  Indeed,  a Protestant  author 
who  wrote  eight  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  states  that 
at  that  time  the  number  of  Catholic  priests  in  England  exceeded 
the  entire  number  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  a statement  which, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear,  is  confirmed  by  other  inde- 
pendent and  contemporary  evidence. 

In  1/309,  the  year  of  the  great  northern  rebellion,  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  at  the  Temple  with  the  view  of  testing  the  loyalty 
of  the  lawyers.  The  question  put  to  them  was,  not  whether  mass 
was  celebrated  nor  whether  they  attended  it,  but  merely  “whether 
at  mass  they  prayed  for  the  queen.”  1 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  that  such  instances  as  these 

* Soames  (Elizabethan  Religious  History,  p.  2.51)  quotes  Stubbos’  Gaping  Gulf  to 
show  that  mass  was  commonly  performed  in  Loudon. 
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are  by  no  means  remarkable,  and  that  a sovereign  who  merely 
obeys  the  dictates  of  an  ordinary  charity  is  scarcely  deserving  of 
an  extraordinary  praise.  But  those  who  by  such  an  objection 
think  to  lessen  the  merits  of  Elizabeth,  must  have  a very  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  real  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
broad  and  general  features  of  intolerance  which  distinguished  the 
governments  of  that  age  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  every  reader : 
but  only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  lighter  literature  of 
the  time,  its  biographies,  its  correspondence,  even  its  very  poetry 
and  its  tales,  can  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  fearful  extent  to 
which  the  spirit  of  bigotry  had  possessed  the  minds  of  men.  The 
Reformation,  so  far  from  assuaging  the  passions,  had  roused  them 
to  a fury  which  is  hardly  to  be  conceived.  Men  exemplary  in 
every  relation  of  domestic  life,  and  of  the  most  unblemished 
purity  of  morals,  not  only  habitually  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
extirpating  heresy  by  the  sword,  but,  the  moment  they  had  the 
power,  showed  themselves  prompt  to  put  their  own  principles  into 
execution.  Even  the  few  who  at  an  earlier  period  had  dared  while 
in  their  closets  to  speculate  on  the  propriety  of  toleration,  soon 
changed  their  ideas  when  they  emerged  into  the  world.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  a philosophical  romance,  laid  down  the  noblest 
sentiments  in  the  clearest  language ; and  yet  the  same  man,  whose 
private  virtues,  amenity  of  manners,  and  boundless  hospitality 
made  him  the  darling  of  the  nation,  attempted  to  convert  heretics 
by  whipping,  by  torturing,  and  by  burning. 

In  the  generation  which  followed  the  deat  h of  More,  there  arose 
men  who,  without  the  humanity  of  his  principles,  enforced  all  the 
cruelties  of  his  practice.  Under  Edward,  the  Protestants  burnt 
the  Catholics;  under  Mary,  the  Catholics  burnt  the  Protestants. 
And  although  in  the  struggle  of  rival  cruelties  the  Catholics  had 
the  advantage  in  the  greater  number  of  their  opponents  whom 
they  were  able  to  immolate  ; yet,  if  we  fairly  distinguish  the 
natural  temper  of  the  men  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  in  point  of  wickedness 
between  Cranmer  and  Bonner,  between  the  advisers  of  Edward, 
and  the  advisers  of  Marv.  Indeed,  if  we  estimate  their  intentions 
by  their  professions,  and  if  we  judge  their  private  opinions  by 
their  public  creed,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  intolerance  is  a 
greater  crime  among  Protestants,  whose  very  existence  is  founded 
upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  than  it  is  among  Catholics, 
who  are  bound  to  renounce  such  right,  and  to  accept  with  humility 
all  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  But  without  attempting  to  parcel 
out  that  monstrous  load  of  guilt,  which  must  be  shared  by  the 
rival  religions,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  undoubted  fact,  that 
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•when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  no  civil  or  religious  ruler,  no 
governor  either  of  State  or  Church  in  any  part  of  Europe,  had 
ventured  on  what  would  have  been  considered  the  blasphemous 
experiment  of  allowing  men  to  settle  their  religion  as  a private 
question  between  themselves  and  their  God. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  Elizabeth  not 
only  conceived  the  scheme  of  a religious  toleration,  but  for  se- 
veral years  actually  enforced  its  principles.  In  an  age  when  the 
smallest  offences  were  habitually  corrected  by  the  severest  pun- 
ishments, and  when  the  slightest  whisper  of  toleration  had  never 
been  heard  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  a palace,  this  great  queen 
publicly  put  forward  opinions  which  in  our  own  days  have  become 
obvious  truisms,  but  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  consi- 
dered damnable  paradoxes  : “ We  know  not  nor  have  any  meaning 
to  allowe  that  any  our  Subjects  should  be  molested  either  by  Ex- 
amination or  Inquisition,  in  any  matter  either  of  Faith,  as  long 
as  they  shall  profess  the  Christian  Fayth,  not  gaynsayeng  the 
Authority  of  the  holly  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Articles  of  our  faith 
contained  in  the  Creeds  Apostolic  and  Catholic : or  for  matter  of 
ceremony  or  any  other  external  matter  appertaining  to  Christian 
religion,  as  long  as  they  shall  in  their  outward  conversation  show 
themselves  quiet  and  conformable  and  not  manifestly  repugnant 
and  obstinate  to  the  Laws  of  the  realm,  which  are  established  for 
Frequentation  of  divine  service  in  the  ordinary  churches,  in  like 
manner  as  all  other  Laws  are  whereunto  Subjects  are  of  duty  and 
by  allegiance  bound.”  She  proceeds  to  add,  “ in  the  word  of  a 
Prince  and  the  Presence  of  God,”  that  there  shall  be  no  “moles- 
tation to  them  by  any  person  by  way  of  Examination  or  Inquisi- 
tion of  their  secret  opinions  in  their  consciences  for  matters  of 
Faith.”  .Such  were  the  sentiments  put  on  record  by  Elizabeth  in 
a public  proclamation  after  she  had  been  eleven  years  on  the 
throne:  and  it  maybe  confidently  asserted  that  there  was  not 
any  sovereign  then  living  in  Europe  from  whose  mouth  such  lan- 
guage had  been  heard.  And  without  accumulating  instances  of 
the  general  spirit  in  which  such  principles  had  been  carried  out 
by  her  Government,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  tier  bitterest 
enemies  have  never  been  able  to  point  out  a single  instance  of 
persecution  for  religion  during  the  eleven  years  which  elapsed 
between  her  accession  to  the  throne  and  the  date  of  the  procla- 
mation which  I have  just  quoted. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theological  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century  will  form  some  idea  of  the  horror  and  disgust 
which  these  proceedings  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  bishops  and 
superior  clergy.  They  regarded  such  toleration  not  only  as  a 
dangerous  experiment,  but  as  a most  impious  contrivance. 
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Sandys,  who  was  consecrated  hisliop  of  Worcester  the  year  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  endeavoured  to  expel  all  the  Catholics  from 
his  diocese ; and  several  years  later,  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London, 
advised  the  government  at  once  to  throw  into  prison  all  the  prin- 
cipal English  Catholics.  Whitgift  declared  that  “ if  papists  went 
abroad  unpunished,  when  by  law  they  might  be  touched,  surely  it 
was  a great  fault  and  could  not  be  excused,  and  he  prayed  God  it 
might  be  better  looked  to.”  1 Whittingham,  dean  of  Durham,  wrote 
to  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  1564,  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
“ great  lenity  towards  the  papists.” 

But  the  queen  easily  penetrated  the  designs  of  these  men. 
She  saw  that,  under  the  pretence  of  purifying  the  Church,  they 
were  bent  on  the  double  object  of  gratifying  their  own  bigotry 
and  extending  their  own  influence.  Determined  to  prevent  this, 
she  took  every  opportunity  of  repressing  their  specious  inter- 
ference. Indeed,  if  she  had  not  done  so  there  would  soon  have 
been  established  in  England  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  not  inferior 
to  that  which  was  already  established  in  Spain.  One  or  two  in- 
stances may  serve  as  a specimen  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  At  the  Portuguese  embassy,  mass  was 
publicly  said,  and  it  was  well  known  that  many  English  Catholics 
were  always  present  at  its  celebration.  In  1576  the  Recorder  of 
London,  the  prying  and  impudent  Fleetwood,  who  was  intimately 
connected  with  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  was  scandalised  by 
such  an  exhibition  of  idolatry,  and  on  one  occasion  ventured  for- 
cibly to  interrupt  the  religious  ceremonies.  But  the  queen,  so 
far  from  applauding  his  zeal,  reprimanded  him  for  his  inter- 
ference, and  actually  committed  him  to  prison. 

There  is  yet  extant  a letter  which  was  written  in  1562,  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  by  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  com- 
plaining of  some  Catholics  that  they  “ will  neither  accuse  them- 
selves nor  none  other.”  These  Christian  prelates  suggest  as  a 
remedy  that  one  of  them,  who  was  a priest,  should  be  tortured  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  confess ; and  in  order  to  enlist  on  their 
side  the  poverty  of  Elizabeth,  they  add  that  by  such  means  a 
large  sum  of  money  may  also  be  wrung  from  him.  In  1564, 
Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  a sermon  before  Elizabeth,  violently 
attacked  some  Catholic  work  which  had  just  been  published ; but 
the  (pieen,  to  his  great  amazement,  instead  of  corresponding  to 
his  ardour,  sharply  rebuked  him  for  his  intemperate  language. 
The  only  serious  blot  upon  the  character  of  Elizabeth  is  the  exe- 

1 This  was  in  1572. 
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cution  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  But  many  years  before  she  was  put 
to  death,  and  therefore  many  years  before  she  was  even  tried, 
some  of  the  bishops  advised  that  she  should  be  executed. 


III. 

POLITICAL. 

While  this  struggle  was  still  pending  between  a tolerant  go- 
vernment and  an  intolerant  clergy,  there  suddenly  occurred  an 
event  which,  though  apparently  unimportant,  led  the  way  to  a 
complete  change  in  the  religious  policy  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  of 
Scotland,  after  suffering  a series  of  insults  for  which  her  conduct 
had  given  but  too  much  cause,  suddenly  fled  from  her  own  country 
and  crossed  the  English  border.  She  came  as  a fugitive  : she  was 
treated  as  a prisoner.  But  from  this  moment  Elizabeth  had  no 
peace.  The  English  Catholics,  confident  in  their  numbers  and  in 
the  goodness  of  their  cause,  had  been  for  some  time  husbanding 
their  strength  until  a favourable  opportunity  should  arrive.  That 
opportunity  was  now  afforded  to  them  by  the  presence  of  Mary. 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  misfortunes  made  her  popular  ; 
and  a belief  that  she  was  suffering  for  her  religion  raised  her  to 
the  dignity  of  a martyr.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  aristocracy 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  preference  which  Elizabeth  dis- 
played for  men  of  inferior  rank.  They  had  already  formed  a com- 
bination to  drive  Cecil  from  her  councils ; and  failing  in  that, 
they  now  united  with  the  Catholics,  and  both  parties  suddenly 
flew  to  arms.  Thus  the  aristocratic  influence  and  the  Catholic 
influence,  either  of  which  when  unsupported  was  formidable,  were 
now  united  against  the  government  of  the  queen.  Their  com- 
bined forces  were  headed  by  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland ; and  they  naturally  selected  as  the  first  scene 
of  hostilities  the  north  of  England,  which  I have  already  described 
as  being  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  re- 
ligion. The  progress  of  the  rebellion  was  frightfully  rapid  ; and 
as  the  tide  of  insurrection  rolled  on  towards  the  south,  the  country 
became  rife  with  the  most  alarming  reports.  The  government  en- 
tertained serious  apprehensions  of  a rising  in  Wales,  where  the 
Catholics  formed  an  immense  majority  of  the  population ; and  it 
was  even  said  that  in  the  other  parts  of  England  no  less  than  a 
million  of  men  were  ready  to  take  arms  for  their  religion,  and 
only  waited  the  signal  of  their  leaders. 

If  such  an  outbreak  had  taken  place  a few  years  before,  the 
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government  would  certainly  have  fallen,  and  the  sovereign  would 
probably  have  been  deposed.  But  the  efforts  which  Elizabeth 
had  made  to  organise  a military  establishment,  although  they 
were  necessarily  slight,  were  now  the  means  of  protecting  her 
crown,  and  perhaps  of  saving  her  life.  However,  even  with  this 
advantage,  the  matter  for  a time  remained  in  suspense.  At  first 
her  troops  only  endeavoured  so  to  hold  the  rebels  in  check,  as  to 
prevent  their  advance  on  the  capital ; but  when  they  perceived 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Catholic  and  aristocratic  leaders,  to 
whose  management  the  rebellion  was  happily  entrusted,  they 
ventured  on  more  decisive  steps,  and  after  a short  but  hazardous 
struggle,  the  insurrection  was  at  length  put  down.  The  Catholics, 
who  felt  that  they  had  played  their  game  and  lost  their  stake, 
now  became  desperate.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  the  Vatican1 
the  pope,  mad  with  passion,  signed  a bull  depriving  Elizabeth  of 
her  crown  and  absolving  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  : and 
there  was  found  an  Englishman  bold  enough  to  nail  the  bull  on 
the  very  gates  of  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London.  The  queen, 
who  saw  herself  thus  bearded  in  her  own  capital,  even  before  she 
had  time  to  forget  the  terrors  of  the  rebellion,  determined  to 
revenge  herself  on  a party  which  had  shown  so  restless  and  so  im- 
placable a spirit.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  there  was  a body 
of  men  among  her  subjects  who  not  only  maintained  the  deposing 
power  of  the  pope,  but  who  were  ready  to  carry  out  that  power 
to  its  utmost  consequence,  it  became  evident  to  her  that  the 
whole  ground  of  the  question  was  suddenly  changed.  It  became 
evident  to  her  that  the  matter  was  no  longer  a mere  dispute 
between  two  rival  religions,  but  that  it  had  risen  to  a deadly 
struggle  between  the  temporal  authority  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  choice  did  not  now  lie  between  the  supersti- 
tions of  Popery  and  the  superstitions  of  Protestantism ; but  the 
question  was,  whether  the  people  of  England  were  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  civil  magistrate,  or  by  the  deputies  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  question  was  soon  decided ; but,  unhappily  for  the 
reputation  of  Elizabeth,  and,  what  is  much  more  important,  un- 
happily for  the  interests  of  England,  the  decision  was  followed 
up  by  measures  which  strongly  savoured  of  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  that  barbarous  age.  I will  not  relate  the  infamous  cruelties 
which  the  Protestants  now  practised  on  their  Catholic  country- 
men ; the  pilloryings,  the  whippings,  the  torturings ; but  it  is 
enough  to  mention  that  during  a period  of  thirty  years  nearly 
two  hundred  Catholics  were  publicly  executed  as  martyrs  to  their 
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religion,  many  of  them  cut  down  while  they  were  yet  living,  and 
their  hearts  torn  from  their  bodies  in  the  presence  of  a savage 
mob,  who  delighted  to  witness  their  dying  agonies. 

It  is,  indeed,  distressing  to  observe  how  Elizabeth  had  thus 
allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  out  of  that  noble  policy  in  which, 
for  so  long  a time,  she  had  steadily  persisted.  But  while,  with  all 
the  force  which  language  allows,  we  must  reprobate  the  conduct 
of  the  queen,  what  shall  we  say  to  those  modern  Protestant 
writers  who,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  have  attempted  to  palliate 
so  infamous  a massacre  ? To  punish  men  for  their  religion  was  a 
great  crime  in  Elizabeth,  of  which  she  is  perhaps  even  now 
paying  the  penalty.  It  was  a much  greater  crime  in  those 
bishops  and  archbishops  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  urging 
her  on  to  the  evil  work.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
high  moral  point  of  view,  the  greatest  crime  of  all  is  committed 
by  those  persons  of  our  own  time  who,  in  a comparatively  en- 
lightened age,  and  without  the  stimulus  of  danger,  are  constantly 
exerting  their  puny  abilities  to  excite  that  bigotry  with  which 
English  Protestants  are  but  too  apt  to  regard  their  Catholic 
countrymen,  and  who,  in  order  to  do  this,  are  not  ashamed  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  which  on  this  occasion  was  as 
contrary  to  good  policy  as  it  was  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  all 
true  religion.  Happily,  however,  for  the  progress  of  civilization, 
the  influence  of  these  men  is  now  on  the  wane ; and,  without 
detaining  the  reader  by  the  consideration  of  their  petty  schemes, 
I will  now  return  to  the  more  important  matters  of  general 
history. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  England,  the  aspect  of 
foreign  affairs  had  gradually  become  more  favourable.  The  Dutch, 
smarting  under  the  cruel  exactions  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  knowing  that  they  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  Elizabeth, 
had  turned  on  their  oppressors,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  they 
would  be  able  to  hold  at  bay  all  the  power  of  Philip,  distracted 
as  he  was  by  a fresh  insurrection  of  the  Moors 

At  the  moment  when  Spain  was  thus  weakened  by  the  open 
revolt  of  the  most  flourishing  of  its  dependencies,  there  were 
gradually  accumulating  in  an  adjoining  country  the  materials  for 
the  most  deliberate  and  bloody  tragedy  that  has  ever  yet  dis- 
graced the  history  of  men.  The  French  government,  which  had 
for  some  years  been  a laughing-stock  to  its  neighbours,  at  length 
distinguished  itself  by  the  commission  of  a crime  which,  con- 
sidered in  *all  its  parts,  stands  alone,  a solitary  and  instructive 
monument  of  the  frightful  extent  to  which  religious  bigotry  can 
aggravate  the  natural  malignity  of  our  mean  and  superstitious 
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nature.  It  will  be  understood  that  I allude  to  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which,  while  it  caused  in  our  own  country  a 
panic  fear,  produced  the  beneficial  effect  of  inducing  every  Eng- 
lishman to  rally  round  the  throne  of  Elizabeth.  Whatever  might 
be  the  natural  discontents  of  the  Catholics  and  Puritans,  they 
were  conscious  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment of  the  queen.  Indeed,  the  alarm  that  was  felt  in  Eng- 
land was  so  great  that  it  showed  itself  in  the  most  exaggerated 
rumours.  It  was  currently  reported  that  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a series  of  similar  acts ; that  all  the  lands  of  the  French 
Protestants  were  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
achieving  the  conquest  of  heretical  countries.' 

Even  in  France  the  assassins  did  not  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
crime.  Rochelle  still  held  out,  and  the  Huguenots,  with  varying 
success,  were  able  to  keep  their  ground  until,  seventeen  years 
later,  their  liberties  were  secured  to  them  by  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV. 

While  France  and  Spain  were  thus  weakened  by  intestine 
feuds,  England  was  rapidly  rising  into  greatness.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  great  northern  rebellion,  Elizabeth  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  was  enabled  to  mature  her  plans  for 
enriching  and  civilizing  her  people.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  her  policy  will  be  unfolded  under  their  respective  heads  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  volume ; but  I may  here  mention  some  of 
those  minor  and  yet  important  improvements  which  we  owe  to 
her  fostering  care. 

• ■•••• 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  and  pacific  exertions,  the  country  was 
again  startled  by  the  rumours  of  impending  danger.  Relieved  for  a 
time  from  the  threat  of  foreign  aggression,  Elizabeth  had  now  to 
guard  against  the  insidious  projects  of  domestic  treason.  Such 
projects  were  the  natural  result  of  the  antagonism  of  two  great  con- 
flicting parties,  and  they  were  furthered  by  several  circumstances 
which  had  conspired  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics.  On  the 
side  of  Scotland,  the  queen  had  for  several  years  considered  herself 
perfectly  secure  so  long  as  the  regency  was  possessed  by  Morton, 
who  was  a creature  of  her  own,  and  who  acted  entirely  under  her 
guidance.  But  he  was  now  suddenly  arrested,  tried  for  his  life, 
sentenced  to  die,  and,  in  spite  of  the  active  intercession  of  the 
English  government,  was  publicly  brought  to  the  block.  This2 
was  immediately  followed  by  a visit  to  James  by  Waytes,  a priest, 
and  Creighton,  a Jesuit.  Their  reception  by  the  king  and  the  court 

1 See  Strype’s  Annah,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  *238. 

3 •*  This  sentence  is  too  abrupt.” — [Marginal  note  by  Mr.  Luekle.] 
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was  such  as  to  inspire  them  with  the  expectation  of  changing 
the  religion  of  the  country.  The  whole  Catholic  party  was  now 
alive.  Within  a year  of  the  death  of  Morton  its  most  influential 
members  held  a great  meeting  at  Paris,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  James  and  Mary  should  be  associated  on  the  [Scottish] 
throne.  To  this  Mary  of  course  agreed,  and  James  not  only  gave 
in  his  adherence  to  the  proposal,  but  caused  a letter  to  be  written 
to  his  mother  expressing  his  approval  of  a plan  of  invading 
England,  formed  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  The  government,  whose 
information  nothing  could  escape,  intercepted  the  letter.  The 
spirit  of  the  English  Protestants,  which  even  in  our  own  time  has 
boiled  over  at  much  slighter  insults,  was  roused  to  indignation  at 
tins  attempt  to  introduce  a foreign  army  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Looking  upon  Mary  as  the  real  author  of  the  con- 
spiracy, they  rose  almost  as  one  man,  and  signed  an  association 
binding  themselves  to  pursue  to  the  death  any  one  by  whom  or 
even  for  whom  an  attempt  should  be  made  on  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth. While  the  nation  was  thus  exasperated,  its  irritability  was 
fomented  into  madness  by  the  discovery  of  a [Jot  formed  by 
Babington,  Ballard,  and  others,  to  assassinate  the  queen.  The 
people,  always  ill-judging  and  always  in  extremes,  considered  this 
a fresh  evidence  ot  a deeply-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  their  reli- 
gion ; and  their  fury,  excited  partly  by  fear  and  partly  by  hatred, 
rose  to  such  a pitch  that  the  Catholics  in  and  about  London  were 
apprehensive  of  becoming  the  victims  of  a general  massacre. 
Indeed,  at  one  moment  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  horrors 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  were  about  to  be  imitated  on  the  English 
soil.  Happily  we  were  saved  from  so  foul  a blot ; but  the  fate  of 
Mary  was  sealed.  Within  a month  after  the  execution  of  Babing- 
ton, a commission  was  appointed  to  try  her.  She  was  sentenced 
to  die.  Elizabeth  hesitated,  but  parliament  and  the  country 
clamoured  for  her  head.  The  queen  signed  the  fatal  warrant: 
recalled  it : signed  it  again : and  again  recalled  it.  Whether 
these  were  compunctions  of  conscience  or  whether  they  were  mere 
tricks  of  state  is  uncertain,  and  until  the  publication  of  further 
evidence  than  is  yet  in  our  hands  will  remain  unknown.  At  all 
events,  mistaken  views  of  policy,  aided  no  doubt  by  feelings  of 
personal  jealousy,  at  length  induced  her  to  bring  Mary  to  the 
block.  All  Europe  thrilled  with  horror;  and  Philip,  whose  re- 
sentment against  Elizabeth  had  been  accumulating  for  thirty 
years,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  general  feeling  by 
striking  against  her  a great  and  decisive  blow.  The  queen  had 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  designs,  and  bestirred  herself  with 
all  her  wonted  energy.  Her  first  care  was  for  Scotland.  James, 
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on  hearing  of  Mary’s  execution,  talked  big  and  loud.  He  would 
raise  troops  from  every  part  of  his  kingdom.  He  would  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  nobility,  and  inflict  the  most  signal  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  his  mother.  But  all  this  was  not  the  grief 
of  a bereaved  son : it  was  not  even  the  injured  dignity  of  a king: 
it  was  nothing  hut  the  idle  vapouring  of  a noisy  bully.  Eliza- 
beth knew  her  man.  First  she  cajoled  him,  and  then  she  bribed 
him.  She  wrote  him  an  affectionate  letter,  and  she  sent  him  four 
thousand  pounds.  The  affection  he  might  have  withstood,  but 
the  money  was  irresistible ; and  Elizabeth  felt  that  from  the  north 
she  had  nothing  to  fear. 

But  in  another  quarter  the  clouds  gathered  thick  and  blackened 
the  horizon.  The  king  of  Spain  had  received  a vast  accession  of 
strength  from  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and  with  increased  energy 
now  pushed  his  preparations  for  war.  Not  even  the  fear  of  the 
establishment  of  a universal  monarchy  could  prevent  the  Catholic 
powers  from  openly  sympathising  with  this  stupendous  design. 
The  pope  not  only  promised  him  a million  of  crowns,  but  with 
infinite  difficulty  actually  collected  that  sum,  which  was  ready  to 
be  paid  the  moment  the  invading  army  should  have  landed  in 
England 

To  these  immense  preparations  Elizabeth  had  to  oppose  a power 
which,  though  now  prodigiously  strengthened,  was  still  affected 
by  the  curse  of  religious  schism.  At  home  she  was  able  to  keep 
that  spirit  in  check  ; but  abroad  it  now  produced  some  very 
alarming  results.  Holland  was  with  reason  considered  a great 
bulwark  of  England ; and  the  queen  had  sent  forces  to  aid  the 
Hutch  in  that  noble  struggle  which  they  were  now  making  against 
the  power  of  Spain*  But  news  was  now  brought  to  England  that 
in  that  very  country  Sir  William  Stanley  with  all  his  troops  had 
deserted  to  Philip,  and  had  given  up  the  important  town  of 
Heventer,  with  the  government  of  which  he,  although  a Catholic, 
had  been  entrusted.  . * . . 

And  in  order  that  these  examples  might  not  be  lost  on  the 
other  subjects  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  held  up  for  imitation  in 
the  works  of  two  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  Catholics. 
It  is,  indeed,  a remarkable  proof  of  the  havoc  which  superstition 
can  commit,  even  in  superior  intellects,  that  these  infamous  and 
cowardly  treasons  were,  on  the  pretence  of  religion,  publicly  jus- 
tified (?)  in  written  documents,  not  only  by  the  coarse  and  tur- 
bulent Parsons,  but  also  by  Cardinal  Allen,  a man  of  amiable 
character,  and,  considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  of  a most 
enlightened  mind. 

Such  conduct,  shameful  as  it  must  appear,  is  rather  to  be 
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ascribed  to  the  general  workings  of  religious  bigotry  than  to  any 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  was  not 
the  view  taken  by  the  English  hierarchy.  The  bishops,  so  soon 
as  they  had  heard  of  what  had  happened,  availed  themselves  of 
it  to  effect  their  own  ends ; and,  with  redoubled  zeal  they  now 
urged  Elizabeth  to  revenge  the  acts  of  a few  incendiaries  upon 
the  great  body  of  her  Catholic  subjects.1 

But  Elizabeth  well  knew  that,  under  the  mask  of  loyalty,  these 
men  only  sought  to  gratify  the  hatred  with  which  they  regarded 
their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  she  indignantly  rejected  those 
cruel  precautions  which  they  sought  to  impose  upon  her.  And 
as  if  to  show  her  dislike,  she  appointed  Catholics  to  offices  of 
trust. 

"While  the  queen  was  thus  employed,  there  were  assembling  in 
the  Spanish  ports  the  materials  for  an  armament  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  day  [of]  Xerxes. 

When  the  expedition  was  almost  ready  to  sail,  Philip  conse- 
crated it  by  a form  of  solemn  prayer : but  Elizabeth,  heedless  of 
such  precautions,  only  laboured  to  infuse  into  her  people  a por- 
tion of  her  own  intrepid  spirit.  Having  done  this,  and  having, 
by  her  rejection  of  the  intolerant  advice  of  the  bishops,  attempted 
to  unite  all  England  into  a bulwark  for  her  throne,  she  calmly 
waited  for  the  dreadful  crisis.  It  was  indeed  not  only  a time  of 
agonising  suspense,  but  it  was  a great  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  In  a deadly  contest  between  the  two  first  of  living 
nations,  there  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  issue  everything  that  is 
dearest  to  man.  If  the  army  of  Philip  could  once  set  its  foot  on 
the  English  soil,  the  result  was  not  a matter  of  doubt.  The 
heroism  of  Elizabeth  and  the  chivalrous  loyalty  of  her  troops 
would  have  been  as  nothing  when  opposed  by  that  stern  and  dis- 
ciplined valour  which  had  carried  the  Spanish  [flag]  through  a 
hundred  battles.  And  when  the  irregular  forces  of  England  had 
once  been  dispersed,  the  people  of  England  would  then  have 
risen,  and  there  would  have  followed  another  unavailing  struggle, 
which  even  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  frightful  to  consider.  It 
would  have  been  a struggle  of  race  against  race,  in  which  the 
descendants  of  a Latin  colony  would  have  gloried  in  avenging 
upon  a Teutonic  people  the  cruel  injuries  which  had  been  heaped 
on  their  fathers  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  It 
would  have  been  the  struggle  of  religion  against  religion,  in 

' Just  after  the  Armada,  Cooper,  Bishop  of  Windiest er.  urgently  domandcd  more 
stringent  laws  against  the  Catholics  and  Puritans.  See  Cooper’s  Admonition  to  the 
People  of  England,  1589,  pp.  72,  107,  108;  London,  1817. 
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which  the  fiendish  passions  of  a ferocious  priesthood  would  have 
glutted  themselves  to  satiety  in  the  blood  of  the  heretic.  It 
would  have  been  a struggle  which  would  have  decided  the  fate, 
not  merely  of  England,  not  merely  of  Protestantism,  but,  what 
was  far  more  important,  the  fate  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
of  that  young  and  brilliant  civilization  which  was  now  beginning 
to  shine  in  an  almost  meridian  splendour. 

If  the  prodigious  power  of  the  Spanish  empire  had  been  wielded 
by  a sovereign  at  all  competent  to  the  task,  these  probabilities 
would  have  become  matters  of  almost  absolute  certainty.  But 
Philip  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  be  always  in  the  wrong. 
After  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  an  excess  not  of  caution,  but  of 
timidity,  prevented  him  from  pushing  his  troops  into  the  heart  of 
France.  And  yet  now,  when  he  was  meditating  the  capital  enter- 
prise of  his  long  reign,  when  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  sub- 
jugation of  a country  whose  resources  had  been  developed  during 
thirty  years  by  the  greatest  sovereign  that  had  been  seen  since 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  at  this  moment  it  was  that  the  com- 
monest calculations  of  an  ordinary  prudence  seem  suddenly  to 
have  deserted  him.  Flushed  by  the  hope  of  an  immortal  renown, 
he  spurned  the  advice  of  his  ablest  councillors.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  duke  of  Parma  urged  the  necessity  of  first  taking 
Flushing,  which,  in  case  of  adverse  fortune,  would  secure  a cer- 
tain retreat.  It  was  in  vain  that  this  great  commander  insisted 
on  the  danger  of  sailing  through  a narrow  sea  which  was  girdled 
by  hostile  ports.  Philip,  urged  on  by  his  priests,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  the  chosen  minister  of  God,  determined  at  once  to 
strike  the  blow.  The  armada  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  The 
results  I need  not  stop  to  relate,  for  they  form  a part  of  those 
heroic  traditions  of  our  glory  by  which  the  infant  was  once 
rocked  in  the  cradle,  by  which  the  man  was  once  spurred  on  to 
the  fight. 

From  this  time  everything  prospered  under  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth. After  much  hesitation  she  had  at  length  determined 
openly  to  protect  the  Netherlands  against  the  power  of  Spain. 
Those  unfortunate  provinces  had,  by  the  assassination  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  (in  1584),  been  deprived  not  only  of  their  greatest 
general,  but  of  their  only  statesman,  and  they  now  saw  their 
government  thrown  into  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  boy.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  duke  of  Parma  had  carried  everything 
before  him.  Brussels  and  Sluys  had  successively  fallen  into  his 
hands.  Antwerp,  after  a stubborn  resistance,  had  met  with  the 
same  fate,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  Philip  would  regain  every- 
thing which  had  for  so  many  years  been  lost  to  him.  Indeed,  irn- 
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mediately  after  the  failure  of  the  armada,  the  duke  < f Parma 
determined  to  wipe  out  that  disgrace  by  the  entire  co  quest  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Having  already  reduced  the  whole  o Brabant 
with  the  single  exception  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  he  at  ono  with  his 
entire  army  laid  siege  to  that  important  town,  the  pos  ession  of 
which  would  have  thrown  opeu  to  him  those  rich  and  fl  urishing 
provinces  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Waal.  But  on  the  land, 
as  well  as  on  the  ocean,  Philip*  was  to  be  foiled  by  tb » hand  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Dutch,  with  the  aid  that  the  queen  ha  1 sent  to 
them,  succeeded  in  baffling  all  his  attempts,  and  he,  un  question- 
ably the  greatest  general  in  Europe,  was  compelled  to  effect  a 
sudden  and  disastrous  retreat.  The  duke,  still  acting  \ nder  the 
orders  of  Philip,  then  marched  into  France,  hoping  by  this  sudden 
movement  to  effect  a junction  with  the  rebels,  and  with  their 
united  forces  overthrow  Henry  IV.,  the  friend  and  ally  Df  Eliza- 
beth. But  there  also  the  troops  of  England  were  at  land,  and 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
army. 

While  the  fortunes  of  Philip  were  thus  declining  abroiid,  Eliza- 
beth suddenly  determined  to  attack  him  at  home.  Having  already 
insulted  his  fleet,  intercepted  his  treasure  on  its  way  from  America, 
and  even  destroyed  his  ships  as  they  sailed  from  port  to  port,  she 
at  length  sent  an  expedition  which  cut  out  his  navy  under  the 
very  guns  of  Cadiz,  captured  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and 
inflicted  an  irretrievable,  injury  on  the  Spanish  empire. 

The  most  powerful  of  her  enemies  being  thus  crippled,  and  her 
position  being  still  further  secured  by  the  accession  of  a Protes- 
tant prince  to  the  throne  of  France,  Elizabeth  was  now  at  leisure 
to  direct  her  attention  to  a country  which  has  always  been  the 
disgrace  as  well  as  the  curse  of  England,  and  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  as  a foul  and  ulcerous  excrescence  deforming  the 
beauty  and  weakening  the  energy  of  this  mighty  empire.  For 
three  centuries  (?)  Ireland  had  been  a source  of  constant  anxiety 
to  the  English  government.  Its  wild  and  desperate  population 
was  constantly  rising  in  arms,  and  within  the  last  few  years  there 
had  broken  out  a fresh  and  dangerous  rebellion,  headed  by  a man 
of  no  common  abilities — the  proud  but  subtle  Tyrone.  The 
queen,  with  that  knowledge  of  men  which,  except  in  two  in- 
stances,1 never  deceived  her,  now  selected  Mountjoy  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  reducing  this  turbulent  country.  He,  after  a desperate 
struggle,  completely  suppressed  the  rebellion  : compelled  Tyrone 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  sent  him  to  London  to  be  disposed 
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of  at  the  discretion  of  the  queen.  This  was  the  last  act  of  this 
great  and  glorious  reign ; but  the  news  of  it  was  not  to  meet  the 
ears  of  her  to  whom  it  was  owing.  Indeed,  the  powers  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  been  for  some  time  declining,  were  now  worn 
out.  After  nearly  half  a century  of  incessant  labour,  the  life  of 
the  great  queen  began  to  ebb.  The  death  of  her  oldest  and  wisest 
councillors,  the  sensible  diminution  of  her  energies,  and  perhaps 
a prophetic  vision  of  the  future,  preyed  on  her  mind.  Weary  of 
life,  which  for  her  had  lost  its  charms,  her  shattered  body  yielded 
to  the  first  summons,  and  she  died  full  of  years  and  of  glory.  The 
people  were  not  fully  sensible  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
and  indeed  they  had  no  means  of  fairly  estimating  it  until  they 
had  compared  her  with  that  contemptible  buffoon  who  was  now 
to  fill  her  place.  Still  it  was  a blow  which  they  felt  bitterly ; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  assertion  so  con- 
fidently made  by  modern  writers,  that  Elizabeth  outlived  her 
popularity.  Camden  indeed  tells  us,  what  we  know  from  other 
sources,  that  many  of  the  courtiers  deserted  her  in  order  to  pay 
their  homage  to  James.  This  is  likely  enough  of  that  debased  and 
unmanly  tribe.  It  is  likely  enough  that  those  wretched  creatures 
who  are  always  fluttering  in  a palace  should  be  the  first  to  desert 
the  falling  ruin.  It  is  likely  enough  that  those  who  are  so  servile 
as  to  humble  themselves  before  the  sovereign  when  she  is  living, 
should  be  so  treacherous  as  to  desert  her  when  she  is  dying.  But 
the  people  at  large  knew  nothing  of  such  grovelling  intrigues, 
and  they  could  not  fail  to  admire  that  intellect  which  had  con- 
ducted them  unscathed  through  such  constant  and  pressing 
dangers.  They  respected  Elizabetli  as  a sovereign  : they  loved 
her  as  a friend : and  they  took  good  care  that  she  should  not  have 
the  last  agonies  of  death  embittered  by  the  sharp  sting  of  national 
ingratitude. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  I should  as  yet  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  Puritans,  who  during  the  last  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  began  seriously  to  embarrass  the  government, 
and  but  for  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth  would  perhaps  have  suc- 
ceeded in  impeding  its  operations.  But  I have  designedly  made 
this  omission,  because  I feel  that  in  this,  which  is  but  a prelimi- 
nary sketch,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  so  important 
a subject,  and  because  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  proper 
period  for  attempting  a philosophic  estimate  of  their  tendencies 
will  be  the  moment  of  their  final  success.  That  moment  was 
indeed  now  at  hand,  and  under  the  reign  of  James  we  shall  find 
this  obscure  sect  rapidly  swelling  into  a mighty  party,  whose 
power  swept  away  the  throne  and  the  Church,  and  whose  influ- 
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ence  is  still  perceptible  in  our  laws,  in  our  institutions,  and  in 
many  of  the  strokes  of  our  national  character.  But  the  causes 
and  extent  of  their  influence,  which  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  branches  of  English  history,  will  be  discussed 
at  length  in  the  next  volume : and  I now  turn  with  pleasure  from 
the  relation  of  mere  political  events  to  consider  the  moral  and 
economical  state  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 


IV. 


CLERGY. 

The  two  great  principles  which  Elizabeth  kept  steadily  in  view, 
and  from  which  she  never  swerved,  were  to  repress  the  arrogance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
great  landed  aristocracy.  As  these  were  the  leading  points  in 
her  domestic  policy  during  more  than  forty  years,  and  as  it  is 
to  the  success  with  which  she  pursued  them  that  we  owe  no  small 
share  of  our  unprecedented  advance  in  liberty,  in  morals,  and  in 
wealth,  I shall  endeavour  to  examine  them  at  a length  somewhat 
commensurate  with  their  importance.  I therefore  propose  in  this 
and  the  succeeding  chapter  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  condi- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastical  power ; and,  in  the  two  remaining 
chapters  of  this  book,  I shall  in  the  same  way  examine  the  aris- 
tocratic power,  and  show  the  connection  between  its  decline  and 
the  rise  of  those  middle  classes,  to  whom  the  most  brilliant  pecu- 
liarities of  modern  civilization  are  chiefly  owing. 

In  the  second  l)ook  I shall  trace  the  development  of  civilization 
in  other  matters,  and  in  the  third  book  I shall  examine  manners. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  during  the  sixteenth 
century  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  general  history  of 
Protestantism,  that  it  would  be  highly  unphilosophical  to  attempt 
to  estimate  either  of  these  events  by  considering  them  as  separate 
phenomena.  But,  for  the  convenience  of  analytic  investigation,  I 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  set  in  a clear  light  the  gene- 
ral causes  of  the  Reformation,  and  then  I shall  descend  to  that 
narrower  and  more  practical  view  which  will  connect  the  whole 
with  the  particular  history  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  the  history  of  that  great  revolution  which, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  changed  the  face  of  the  civilized  world. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  backward  state  of 
the  moral  sciences,  which  in  their  present  unformed  condition 
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render  such  a task  eminently  difficult;  but  it  is,  as  I should 
suppose,  quite  as  assignable  to  the  feelings  of  extreme  prejudice 
with  which  nearly  all  men  approach  the  consideration  of  so  irri- 
tating a subject.  To  me  it  appears  undoubted,  that  while  the 
effects  of  the  Reformation  have,  on  the  whole,  been  beneficial  to 
mankind,  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  greatly  exaggerated : the 
evil  effects  exaggerated  by  the  Catholics,  the  good  effects  exag- 
gerated by  the  Protestants.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Reformation, 
until  it  had  been  curbed  and  modified  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
temporal  power,  effected  little  for  any  part  of  Europe.  One 
great  merit,  indeed,  it  had  ; it  roused  the  European  mind.  It 
taught  man  to  know  his  own  power.  But  how  that  power  was  to 
be  employed,  whether  it  was  to  be  used  in  accelerating  the 
march  of  the  human  species  or  in  building  up  another  spiritual 
tyranny  in  the  place  of  that  which  it  had  overthrown,  these  were 
questions  to  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  general  aspect  of 
Europe  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  first 
Reformers,  which  could  have  enabled  an  observer  of  that  time  to 
give  a satisfactory  answer.  Indeed,  the  bigotry  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholics  ; and, 
although  their  cruelty  was  necessarily  less,  because  its  exercise 
was  bounded  by  the  more  limited  extent  of  their  power,  yet 
whenever  the  Reformed  clergy  obtained  the  upper  hand,  there 
were  committed  excesses  as  obnoxious  to  humanity  as  any  of 
those  with  which  they  perpetually  taunted  their  opponents. 

And  yet  there  is,  I know,  an  opinion  very  prevalent  among 
those  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  history, 
that  it  was  the  Reformation  which  gave  a death-blow  to  supersti- 
tion, and  that  to  it  alone  we  are  indebted  for  our  emancipation 
from  the  trammels  of  priestly  authority.  To  this  it  would  per- 
haps be  sufficient  to  answer  that  in  most  Protestant  countries  no 
such  emancipation  has  ever  taken  place : that  every  instance  in 
which  a Catholic  nation  is  enslaved  by  its  clergy  is  merely  the 
effect  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  would  equally  occur  if 
those  people  were  Protestants;  and  that  in  France,  for  example, 
where  there  has  been  no  reformation,  there  is  among  the  higher 
classes  less  superstition  than  in  England.  But,  without  entering 
into  these  general  considerations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  by 
an  historical  analysis  how  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  was 
the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  ecclesiastical  power ; 
and  how  the  decline  of  that  power  was  in  the  first  instance  brought 
about  by  the  mere  force  of  political  combinations. 

It  must,  I think,  at  the  present  day  be  clear  to  every  well-in- 
formed person,  that  the  Reformation  was  the  result,  not  so  much 
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of  the  desire  of  purifying  religion  as  of  the  desire  of  li  ghtening 
its  pressure.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  founders 
of  Protestantism  were  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  dignified 
motives ; but  it  may  be  broadly  laid  down  that  neither  in  the 
sixteenth  century  nor  at  any  other  period  has  any  great  revolution 
been  permanently  effected,  except  with  the  view  of  remedying 
some  palpable  and  physical  evils.  Among  barbarous  tribes  there 
can,  I should  suppose,  be  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  is  an  almost  unmixed  benefit,  and  that  within  certain 
limits  the  greater  the  power  of  the  priests,  the  greater  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  In  such  a state  of  society  it  is  the  ministers 
of  religion  alone  who  are  able  to  temper  the  ferocity  of  the 
passions,  and  even  the  fictions  of  superstition  may  be  employed 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  savage.  But  in  a civilized 
country,  when  property  has  begun  to  be  accumulated,  and  when 
the  arts  of  peace  are  already  cultivated,  the  existence  of  such  an 
ecclesiastical  power  produces  two  serious  evils,  it  wrings  from  the 
people  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  it  checks  the  progress  of 
inquiry,  and  therefore  the  progress  of  knowledge.  To  the  latter 
of  these  evils  the  majority  of  even  the  most  civilized  nations  is 
always  indifferent.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  expected  that  those 
who  sweat  at  the  plough  or  toil  at  the  loom  should  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  impediments  which  are  opposed  to  the  advance 
of  science  or  to  the  progress  of  society  ? How  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  peasant  and  the  mechanic,  drooping  under  the  weight 
of  incessant  labour,  should  band  together  to  uphold  liberty  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  discussion  ? But  when  these  same  men 
perceive  that  the  clergy  is  wresting  from  them  a part  of  their 
scanty  earnings ; when  they  see  a lazy  priesthood  fattening  on  the 
products  of  their  industry,  their  indignation  is  soon  aroused,  and 
nothing  but  the  constant  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  will 
prevent  that  indignation  from  finding  a destructive  vent.  In  such 
a case  the  safety  of  the  hierarchy  will  depend,  not  on  any  moral 
considerations,  but  solely  on  their  ability  to  resist  the  aggression 
with  which  they  are  threatened.  Thus  it  is  that  a careful  survey 
of  history  will  prove  that  the  Reformation  made  the  most  pro- 
gress, not  in  those  countries  where  the  people  were  most  en- 
lightened ; but  in  those  countries  where,  from  political  causes, 
the  clergy  were  least  able  to  withstand  the  people.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  investigation  of  those  causes  that  we  must  seek  the 
solution  of  this  question. 

In  every  nation  in  Europe  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  an  early 
period  bore  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  In 
countries  such  as  France,  where  the  feudal  system  had  succeeded 
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in  eradicating  every  vestige  of  representative  government,  and 
where  the  authority  of  the  king  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  the  councils  of  the  church  were  the  only  links  which 
knit  together  the  discordant  elements,  and  bound  up  in  one 
nation  a multitude  of  independent  fiefs.  The  church,  by  thus 
stepping  in  and  remedying  isolated  abuses,  prevented  feudalism 
from  denationalising  France.  At  the  same  time  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  the  church  this  power,  tended  to  increase  it. 
The  sovereigns  of  France,  seeing  the  flowers  of  their  prerogative 
droop  one  by  one,  and  sorely  pressed  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
great  feudal  proprietors,  looked  around  them  for  a counterpoise 
to  the  aristocratic  power.  That  counterpoise  they  found  in  the 
churcln  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  see  a growing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  kings  of  France  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  priesthood.  Thus  that  power  reached  such  a height  that 
when  the  Reformation  broke  out,  it  found  the  French  clergy  so 
compact  and  so  well  organised  as  to  be  able  to  resist  a movement 
which  shook  Europe  to  the  centre. 

But  in  England  the  matter  was  far  different.  During  the 
rule  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  find,  indeed,  causes  in  operation 
similar  to  those  which  took  place  in  France.  We  find  the  aristo- 
cratic power  constantly  rising,  and  the  royal  power  constantly 
declining.  We  find  the  consequence,  that  even  the  wisest  of  our 
kings  thought  it  necessary  to  court  the  church  in  order  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  nobles.  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  whole  course  of  affairs  was  suddenly  diverted.  The 
Norman  conquest,  by  making  the  king  the  granter  of  baronies, 
at  once  threw  the  great  nobles  under  his  control.  The  feudal 
system  was  never  developed,  and  except  during  the  turbulent 
reign  of  Stephen,  national  assemblies  were  constantly  held.  The 
first  five  (?)  kings  of  England  possessed  a power  such  as  no  sove- 
reign of  Europe  then  possessed.  In  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  this  central  power,  the  want  of  church  councils  in  our  own 
country  was  never  felt ; the  Plantagenets  never  found  it  worth 
their  while  to  encourage  the  ecclesiastical  authority  : on  the  con- 
trary, they  exerted  themselves  to  repress  it : and  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  rapid  decline  of  the  royal 
power  made  it  the  interest  of  our  kings  to  court  the  church,  it 
was  then  too  late  to  establish  an  authority,  the  chains  of  which 
can  only  be  firmly  riveted  in  times  of  the  grossest  ignorance. 
The  history  of  Germany  is  in  this  respect  very  analogous  to  the 
history  of  England.1  After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  Germany 

1 Protestantism  rose  and  flourished  in  North  Germany  : compare  that  with  South 
Germany. 
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remained  in  the  hands  of  his  family  for  nearly  a century  ; but  on 
the  death  of  his  grandson  the  throne  became  elective,  and  custom, 
and  afterwards  positive  law,  limited  the  number  of  electors.  The 
result  was,  that  the  government  was  turned  into  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  supreme  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  electoral 
princes,  who,  unembarrassed  by  any  rival  authority  in  their  own 
states,  were  in  this  respect  like  our  Norman  kings,  and  did  not 
court  the  church  because  they  had  no  occasion  for  its  aid.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  England  the  clergy  were  less  efficient, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  than  in  any  country  of  Europe,  except 
Germany.  Hence  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  Reformation 
began  in  Germany  and  spread  in  England.  In  both  countries 
religious  men  welcomed  it  as  the  means  of  averting  national 
infidelity  ; ambitious  men  welcomed  it  as  the  means  of  extending 
their  own  power. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  view  I have  here  taken  to  the 
other  great  countries  of  Europe  : and  to  show  how,  in  Spain,  the 
Visigothic  code,  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  before  the  consolidation 
of  the  monarchy,  became  by  their  arts  so  incorporated  with  the 
kingly  institutions.1 

• ••••• 

In  the  same  way,  I might  show  how,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine,  the  constant  struggle  between  the  bishops  of  Utrecht  and 
Counts  of  Holland  resolved  itself  into  a struggle  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power.2 3 

But  I may  safely  leave  such  further  application  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  reader ; and  I will  now  resume  the  general  thread  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England. 

The  circumstances  which  I have  just  stated  explain  the  facility 
with  which  the  foundations  of  the  Reformation  were  laid  by 
Henry.  They  also  explain  the  little  resistance  which  the  clergy 


1 It  was  remarked  at  tho  Council  of  Trent,  as  a peculiarity  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
they  claimed  for  the  bishops  a power  independent  of  the  popes  (Ranke,  Pdpate,  band  i. 
pp.  331-341).  Vamba,  King  of  Spain,  was  deposed  by  the  clergy  in  a.d.  681 ; and 

this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  assuming  6uch  a power  (Fleury, 

3 me  Discours  in  Histoire  eccltsiustique,  tome  xiii.  p.  22 ; Paris,  1758).  In  Spain,  the 
Inquisition  itself  had  not  the  power  of  imprisoning  bishops  (see  Geddes’  Miscellaneous 
Tracis;  Loud.  1730;  vol.  i.  p.  389).  And  although  there  were  at  one  time  signs  that 
the  indifference  of  Charles  V.  would  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  (M'Crie’s  Refor- 
mation in  Spain),  yet  the  spread  of  the  Jesuits  (Ranke,  P'dpste,  i.  233),  who  rose  in 
Spain  and  flourished  in  Spain,  saved  it— and  so  did  tho  bigotry  of  Philip  IV. 

1 On  tho  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  church  which  appearod  in  the  Low  Countries 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  see  Van  Kampfen,  Geschiedenis  der  iAttcren  in  de 
Nederlander  ; Gravenhaye,  1821  ; Doel.  i.  blad  24-25).  He  truly  says,  ‘de  dageraad 
der  Hervorming  brak  aan.’ 
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were  able  to  make,  even  to  the  incompetent  ministers  of  his 
immediate  successor. 1 * * 

Towards  the  very  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  government, 
impelled  partly  by  avarice,  and  partly,  as  we  may  hope,  by  higher 
views  of  general  policy,  determined  to  deal  the  clergy  a sudden 
and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  a most  severe  blow.  As  the  results 
of  this  were  of  great  moment,  I shall  consider  them  in  reference 
to  the  general  question  of  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Among  the  many  contrivances  of  the  clergy  to  increase  their  own 
authority,  the  adornment  of  churches  has  always  occupied  a pro- 
minent place ; and  there  are  few  better  measures  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  a nation,  than  the  proportion  which  the  money  spent  in 
them  bears  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country.  But  in  England 
the  proportion  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  always  been  greater  than 
would  be  supposed  probable  by  those  who  only  take  into  account 
the  low  state  of  our  clergy  as  compared  with  their  more  flourishing 
condition  in  other  countries.  This  peculiarity  arose  from  circum- 
stances which  I will  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

As  soon  as  the  fine  arts  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  Church 
laid  hold  of  them,  and  used  them  for  her  own  purposes.  Poetry, 
painting,  architecture,  nay,  even  music  itself,  were  employed  by 
her  as  engines  to  exalt  the  senses  and  subjugate  the  reason  of 
mankind.  The  degree  of  her  success  in  the  different  arts  de- 
pended on  the  laws,  on  the  climate,  and  perhaps  on  the  physical 
condition  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  Among  the  luxu- 
rious and  indolent  inhabitants  of  the  south,  painting  and  music 
were  the  means  which  she  chiefly  employed.  In  the  north,  where 
the  brilliant  imagination  which  the  great  tribes  of  Scandinavia 
owed  to  their  recent  migration  from  Asia,  was  as  yet  unchecked 
by  their  laws,  but  was  tempered  by  the  severity  of  their  climate, 
poetry  was  the  vehicle  in  which  the  Church  taught  her  dogmas  to 
a credulous  people.  But  in  England,  where  a higher  degree  of 
civilization  had  to  some  extent  checked  the  first  exuberance  of 
the  fancy,  neither  poetry,  nor  painting,  nor  music  were  able  to 
attain  to  such  precocious  maturity  ; and  the  only  art  left  to  the 
clergy  was  the  art  of  building  temples  which,  by  their  beauty, 
should  charm  the  taste  of  the  refined,  and  by  their  splendour 
gratify  the  senses  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
English  clergy,  thus  concentrating  upon  a single  art  their  wealth 
and  their  energies,  should  have  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  a height 
which  no  other  modern  nation  has  been  able  to  attain.  The 

1 In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  lampoons  on  the  sacrament  were  stuck  on  the 

doors  of  many  of  the  cathedrals.  In  1531,  Cranmer  writes  that  the  people  4 now 

begin  to  hate  priests’  (Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer , i.  34). 
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beauty  of  their  churches  is  sufficiently  attested  by  those  splendid 
remains  which  are  yet  standing. 

But  the  age  which  could  consider  such  trifles  as  important 
matters  was  soon  to  pass  away,  and  one  of  the  most  decisive 
symptoms  of  approaching  civilization  was  the  decline  of  church 
architecture.  As  the  business  of  life  became  more  complicated  : 
as  the  knowledge  of  men  became  more  extensive,  and  their  views 
more  enlarged,  j ust  in  that  proportion  increased  their  disinclina- 
tion to  build  churches,  and  to  encourage  architects  by  whom  those 
churches  were  planned.  It  is,  indeed,  an  instructive  fact,  that  the 
first  decline  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  dates  in  our  own  country 
from  the  fourteenth  century : that  great  century  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  first  laid  the  foundations  of  its  power : in 
which  the  first  great  steps  were  taken  towards  relieving  our 
slaves  from  their  serfdom  : in  which  Wickliff  began  to  preach  and 
Chaucer  began  to  write  : and  in  which  the  barbarous  energy  of  our 
Saxon  tongue  was  effectually  tempered  by  the  chaste  elegance  of 
the  Norman-French,  and,  by  the  combination,  gave  rise  to  that 
great  and  noble  dialect,  which  now,  so  rapid  is  its  progress,  bids 
fair,  before  many  centuries  are  passed*  to  supersede  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  earth,  and,  by  Uniting  civilized  man  under  one 
speech,  realise  the  wildest  schemes  of  the  most  Utopian  philolo- 
gists. 

As  civilization  rapidly  advanced,  out  ecclesiastical  architecture 
as  rapidly  declined  ; and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
reached  its  lowest  point  of  debasement,  from  which  it  only  rose 
for  a moment  during  the  superstitious  government  of  the  first 
English  Stuarts.  But  these  remarks  only  apply  to  the  external 
form ; and  the  pictures,  the  costly  ornaments,  the  glittering  plate, 
even  the  very  shrines  on  which  superstition  loved  to  heap  its 
wealth,  still  retained  all  their  mediaeval  splendour,  and,  by  at- 
tracting Worshippers  to  the  sanctuary,  swelled  the  fmmbers  of  the 
admirers  of  the  church.  Captivated  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
temple,  men  were  inclined  to  look  up  with  respect  to  the  priests 
by  whom  the  services  of  the  temple  were  conducted,  and  this  re- 
flected homage  served  not  a little  to  check  the  downfall  of  the 
clergy.  But  even  this  resource  was  at  length  to  be  torn  from 
them  ; and  only  six  years  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  orders 
were  issued  by  the  government  of  Edward  to  strip  all  the  churches 
in  England  of  their  plate,  their  jewels,  and  indeed  all  their  orna- 
ments ( ? ).  The  results  of  this  measure,  executed  as  it  was  With 
unsparing  severity,  it  is  difficult  for  a reader  at  the  present  day 
fully  to  estimate.  In  an  age  when  reading  was  a scarce  accom- 
plishment, and  when  the  few  who  could  read  found  little  worth 
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the  trouble  of  reading ; when  public  amusements  were  exceed- 
ingly rare : when  no  theatre  had  yet  been  built  in  England,  and 
when  the  wretched  dramas  that  were  in  existence  were  acted  in 
churches  and  performed  by  priests ; when  there  were  no  operas, 
and  neither  reviews  nor  newspapers  ; when  all  these  frivolities, 
with  which  ignorance  now  disports  its  leisure,  were  entirely  un- 
known, the  splendid  services  of  the  church  offered  a daily  amuse- 
ment, of  the  excitement  of  which  we,  in  our  time,  can  hardly  form 
a conception.  When  these  were  withdrawn,  men  ceased  to  flock 
to  churches,  which  for  them  had  lost  their  charms.  A great  link 
which  bound  together  the  clergy  and  the  laymen  wait  suddenly 
severed,  and  the  results  were  so  remarkable,  that  even  intelligent 
foreigners  who  visited  our  country  were  struck  by  them. 

Tiie  clergy,  who  had  long  forfeited  the  love  of  the  people,  now 
even  lost  their  respect.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  not  even  the 
utmost  pressure  of  the  municipal  authority  could  protect  them 
from  popular  expressions  of  undisguised  contempt.  In  London 
the  very  chaplains  of  the  queen  were  pelted  and  mobbed  as  they 
walked  in  the  streets;  and  though  the  fires  wrere  yet  blazing  in 
Smithfield,  a dog  was  publicly  exposed,  with  his  head  shaved  in 
mockery  of  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  Even  the  most  sacred  ordi- 
nances of  the  church  were  not  spared.  In  Cheapside  a cat  was 
hung  up  with  a wafer  in  its  paws,  to  ridicule  the  sacrament.1 

If  the  clergy  were  thus  handled,  in  spite  of  the  protection  given 
them  by  Mary,  it  was  not  likely  that  her  death  would  improve 
their  position.  Indeed,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  their  in- 
fluence went  on  declining  with  an  accelerated  velocity ; for  be- 
sides the  general  causes  which  I have  pointed  out,  there  were  now 
some  specific  causes  which  tended  to  the  same  end,  and  by  les- 
sening their  wealth,  degraded  them  still  further  in  the  ranks  of 
society.  This  diminution  of  income  appears  to  have  been  effected 
in  three  different  ways:  first,  by  an  alteration  of  their  special 
fees  ; second,  by  the  abolition  of  clerical  celibacy  ; third,  by  a fall 
in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  I will  consider  each  of  these 
three  methods  in  the  order  in  which  I have  stated  them. 

The  Catholic  Church,  with  a due  regard  for  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  her  priests,  had  in  every  country  secured  to  them 
fees,  which  were  paid  by  those  who  received  their  spiritual  aid. 
Some  of  these  fees,  such  as  those  on  marriage,  burials,  and  the 
like,  lapsed,  after  the  fall  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  into  the  hands  of 

1 Only  four  months  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  a clergyman,  who  had  sold  his 
wife  to  a butcher,  was  punished  by  being  driven  through  London  in  a cart.  In  the 
tirst  year  of  the  reign  of  Mury  a priest  was  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  people  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  and  on  the  next  Sunday,  when  Dr.  Watson  preached  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cross,  he  was  protected  from  a similar  indignity  by  the  queen’s  guards. 
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their  Protestant  successors.  But  some  of  the  most  onerous  and 
lucrative  charges,  particularly  those  made  on  the  performance  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  &c.,  were  considered  too  superstitious  to  be 
inherited  by  the  priests  of  a purer  religion,  and  the  laity,  of 
course,  gladly  acquiesced  in  a change  by  which  they  alone  were 
the  gainers.  Although  we  are  not  in  possession  of  precise  statis- 
tical evidence  on  this  subject,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the 
alteration  must  have  caused  a serious  defalcation  in  the  revenue 
of  the  clergy ; and  the  effects  of  this  loss  were  the  more  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  other  causes  which  I have  now  to  con- 
sider, and  which  operated  in  the  same  direction. 

• ••••• 

The  operation  of  these  circumstances  was  such  as  it  is  easy  to 
imagine.  The  clergy,  already  degraded  in  character,  were  now 
ruined  in  fortune,  and  they  rapidly  sunk  into  that  state  which 
was  natural  to  their  fallen  position.  When  any  class  of  men 
cease  to  be  respected  by  the  nation,  they  soon  cease  to  respect 
themselves.  Treated  as  the  outcasts  of  society,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  amusements. 
Amid  the  refuse  of  mankind,  they  passed  their  time  by  dicing, 
and  carding,  and  drinking  in  petty  ale-houses,  which  they  seldom 
left  except  in  a state  of  beastly  intoxication. 

The  impurity  of  their  morals  formed  a fitting  counterpart 
to  the  coarseness  of  their  manners.  No  father  would  trust  his 
daughter,  no  husband  would  trust  his  wife,  alone  in  the  company 
of  one  of  these  men.  Indeed  their  depravity  was  so  great  and 
notorious,  that  when  Archbishop  Cranmer  drew  up  his  system  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law  (in  1552),  he  was  obliged  to  order  that  “ un- 
married clergymen  were  not  to  retain  as  housekeepers  any  women 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  except  their  own  near  relations.”  But 
the  scandal  still  increasing,  this  regulation  was,  within  twenty 
years,  renewed  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  circulated  orders  through  the  whole  of  his  diocese 
for  “ no  minister  (being  unmarried)  to  keep  in  his  house  any 
woman  under  the  age  of  sixty  years,  except  she  be  his  mother, 
aunt,  sister,  or  niece.” 

Such  regulations,  however,  availed  nothing  to  control  the  un- 
bridled licentiousness  of  these  men.  Several  of  the  London 
clergy  are  stated  by  a contemporary  to  have  kept  a harem,  and 
although  we  may  hope  that  this  is  an  unfounded  assertion,  for 
the  expense  would  have  been  a serious  obstacle,  yet  we  have  other 
evidence  against  them  of  the  fullest  and  most  painful  character. 
A well  known  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Barton  was  detected  in 
London  in  an  act  of  fornication  under  circumstances  of  singular 
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infamy ; and  was  dragged  off  to  Bridewell  under  the  groanings 
and  bootings  of  the  mob. 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  falling  into  contempt,  it  was  not 
likely  that  competent  men  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  so 
despised  a profession.  The  highest  offices  of  the  church,  shorn  as 
they  were,  still  presented  attractions  for  vain  and  avaricious  men. 
But  such  offices  could  only  be  occupied  by  a few ; and  with  the 
inferior  departments,  scarcely  any  one  of  decent  character  was 
willing  to  meddle.  The  consequence  was  that  all  over  the  king- 
dom an  immense  number  of  cures  were  entirely  unoccupied,  and 
whole  parishes  were  left  without  the  slightest  religious  instruc- 
tion. To  supply  this  deficiency,  a somewhat  strange  expedient 
was  adopted,  and  only  two  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  found  advisable  to  license  common  mechanics  to  read  the 
services  to  the  people  in  the  different  churches.  This,  though 
perhaps  a necessary  measure,  tended  still  further  to  depress  the 
character  of  the  sacred  profession.  At  length  the  evil  reached 
such  a pitch  that  the  bishops,  in  order  to  recruit  the  diminished 
numbers  of  the  clergy,  were  compelled  not  only  to  license  such 
men  as  readers,  but  even  to  confer  upon  them  the  holy  rite  of 
ordination.  Tradesmen  and  artisans,  mechanics,  alehouse-keepers, 
tinkers,  cobblers,  nay,  even  common  serving-men,  now  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  of 
England.  As  every  Sunday  came  round,  these  men,  ignorant  of 
the  rudiments  of  literature,  might  be  seen  to  mount  the  pulpit, 
from  whence  they  enlightened  their  hearers  by  declaiming  against 
the  abominations  of  popery,  and  not  unfrequently  by  explaining 
the  abstrusest  subtleties  of  Calvinistic  metaphysics.  Such  mon- 
strous absurdities  revolted  even  that  ignorant  age.  Out  of  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  addresses  flocked  in  from  the  indignant  and 
outraged  parishioners.  The  inhabitants  of  Essex  presented  a 
petition  to  the  council,  complaining  that  their  clergy  were  “ men 
of  occupation,  serving-men,  the  basest  of  all  sorts ; . . . risters, 
dicers,  drimkards,  and  of  offensive  lives.”  The  parishioners  of 
Maidstone  complained  that  their  curate  was  “ a person  of  a most 
scandalous  life : frequenting  alehouses,  retreating  thither  ordi- 
narily from  the  church  ; and  a common  player  of  cards  and  dice.” 

Elizabeth,  unable  to  remedy  such  a state  of  things,  to  which 
she  herself  was  personally  indifferent,  could  only  return  evasive 
answers ; and  in  many  places  the  people,  who  now  began  to  loathe 
their  clergy,  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  At  Westenden, 
they,  of  their  own  authority,  put  their  vicar  into  the  common 
stocks.  In  another  parish,  the  name  of  which  is  not  mentioned, 
the  unfortunate  clergyman  was  subjected  to  the  same  indignity, 
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and  was  otherwise  ill  treated.  In  1574,  the  clergyman  at  Man- 
chester, who,  as  we  are  carefully  informed,  was  a “ bachelor  of 
divinity,”  was  attacked  on  his  way  to  the  church,  when  he  was 
about  to  preach,  was  beaten,  wounded,  and  almost  killed.  One 
of  the  magistrates  of  Surrey  directed  the  vicar  of  Chertsey  to 
appear  before  him  respecting  some  pecuniary  deficit.  This  the 
reverend  gentleman  declined  to  do  ; but  his  disobedience  was  im- 
mediately punished : he  was  at  once  put  into  the  public  stocks, 
and  when  he  appealed  for  redress  to  the  quarter  sessions,  his 
appeal  was  rejected. 

The  clergy,  thus  beggared,  despised,  and  assaulted,  resorted  to 
expedients  which  will  astonish  a modern  reader.  With  the  view 
of  increasing  their  incomes,  they  not  unfrequently  publicly  sold 
beer,  wine,  and  other  provisions ; and  in  order  that  they  might  do 
this  with  the  greater  facility,  they  converted  their  rectories  into 
alehouses  and  taverns. 

Their  wives,  who  had  been  mostly  servant-girls,  were  still  less 
scrupulous  than  themselves.  A woman  married  to  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  Cardiganshire  was,  in  1 584,  publicly  tried  for  ad- 
ministering potions  to  young  girls,  with  the  view  of  causing 
abortion. 

The  evils  attendant  on  such  a state  of  things  had  now  become 
so  palpable  that  the  government  was  at  length  compelled  to 
notice  them.  In  1584,  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  whose  interest 
it  must  have  been  to  conceal  the  nakedness  of  the  church,  wrote 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  “ great  numbers  of  persons 
that  occupy  cures  are  notoriously  unfit,  most  for  lack  of  learning ; 
many  chargeable  with  great  and  enormous  faults,  as  drunkenness, 
filthiness  of  life,  gaming  at  cards,  haunting  of  ale-houses.” 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  rebuke  was  attended  with 
any  advantage,  and  from  the  contemporary  documents  which  I 
have  seen,  I believe  that  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  situation  of  the  clergy  went  on  degenerating..  But  the 
painful  details  into  which  as  an  historian  I have  been  compelled 
to  enter,  refer  almost  entirely  to  their  moral  character ; and  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  such  other  evidence  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  intellectual  accomplishments. 

In  the  course  of  nearly  three  centuries  an  immense  amount  of 
evidence  has  of  course  perished  ; but  the  proofs  which  are  yet 
extant  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, are  such  as  would  stagger  the  most  incredulous,  even  if 
they  were  not  confirmed  by  every  description  of  historical  testi- 
mony which  has  come  down  to  us.  We  have  it  on  the  most  un- 
impeachable evidence  that  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of 
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Mary,  there  were  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  alone  one  hundred 
and  forty  clergymen  who,  if  they  succeeded  with  infinite  difficulty 
in  reading  the  prayers,  were  quite  incapable  of  preaching  a 
sermon.  Nor  must  this  be  considered  as  a peculiarity  confined 
to  that  distant  county.  In  1584,  the  celebrated  Sampson  stated 
in  a formal  address  to  parliament  that  many  of  the  clergy  “ neither 
can  nor  will  speak  anything  in  the  congregation  where  they  be 
resident  more  than  they  are  compelled  to  read  out  of  a printed 
book  ; ” and  he  adds,  “ a number  of  them  do  read  in  no  better  sort 
than  some  young  scholars  could  do  which  were  newly  taken  out  of 
some  English  school.  Truely  this  their  reading  is  so  rude  in 
some  places  among  us,  that  they  seem  themselves  scarce  to  under- 
stand that  which  they  do  read.”  In  the  year  1563,  an  official  (?) 
list  was  drawn  up  of  the  clergy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middle- 
sex ; and  to  the  name  of  each  man  there  was  appended  an  account 
of  his  acquirements.  The  number  of  the  clergy  thus  charac- 
terised was  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  out  of  the  entire 
number  three  only  were  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek. 

If  from  such  general  cases  we  now  descend  to  particular  in- 
stances, we  shall  find  the  evidence  still  more  remarkable,  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  irrefragable : nor  will  I bring  forward  anything 
except  what  is  related  by  contemporary  writers,  who  only  record 
that  which  was  passing  before  their  eyes,  and  which  was  to  them 
a matter  of  daily  and  familiar  observation.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  the  curate  of  Cripplegate,  and  by  way  of  testing 
his  knowledge  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  word  function.  To 
this  difficult  question  the  reverend  gentleman,  not  having  paid 
much  attention  to  the  niceties  of  language,  was  unable  to  make 
a satisfactory  reply.  Several  years  later  the  clergyman  of  Farn- 
ham,  All  Saints,  was  examined  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
conversation  which  ensued  is  deserving  attention ; and  it  is  pre- 
served by  Strype,  whose  devotion  to  the  Church  of  England  no 
one  will  think  of  questioning.  “ The  bishop  asked  him  the  con- 
tents of  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew : he  answered  nothing : 
and  the  contents  of  the  eleventh  chapter ; neither  could  he 
aqswer  to  that.  He  asked  him  how  many  chapters  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  contained,  and  what  the  subject  of  that  Epistle  was. 
To  neither  of  these  could  he  answer.  And  when  he  adventured 
to  answer,  he  showed  his  ignorance  as  much  as  by  his  silence.” 

But  I might  fill  a volume  with  similar  instances,  and  I can 
only  afford  room  for  one  or  two  more  examples.  In  1574,  a 
certain  William  Ireland  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Harthill. 
The  archbishop  of  York  directed  his  chaplain  to  examine  him. 
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The  chaplain  first  desired  him  to  translate  an  easy  Latin  sentence. 
This  he  was  unable  to  do ; but  as  such  knowledge  was  not  very 
common  in  the  clerical  profession,  the  absence  of  it  did  not 
amount  to  a disqualification,  and  the  examiner  proceeded  iu  his 
inquiry.  He  asked  the  reverend  gentleman  u who  brought  up 
the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?”  He  answered,  King  Saul. 
And,  being  asked  who  was  first  circumcised,  he  could  not  answer. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  such  as  these  should  dis- 
play any  remarkable  ability  when  they  had  occasion  to  mount  the 
pulpit.  Indeed,  their  apostolic  deficiencies  were  so  glaring  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  draw  up  sermons  which  they  might  read 
to  the  people.  But  some  of  the  more  adventurous  of  the  sacred 
order,  disdaining  to  shine  by  such  borrowed  light,  ventured  to 
address  their  parishioners  in  their  own  language,  and  with  their 
own  ideas.  One  of  them,  with  the  view,  as  I suppose,  of  mode- 
rating the  presumption  of  his  flock,  preached  in  favour  of  medi- 
ocrity, and  his  sermon  was  considered  such  a masterpiece  of 
theology  that  it  was  repeated  in  two  or  three  different  parishes. 
“ God,”  says  this  great  divine,  “ delighted  in  mediocrity  by  these 
reasons : viz.  man  was  put  in  medio  paradisi : a rib  was  taken 
out  of  the  midst  of  man.  The  Israelites  went  through  the  midst 
of  Jordan ; and  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea.  Samson  put  fire- 
brands in  the  middest  between  the  foxes’  tails.  David’s  men  had 
their  garments  cut  off  by  the  middest,  Christ  was  hanged  in 
the  middest  between  two  thieves.” 

I am  really  ashamed  of  quoting  such  incoherent  follies,  but  the 
reader  must  remember  that  they  refer  to  the  history  of  a very 
important  body  of  men,  whose  peculiarities  can  only  be  eluci- 
dated by  the  assemblage  of  such  instances.  I will,  however,  only 
add  two  or  three  more  out  of  the  immense  abundance  of  those 
materials  which  I have  collected.  It  is  stated  by  Aylmer,  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  that  upon  one  occasion  the 
vicar  of  Trumpington,  in  the  course  of  divine  service,  fell  upon  the 
text,  “ Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabacthani.”  Being  much  struck  by  what 
appeared  to  him  so  strange  a repetition,  the  reverend  gentleman 
could  not  restrain  his  wonder.  “ When  he  came  to  that  place,” — 

I quote  the  words  of  the  bishop, — “ he  stopped,  and  calling  the 
churchwardens,  said : Neighbours,  this  geare  must  be  amended. 
Here  is  Jlli  twice  in  the  book,  I assure  you  if  my  lord  of  Ely 
come  this  way  and  see  it,  he  will  have  the  book.  Therefore,  by 
mine  advice  we  shall  scrape  it  out,  and  put  in  our  own  town’s  name, 
Trumpington,  Trumpington,  lamah  zabacthani.”  The  bishop  adds 
what  we  should  scarcely  believe  on  any  inferior  authority,  that  to 
this  strange  suggestion  the  churchwardens  acceded,  and  that  the 
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proposed  alteration  was  actually  made  in  the  Bible  of  the  church. 
In  the  country,  which  is  the  natural  abode  of  ignorance,  the 
clergy,  low  as  they  were  sunk,  were  in  points  of  acquirements  not 
so  very  inferior  to  many  of  the  laymen ; but  in  the  towns,  which 
are  always  far  advanced  beyond  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  dif- 
ference was  most  striking,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  more  cultivated  inhabitants  should  pay  much  attention  to 
the  spiritual  exhortations  of  men  such  as  I have  described.  In- 
deed, so  far  from  receiving  respect,  they  were  considered  as  legi- 
timate marks  for  popular  derision  ; and  they  could  hardly  stir 
from  their  houses  without  being  jeered  at,  and  even  assaulted  by 
the  apprentices  and  serving-men  as  they  passed  through  the  streets 
of  London. 

The  churches  themselves  were  not  only  neglected,  they  were 
actually  profaned 

The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  towns  the  clergy  were  even 
more  scarce  than  in  the  country.  An  official  inquiry  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  brought  to  light  the  start- 
ling fact  that  in  the  whole  of  London  there  were  only  to  be 
found  nineteen  “ resident  preachers.” 

Nor  were  the  universities  themselves  much  better  supplied. 
Even  in  these  great  nurseries  of  religion  there  were  not  clergy 
sufficient  to  perform  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  the  church  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  congregation  were  assembled  in 
Ft.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  there  was  no  one  to  be  found  who  was  able  to 
preach  the  sermon.  The  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  indeed, 
mounted  the  pulpit  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  deficiency, 
but  his  discourse  was  not  much  calculated  to  edify  the  audience. 
“ I have  brought  you,”  said  the  orator,  “ some  biscuits  baked  in 
the  oven  of  charity,  carefully  conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the 
church,  the  sparrows  of  the  spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of 
salvation.” 

While  such  theology  as  this  was  preached  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England,  and  while  the  morals  and  learning 
of  the  clergy  were  such  as  I have  described,  the  queen,  with  a 
rare  forbearance,  never  expressed  by  any  'generaf  measure  the 
contempt  which  she  must  have  felt  for  the  entire  order.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  compared  with  the  active  steps  which 
we  shall  afterwards  see  she  took  against  the  episcopal  hierarchy  ; 
and  I have  sometimes  thought  that  she  might  have  in  view  a 
scheme  of  balancing  against  each  other  the  different  orders  of 
the  church,  and  of  reigning  over  them  in  virtue  of  their  mutual 
rivalries.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
laws  respecting  the  clergy  were  as  all  laws  ought  to  be — some- 
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thing  in  the  rear  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  age.  One  of  the 
most  striking  anomalies  of  this  sort  was  the  existence  of  unre- 
pealed statutes  respecting  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  This  I need 
scarcely  say  was  a privilege  conceded  to  a certain  class  of  men,  of 
withdrawing  the  jurisdiction  of  their  offences  from  the  temporal 
courts  and  carrying  it  to  the  spiritual  courts,  where  a trifling 
punishment,  or  no  punishment  at  all,  was  usually  imposed.  This 
privilege  was  at  first  only  allowed  to  those  who  had  the  clerical 
dress  and  tonsure,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  who  could 
read.  When  the  art  of  reading  became  'more  generally  diffused, 
an  act  was  passed  which  drew  a distinction,  and  only  allowed  to 
lay-scholars  the  benefit  of  clergy  once , directing  that  to  prevent 
them  from  having  it  a second  time,  they  should  be  burnt  in  the 
hand  when  they  first  received  it.  This  distinction  was  abolished 
by  two  subsequent  statutes,  but  is  supposed,  though  as  appears  to 
me  on  no  good  authority,  to  have  been  restored  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
long  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  indeed  during  several 
years  of  her  reign,  when  a clergyman  was  convicted  in  a court 
of  common  law  of  the  most  grievous  offences,  the  ecclesiastical 
court  took  him  out  of  their  hands,  allowed  him  to  purge  himself, 
and,  after  a great  deal  of  idle  form,  generally  pronounced  him 
innocent,  and  let  him  loose  on  society.  The  results  of  such  a 
system  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  clergy,  ignorant,  poor,  and 
dissolute,  had  every  inducement  which  men  can  have  to  commit 
crime,  while  they  felt  none  of  those  checks  by  which  crime  is 
generally  repressed.  Whenever  there  was  a fray  in  the  country, 
or  a riot  in  the  town,  a clergyman  was  nearly  always  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Whenever  an  act  of  violence  was  charac- 
terised by  more  than  common  audacity,  it  was  to  them  that 
general  suspicion  invariably  pointed.  This  was  a state  of  things 
not  only  opposed  to  good  government,  but  even  contrary  to  the 
commonest  ideas  of  social  order.  Still  that  love  of  old  laws  and 
old  customs  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  so  strong,  and 
which  even  in  our  own  time  still  lingers  among  ignorant  men, 
long  stood  in  the  way  of  the  necessary  alteration.  At  length, 
after  Elizabeth  had  been  many  years  at  peace,  she  directed  her 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  procured  an  Act  which 
ordered  that  after  conviction  the  clerical  offender  should  not  be 
delivered  over  to  the  ordinary,  but  that  the  judge  should  have 
the  power  of  punishing  his  crime  with  imprisonment. 
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bishops. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I have  stated  the  causes  which,  long 
before  the  Reformation,  brought  about  a diminution  of  the 
influence  of  the  clergy.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
bishops,  as  being  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  should  in  a certain 
degree  have  shared  their  fate  ; and  that  whatever  tended  to 
lessen  the  power  of  the  one,  should  also  have  tended  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  other.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
natural  course  of  events  ; and  that  if  particular  circumstances 
had  not  intervened,  the  whole  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  power  would, 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  so  completely 
undermined,  that  the  bishops  would  not  have  been  able  to  lend 
their  aid  in  supporting  the  rebellion  of  the  Stuarts  against  the 
authority  of  the  nation.  What  the  particular  circumstances  were 
which,  contrary  to  the  general  experience  of  history,  enabled  t lie 
bishops  to  maintain  their  ground  in  the  face  of  an  advancing 
civilization,  is  in  itself  a matter  of  very  curious  inquiry  : and  as  , 
it  particularly  concerns  the  object  of  this  work,  I shall  examine 
it  at  some  length. 

When  the  baronial  power  was,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
reduced  almost  to  its  last  gasp,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  course 
received  a corresponding  check.1  But  in  less  than  two  hundred 
years  the  crown,  which  had  been  gradually  losing  ground,  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  debasement  during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.: 
and  as  that  power  declined,  in  the  same  proportion  the  opposite 
power  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  began  to  rise.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  royal  authority,  owing  partly  to 
the  incapacity  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  partly  to  the  loss  of  the 
French  possessions,  and  partly  to  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty, 
began  rapidly  to  decline  ; and  even  the  great  abilities  of  Edward  I. 
were  scarcely  able  to  avert  its  fall.  In  the  meantime  the  bishops 
had  taken  care  to  place  themselves  on  the  winning  side.  They 
joined  the  barons  (?)  in  forcing  John  to  grant  the  great  boon  cf 
Magna  Charta  ; and  when,  ninety  years  later,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  evade  one  of  its  most  important  provisions,  Archbishop 
Winchelsey  was  one  of  the  three  great  leaders  who  compelled  the 
king  to  abandon  his  purpose.  Stephen  de  Langton,  Archbishop 

1 The  early  Nortnan  kings,  who  wore  for  the  most  part  men  of  considerable  ability, 
treated  the  hierarchy  with  supreme  contempt.  William  I.  kept  many  of  the  episeopa 
sees  vacant  for  entire  years,  with  the  view  of  receiving  their  revenues  ; and  he  some- 
times on  tho  death  of  a bishop  seized  all  his  proporty. 
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of  Canterbury,  aided  the  barons  in  1213  in  forcing  the  great 
Charta  upon  John.  In  proportion  as  the  people  were  ignorant, 
the  power  of  the  bishops  was  naturally  greater.  This  was  a 
legitimate  source  of  power,  but  to  this  was  soon  added  the  power 
which  the  kings  gave  them  for  political  purposes.  The  advance 
of  knowledge,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  inferior  clergy,  did  not 
affect  the  bishops  in  the  same  manner  ; and  this  seems  to  have 
been  owing,  partly  to  the  character  of  the  bishops,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  men  of  energy,  generally  able  warriors,  sometimes 
learned  scholars,  and  partly  to  the  advantages  of  their  position 
as  members  of  the  imperial  parliament.  To  this  last  circumstance 
I am  inclined  to  ascribe  a very  high  importance.  In  the  present 
day  the  episcopal  bench  only  forms  one-fourteenth  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ; in  the  eighteenth  century  it  formed  one-eighth,  and  in 
the  twelfth  it  formed  six-sevenths  of  the  entire  House.  Their 
moral  influence  must  have  been  still  greater  than  we  should 
suppose  from  the  numerical  proportion.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  the  episcopal  bench,  with  one  brilliant  living  exception, 
has  not  been  occupied  by  any  man  of  genius ; scarcely  by  any 
man  whose  learning  has  gained  him  a European  reputation.  But 
in  an  age  when  laymen  could  rarely  read,  the  bishops,  as  the  only 
educated  men  among  the  peers,  were  naturally  looked  up  to  with 
considerable  respect.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  an 
obvious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  conciliate  the  bishops. 
Such  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  German  emperors : and  such 
was  the  course  adopted  by  the  English  kings.  This  was  the 
policy  of  Henry  I.,  who  first  subjected  the  diocese  of  St.  David's 
and  indeed  a great  part  of  South  Wales,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Hence  it  was  that  when  our  kings 
began  to  be  pressed  by  the  hereditary  nobility,  and  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  chartered  towns,  no  expedient  seemed 
more  feasible  to  them  than  to  strike  an  alliance  with  the  bishops. 
This  was  the  policy  of  Stephen,  who  in  a great  measure  owed 
his  throne  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  t6  the  bishops 
of  Winchester  and  of  Salisbury.  Henry  II.,  although  he  nearly 
lost  his  crown  in  the  struggle  with  Becket,  could  think  of  no  better 
means  of  consummating  the  conquest  of  Wales  than  that  of 
allowing  his  successor,  Baldwin,  to  travel  through  the  country 
with  all  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a metropolitan.  Henry  IV., 
whose  doubtful  title  to  the  crown  made  him  feel  the  insecurity  of 
his  position,  [conciliated  the  episcopacy  by  a very  remarkable 
concession.  By  the  old  law  of  England,  the  bishops  were  not 
allowed  the  luxury  of  burning  heretics,  except  by  the  authority 
of  a writ  issued  by  the  king  in  council.  But  Henry  IV.  procured 
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a law  ordering  that,  all  heretics  were  to  he  judged  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and,  if  found  guilty,  were  to  be  burnt  without 
any  reference  to  the  consent  or  even  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
crown.1 

Henry  VIII.,  who  to  the  advantage  of  a good  title,  added  an 
indomitable  will,  was  able  to  impose  a yoke  which  the  bishops 
bore  with  great  repining.  After  the  death  of  Wolsey,  Henry 
prosecuted  in  the  King’s  Bench  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  for  having 
submitted  to  the  legatine  authority : and  by  holding  out  the 
terrors  of  a praemunire,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church.2  But  even  Henry  VIII.  erected 
six  new  bishoprics — those  of  “ Westminster,  Oxford,  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  Chester,  and  Peterborough;”  although,  “after  the 
incumbency  of  a single  prelate,  episcopal  honours  were  denied  to 
Westminster.”3  The  respect  paid  to  Wolsey  was  perhaps  rather 
due  to  his  legatine  than  to  his  archiepiscopal  authority.  But 
after  his  death  Henry’s  chief  advisers  were  Cranmer,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  (?).  In  a 
curious  paper  of  instructions  which  the  bishop  of  Chichester  drew 
up  for  his  clergy  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.),  he  distinctly  tells 
them  that  disobedience  to  the  king  will  be  followed  not  only  by 
punishment  in  this  world,  but  also  by  damnation  in  the  next,4 
His  execution  of  Fisher  impressed  the  bishops  with  an  awe  which 
that  haughty  body  had  not  felt  for  centuries.  But  so  far  as 
principles  are  concerned,  the  most  important  of  all  his  ecclesiastical 
measures  was  the  nomination  of  Thomas  Cromwell  as  Vicar 
General  to  the  crowu.  By  this  appointment  he  set  the  example 
of  elevating  a layman  above  the  heads  of  the  church.  But  scarcely 
was  this  Kehoboam  of  England  gathered  to  his  fathers  when  the 
bishops  made  vigorous  efforts  to  recover  from  the  temporary 
depression  in  which  he  had  held  them.  In  this  they  were 
eminently  successful.  Henry  had  deprived  them  of  nearly  every 
vestige  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  (?),  but  almost  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  Edward  an  Act  was  passed  to  punish  those 
who  should  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  sacrament  ; and  it  was 
carefully  provided  that  the  trial  of  such  offenders  should  not  be 
left  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law;  but  that 
either  the  bishop  or  a deputy  appointed  by  him  should  sit  on  the 
bench,  and  have  a jurisdiction  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  justices. 

1 At  tho  very  moment  they  were  raising  the  bishops,  they  were  also  depressing  the 
clergy. — [Memorandum  by  Mr.  Buckle.] 

2 Sonnies’  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  279-281. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  285,  286 ; also  Strype’s  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  i.  part  i. 
p.  539. 

* St.rype’s  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  375,  376. 
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The  great  contriver  of  these  measures  was  Cranmer,  one  of 
those  supple  and  designing  characters  in  which  revolutionary 
periods  are  always  fertile.  This  man,  so  long  as  Henry  was 
alive,  never  ventured  to  interfere  in  temporal,  scarcely  even  in 
spiritual  concerns ; but  on  his  death,  the  minority  of  the  prince, 
and  the  factions  into  which  the  government  was  notoriously 
divided,  emboldened  the  archbishop  to  measures  of  unusual 
energy.  His  first  object  was  to  control  the  clergy,  which,  from 
the  state  of  weakness  into  which  they  had  fallen,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  doing.  It  was  [with]  this  view  that  he  procured  an 
order  forbidding  all  clergymen  to  preach  without  a license  either 
from  the  protector  or  from  himself.1  He  drew  up  articles  of 
religion  which  all  churchwardens,  school-masters,  and  clergymen 
were  compelled  to  sign,2  and  lie  even  prepared  a complete  body 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  publication  of  whicli  was  only  prevented 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Edward.3  Cranmer  usurped  all  the 
functions  of  the  state.  When  the  celebrated  question  was  agitated 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage  contracted  by  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  matter,  instead  of  being  tried  by  the  ordinary 
courts,  was  referred  to  a commission,  of  which  Cranmer  was  the 
president  and  the  mouth-piece.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Cranmer,  even  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  archbishopric,  had 
so  little  power  that  he  was  more  than  once  in  want  of  money. 
When  Henry  VIII.  broke  up  the  monasteries,  the  courtiers  were 
greatly  enriched  by  the  plunder.  The  archbishop,  naturally 
anxious  to  have  some  share  in  the  spoil,  solicited  a part  for  one 
of  his  own  friends.  But  this  request  Henry  refused  to  grant.  In 
the  same  spirit,  when  the  bill  for  attainting  Cromwell  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  Cranmer  would  not  risk  the  favour  of  the 
king  by  voting  against  the  judicial  murder  of  a man  whom  he 
knew  to  be  innocent,  and  whom  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he 
had  been  glad  to  call  his  friend. 

The  canons  most  peremptorily  ordered  that  the  clergy  should 
on  no  account  participate  in  judgments  of  blood  ; but  the  anxiety 
of  the  archbishop  to  extend  his  political  power,  caused  him  to 
disregard  this  humane  law,  and  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Seymour.  Barton,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  had,  for 
some  cause  which  is  not  mentioned,  deprived  his  dean,  John 
Goodman.  The  dean,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  lawyers, 
sued  him  upon  a praemunire,  but  the  bishop,  to  make  himself 
perfectly  secure,  obtained  from  the  king  a full  pardon  for  what  he 
had  done.  The  judges,  with  their  usual  spirit,  still  persisted  in 
proceeding  to  trial,  and  when  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council, 

1 Wilkins,  iv.  27-30.  * Lingard,  vii.  91,  92.  * Lingard,  vii.  92. 
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represented  that  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  suffer  the 
law  to  have  its  course.  This,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for 
the  government,  determined  to  uphold  the  episcopacy,  would  not 
wait  for  a legal  decision,  but  they  deprived  Goodman  of  his 
deanery,  and  not  content  with  that,  actually  threw  the  unfortunate 
dean  into  prison,  “ for  his  disobedience  and  evil  behaviour  to  the 
bishop.” 

By  these  and  similar  artifices,  the  archiepiscopal  power  was  at 
length  raised  to  so  high  a pitch  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
shake  it ; and  the  authority  of  Cranmer  was  as  great  under  the 
administration  of  Warwick  as  it  had  been  under  that  of  Somerset, 
the  great  enemy  of  Warwick. 

Mary,  whose  feeble  mind  naturally  inclined  towards  the  church, 
followed  up  with  success  the  policy  of  Edward.  Cranmer,  indeed, 
paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  crimes;  but  the  episcopal 
power,  though  it  changed  hands,  did  not  lose  ground.  Mary 
found  it  impossible  to  restore  the  inferior  clergy  to  their  former 
position,  but  she  at  least  determined  to  make  every  effort  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  bishops.1  She  made  Gardiner 
knight  of  the  garter,  president  of  the  council,  and  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  and  on  his  death  gave  the  seals  to  Arch- 
bishop Heath.  What  Edward  had  done  for  the  Protestant  bishops, 
that  did  Mary,  and  more  also,  for  the  Catholic  bishops.  Into 
their  hands  she  threw  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  She  procured  an 
act  which  rendered  them  independent  of  the  crown  (?),  and  sent 
to  every  diocese  forbidding  them  to  insert  in  any  instrument  the 
clause,  “ Regia  authoritate  fulcitus.”  She  not  only  resigned  the 
barren  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  but  gave  up  its  lands 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and  restored  the  first 
fruits  and  the  tenths.  The  foreign  ministers  residing  at  her  court 
complained  that  no  business  could  be  transacted  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  bishops.  Every  description  of  honour  was 
lavished  on  the  bishops.  Immediately  after  her  marriage  with 
Philip  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  the  royal 
pair  regaled  themselves  by  a splendid  banquet,  at  which  Gardiner, 
and  Gardiner  alone,  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  If  the  life 
of  Mary  had  been  spared,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
built  up  the  whole  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  Convoca- 
tion had  the  audacity  to  propose  that  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
which  had  been  in  force  for  nearly  three  centuries,  should  be 
repealed.  To  this  indeed,  even  Mary  did  not  dare  to  consent ; 

1 A contemporary  writer  notices  tho  contemptuous  way  in  which,  in  the  first  year 
of  Mary’s  reign,  tho  bishops  in  Convocation  treated  the  lower  clergy.  Sec*  Strype’s 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  75,  76, 
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but  she  caused  the  execution  of  them  to  be  suspended  for  twenty- 
years. 

The  people  were  accustomed  to  look  on  the  bishops  as  the 
natural  depositaries  of  political  power.  The  Catholic  bishops  had 
been  supreme  under  Mary,  why  should  not  the  Protestant  bishops 
be.  supreme  under  Elizabeth?  If  Pole  and  Gardiner  were  fit 
councillors  for  the  first,  why  should  not  Parker  and  Grindal  be 
fit  councillors  for  the  other  ? The  very  year  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  a celebrated  preacher,  named  Vernon,  delivered  a 
sermon  before  the  queen,  in  which  he  publicly  told  her  that  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  bishops  must  on  no  account  be  curtailed. 
Such  reasonings,  indeed,  were  natural ; but  the  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth soon  dispelled  the  illusion.  The  first  step  of  her  ecclesi- 
astical policy  was  one  at  which  Mary  or  Edward  would  have  stood 
aghast  with  fear.  She  issued  a commission  for  a royal  visitation 
addressed  to  fourteen  persons.  The  powers  which  by  this  com- 
mission were  intrusted  to  the  visitors  were  immense,  and,  as  con- 
cerned the  church,  were  supreme ; but  of  the  entire  fourteen 
visitors,  thirteen  wore  laymen.  In  the  very  same  year  (?)  she 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  reannexing  the  tenths,  first-fruits, 
&c.,  to  the  crown ; and  she  immediately  followed  this  up  by  an- 
other law,  authorising  the  crown,  on  the  vacancy  of  any  see,  to 
seize  certain  of  its  lands.  The  bishops  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
granting  long  leases,  which  bound  their  successors  and  enriched 
themselves;  while  the  country  was  not,  unfrequently  (?)  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the  succeed- 
ing bishops.  But  to  this  the  queen  determined  to  put  an  end, 
and  the  disabling  or  restraining  statute,  as  it  was  not  inaptly 
called,  declared  that  all  grants  made  by  bishops  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  should  be  absolutely  void. 

These  decisive  measures  were  all  adopted  by  Elizabeth  within 
the  first  [twelve]  months  of  her  reign,  and  inspired  the  bishops 
writh  feelings  of  the  most  lively  alarm.  The  statute  by  which  the 
queen  was  to  seize  certain  of  their  lauds  seems  to  have  been  that 
which  most  affected  their  minds.  Scarcely  had  the  bill  become 
law,  when  they  earnestly  entreated  Elizabeth  not  to  enforce  it. 
But  the  arguments  which  they  used  were  not  precisely  such  as 
would  recommend  themselves  to  her  mind.  They  told  her  that 
when  Egypt  was  pinched  [by]  famine,  even  Pharaoh  would  not 
touch  the  property  of  the  priests  ; that  when  Artaxerxes  had 
ordered  the  Jews  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  building 
the  Temple,  he  had  especially  exempted  the  Levites  from  all 
charge;  that  Isaiah  had  distinctly  prophesied  that  kings  were  to 
be  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  nursing  mothers  of  the  church. 
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and  that  these  circumstances  had  been  particularly  recorded  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  iu  order  that  they  might  serve  as  an  example 
for  all  future  princes.  Doubting,  perhaps,  whether  these  argu- 
ments would  be  quite  conclusive,  they  added  others  of  a still 
weightier  description,  and  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  church 
of  England  were  not  ashamed  to  offer  bribes  to  their  sovereign 
iu  order  to  induce  her  not  to  enforce  a measure  which  had  been 
just  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  had  with  every 
circumstance  of  form  received  the  assent  of  the  crown.  But  the 
queen  remained  firm:  and  the  bishops,  finding  that  they  could 
neither  convince  her  nor  bribe  her,  became  anxious  to  force  on 
an  immediate  rupture  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  hoping  that  if 
this  was  once  achieved,  she  would  be  unable  to  hold  the  balance, 
and  would  be  obliged  to  throw  herself  into  their  arms.  Sandys, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  had  already  remonstrated  with  her  for 
keeping  a crucifix  in  her  chapel.  To  this  remonstrance  she  only 
replied  by  threatening  to  punish  his  interference  by  deprivation ; 
but  now  the  whole  hierarchy  (?)  had  fairly  taken  the  alarm,  and 
they  presented  to  her  a formal  address,  requesting  that  images 
should  be  removed  from  all  the  churches.  But  the  queen  saw 
their  drift,  and  determined  not  to  be  hurried  into  measures  which 
would  drive  the  Catholics  to  despair,  replied  to  their  address  by 
a proclamation,  forbidding  the  displacement  of  any  image  of 
Christ  or  of  his  apostles.1  Within  a year  after  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Cramner  had  obtained  an  order  for  having  all 
images  removed  from  churches.* 

The  indignation  of  the  bishops  was  great.  Foiled  at  every 
turn,  they  could  scarcely  restrain  themselves  within  the  bounds 
of  decency.  “As  far  as  my  reading  and  information  reaches,” 
says  Archbishop  Parker,  “ it  has  beeu  the  custom  of  all  ministers, 
both  Christian  aud  Pagan,  to  countenance  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion ; but  now  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  singled  out 

from  the  rest  of  mankind  for  iufaiuy  and  aversion.”  His  grace, 
warming  with  his  subject,  even  intimates  a threat  of  resistance, 
in  language  very  familiar  to  t he  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
“ It.  would  trouble  ine  if  the  clergy  should  lie  forced  upon  in- 
compliance, and  declare,  with  the  apostles,  that  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.”  In  1582,  the  bishop  of  Coventry,  in  a com- 
plaining letter  to  the  lord  treasurer,  writes : “ I speak  it  with 
grief ; I receive  injuries,  and  yet  dare  not  complain,  for  fear  of 
the  exasperation  of  men's  minds,  and  mine  own  further  trouble.” 
Archbishop  Sandys  reminded  his  hearers  that  “ we  must  obey 

’ Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  322. 

1 Soawes’s  History  of  the  Kcibrmatiou,  vol.  iii.  p.  227. 
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princes,  nsque  ad  aras , as  the  proverb  is ; so  far  as  we  may,  with- 
out disobeying  God/’  In  1 57.5,  Whitgift  indignantly  declared 
“ that  the  temporalty  sought  to  make  the  clergy  beggars,  that 
they  might  depend  upon  them.”  In  1588,  Sandys,  archbishop  of 
York,  pathetically  said  : “ These  be  marvellous  times.  The  patri- 
mony of  the  church  is  laid  open  as  a prey  unto  all  the  world  ; the 
ministers  of  the  Word,  the  messengers  of  Christ,  are  become 
despised  by  all  people,  and  are  esteemed  as  the  excrements  of  the 
world.”  In  1 573,  Sandys,  who  was  then  bishop  of  London,  writes  to 
the  lord  treasurer:  “ But  I am  too  weak  ; yea,  if  all  of  my  calling 
were  joined  together,  we  are  too  weak.  Our  estimation  is  little  ; 
our  authority  is  less.  So  that  we  are  become  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  basest  sort  of  people.”  The  bishop  of  Ely,  having 
greatly  suffered  from  the  determination  of  the  queen  to  reduce 
his  revenues,  wrote  to  her  in  1575,  a very  pathetic  remonstrance, 
in  which  he  humbly  inquires  “ whether  it  was  not  troublesome 
enough  that  her  Majesty’s  priests  everywhere  were  despised  and 
trodden  upon,  and  were  esteemed  as  the  offscourings  of  the  world, 
unless  the  commodities  which  they  possessed  were  thus  licked  and 
scraped  away  from  them  ?”  In  a sermon  preached  at  St.  Pa  til’s  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Sandys  indig- 
nantly says:  “Was  there  ever  any  time,  any  age,  any  nation, 
country,  or  kingdom  when  and  where  the  Lord’s  messengers  were 
worse  entreated,  more  abused,  despised,  and  slandered  than  they 
are  here  at  home,  in  the  time  of  the  gospel  in  these  our  days  ? 
We  are  become  in  your  sight,  and  used  as  if  we  were  the  refuse 
and  parings  of  the  world.” 

But  all  this  availed  nothing,  except  to  confirm  the  queen  in 
her  views  of  the  necessity  of  humbling  the  episcopal  power.  In 
these  views  she  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  for  nearly  a century  (?) 
had  been  completely  stifled,  was  again  beginning  to  rear  its  head. 
I have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  statutes  which  were  parti- 
cularly directed  against  the  bishops,  and  they  were  now  succeeded 
by  others  hardly  inferior  in  importance. 

• « • • • 

While  these  great  measures  were  in  the  course  of  being  recog- 
nised as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  queen  was  not  slow  to  apply  to 
the  bishops  individually  the  same  principles  which  governed  her 
general  policy  towards  them.  The  bishops  of  Durham  had  for  cen- 
turies enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  all  estates  within  their  see 
which  were  forfeited  for  high  treason.  This  privilege  was  [now] 
first  taken  from  them,  and  vested  in  the  crown,  pro  hac  vice  as 
it  was  pretended  ; but  I need  hardly  add  that  Elizabeth  never 
allowed  the  right  to  slip  from  her  (?). 
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The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  always  been  in  the  habit, 
much  to  their  own  profit,  of  felling  timber  in  Long  Beech  Wood, 
in  Westwell.  But  this,  in  strictness,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and 
when  Parker  began  to  cut  the  wood  the  queen  caused  a suit  to  be 
commenced  against  him  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  terrified 
prelate  was  obliged,  not  only  to  abandon  his  claims,  but  to  write 
a most  submissive  letter  to  Elizabeth.*  Indeed,  in  order  to 
mortify  the  bishops,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  interrupt  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  law.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  deprived  a certain 
Dr.  Willoughby  of  his  benefice  for  not  having  subscribed  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  This,  though  perhaps  a harsh  proceeding, 
was  strictly  legal  ; but  the  queen  caused  a letter  to  be  written  to 
the  bishop,  ordering  him  to  restore  Willoughby,  and  sharply  re- 
buking him  for  this  exercise  of  episcopal  authority.*  Even  in 
the  slightest  affairs  of  life  she  exercised  a similar  authority,  and 
kept  them  in  a thraldom  which,  to  men  of  any  spirit,  would  have 
been  insupportable.  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  married  a 
widow,  the  sister  of  Sir  George  Gifford.  The  character  of  the 
lady  was  unexceptionable,  but  the  bishop  had  omitted  to  ask  the 
consent  of  the  queen,  and  Elizabeth  not  only  banished  Fletcher 
from  the  court,  but  obliged  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
suspend  him  from  his  episcopal  jurisdiction.3  Only  a few  years 
later  (i.e.  after  Parker  had  been  forbidden  to  cut  down  wood),  a 
precisely  similar  circumstance  occurred  to  the  bishop  of  London. 
He,  uninstructcd  of  the  treatment  which  Parker  had  received, 
thought  to  enrich  himself  by  selling  some  of  the  timber  in  his 
diocese  (?),  and  he  actually  foiled  a great  number  of  trees.  But 
he  was  immediately  called  before  the  council,  in  whoso  presence 
the  lord  treasurer  publicly  and  sharply  rebuked  him ; and,  as 
he  showed  some  disposition  to  persevere  in  a conduct  which  ho 
had  found  so  lucrative,  the  queen  herself  sent  him  a peremptory 
order  to  cut  down  no  more  of  the  wood  belonging  to  his  see. 

A few  years  later  she  ordered  Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  suppress  the  prophesyings,  as  they  were  absurdly  called. 
His  grace  hesitated,  and  modestly  wrote  to  her  not  to  “interpose 
your  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters.”  Elizabeth,  who  had 
heard  such  language  before,  knew  how  to  meet  it.  She  imme- 
diately sequestered  the  archbishop  from  his  jurisdiction,  confined 
him  to  his  house,  and  would  most  assuredly  have  deprived  him 
if  he  had  not  written  a letter  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him.  And  although  the  humbled 
prelate  thus  preserved  his  see,  the  queen  did  not  remove  the 

1 Strype’s  Parker.  ii.  43-46.  * Strype’s  Parker,  ii.  158,  159. 

* Strype’s  Whitgift,  ii.  215,  216. 
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sequestration  until  lie  had  made  another  and  still  more  precise 
submission.  Elizabeth,  not  content  with  this  triumph  over  the 
head  of  the  church,  sent  a circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops, 
threatening  them  with  punishment  unless  they  immediately 
obeyed  those  orders  about  which  Grindal  had  ventured  to  hesi- 
tate. In  1576,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  the  queen  500Z.  which  he  owed  her,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  order  the  sheriff  to  seize  his  lands  and  goods  for  satis- 
faction of  the  debt. 

Even  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  caught  something  of  her  spirit, 
and  used  language  to  the  bishops  which  half  a century  before, 
not  even  the  proudest  layman  would  have  dared  to  employ. 

When  the  bishops  ventured  to  resent  such  treatment  from  men 
whom  twenty  years  before  they  would  have  almost  scorned  to 
notice,  the  queen  never  failed  to  support  her  ministers  with  all 
the  power  of  her  prerogative.  The  earl  of  Leicester  had  procured 
for  a certain  Dr.  Gardiner  a nomination  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Norwich  ; but  the  bishop  of  that  place,  having  already  granted 
the  presentation  to  one  of  his  own  friends,  not  only  refused  to 
admit  Gardiner,  but  wrote  to  him  a very  scurrilous  and  threaten- 
ing letter.  The  queen  hearing  this,  adopted  her  usual  course,  and 
made  so  peremptory  a communication  to  the  bishop,  that  he,  to 
his  great  mortification,  was  actually  compelled  to  admit  his 
opponent  to  the  disputed  archdeaconry  in  his  own  episcopal 
citv. 

J 

When,  on  one  occasion,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote  an 
apologetic  letter  to  Leicester,  the  earl,  with  marked  contempt, 
took  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  the  messenger  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket  without  reading  it : “ which  contempt,”  says  his  pious 
biographer,  “ might  justly  be  resented  by  him,  being  a person  of 
such  high  dignity  and  honour  as  that  of  an  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.” In  1584  Beal,  clerk  of  the  queen’s  counsel,  a man  of  con- 
siderable and  known  ability,  wrote  a work,  in  which  he  treated 
the  bishops  with  the  greatest  severity ; and  as  if  to  show  his 
utter  indifference  to  episcopal  authority,  he  sent  what  he  had 
written  as  an  acceptable  present  to  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. His  grace,  greatly  moved,  wrote  to  the  lord  treasurer, 
demanding  redress  for  the  insult  which  had  been  thus  publicly 
put  upon  him.  But  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  com- 
plaints : Beal  was  allowed  to  retain  his  office  ; and  I have  not 
met  with  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ever  reprimanded  for 
his  conduct. 

Blackstone  ( Commentaries , 1809,  iii.  p.  54)  says,  that  from 
1373  all  the  chancellors  were  ecclesiastics  or  statesmen  (but  never 
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lawyers),  until  Henry  VIII.,  in  1530,  promoted  Sir  Thomas  More. 
After  this,  the  great  seal  was  entrusted  to  lawyers,  courtiers,  and 
churchmen  indifferently,  until,  in  1592,  Sergeant  Puckering  was 
made  lord  keeper  ; “ from  which  time  to  the  present  the  court  of 
Chancery  has  always  been  filled  by  a lawyer,  excepting  the  in- 
terval from  1621  to  1625,”  when  the  seal  was  entrusted  to 
Williams,  dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

By  a long  course  of  these  and  similar  measures  the  inordinate 
pretensions  of  the  bishops  were  at  length  reduced  to  something 
like  a rule  of  reason.  But  the  process  was  slow  and  onerous. 
There  is  a concentrated  energy  in  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
renders  it  so  tenacious  of  life  that,  when  at  all  supported  by 
public  opinion,  nothing  but  the  most  resolute  conduct  of  the 
civil  authority  will  prevent  it  from  gradually  arrogating  to  itself 
the  entire  function  of  the  state.  Indeed,  if  the  episcopal  l>eneh 
of  the  sixteenth  century  could  have  boasted  a single  man  of 
genius,  or  even  of  powerful  will : if  there  had  been  seated  on  it 
an  Ambrose  or  a Becket,  the  result  of  the  struggle  might  have 
lieen  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  England.  But  it  was  not  given  to 
the  feeble  intellects  of  men  like  Parker  and  Grindal  and  Sandys 
to  wrestle  with  success  against  a woman  such  as  she  who  now  oc- 
cupied the  throne.  Within  twenty  years  of  the  death  of  Mary, 
we  begin  to  observe  a marked  change  in  the  tone  of  their  lan- 
guage. Forgetting  the  lofty  language  of  apostolic  authority,  they 
adopted  a tone  of  entreaty  to  which  even  the  meanest  of  their 
predecessors  would  hardly  have  descended.  The  bishop  of  London 
eomplained  to  the  council,  “ that  the  authority  of  the  Church  sig- 
nified little  ; that  the  bishops  themselves  were  sunk  and  lamen- 
tably disvalued  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.”  The  bishop  of 
Winchester  declared  that  his  order  was  treated  with  “ loathsome 
contempt,  hatred,  and  disdain.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  execution  of  Mary,  and  consequent  firm 
establishment  of  a Protestant  prince  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,' 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  decline 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  consolidation 
of  the  Dutch  republic,  all  these  things,  which  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  so  strengthened  the  hands  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  bishops  despaired  of  recovering  their  power.  Within 
[seven]  months  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  Bancroft,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  persecutors  of  the  Puritans,  and  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  delivered  a 
very  remarkable  sermon.1  This  set  discourse  was  not  preached  to 

1 Iu  February  I.»88-9. 
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iiny  mean  assembly,  but  was  delivered  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  where 
the  Privy  Council,  the  judges,  and  the  bishops  who  might  happen 
to  be  in  town,  formed  part  of  the  audience.  Indeed,  this  sermon 
was  looked  upon  as  so  important,  that  it  was  printed  by  autho- 
rity ( ? ) ; and  in  it  we  find  a most  distinct  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power. 

In  the  preceding  reigns,  the  judges,  with  a few  noble  excep- 
tions, had  displayed  towards  the  bishops  a servility  which  was  but 
too  natural  to  their  relative  positions.  But  now,  stimulated  by 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  they  began  to  adopt  a very  different 
tone.  In  1592  the  judges  solemnly  affirmed  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign  was  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  that  the 
regale,  in  its  fullest  extent,  is  inherent  to  the  English  crown.  In 
individual  cases  they  displayed  the  same  spirit.  In  1596  a clergy- 
man named  Allen  was  tried  by  Anderson,  one  of  the  assize  judges 
at  the  city  of  Lincoln.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
law  ( ? ),  the  bishop  of  the  place  was  seated  on  the  bench,  and 
some  point  of  divinity  being  at  issue,  Allen  appealed  to  him  as 
his  ordinary.  But  the  days  when  such  things  were  allowed  had 
now  passed  by,  and  the  judge — I quote  the  words  of  a contem- 
porary— “ entertained  that  speech  with  marvellous  indignation, 
affirming  that  he  was  his  ordinary  and  the  bishop  both,  in  that 
place,  and  daring  all  that  should  take  his  part.” 

The  pretensions  of  the  bishops,  thus  beaten  back  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  queen,  now  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  most  impudent 
fictions  which  the  hierarchy  have  ever  attempted  to  palm  upon 
the  people.  Compelled  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  power,  they 
compensated  their  loss  by  exaggerating  its  theory.  It  will  be 
understood  that  I allude  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  a doc- 
trine which  first  assumed  a definite  form  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  At  present  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
give  any  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  monstrous 
•dogma,  for  as  long  as  Elizabeth  was  alive  there  was  no  fear  of  its 
producing  any  injurious  result.  But  under  the  wretched  admin- 
istration of  her  successor  the  doctrine  was  put  forward  with  re- 
newed confidence ; and  by  infusing  new  life  into  the  now  wasted 
frame  of  episcopacy,  it  enabled  the  bishops  to  support  the  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  the  feeble  pedant  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne.  How,  in  those  evil  days,  the  bishops  loved  the  king,  and 
how  the  king  loved  the  bishops,  until,  in  the  next  generation  both 
king  and  bishops  were  swallowed  up  in  that  whirlwind  of  national 
rage  which  was  excited  by  their  united  tyranny  ; these  things, 
though  deeply  interesting,  are  connected  with  subjects  which  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  present  volume  to  describe. 
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But  before  Elizabeth  died,  her  government,  aided  by  the  now 
rising  class  of  common  lawyers,  had  succeeded  in  erecting  another 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  these  ambitious  men. 

• ••••• 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which,  during  nearly  half  a century,  the  bishops  wen; 
treated  by  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  sat  on  the  English 
throne.  It  may  perhaps  be  brought  as  a charge  against  Elizabeth, 
that  her  proceedings  towards  them  were  marked  by  an  appear- 
ance of  passion  which  somewhat  lowered  her  personal  dignity. 
But  although  such  a charge  would  he  by  no  means  devoid  of 
truth,  we  must  at  the  same  time  rcinemlicr  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed  in  relation  to  them.  The  im- 
mense influence  which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  they  naturally 
possessed,  made  them  objects  of  legitimate  suspicion  to  the  exe- 
cutive government;  while  those  who  arc  best  acquainted  with 
their  personal  habits,  will  reluctantly  confess  that  their  moral 
qualities  were  not  calculated  t<>  conciliate  attachment,  or  even  to 
disarm  distrust.  It  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  while  Klizahcth 
only  despised  the  inferior  clergy,  she  actually  hated  the  bishops. 
She  hated  them  for  their  meddling  inquisitorial  spirit.  Ibr  their 
selfishness,  for  their  contracted  and  bigoted  minds.  Indeed,  this 
feeling  in  her  was  so  strong  that  it  showed  itself  at  a moment, 
when  even  the  most  violent  of  the  passions  arc  usually  lulled. 
Only  a few  hours  before  her  death,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  some  of  the  other  bishops,  waited  upon  her  with  the  view  of 
obtruding  that  spiritual  advice  which,  from  such  men,  she  little 
cared  to  receive.  Concentrating  into  a single  moment  the  indig- 
nation of  an  entire  life,  she  treated  them,  in  the  face  of  her 
court,  with  marked  and  biting  scorn.  “ I’poti  the  sight  of  them,'1 
says  an  eyewitness  (?  ) of  this  striking  scene,  “she  was  much 
offended,  eholerically  rating  them,  bidding  them  be  packing, 
saying  she  was  no  atheist,  but  knew  full  well  that  they  were 
hedge  priests,  and  took  it  for  an  indignity  that  they  should  speak 
to  her.” 

Into  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  I have  endeavoured  to 
compress  the  substance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  fortunes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  in  England;  and  1 have  collected  t he  mate- 
rials for  that  inquiry  from  original  documents  of  unquestioned 
authenticity.  Those  who  owe  their  opinions  to  t he  traditions  of 
education  rather  than  to  the  exercise  of  their  independent  reason, 
will  be  seriously  shocked  at  the  picture  which  I have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  draw  ; and  even  among  those  who  take  a much  higher 
view  of  human  affairs,  there  are  many  who  still  conceive,  not  only 
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that  a national  church  paid  by  the  state  supplies  a cohesive  prin- 
ciple to  the  great  fabric  of  society,  but  that  whatever  tends  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  church  tends  in  the  same  proportion 
to  diminish  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  This  last  opinion  is 
indeed  so  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  extending 
knowledge,  that  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  spend  any  time  in 
refuting  it ; but  we  must  treat  with  more  respect  the  theory  of  those 
who  consider  the  church  sis  a conservative  principle,  and  who,  with- 
out affirming  that  it  has  any  necessary  connection  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  are  yet  deeply  concerned  at  the  attacks  which 
sire  now'  constantly  made  upon  it.  This  theory,  which  is  in  itself 
temperate,  and  which  is  advocated  by  men  of  undoubted  ability, 
is  one  which,  with  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  many  of  its 
supporters,  I can  by  no  means  adopt ; and  as  the  discovery  of 
general  principles,  by  an  appeal  to  history,  forms  a part  of  my 
original  plan,  I shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  theory  has  arisen,  and  to  show  how  far  it  is 
capable  of  general  application. 

The  opinion,  then,  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  appears  to 
me  to  owe  its  rise  to  the  principle  of  association,  or,  what  in  this 
case  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  operation  of  imperfect  induction. 
Because  the  institution  of  an  endowed  church  has,  in  nearly  every 
European  country,  performed  the  most  undoubted  services  to 
civilization,  men,  with  their  natural  proueness  to  generalisation, 
have  supposed  that  it  has  done  this  in  virtue  of  some  original 
principle,  which  will  produce  the  same  results  under  any  combi- 
nation of  events : and  having  made  this  natural  assumption,  they 
look  with  alarm  on  any  proposition  for  destroying  an  institution 
which  has  caused  such  beneficial  effects.  It  might  be  a sufficient 
answer  to  this  to  appeal  to  the  history  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  we  find  the  power  and  reputation 
of  the  established  church  almost  always  bearing  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  country  at  large : rapidly 
sinking  under  the  brilliant  and  orderly  administration  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  as  rapidly  rising  under  the  disgraceful  and  disorderly 
government  of  the  first  English  Stuarts.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of 
this  work  I shall  show  that  the  horrible  wars  which,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  devastated  England  were  quite  as  much 
owing  to  the  impudent  pretensions  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
as  to  the  weakness  and  perfidy  of  that  bad  man  who  then  sat  on 
the  throne.  But  without  thus  anticipating,  views  which  I have 
not  yet  offered  to  the  world,  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
scope  of  this  work  if  I attempt  to  draw  my  arguments  from  a 
wider  survey  of  general  history. 
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In  all  countries  which  have  not  reached  a high  point  of  civiliza- 
tion there  is  a marked  tendency  either  to  despotism  or  to  anarchy. 
In  the  former  case,  when  the  government  is  too  strong,  an 
endowed  church  does  much  to  neutralise  power ; and  I do  not 
remember  a single  instance  in  history  of  a secure  and  durable 
despotism,  in  which  the  sovereign  was  not  priest  as  well  as  king. 
The  institution  of  castes,  by  separating  the  two  powers,  tempered 
despotism.  It  is  thus  that  in  ancient  Home  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  not  finally  destroyed  until  the  emperor  was  wor- 
shipped as  a god.  In  the  other  case,  when  the  government  is 
too  weak,  an  endowed  church  performs  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  ordinary  executive.  This  was  seen  in  Spain  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  France  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when 
the  councils  of  the  church  were  alone  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  civil  power  against  the  inroads  of  a great  oligarchy.  In 
these  two  instances,  then,  when  the  sovereign  is  likely  to  tyrannise 
over  the  people,  or  when  the  people  are  likely  to  oppress  the 
sovereign,  we  find  that  an  endowed  church  is  highly  useful  in 
maintaining  the  balance  ; and,  as  we  know  from  history,  it  has 
generally  adopted  the  wise  and  benevolent  policy  of  supporting 
the  weaker  side.  In  the  middle  ages  the  influence  of  the  church 
was  almost  invariably  exerted  on  the  side  of  order  and  peace.  It 
was  the  church  which  encouraged  the  liberation  of  slaves. 

• ••••« 

Such  are  the  obligations  which  Europe  owes  to  the  church  : and 
for  such  obligations  Eiuope  should  be  grateful,  but  she  should 
not  l>e  superstitious.  Such,  however,  is  the  natural  propensity 
of  man  to  cling  to  what  has  once  supported  him,  that  w’e  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  church  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  her 
former  acts,  and  if  whole  nations  are  willing  to  believe  that  what 
has  already  protected  them  is  able  and  willing  to  protect  them 
again.  When  the  idea  of  the  utility  of  an  established  church 
became  firmly  [rooted]  in  the  popular  mind,  it  was  strengthened 
by  the  influence  of  tradition  and  the  habits  of  education,  and  by 
a feeling,  not  devoid  of  truth,  that  whatever  has  long  existed 
must  have  a certain  merit,  since  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
capable  of  meeting  some  of  the  exigencies  of  mankind.  The 
great  majority  of  men,  who  never  think  on  such  difficult 
questions,  are  always  content  with  that  which  their  ancestors  have 
handed  down  to  them  ; and  even  among  the  few  who  arc  in  the 
habit  of  reflecting,  there  is  a marked  indisposition  to  admit,  or 
even  to  discuss,  new  conceptions. 

When  society  has  advanced  beyond  a certain  point  there  grow 
up  a number  of  checks,  which  perform  those  offices  which  the 
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church  had  before  performed.  These  checks,  by  which  the  great 
organism  of  society  is  kept  in  repair,  are  a free  press,  a constitu- 
tional jealousy  of  the  public  towards  the  governing  powers,  the 
general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  like.  These  checks  are 
amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
checks ; and  this,  which  I suppose  will  be  universally  admitted, 
leads  us  to  some  very  important  considerations. 

The  great  principle  that  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  interests  was,  in  the  hands  of  Beccaria  and  Adam  Smith, 
fertile  of  the  most  splendid  results.  This  principle,  which  is 
only  suitable  to  an  educated  nation,  has  not  yet  l>een  carried  out 
to  its  legitimate  consequences ; and  if  we  apply  it  to  the  theory 
of  an  established  church,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  theory 
can  stand  the  test.  The  perfection  of  government  is  the  maximum 
of  security  with  the  minimum  of  interference:  and  everything 
which  unnecessarily  lessens  the  responsibility  of  individuals  checks 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  great  majority  even  of  the  most 
civilized  nations,  have  no  real  education,  except  that  which  is 
forced  on  them  by  the  bustle  and  friction  of  life : if  these  dif- 
ficulties of  life  are  too  much  softened,  if  the  alternatives  of  choice 
are  too  much  straitened. 

The  state,  by  holding  up  one  form  of  religion  as  particularly 
excellent,  lessens  the  responsibility  of  those  who  still  have  a 
religion  to  choose  ; and  whatever  diminishes  responsibility  must 
check  incpiiry.  If  the  state  thinks  too  much,  the  people  will 
think  too  little.  This,  independently  of  those  economical  reason- 
ings, which  of  themselves  amount  to  demonstration,  is  a strong 
argument  against  those  foolish  men  who,  under  the  name  of 
Protectionists,  are  seeking  to  force  upon  the  country  a return  to 
the  barbarous  maxims  of  a superannuated  policy. 

The  opinions  which  will  be  formed  on  this  subject  will  of 
course  be  regulated  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  not  by  reason, 
but  by  prejudice.  I cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing  one  remark- 
able circumstance  which,  as  connected  with  the  subject,  is  of 
considerable  value.  The  two  greatest  events  of  modem  times  in 
which  the  two  chief  nations  in  the  world  first  fairly  felt  their  own 
strength,  are  separated  by  a period  of  1 50  years ; but  in  both 
instances  they  were  immediately  preceded  by  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  national  churches  of  their  respective  countries.  In 
the  English  Revolution  of  1640,  and  in  the  French  Revolution  of 
1790,  it  was  found  impossible  to  retrieve  the  ancient  liberties  of 
man  without  first  sweeping  away  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  In  both  cases  the  next  generation,  smarting  under 
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the  sting  of  anarchy,  thought  it  advisable  to  restore  that  which 
had  just  been  destroyed.  But  as  they  restored  it  in  a mitigated 
form  its  pressure  has  not  been  so  obvious ; yet  I am  inclined  to 
consider  that  it  has  been  and  still  is  injurious.  The  time  is  now 
not  far  distant  when  the  whole  question  of  an  endowed  church 
will  be  reconsidered.  Whatever  may  be  the  solution  of  this 
great  and  difficult  problem,  this  much  at  least  is  certain : that 
the  fanatical  attempts  which  are  now  making  in  this  country  to  * 
exaggerate  the  power  of  the  church  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  its  opponents,  and  if  persevered  in  will  insure  its  final  over- 
throw. These  attempts  proceed  from  a faction  which,  though 
under  the  name  of  Puseyism  it  has  earned  an  ignominious 
celebrity,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a malignant  developement  of 
the  worst  form  of  Arminianism.  Indeed,  there  is  not  to  be 
found,  even  in  the  black  records  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a single 
instance  of  opinions  so  unsocial,  so  subversive  of  all  order,  as 
those  which  these  men  are  now  shamelessly  obtruding  upon  the 
world.  The  mischief  they  have  done  is  incalculable.  They 
hang  like  an  incubus  on  the  frame  of  society,  paralysing  its 
movements,  corrupting  its  morals,  and  like  a canker  eating  into 
the  very  organs  of  its  life.  In  the  present  unformed  state  of 
philosophic  history,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  predict  with 
absolute  certainty  what  will  be  the  fate  of  these  conspirators 
against  the  lil>erties  of  mankind.  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
unless  they  are  able  to  beat  back  that  tide  of  knowledge  which  is 
now  so  quickly  flowing,  they  will  not  succeed  in  inducing  men  to 
bow  the  neck  l>efore  the  throne  of  an  ambitious  priesthood.  For 
my  own  part  I feel  confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to  wipe  out 
this  plague-spot  from  among  us ; and  when  that  is  done,  when 
we  have  succeeded  in  beating  back  the  enemy  from  the  gate,  we 
shall  know  the  place  that  these  men  will  occupy  in  the  annals  [of 
the  country]. 
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POSSIBILITY  OF  HISTORY. 

I white  the  history  of  England  because  it  is  normal : Govern- 
ment has  little  interfered,  and  our  insular  position  has  prevented 
intellectual  disturbance. 

In  the  same  way,  not  only  has  great  light  been  thrown  upon 
human  anatomy  by  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  we 
have  actually  discovered  several  principles  respecting  the  phy- 
siology of  man,  by  applying  to  it  laws  suggested  by  a general 
study  of  organic  life,  even  in  its  vegetable  form. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  different  opinions  about  free 
will,  say : it  might  seem  from  these  considerations  that  history 
is  a fatalism ; and  so  it  would  be  if  we  knew  the  statical  laws  as 
well  as  the  dynamical.  Then  give  a view  of  statical  desiderata, 
and  then  say  everything  is  referrible  to  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena.  Then  add  that  the  intellect  of  a people  overrides 
all  ; or,  perhaps  I ought  first  to  say  this,  and  then  add  : “ From 
these  considerations  we  might  think  history  fatalism  ; and  so  it 
would  be  if  we  knew  statics ; but,  as  we  do  not  know  statics,  we 
must,  lay  the  foundations  of  them  by  detailing  manners,  which  are 
residual  phenomena.  To  raise  history  to  a science,  we  should 
have  to  take  in  the  universe,  which  it  is  impossible  for  one  man 
to  do.  And  although  this  may  eventually  be  done  by  a series  of 
successive  generalisations,  there  is  a still  greater  difficulty,  viz., 
the  want  of  statical  science. 

**••••  t 

Mind  most  important.  It  might,  therefore,  have  lieen  sup- 
posed that  mind  should  be  first  studied  ; but  the  difficulties  are 
too  great.  . . . 

It  h as  been  generally  supposed  by  the  very  few  persons  to  whom 
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the  idea  of  a philosophic  history  has  occurred,  that  the  proper 
method  for  creating  it  [is]  to  assemble  the  principal  external 
. facts,  and  discover  their  laws  by  treating  them  according  to  the 
ordinary  resources  of  inductive  logic.  But  there  is  one  circum- 
stance which  will  convince  us  that  in  this  subject  such  a method 
is  impracticable.  All  the  inductive  sciences  have  been  created 
from  materials  which  are  under  our  immediate  control.  They 
have  been  raised  by  a series  of  experiments  in  which,  by  succes- 
sively varying  the  circumstances  and  by  carefully  noting  the  facts, 
we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  the  disturbances,  and  thus  discover 
the  law.  For  the  inductive  method,  therefore,  two  things  are 
necessary : first,  that  we  should  vary  the  experiment,  and,  secondly, 
that  we  should  note  the  particulars.  But  in  history  we  can  do 
neither.  We  can  never,  with  a merely  scientific  object,  perform 
upon  any  nation  a series  of  experiments ; and  even  if  we  could  do 
this,  the  complication  would  be  found  so  enormous  that  no  single 
intellect  could  seize  the  whole  of  the  facts  to  which  the  experi- 
ment would  give  birth.  Since,  therefore,  the  inductive  method 
of  treating  history  is  impossible,  we  are  driven  to  deduction, 
which  is  the  only  other  resource  for  the  discovery  o?  truth  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  induction  we  study  the  effect  in  order  to  learn  the  causes. 
In  deduction  we  study  the  causes  in  order  to  learn  the  effects. 
This  last  is  the  method  which  has  been  pursued  in  geometry, 
which  is  the  science  of  co-existences  ; and  in  astronomy,  which  is 
the  science  of  successions.  In  both  these  instances  the  phenomena 
are  beyond  our  reach.  We  have,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  set 
out  from  certain  principles,  and  by  a syllogistic  process  bring 
under  them  those  facts  which  we  can  observe,  but  upon  which  we 
can  by  no  means  experiment.  It  only,  therefore,  remains  for  us 
to  treat  the  phenomena  of  history  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
treated  those  of  astronomy ; and,  with  a view  to  this,  our  first 
inquiry  must  be,  how  we  are  to  get  at  those  principles  from  which 
we  must  pursue  our  synthetic  reasonings  This,  which  to  some 
metaphysicians  would  appear  a very  easy  task,  does,  in  reality, 
present  the  most  formidable  difficulties. 

Since  the  movements  of  human  nature,  so  far  from  being  capri- 
cious, are  always  the  same  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  the  proper  method  is  to  learn  first  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  and  deductively  bring  under  them  all  the  great  phenomena 
which  society  presents  to  our  view.  But  here  we  are  met  by  a 
difficulty  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is,  I think, 
insurmountable. 
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Dugald  Stewart  has  defended  at  greater  length  than  any  other 
writer  the  capacity  of  metaphysics  for  being  inductively  investi- 
gated ; and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  he  even  supposes  that  the 
mind  can  be  not  only  observed  but  experimented  on.  His  remarks 
are  by  way  of  reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.1  He  says2  that  in 
his  metaphysical  inquiries  he  has  pursued  the  method  of  “ imi- 
tating, as  far  as  I was  able,  in  my  reasonings,  the  example  of 
those  who  are  allowed  to  have  cultivated  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy  with  the  greatest  success.”  At  p.  xxvii.  he  speaks  of 
*•  the  analogy  between  the  inductive  science  of  mind  and  the  in- 
| ductive  science  of  matter.”  At  p.  xxxvi.  he  strangely  says  that, 

even  in  external  nature,  “ the  difference  l>etween  experiment  and 
observation  consists  merely  in  the  comparative  rapidity  with 
which  they  accomplish  their  discoveries,  or  rather  in  the  compa- 
rative command  we  possess  over  them  as  instruments  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  The  discoveries  of  both,  when  they  are 
actually  effected,  are  so  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  there  is  not  a single  proposition  true  of  the  one 
which  will  not  be  found  to  hold  equally  with  respect  to  the 
other.”  And  yet  at  p.  xliii.  he  says  that  analysis  of  association, 
memory,  <fcc.,  is  an  experiment,  and  that  “ the  whole  of  a philo- 
sopher’s life,  indeed,  if  he  spends  it  to  any  purpose,  is  one  con- 
tinued series  of  experiments  on  his  own  faculties  and  powers 
and  yet  again,  at  pp.  xlv.,  xlvi.,  he  explains  away  this  boasted 
experiment  as  a mere  observation  ! ! ! At  p.  xlv.  he  says, 
“ Hardly,  indeed,  can  any  experiment  be  imagined  which  has  not 
already  been  tried  by  the  hand  of  Nature and  at  p.  xlv.  he 
says,  “ that  above  all  the  records  of  thought  preserved  in  those 
volumes  which  fill  our  libraries,  what  are  they  but  experiments 
by  which  Nature  illustrates,  for  our  instruction,  on  her  own  grand 
scale,  the  varied  range  of  man’s  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  education  in  fashioning  his  mind.”  It  is  singular 
that  Cousin,  who  often  says  that  metaphysics  is  an  inductive 
science,  tells  us  in  one  place3  that  the  inductive  method  of  Bacon 
and  Newton  is  insufficient,  because  it  will  only  give  us  the  causes 
of  phenomena. 

• •»»••• 

On  these  grounds  I have  most  unwillingly  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  resources  of  metaphysicians  are  at  present,  inade- 
quate to  grapple  with  those  great  problems  which  history  presents 
us  for  solution. 

1 Vol.  iii.  p.  269  el  soq. 

1 Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays,  Edinburgh,  1810,  4to.  p.  111. 

’ Histoirc  do  la  Philosophic',  1"  scSrio.  tome  iv.  pp.  390.  391. 
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But  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  another  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  that  small  number  of  eminent 
thinkers  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  great  subject,  but  which 
I believe  to  be  the  only  one  that  is  practicable  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  method  to  which  I allude,  and  which  I shall  adopt  in  the 
present  work,  is  this:  I shall,  in  the  first  place,  by  a general 
survey  of  modern  universal  history,  arrive  at  certain  conclusions, 
which,  although  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  scientific  truths, 
will  constitute  uniformities  of  succession  or  of  co-existence  which 
will  be  of  the  nature  of  empiric  laws,  increasing  in  value  in  pro- 
portion as  we  increase  the  extent  of  the  surface  from  which  they 
arc  collected.  These  laws  I then  propose  to  employ  deductively, 
and,  descending  in[to]  a particular  period  of  history,  verify  them 
by  a special  investigation.  Their  verification  will  consist  of  two 
parts.  In  the  first  place,  I shall  convert  them  into  those  principles 
of  the  mind  which  are  not  only  admitted  by  metaphysicians,  but 
which  are  obvious  to  every  man  of  ordinary  understanding.  The 
other  part  of  the  verification  of  these  laws  will  consist  in  showing 
that  they  are  compatible  with  the  moral,  economical,  and  physical 
phenomena  which  characterise  the  period  under  examination. 
With  this  view  I propose,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  divide  what 
I have  called  the  special  history  of  society  into  certain  classes,  not 
according  to  any  arbitrary  standard,  but  according  to  the  actual 
condition  of  tilings — as,  for  instance,  clergy,  aristocracy,  agricul- 
turists, manufacturers,  and  the  like.  This  division  will  only  lie 
adopted  as  a scientific  artifice,  and  with  the  view  of  showing 
[that]  the  principles  which  I have  arrived  at  from  a general 
observation  of  history  are  applicable  to  all  the  different  classes  of 
a special  period.  If  such  a proof  can  be  made  out,  it  is  evident 
that  such  a series  of  parallel  reasonings  will  be  more  confirmatory 
of  the  original  principle  than  the  ordinary  method  of  investi- 
gation. If,  for  instance,  I can  show  that  a certain  law  which  I 
have  arrived  at  by  a general  consideration  of  history,  is  in  any 
large  period  separately  applicable  to  all  the  great  classes  of 
society,  I shall  have  made  out  a case  very  analogous  to  that  in 
which  the  general  laws  of  natural  philosophy  are  applied  to 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  acoustics,  and  the  like.  This  is  also  the 
way  in  which  general  physiological  principles  collected  from  the 
whole  of  organic  nature  have  been  applied  to  man,  and  the  nu- 
trition of  plants  throws  light  on  the  functions  of  human  nutri- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  and  by  way  of  further  precaution,  I 
shall,  while  investigating  periods  of  special  history,  take  occasion, 
when  very  important  principles  are  at  stake,  to  recur  to  general 
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history,  and  I shall  not  hesitate  to  collect-  evidence  from  other 
countries,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  holds  good  under  the  most 
different  conditions.  If  this  is  accomplished  with  any  degree  of 
success,  I shall  not.  only  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  great 
laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  nations,  but  I indulge 
a hope  that,  by  a reflex  process,  some  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  general  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
some  contribution  will  have  been  made  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a basis  on  which  metaphysical  science  can  be  hereafter 
erected. 

It  appears  then  to  me  that  history  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
treated  by  applying  to  its  special  periods  those  general  principles 
which  have  been  derived  from  a comprehensive  survey  of  it  as  a 
whole ; and  that  before  making  this  application,  it  will  be  advi- 
sable to  simplify  the  phenomena  of  the  smaller  periods  by  breaking 
them  into  divisions,  which  will  correspond  to  those  classes  that 
are  always  found  in  every  civilized  society.  Having  laid  down 
those  preliminary  views,  the  next  thing  is  to  consider  what  those 
branches  of  knowledge  are  with  which  we  must  be  acquainted  in 
order  to  apply  the  general  principles  to  the  particular  period.  It 
is  evident  that,  looking  upon  society  as  a whole,  it  admits  of  two 
sorts  of  divisions : a division  into  classes,  and  a division  into 
interests.  The  nature  of  the  first  set  of  divisions  is  very  obvious, 
because  it  is  constantly  passing  before  our  eye.  But  the  nature 
of  the  division  into  interests  is  much  more  obscure ; and  this 
seems  to  arise  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  men  generally 
love  their  interest  more  than  they  love  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  and  partly  because,  to  understand  the  different  interests, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a much  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
than  is  required  in  understanding  the  feelings  of  the  different 
classes  by  which  those  interests  are  put  in  movement.  And  yet, 
since  it  will  be  necessary,  after  having  viewed  society  analytically 
in  reference  to  classes,  to  complete  the  process  by  viewing  it 
synthetically  in  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  its  interests,  it  is 
evidently  important  to  come  to  a preliminary  understanding  as  to 
what  those  interests  are,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  those  sciences  by 
which  their  workings  are  explained. 

1 here  are,  so  far  as  l can  perceive,  in  every  civilized  society, 
six  great  interests,  in  the  preservation  of  which  a wise  govern- 
ment will  be  careful  to  interest  the  whole  of  its  subjects,  but 
which  will  from  selfish  motives  lie  always  especially  protected  by 
certain  classes.  These  interests  are,  Religion,  Science,  Literature, 
W ealth,  Liberty,  and  the  great  principle  of  Order,  by  which  I 
understand  a conserving  impulse,  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
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in  the  contracted  minds  of  ordinary  politicians,  because  it  makes 
them  oppose  themselves  to  the  healthy  development  of  society, 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  has  more  than  once  saved  this 
country,  and  is  the  only  protection  we  possess  against  the  anarchi- 
cal licence  into  which,  unhappily,  liberty  is  so  prone  to  run.  It 
is  evident  that  the  most  perfect  society  will  be  that  in  which  each 
of  these  great  interests  is  developed  to  the  highest  possible  pitch 
that  is  compatible  with  the  free  existence  of  the  others ; and  that 
the  great  problem  in  politics  is  to  effect  this  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  nation,  which  will  be  done  occasionally  though  vigo- 
rously by  administering  here  a little  check  and  there  a little  aid  ; 
but  that,  upon  the  whole,  the>  general  opinion  is  correct,  that  a 
wise  government  will  employ  the  smallest  possible  interference 
which  is  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  entire  fabric. 
But  without  entering  into  a consideration  which  will  be  made 
very  apparent  in  the  course  of  this  work,  we  must  now  consider 
those  great  interests  in  the  order  in  which  I have  stated 
them,  and  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those  resources  which 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  supplies  for  their  general 
elucidation. 

1st.  Religion. — The  view  I have  given  of  the  progress  of  the 
intellect  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany,  will,  I think, 
have  established  this  important  principle— -that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  clergy  as  a class  and  religion  as  an 
interest ; and  that  scepticism  is  a preliminary  condition  necessary 
to  the  reception  among  nations  of  the  most  important  truths  of 
religion,  by  which  I understand  toleration,  charity,  and  peace. 
Every  man  who  is  not  interested  in  the  subversion  of  his  country 
must  desire  that  these  opinions  should  be  universally  received  in 
their  fullest  extent ; but  the  concurrent  experience  of  universal 
history  will  show  that  their  promulgation  has  always  l)een  pre- 
ceded by  a marked  diminution  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  These 
are  the  two  great  principles  which  we  learn  from  history  re- 
specting the  great  interest  of  religion  ; but  if,  for  additional  in- 
formation, we  turn  to  theology,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  been 
treated  in  so  contracted  a spirit  as  to  furnish  us  with  the  materials 
indeed  for  a science,  but  not  with  any  of  the  laws  of  the  science 
itself.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a man  to  have  mastered  all  that 
immense  learning  which  is  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  still  remain  without  the  knowledge  of  a single  law  respecting 
the  rise  and  fall  of  religion  ; unless,  indeed,  he  possess  a mind  of 
sufficient  power  to  enable  him  to  make  out  those  laws  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  understanding.  This  backward  and  infantine 
condition  of  theology  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
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nearly  always  monopolised  by  that,  class  who  think  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  making  reason  yield  to  tradition,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  that,  even  among  laymen,  no  one  has  yet  arisen  who  is 
competently  acquainted  with  all  the  great  religions  of  the  earth, 
from  a large  study  of  which  we  can  alone  expect  to  discover  those 
general  principles  which,  when  verified  by  special  applications, 
would  rise  to  the  dignity  of  scientific  truths.  But,  besides  these 
two  causes  of  the  imperfection  of  theological  science,  there  is  yet 
a third,  which,  though  under  the  advance  of  knowledge  it  is 
becoming  less  powerful,  still  produces  most  injurious  results. 
This  is  the  habit  of  looking  upon  theology  as  an  exceptional 
branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  discovery.  This  miserable  superstition,  by 
which  men  voluntarily  renounce  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  will, 
so  long  as  it  exists,  render  us  incapable  of  understanding  the  in- 
fluence of  religions  upon  nations,  and  the  reaction  of  nations  upon 
religious.  And  yet  so  strong  is  the  dominion  of  ancient  prejudice, 
that  men,  even  in  our  own  times,  writers  of  ability  and  of  undoubted 
honesty,  are  not  ashamed  in  professedly  scientific  works  to  lay 
down  the  maxim  that  no  one  should  presume  to  attack  the  na- 
tional religion,  or  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  an  established  faith.  To  me  it  appears  that  this  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  human  reason  is  not  only 
injurious  to  the  formation  of  scientific  habits,  but  is  unworthy  of 
the  relation  which  we  bear  to  that  Great  Being  who  is  the  cause; 
and  the  centre  of  created  things.  I am  as  firm  a believer  in  the 
truths  of  religion  us  any  of  those  men  who  are  afraid  of  letting 
in  the  light  of  day  upon  their  opinions.  But  I know  of  no  ulti- 
mate object  in  inquiry  except  the  discovery  of  truth,  to  which 
everything  else  must  be  subordinate.  And  this  I do  say,  that  not 
only  traditions  and  dogmas,  but  even  the  awful  question  of  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  Deity,  blasphemous  as  it  is  if 
conceived  in  a jeering  spirit,  should  be  handled,  with  tenderness 
indeed,  but  with  unlimited  freedom.  It  will,  of  course,  be  op- 
tional  with  us  to  reject  the  argument,  and  to  recur  to  that  indi- 
vidual and  transcendental  belief  which  has  often  l>een  the  last 
resource  of  the  subtlest  minds.  But  we  must  never  attempt  to 
stifle  what  we  suspect  that  we  are  unable  to  answer:  nor  can  I 
conceive  anything  more  repugnant  to  the  primary  principles  of 
religion  than  a belief  that  the  Almighty  First  Cause  can  regard 
with  displeasure  the  exercise  of  that  great  and  lofty  curiosity  of 
which  He  first  implanted  the  seeds,  and  under  whose  protection 
we  reap  the  fruits. 
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The  method  of  History  must  be  to  study  the  phenomenon 
separately  in  that  country  where  it  has  been  most  developed. 
Thus,  for  instance,  to  construct  a theory  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
country  most  celebrated  for  music  is  Bohemia.1  The  question 
must  then  be  put,  what  is  there  peculiar  in  Bohemian  history 
which  is  not  found  in  other  nations  ? Talvi  only  mentions 2 that 
Bohemia  was  the  only  country  where  the  Reformers  did  not 
oppose  themselves  to  the  Fine  Arts.3  He  also  says4  that  the 
Bohemians  are  the  only  Slavic  race  to  whom  the  institution  of 
chivalry  was  known. 


TRIUMPH  OF  INTELLECTUAL  OVER  PHYSICAL 

LAWS. 

Toequeville  5 says,  “ En  meme  temps  que  les  Americains  se 
melent,  ils  s’assimulent ; les  differences  que  le  climat,  l’origine  et 
les  institutions  avaient  mises  entre  eux,  diminuent ; ils  se  rnp- 
prochent  tous  de  plus  en  plus  d’un  type  commun.”  The  greater 
facility  of  travelling  and  diminution  of  national  and  religious 
prejudices  helps  this.  We  are  less  dependent  on  seasons  since  we 
have  repealed  our  absurd  corn-laws,  and  since  harvest  and  car- 
riage is  easier,  and  freight  less  expensive.  In  the  same  way  the 
progress  of  chemistry  will  eventually  equalise  all  soils.  Before 
the  Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  the  most  unhealthy  months  were 
August  and  September,  because  the  plague  and  dysentery  were  so 
fatal.  But  dysentery  is  now  rarely  fatal,  or  plague  either,  so  that 
“ the  most  fatal  months  in  London  are  now  January,  February, 
and  March.”  6 Government  by  attempting  to  diminish  poverty  has 
increased  it.  It  is,  I think,  probable  that  the  original  directions 
of  national  character  were  the  result  of  physical  laws  ; but  that 
now  the  European  intellect  is  so  active  as  to  have  overltalanced 
those  laws  ; and  I shall  hereafter  show  that  the  salient  differences 
in  national  character  are  traceable  to  intellectual  antecedents. 

Without  pretending  to  anything  like  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
physical  agents,  I will  show  that  their  influence  is  diminishing, 
by  taking  the  most  prominent,  as  climate,  food,  soil,  pestilence, 
famine.  In  many  cases  physical  phenomena,  like  coal  and  iron, 
are  occult , ami  then  their  influence  depends  on  the  knowledge 
men  have  of  them.  In  other  instances  phenomena  are  not  occult, 

1 See  TulviV  Slave  Nations,  New  York  and  Load.  1850,  pp.  118,  149,  389. 

3 P.  183.  * Sco  also  p.  184.  ‘ P.  159. 

* Democratic  en  AnnSritjne,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 

‘ Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  267  ami  vol.  viii.  p.  182. 
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but  still  their  influence  depends  on  the  opinion  we  form  about 
them.  By  increased  protection  against  climate,  in  houses  and 
clothes,  we  are  neutralising  its  effect.  We  are  also  introducing 
from  other  countries  non-indigenous  food,  and  thus  assimilating 
the  diet  of  men.  The  excess  of  male  over  female  births  does  not 
depend  on  climate : but  the  excess  is  less  in  towns  than  in  the 
country;1  and  among  legitimate  births  the  proportion  of  boys  is 
greater  than  among  illegitimate  ones.2  In  France  the  excess  of 
male  births  is  greater  in  muscular  employments — as  in  agricul- 
ture— than  in  the  more  sedentary  occupations  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.3  It  is  doubtful  whether  hot  or  cold  climates  are 
most  favourable  to  fecundity  ;*  so  that  we  may  abstract  climate 
and  broadly  say  that  the  number  of  births  depends  on  the  numlier 
of  marriages.  Births  are  influenced  by  the  seasons ; but,  it  is 
observable  that  this  and  all  other  influences  of  climate  are  more 
felt  in  the  country  than  in  towns ; the  latter  having,  as  Quetelet 
observes,  more  means  of  correcting  the  inequality  of  tempera- 
ture.5 National  character  must  depend  on  mental  laws  because 
we  tind  that  savages  who  are  still  entirely  under  the  dominion 
of  the  physical  world,  have  no  national  character ; all  of  them 
being  equally  vain,  crafty,  cruel,  superstitious,  and  improvident. 
The  mortality  in  the  different  parts  of  Paris  is  determined,  not 
by  the  physical  condition  of  the  different  parts,  but  by  the  state 
of  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants/’  The  average  length 
of  life  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  on  it  depends 
the  nature  of  crime,  since  violent  offences  are  committed  by  the 
young,  fraudulent  ones  by  the  old.  On  age  also  depends  the 
spirit  of  accumulation;  hence  interest  of  money;  hence  wages; 
hence  increased  democracy ; and  this  depends  more  on  man  him- 
self than  on  climate.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  same  places,  i.e. 
where  nature  is  the  same,  mortality  has  diminished,  and  some  of 
the  worst  parts  of  European  India  are  now  less  unhealthy  than 
three  centuries  ago  even  the  best  parts  of  Europe.  Man  lias 
increased  his  longevity  by  his  intellect;  i.e.  by  cultivating  the 
ground,  and  thus  changing  the  temperature  ; drying  morasses  ; 
giving  himself  more  healthy  food  and  plenty  of  it ; ventilation  ; 
improved  medicine.  It  used  to  be  supposed  by  Montesquieu 
that  the  use  of  fish  increased  fecundity,  but  this  is  now  known 
to  lie  false.7  And  the  same  thing  was  formerly  supposed  of 
potatoes  ;e  but  the  truth  is,  wre  know  of  no  physical  influence 

1 Quetelet,  Sur  l’Hotntne,  tome  i.  pp.  42,  43,  45.  * lb.  pp.  4C,  47,  48. 

1 lb.  pp.  49,  50.  * lb.  pp.  72,  75,  76. 

4 Ibid,  tome  i.  pp.  99,  189.  See  also  tome  ii.  pp.  321,  323. 

Ibid,  tome  i.  pp.  152,  153.  1 lb.  tome  i.  p.  IOC. 

" Beil  Jouson  and  Shakespeare. 
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that  increases  population ; it  depends  on  foresight  and  habits  of 
caution.  Compare  the  increase  in  America  and  Ireland.  Popu- 
lation slum  Id  be  increased,  not  by  increasing  the  births,  but  by 
diminishing  the  deaths.  And  this  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first 
place  every  child  costs  an  enormous  sum  of  money  before  he  can 
repay  society.1 *  So  that  the  prosperity  of  a country  depends  not 
on  multiplication  but  on  conservation.  In  the  second  place,  the 
more  adults  there  are  the  greater  the  chance  of  intellectual  dis- 
covery. Tlve  effect  the  great  plague  in  the  fourteenth  century 
had  upon  every  Itranch  of  morals  may  be  .learnt  from  Boccacio 
and  Villani  and  Hccker.  But  now  the  most  frightful  plague 
causes  fewer  deaths  than  the  ordinary  mortality  of  diseases  did  for- 
merly. The  same  remark  holds  good  of  famine.  Comte  says  that 
as  nations  advance  the  differences  between  individuals  increase.3 
This,  if  true,  I may  perhaps  use  as  an  argument  for  the  increased 
influence  of  mental  laws.  Famines  are  now  extinct.  Charles 
Com te a has  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that  those  tribes 
which,  from  the  badness  of  their  country  are  most  exposed  to 
famines,  are  precisely  the  most  treacherous,  suspicious,  and  cruel. 
Montesquieu  thinks  drunkenness  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  but 
this  is  ay  error.4 *  Whatever  be  the  natural  difference  of  soils, 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is  assimilating  them  to  one  common 
standard  by  chemical  manures,  &c.  We  correct  climate  and  food  ; 
as  Liebig  shows,  this  begins  early  in  history  by  an  excess  of  carbon. 
It  is  said  that  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  and  the  in- 
creasing improvement  of  the  country,  wild  beasts,  and  particularly 
tigers,  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  the  North  of  India.  This 
was  observed  by  Bishop  Heber  in  1824  and  1825.*  Hebcr  dis- 
tinctly ascribes  this  to  the  English.  The  inevitable  law  is  non- 
assimilation.  In  America  the  Bed  Indians  are  becoming  extinct. 
We  are  conquering  India,  and  Russia  invading  Turkey  ; and  we  and 
[the]  French  are  meeting  in  Africa.  Our  command  over  nature  is 
now  so  great  that  famines  and  pestilences,  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word,  are  impossible.  Coffee,  the  great  cause  of  temperance,  is 
now  commonly  grown.  Mr.  Stephens,  when  in  Costa  Rica  in  1840, 
says  that  “ Potatoes,  though  indigenous  and  now  scattered  all 
over  Europe,  are  no  longer  the  food  of  the  natives,  and  but  rarely 
found  in  Spanish  America.”6  Liebig 7 pithily  says,  “ Science 


1 See  curious  estimnto  in  Quftolot  Sur  rilomme,  tome  i.  pp.  144,  145. 

* Trait6  de  Legislation,  tome  i.  pp.  291,  292.  ’ lb.  tome  ii.  pp.  274,  275. 

4 Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  318. 

* See  Heber s Journey  through  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  16,  127,  193.  232. 

* Stephens’s  Central  America,  vol.  L p.  362. 

T Lotters  on  Chemistry,  p.  23. 
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renders  the  powers  of  nature  the  servants  of  man,  whilst  empi- 
ricism subjects  man  to  their  service.”  Liebig  says,1  “ The  clear- 
ing of  the  primaeval  forests  of  America,  facilitating  the  access  of 
art  to  that  soil,  so  rich  in  vegetable  remains,  alters  gradually  but 
altogether  its  constitution.”  He  says,*  “ The  origin  of  epidemic 
diseases  may  often  be  referred  to  the  putrefaction  of  great  masses 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matters.”  Notwithstanding  the  grandeur 
of  nature,  the  people  of  North  America  are  not  more  superstitious 
than  the  English,  and  are  less  so  than  the  Scotch  and  Irish. 
Wealth  has  only  two  elements,  the  physical  element  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  the  intellectual  one  of  skilled  labour.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  world  the  physical  element  triumphed, 
as  in  India,  &c.,  but  now  the  intellectual  one  is  in  the  ascendant, 
and  Europe  is  richer  than  Asia. 

It  is  a familiar  remark  that  now  meu  suffer  little  in  cold 
climates  from  cold,  in  hot  climates  from  heat.  By  our  precau- 
tions we  have  baffled  nature.  This  is  said  of  Russia.3  From  the 
Institutes  of  Menu  there  is  “ ground  for  a suspicion  that  the 
famines  which  even  now  are  sometimes  the  scourge  of  India,  were 
more  frequent  in  ancient  times.”4  The  progress  of  knowledge, 
by  explaining  the  most  marvellous  phenomena,  is  equalising  the 
wonders  of  nature,  so  that  even  in  the  United  States  there  is  not 
more  superstition  than  in  England.  In  North  Africa  the  French 
are  advancing,  in  South  Africa  the  English ; and  in  Asia  the 
Russians  are  advancing  in  North  West  Asia.  “ The  outposts  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  have  already  reached  the  Pacific.”4 
“The  total  amount  of  steam  power  in  Great  Britain  is  equal  to 
about  4,0tX),000  men,”6  and  “a  bushel  of  coals  which  costs  only 
a few  pence  in  the  furnace  of  a steam-engine,  generates  a power 
which  in  a few  minutes  will  raise  20,000  gallons  of  water  from  a 
depth  of  360  feet.,  an  effect  which  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
a shorter  time  than  a whole  day  by  twenty  men  working  with  the 
common  pump.”7  Read  Babbage’s  Economy  of  Manufactures. 
Ireland  is  far  better  supplied  with  rivers  than  England,  but, 
(says  Somerville,8  “There  are  2,990  miles  of  canal  in  Britain. 
....  It  is  even  said  that  no  part  of  England  is  more  than 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  water  communication.”  The  laws  of 
earthquakes,  &c.,  are  being  discovered  ; hence  one  great  cause 
even  in  tropical  countries,  is  dying  away,  and  our  wealth  depends 

* Lctti-rs  on  Chemistry,  p.  211.  J P.  230. 

* Custine's  Russia,  tonio  iii.  p.  310. 

4 Elphinstono’s  History  of  India,  p.  49. 

* Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  1.  p.  223. 

» ll>.  p.  313. 


* lb.  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

* lb.  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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less  on  our  mines  than  on  our  own  energy.  Tea  being  brought  into 
Europe  has  diminished  intoxication.'  The  first  civilized  parts  of 
Europe;  were  the  most  fertile — Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Spain  ; 
but  now  improved  agriculture  bears  the  palm.  The  potato  is  now 
generally  cultivated  in  Asia  and  Africa.1 * 3  Even  in  Ireland,  the 
strongest  case  of  all,  the  potato,  has  been  remedied  by  the  pesti- 
lence, and  one  physical  evil  thus  counteracted  another. 

Begin  account  of  triumph  of  intellectual  laws  by  saying  that 
the  chemical,  physiological,  and  economical  laws  I have  laid 
down  are  certain whether  or  no  any  illustrations  from  history  are 
good  or  bad.  But,  like  all  laws,  they  in  their  applications  become 
tendencies  ; and  I shall  now  prove  that  as  civilization  advances, 
although  the  law  remains  intact,  the  tendency  becomes  fainter. 
End  the  chapter  by  saying  that  we  and  the  French  are  even  civi- 
lizing Africa — not  from  love  of  war,  but  from  energy.*  Wheat  is 
now  grown  in  India,  and  so  are  potatoes.  The  progress  of  know- 
ledge has  made  barren  land  fertile,  and  turned  unwholesome 
marshes  and  sand  into  populous  cities.  The  old  civilization  of 
North  Africa  was  Phoenician,  now  it  is  French.  As  to  food  affect- 
ing character  nothing  is  known,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
food  only  acts  by  those  large  social  laws  I have  pointed  out.  In 
some  parts  of  Soudan,  Mahommedanism  has  only  recently  pene- 
trated, but  now  it  has  reached  to 'Zinder,  west  of  Lake  Tchad.4 
Richardson,  whose  experience  is  well  known,  says,5 *  “ only  foreign 
conquest  by  a power  like  Great  Britain  or  France  can  really  ex- 
tirpate slavery  from  Africa.”  In  Mandara,  south  of  Lake  Tchad,  the 
inhabitants  are  Mahommetans.0  “The  greater  part  of  the  natives 
of  Kordofan  prefer  Islamism.”7  Pallrne  says,8  “ I have  heard  through 
several  authentic  sources  that  there  are  but  few  provinces  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  where  Mahommedanism  has  not  already  begun 
to  gain  a footing.” 9 The  Arabs,  now  driven  back  into  their  old 
quarters,  have  relapsed  into  their  old  state.  On  the  entire  absence 
of  mechanical  skill,  even  in  the  Hedjaz,  see  Burckhardt's  Travels 
in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  Burckhardt  says  10  even  of  their  holy 
city,  “Not  a bookshop  or  a bookbinder  is  found  in  Mecca.”  And 

1 an  inaccurate  remark  in  Somorville’s  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.16,  au<l 
on  coffee,  p.  171. 

* See  Common-Place  Rook,  Art.  1186. 

* On  the  probability  of  tho  French  civilizing  tho  desert  of  Sahara,  see  Richardson's 
Travels  in  the  Sahara,  vol.  i.  p.  xxix. 

* Richardson's  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105,  205,  219. 

1 lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

‘ Denham’s  Central  Africa,  p.  117. 

7 Pallmo’s  Travels  in  Kordofun.  p.  184.  * lb.  p.  190. 

* Sec  p.  350.  '•  Vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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at  vol.  ii.  p.  275,  a similar  state  of  things  at  their  other  holy  city, 
Medina.  On  the  other  side,  namely,  in  Oman,  there  is  no  sort  of 
literature.1  In  Europe,  nature  more  languid  and  less  extreme  ; 
soil  less  fertile  ; climate  less  hot ; nature  less  majestic,  and  thus 
inspires  less  awe.  The  so-called  Republics  of  South  America  are 
not  democratic.2  Now  the  accumulated  energies  of  Europe  are 
forcing  themselves  upon  the  faded  remnants  of  old  civilization 
and  destroying  them.  “ Egypt  formerly  fed  7,000,000  of  people, 
and  provided  grain  for  exportation  ; now  she  with  difficulty  sus- 
tains 2,500,000.”®  In  Europe,  mild  and  healthy  climate  lowers 
profits  and  raises  wages ; hence  democracy.  Then  show  that  this 
industrial  energy  is  also  aided  by  nature  being  generally  less 
grand  and  oppressive ; and  that  in  Europe  the  physical  laws  are 
constantly  in  abeyance,  and  intellect  more  and  more  continues  its 
encroachment  on  matter.  The  wheat  of  Europe  is  a dear  food.4 
Without  the  least  evidence  wheat  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  Palestine.®  In  Italy  and  in  Spain  most  (?)  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  and  there  have  been  nurtured  worst  forms  of  Christian 
superstition.  Azara 6 well  says  that  in  America  nature  is  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  America  ab- 
sorbed by  the  United  States  an  offshoot  of  Peru.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  Thibet.7  In  1852,  it  is  said8  that  “printing-presses 
have  l>een  set  up  all  through  the  East  India  Company’s  terri- 
tories.” No  part  of  Europe  is  within  the  tropics,  nor  is  [there] 
auywhere  cheap  food.  The  soil  is  not  too  fertile,  and  it  is  certain 
that  rain  diminishes  as  we  advance  from  the  Equator.9  European 
civilization  the  first  in  which  both  men  and  women  had  influence ; 
though  in  the  case  of  Greece  the  Asiatic  contact  somewhat 
weakened  the  influence  of  women.  When  I mention  the  super- 
stition of  Spain  and  Italy,  say  that  in  America  high  wages  are 
one  of  the  causes  of  democracy.  Darwin  10  says,  “ I think  there 
will  not  in  another  half  cent  ury  be  a wild  Indian  nort  h ward  from 
the  Rio  Negro  ” (the  Negro  is  in  east  of  Patagonia).  On  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  other  barlwirous  races  see  Darwin,  pp.  520, 
534.  In  Italy  and  Spain  superstitious,  the  arts,  painting,  but  not 

’ See  Wollstcd’s  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319.  And  Niebuhr’s  Descrip- 
tion de  1* Arabic,  pp.  161,  188,  189. 

* .See  on  the  Republics  of  La  Plata,  M'Culloch’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii. 

p.  616. 

* Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  280. 

* See  Meyer’s  Geography  of  Plnnts,  pp.  292,  294,  295. 

* See  Lyoll’s  Geology,  p.  585.  * Ameriquc  Meridionals,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

* Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  377. 

* lb.  vol.  xiii.  p.  211. 

* See  the  table  in  Prout’s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  296. 

**  Journal,  p.  122. 
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poetry.  The  only  remedy  to  this  deductiveness  is  physical  studies, 
which  no  Asiatics  ever  had — nothing  but  astronomy.  Even  Ali- 
son 1 * confesses  that  after  Napoleon’s  expedition  to  Egypt  our  deci- 
sive superiority  over  barbarians  is  no  longer  a disputable  matter. 
On  the  great  mineral  treasures  of  Spain  see  Liebig’s  “ Letters  on 
Chemistry,”  p.  499.  The  Esquimaux  are  “gradually  wasting 
away.”  Simpson’s  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  309. 
Sadler3  says,  “The  most  prolific  surface  beyond  all  comparison  in 
Central  Europe  was,  on  the  unanimous  authority  of  all  writers, 
especially  agricultural  ones,  originally  and  naturally  one  of  the 
most  sterile.  I need  not  say  I allude  to  the  Netherlands  and 
notv  Belgium  is  the  most  thickly  peopled.  “ The  annual  produce 
of  iron  in  round  numbers  is  in  Great  Britain  1,500,000  tons,”  or 
about  500,000  made  in  England,  500,000  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, 500,000  in  Scotland.”3  But  it  availed  little  that 
those  things  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  until  the  skill  of  men 
drew  them  forth.  It  is  said  that  we  could  grow  silk  in  England 
and  Ireland,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supply.4  Plenty 
of  coals  in  China;*  and  so  there  always  were  in  North  America. 

Famine  is  now  “ impossible.”  G 


DISPUTES  AMONG  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Afteii  giving  an  account  of  the  use  of  statistics,  political  eco- 
nomy, metaphysics,  &c.,  add  the  following : — 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  as  soon  as  these  important 
accessions  to  history  began  to  be  studied,  history  itself  would 
receive  a corresponding  increase  of  strength  and  dignity.  But. 
unhappily  for  the  interests  of  knowledge,  these  subjects  had 
scarcely  assumed  a distinct  form  when  men,  not  seeing  the  con- 
nection between  them,  committed  the  serious  error  of  treating 
them  as  separate  and  independent  sciences.  We  thus  have  meta- 
physicians, political  economists,  statisticians,  writers  on  jurispru- 
dence, writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  on  the  history  of 

1 History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  pp.  652,  653. 

* Law  of  Population,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

1 Report  of  British  Association  for  1848.  p.  15. 

* Report  of  British  Association  for  1849,  p.  82.  And  see  Report  for  1839,  Trans- 
actions of  Sections,  pp.  87-89. 

4 See  Davis's  Chinese,  vol.  iii.  p.  133. 

* Hcrschul  On  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  65. 
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literature,  on  civil  history,  on  military  history,  on  ecclesiastical 
history.  All  these  we  have  in  abundance.  (Speak  here  of  Euro- 
pean literature  generally.  In  England  there  is  a great  deficiency 
of  original  writers  on  many  of  these  subjects.)  But  all  of  them 
^aggerate  the  utility  of  their  own  pursuits,  and  undervalue  those 
in  which  they  are  not  engaged.  Instead  of  working  together  as 
friends  and  allies,  they  struggle  together  as  rivals  and  enemies. 
Instead  of  showing  how  all  knowledge  converges,  they  do  every- 
thing to  increase  its  divergence.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
has  been  most  mischievous,  and  that  in  two  different  ways  Not 
only  has  much  been  left  undone,  which,  by  a more  comprehensive 
process  might  have  been  achieved,  but  men  of  large  and  philo- 
sophic minds  have  been  so  offended  by  the  contracted  spirit  in 
which  these  studies  are  pursued  that  they  have  neglected  them 
ior  the  more  attractive  pursuits  of  physical  science.  This  explains 
what  would  otherwise  appear  a very  unnatural  feature  in  the  lite- 
rature of  this  great  age,  that  a vast  majority  of  the  finest  living 
intellects  are  occupied  in  interrogating  the  phenomena  of  tlio 
inorganic  world  and  the  laws  by  which  those  phenomena  are  re- 
gulated. The  result  has  been  that  topics  of  the  most  surpassing 
importance— the  extent  and  functions  of  the  human  mind,  the 
origin  and  condition  of  human  knowledge  and  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  which  it  may  pretend,  the  foundation  of  ""morals  and 
religion,  the  action  of  law  and  customs  upon  religion  and  its  re- 
action upon  them,  the  connection  between  the  riches  of  a country 
and  the  virtue  of  a country,  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  causes 
O an  increase  of  crime,  the  accumulation  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth  -many  of  these  subjects  which  form  the  top  and  pinnacle 
°f  iU  kn°,wled*f’  have  teen,  with  a few  well-known  exceptions 
abandoned  to  those  inferior  men  who  conduct  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  fondly  expect  that  they  will  receive  their 
final  solution  amidst  the  agitations  of  a popular  assembly 

A few  instances  of  the  contracted  spirit  in  which  some  of  the 
most  important,  topics  have  been  treated  by  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  win  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  It  is  an  undoubted 
truth  that  everything  which  tends  to  hamper  the  movements  and 
‘""'t  ho  responsibilities  of  individual  men  is  in  itself  a serious 
evil;  but,  like  all  other  evils,  should  lie  practised  if  the  balance 
of  advantage  is  on  its  side.  Now  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
hat  men  who  have  power  are  likely  to  abuse  it,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  upper  classes  is  to  oppress  the  lower  classes 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  will  suppose  that  we  are  called 
on  to  give  an  opinion  upon  what  seems  a very  simple  question- 
the  propriety  of  landlords  inserting  clauses  in  their  leases  which 
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shall  bind  the  tenants  as  to  the  management  of  their  farms.  Now, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  fact  that  landlords  being  better 
educated  than  their  tenants,  and  having  a more  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  land,  are  more  likely  to  know  and  recommend  the 
l>est  course  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Here 
then  we  have  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of 
stringent  clauses  in  leases.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  arise 
grave  moral  and  political  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  measure 
which  not  only  increases  the  power  of  landlords,  but,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  responsibility  of  the  tenant,  lessens  the  necessity 
which  he  woidd  be  under,  if  his  choice  were  unconditional,  of  in- 
forming himself  as  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivation.  A sound 
opinion  can  only  be  given  by  weighing  these  conflicting  argu- 
ments and  comparing  the  moral  gain  with  the  economical  loss. 
(I  by  no  means  admit  that  there  would  necessarily  be  an  econo- 
mical loss  if  leases  were  unfettered  ; but  I concede  it  in  order  to 
simplify  this  illustration.)  But  instead  of  doing  this,  the  moralist 
obstinately  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  controlling 
the  tenant ; and  supposes  that  he  shows  the  whole  question  when 
he  shows  the  folly  of  limiting  the  alternatives  of  men,  and  thus 
depriving  them  of  what,  may  be  called  the  practical  education  of 
life.  Just  in  the  same  way  the  political  economist  as  obstinately 
refuses  to  recognise  the  moral  argument,  and  tests  the  whole 
question  by  an  inquiry  as  to  which  method  will  most  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  land.  The  consequence  is  that  moralists 
and  political  economists,  instead  of  combining  together  with  a 
common  aim,  despise  each  other’s  objects ; and  by  this  lament- 
able disunion  the  breach  between  these  two  great  sciences  is  every 
year  becoming  more  hopelessly  irreparable.  In  the  same  spirit, 
some  eminent  authors  have  estimated  different  epochs  by  drawing 
the  standard  from  their  private  studies.  Even  in  the  more  ab- 
stract branches  of  moral  knowledge  a similar  course  has  l>een 
adopted.  M.  Cousin,  who  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest 
metaphysician  that  France  has  possessed  since  the  death  of 
Descartes,  has  struck  out  a very  beautiful  theory  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  of  which  I shall  presently  give  a detailed  ac- 
count. It  now  only  concerns  me  to  mention  that  this  great 
thinker  despises  statistical  and  physiological  science. 

• •••••• 

The  real  causes  of  the  rise  of  Holland  are  not  yet.  known.  It 
is  idle  to  ascribe  it  merely  to  liberty  and  industry,  for  other 
nations  have  been  free  and  laborious  without  being  great.  A 
celebrated  German  writer  ascribes  their  great  wealth  to  the  aug- 
mented demand  for  commodities  caused  by  the  influx  of  gold  into 
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Europe,  the  price  of  which  commodities  he  supposes  the  Dutch 
were  able  to  fix.'  This  is  a striking  instance  of  the  impossibility 
of  writing  history  without  a knowledge  of  political  economy. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tub  strong  prejudices  that  exist  against  systems  which  even 
savour  of  materialism  are,  perhaps,  a natural  reaction  against 
the  exaggerated  philosophy  of  such  writers  as  Mandeville,  Helve- 
tiuB,  and  Lamarck.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  pre- 
judices are  very  unfavourable  to  the  general  progress  of  knowledge. 
Because  the  supporters  of  a particular  school  of  metaphysics  have 
laid  down  that  the  habits  of  man  are  entirely  the  result  of  his 
physical  organisation,  modern  writers,  indignant  at  such  a dogma, 
have  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  influence.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  metaphysician  is  incapable  of  deciding  this  question  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  physiologist.  A single  instance  will 
illustrate  my  meaning.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great  object  of 
food  is  to  remedy  the  waste  of  the  body,  which  it  does  by  sup- 
plying fibrine  to  the  tissues,  and  hematine,  globuline,  and  serum 
to  the  blood.  The  greater  part  of  the  process  by  winch  this  is 
accomplished  is  perfectly  understood ; but  the  effect  produced  on 
the  tissues  and  on  the  blood  by  different  food  still  remains  to  be 
ascertained.  That,  supposing  other  things  equal,  the  state  of  the 
chyme  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  food,  is  uow  universally 
admitted  ; and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  chyle  is 
equally  susceptible.  If  this  is  the  case,  if  the  chyle  is  really 
modified  by  the  nourishment  which  supplies  it,  then  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  blood  can  escape  the  contagion. 
A few  well  directed  experiments  would  set  the  question  at  rest; 
and,  should  it  appear  that  the  blood  of  a single  man  is  affected  by 
li is  food,  it  will  follow  that  the  blood  of  an  entire  people  must  be 
affected  by  their  national  food.  The  chemist  would  then  step  in, 
and  would  show  that  certain  states  of  the  blood  are  incidental  to 
certain  diseases.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  should  inquire 
into  the  connection  between  diseases  of  the  body  and  peculiarities 
of  the  mind — we  should  inquire,  for  instance,  to  what  diseases  the 
poet  was  most  subject,  and  to  what  the  mathematician — he  who 
most  cultivated  the  imagination  as  compared  with  him  who  most 


1 Schiller’s  Werke,  band  viii.  pp.  1ft,  1(1,  StuM|pirt,  1838. 
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cultivated  the  intellect,  popularly  so  called.  Having  thus  built 
up  a chain  of  facts,  the  possibility  of  which  none  who  have  studied 
the  subject  can  deny,  we  should  be  in  possession  of  some  main 
principles  by  which  we  could  eliminate  the  influence  of  national 
food  upon  national  character.  It  would  then  only  remain  for  the 
antiquary  to  furnish  us  with  a history  of  the  different  foods  to 
enable  us  to  apply  our  principles  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the 
human  mind. 

• •••••• 

M.  Damiron  observes,  “ La  philosophic  de  M.  de  Tracy  ne 
saurait  £t.re  consideree  comme  une  theorie  satisfaisante,  elle  peche 
par  sa  base  en  se  fondant  sur  la  physiologie.”  1 * Now  this  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  All  that  I say  is  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  is  not  yet  certain  what  is  the  real  base  of  philosophy. 

Except  by  the  means  of  physiology,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
estimate  the  effects,  if  effects  there  are,  caused  by  the  difference 
of  races. 

In  1804,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had  received  a medical 
education,  writes  from  Bombay,  “ Dr.  Moseley’s  paradox  I now 
perfectly  understand — that  the  diseases  of  hot  countries  arise 
chiefly  from  cold.  No  doubt  cold  is  the  immediate  cause  of  most 
of  them  i.e.,  he  means  people  are  too  eager  to  enjoy  the  cool- 
ness when  it  comes.3 

The  result  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  observations  in  India 
were  to  make  him  believe  that  the  Hindoos  were  of  an  inferior 
race.3 

Lawrence 4 says,  “ To  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy 
from  facts  flemished  by  the  human  subject  only,  would  be  like 
writing  the  natural  history  of  our  species  from  observing  the 
inhabitants  of  a single  town  or  village.” 

We  have  some  very  curious  evidence  of  the  physical  effects  of 
moral  degradation  in  Ireland.5 

Fletcher,  in  his  elaborate  essays  on  Moral  and  Educational 
Statistics,  supposes  that  there  is  in  different  races  a different 
tendency  to  crime.6  It  has  been  observed7  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  there  is  a great  mortality  among  the  negro  troops. 


1 Damiron,  Histoiro  de  la  Physiologie,  tome  i.  p.  113. 

7 Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  8vo,  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

* See  his  letter  to  Degerando,  in  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  by  his  Son, 
1835,  i.  294,  295. 

4 Lectures  on  Man,  &e.,  1844,  p.  CO. 

1 See  Prichard’s  Physical  History  of  Mnnkind,  toI.  ii.  p.  349. 

• Journal  of  tho  Statistical  Society,  vol.  x.  203,  and  vol.  xii.  pp.  226-228. 

’ Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  428,  429. 
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A remarkable  fact  is  that  “ the  proportion  of  boys  born  among 
the  Jews  is  much  larger  than  among  Christians.”  1 

Whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  race,  all  our  evidence  shows 
that  intellect  is  equal.  As  to  the  negroes,  Gregorie  first  showed 
this.  As  to  the  Hindoos,  no  one  will  doubt  their  power  who  has 
looked  into  their  profound  metaphysical  inquiries ; and  for  their 
presc'/it  ability,  see  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
109,  236,  255. 

The  climate  of  Mauritius  is  “ unfavourable  to  the  negro  con- 
stitution, while  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  decidedly  evil 
influence  on  that  of  Europeans.” 2 The  fecundity  of  the  Icelandic 
women  is  extraordinary,  they  often  having  twenty  children.3 
In  India,  unlike  Europe,  there  is  an  “ immense  excess  of  males 
over  females.”4 

Fletcher  has  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  race  on  crime.5 


CLIMATE. 

Tocqueyille6  observes  that  in  the  southern  states  of  North 
America  the  climate  makes  labour  very  unpleasant;  hence  slavery, 
and  hence,  I may  add,  all  the  evils  that  slavery  brings.  Ami 
Tocqueville  remarks7  that  in  those  hot  countries  the  culture  of 
rice  is  dangerous  to  health,  and  would  hardly  be  undertaken  by 
free  men.  Besides  this,8  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  require  in 
their  cultivation  constant  care : there  is  a premium  on  domestic 
slavery.  In  hot  climates  the  phenomena  arc  more  sudden,  alarm- 
ing, and  startling — hence  men  are  more  superstitious.  An  im- 
portant effect  of  climate  is  that  when  it  lowers  the  mortality,  it 
diminishes  the  accumulating  spirit,  raises  profits,  and  lowers 
wages.  Hence  no  democracy  in  hot  climates  and  no  scepticism. 
Lunacy  rare  in  tropical  climates.9  The  decline  of  Kome  has  been 
accompanied  by  a change  in  the  climate.10  “We  believe,  indeed, 
that  it  will  be  found  wholly  impossible,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  carry  on  the  culture  of  sugar  on  its  present 

1 Journal  of  tho  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  268  ; see  also  ix.  p.  81. 

* Ibid.  xii.  390. 

1 Ibid.  xiv.  8,  10.  4 Ibid.  xv.  327. 

4 Ibid.  xii.  236. 

* Democratic  en  Amuriquo,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.  ’ Ibid.  p.  171. 

" Ibid.  p.  172. 

* Statistical  Society,  vol.  viii.  pp.  62,  63.  '*  Ibid.  xv.  173. 
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plan  in  tropical  countries  by  the  agency  of  really  free  la- 
bourers.” 1 

In  England  the  temperature  does  not  produce  much  effect  in 
determining  the  relation  of  the  different  classes  of  disease,  “with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  those  which  form  a measure  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  sexual  passion,  which  were  in  excess  during  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  a fact  which  corresponds  with  and 
corroborates  our  experience  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on 
crime  against  the  person.”  8 More  rape,  I suppose,  in  summer. 
Montesquieu,  I think,  says  that  in  the  East  the  intellectual  and 
physical  advantages  of  women  occur  at  different  times.  In  the 
tropics,  the  earthquakes,  tempests,  constant  danger  from  wild 
beasts,  &c.,  alarm  men ; and  they  even  deify  wild  beasts.  In  hot 
climates,  Dature  being  favourable,  invention  is  not  necessary.  But 
to  this,  slavery  being  added,  there  arose  that  apparent  civilization 
found  in  Arabic  palaces.  While  a warm  climate  renders  labour 
painful,  it  also  renders  thought  and  invention  unnecessary.  Hence 
a low  standard  of  comfort,  which  lowers  wages  and  perpetuates 
tyranny.  But  as  the  fertility  of  the  ground  secures  some  leisure  at 
an  earlier  period  of  society  than  men  can  find  in  cold  climates,  we 
find  that  the  Asiatics  produce  some  thinkers  and  philosophers  at 
an  earlier  period  than  cold  countries. 

Climate  does  not  affect  strength,  causes  danger,  and  therefore 
superstition.  In  cold  climates  men  too  busy  in  getting  food  to 
think. 

In  hot  [cold?]  countries  it  is  believed  that  hell  is  cold  : and  it 
Inis  been  ingeniously  doubted  whether  metempsychosis  could  have 
risen  in  a hot  climate.  Comte  3 says  that  Montesquieu  did  not, 
properly  speaking,  consider  the  influence  of  climate,  but  merely 
the  immediate  influence  exercised  by  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  Comte  never  notes  the  indirect  influence  of  climate, 
which  Laing  has  so  well  pointed  out.  In  hot  climates,  nature 
being  bountiful,  man  is  not  obliged  to  use  foresight.  He  says  * 
that  Montesquieu  borrowed  his  remarks  from  Chardin,  and  lie 
himself  got  it  from  Hippocrates,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Bodin. 
In  hot  countries  men  arc  short  lived.  Heber a says  drunkenness  is 
rare  in  India.  And  in  1824  he  writes : 6 “ The  general  sobriety  of 
the  Hindoos,  a virtue  which  they  possess  in  common  with  most 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates.” 

Symes,  when  at  a great  public  festival  at  Pegu,  observed  with 
surprise  that  the  Burmese  of  all  classes  were  assembled  in  great 

* Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xx.  p.  232.  * Ibid.  vi.  148. 

’ Traits  do  la  Legislation,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  * Ibid.  116. 

* Journey  through  India,  rol.  ii.  p.  486.  * Ibid.  rol.  iii.  p.  356. 
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numbers,  “ without  their  committing  one  act  of  intemperance,  or 
being  disgraced  by  a single  instance  of  intoxication.”  1 * Climate 
does  not  affoct  strength.  Look  at  Laplanders  and  Esquimaux,  and 
the  powerful  Galla.  Kohl  * says  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
“ In  countries  where  the  different  seasons  glide  mildly  into  one 
another,  there  are  always  a hundred  resources  and  make-shifts  to 
supply  a particular  scarcity.  Nowhere,  consequently,  is  the  .agri- 
culturist tormented  by  so  many  anxious  cares  as  in  these  coun- 
tries ; and  nowhere  does  the  population  fluctuate  so  continually 
between  plenty  and  want.”  Neander 3 says  of  Egypt : “ From 
hence  Monachism  spread  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  where  the  climate 
was  more  favourable  to  such  a mode  of  life,  and  where  too,  even 
at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  Jews  much  that  was  analogous  had 
already  existed.”  The  American  climate  is  said  to  be  favourable 
to  the  increase  of  nervous  diseases.  Connect  this  with  my  notes 
on  the  way  nervous  diseases  and  plague  caused  superstition.  Un- 
healthy climates  shorten  life : hence  an  excess  of  young  men : 
hence  a cause  of  the  ardour  and  imprudence  of  the  Americans. 
See  my  America.  Unhealthy  climates  weaken  the  energies  and 
desire  of  accumulation.  See  on  this  Political  Economy.  Ban- 
croft 4 * observes  that  there  is  no  country  where  work  can  be  carried 
on  out  of  doors  so  regularly  all  through  the  year.  Wright 6 says 
of  the  eighth  century,  “ In  the  legends  of  this  period  the  craters 
of  volcanoes  were  believed  to  be  entries  to  hell.”  Custine 6 ob- 
serves that  the  Russians  are  great  imitators,  but  have  no  origi- 
nality. In  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (article  Climate)  it  is  said  7 that, 
as  a general  rule,  the  temperature  of  countries  between  the  tropics 
and  the  poles  depends  on  latitude ; but  that  in  the  tropics  this 
rule  does  not  apply.  For  this  reasons  are  given,  and  “ this  rea- 
soning is  not  contradicted  by  experience.  The  countries  in  which 
the  greatest  degree  of  heat  is  experienced  lie  near  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  They  are  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  the 
Tehama  of  Arabia,  and  Mekran  in  Beloochistan.”  Feuchters- 
leben  • says,  44  There  are  numerous  examples  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  respiratory  and  psychical  functions.  The  courageous 
and  cheerful  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  mountains,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  lowlands,  and  especially  of 

1 Byrnes's  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

1 Russia,  8vo,  1844,  p.  363. 

* llistory  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

4 History  of  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  pp.  65-59. 

4 Wright,  Riog.  Rrit.  Lit.,  i.  342. 

0 Russic,  iv.  317,  318. 

’ Vol.  vii.  p.  260. 

* Medical  Psychology,  p 178. 
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those  who  breathe  the  close  air  of  towns,  is  well  known.” 
Broussais  1 says  that,  having  practised  and  made  autopsies  in  the 
north,  as  well  as  in  the  south,  he  has  found  that  the  more  men 
live  indoors  the  more  numerous  are  the  aberrations  of  nutrition, 
as  great  tumours  and  other  organic  alterations.  But  by  living  out 
of  doors,  and  inhaling  and  excreting  in  open  air,  the  body  be- 
comes condensed  and  less  liable  to  those  “ monstrueuses  deforma- 
tions ” and  “ aussi  les  cadavres  sont  ils  en  general  secs  et  maigres 
dans  les  pays  chauds.”  Mrs.  Somerville  2 says,  “ The  average  age  of 
a nation,  or  the  mean  duration  of  life,  has  a considerable  influence 
on  the  character  of  a people.  The  average  age  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  is  twenty-six  years  seven  months.  By  the 
census  the  average  age  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  is  twenty-two  years  two  months.  In  England 
there  are  1365  persons  in  every  10,000  who  have  attained  fifty 
years  of  age,  and,  consequently,  of  experience:  while  in  the 
United  States  only  830  have  arrived  at  that  age  : hence  in  the 
United  States  the  moral  predominance  of  the  young  and  pas- 
sionate is  greatest.”  3 

The  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  whirlwind,  the  imposing 
majesty  of  nature,  forests,  mountains,  and  deserts.  There  is  an 
interesting  note  on  the  Law  of  Hurricanes  in  Somerville’s 
Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Mrs.  Somerville  4 says,  “ Whirl- 
winds in  tropical  countries  occur  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  by 
night,  as  well  as  by  day,  and  come  without  the  smallest  notice.” 
At  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  she  says,  “Professor  Dove  has  shown  from  a 
comparison  of  observations  that  northern  and  central  Asia  have 
what  may  be  termed  a true  continental  climate,  both  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  that  is  to  say,  a hot  summer  and  cold  winter ; that 
Europe  has  a true  insular  or  sea  climate  in  both  seasons,  the 
summers  being  cool  and  the  winters  mild.”  Connect  this  with  the 
immense  size  of  Asia,  Africa,  aud  America ; hence  men  become 
irregular,  fitful,  and  capricious — as  everyone  may  understand  by 
noticing  the  impetus  of  habit  and  beauty  of  undeviating  method. 
Get  Johnson’s  Physical  Atlas,  highly  praised  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville. Wilkinson  observes  that  in  hot  countries  vegetables  are 
more  wholesome  than  meat ; but  he  evidently  knows  not  why. 
In  hot  climates  perhaps  women  are  precocious ; but  at  all  events 
experience  is  wanting  in  very  young  wives.  In  hot  climates 
clothes,  &c.,  are  less  costly.5  End  the  laws  of  climate  and  pre- 

1 Exnmen  ties  Doctrines  medicales,  vol  ii.  p.  311. 

7 Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

* See  my  America.  * Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

* Guizot,  Civilization  en  Europe,  p.  97. 
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cede  the  laws  of  religion  by  saying  that  in  Europe  accumulation 
of  wealth  was,  until  the  intellect  came  into  play,  much  slower 
than  in  Asia ; but  this  fully  compensated  by  the  fact  that  in 
Europe  climate  makes  men  more  hardy,  more  methodical,  and 
more  intellectual.  Diodorus  Siculus,1  describing  a volcanic 
irruption,  says,  “ The  violent  irruption  of  the  fiery  matter  is  so 
wonderful,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  some 
Divine  power.”  Hot  climate  shortens  life,  and  thus  raising 
interest,  will,  if  other  things  are  equal,  lower  wages.  The  very 
vague  and  contradictory  opinions  respecting  the  influence  of 
climate,  which  have  been  put  forward  by  different  writers,  from 
Hippocrates  to  our  own  time,  are  collected  in  two  elaborate 
Dissertations  by  Sir  W.  Ainslie.a  Elliotson3  says,  “The  average 
life  of  all  ranks  in  the  Peninsula  in  India  falls  one-eighth  below 
what  it  is  in  Europe,  and  the  sixtieth  year  is  seldom  attained 
there.”  On  the  fear  caused  by  thunder,  see  Erman’s  Travels  in 
Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 


CRIME. 

Mu.  Fletcher,  in  his  valuable  Essays  in  vols.  x.  xi.  xii.  of  The 
Statistical  Society’s  Journal,  has  proved  that  in  England  there 
is  a correspondence  between  the  increase  of  education  and  dimi- 
nution of  crime.  But  this,  I believe,  is  because  with  us  edu- 
cation is  not  compulsory.  In  France,4  Sweden,  and  Prussia  it 
is  compulsory,  and  therefore  produces  no  good,  for  force  cannot 
check  a disease  by  attacking  its  symptoms.  Even  if  it  were  to  be 
shown  that  education  and  diminished  crime  did  go  together,  it 
would  l>e  doubtful  which  is  the  cause  : but  we  know  from  Guerry 
that  in  France  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  real  thing  is  the 
increased  comfort  of  men,  and  then  their  increased  independence 
and  foresight.  It  is  not  that  crime  is  more  common  now  than 
formerly,  but  that  it  is  more  commonly  punished.  Formerly  the 
people  sympathised  with  the  offender ; now  they  sympathise  with 
the  law,  because  it  is  more  merciful.  Besides  this,  we  have  a 
better  police.  Education  is  evidence  of  comfortable  circum- 
stances ; but  what  is  the  use  of  nimv  luting  the  symptom,  as  the 
French  and  Prussians  do.  We  might  as  well  think  that  we  could 

1 Hook  xi.  chup.  27,  by  Ilooth,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

* Journal  of  Asintic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13-42  ; vol.  iii.  pp.  65-93. 

* Human  Physiology,  p.  1038. 

* Error.— [Ed.] 
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give  a corpse  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  by  painting  its  face.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a merchant  or  a banker  picking  a pocket  or  stealing 
a fowl  ? but  no  one  will  say  that  all  merchants  are  moral  men. 
They  have  no  temptation.  Crimes  apparently  increasing  are  in 
reality  diminishing.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  only  register  a 
few  crimes,  and  those  not  the  most  important.  2nd.  The  real 
measure  of  crime  in  a moral  point  of  view  is  temptation,  and 
temptation  is  now  greater  than  it  ever  was.  The  most  active 
cause  of  crime  is  drunkenness,  and  this  is  caused  partly  by  misery, 
partly  by  ignorance,  which  makes  men  think  it  a remedy , and 
partly  by  a want  of  intellectual  occupation.  Crime  may  be  con- 
sidered socially  or  morally.  In  the  last  case,  it  has  not  increased 
so  fast  as  temptation.  In  the  former  case,  society  is  certainly 
.safer  now  than  it  ever  was,  as  any  man  must  know  who  has  read 
light  literature,  <tc.  Game-laws,  which  have  made  poachers  in 
order  to  amuse  gentlemen.  On  crimes  indirectly  caused  by 
poaching,  see  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  58.  In 
vol.  xii.  pp.  231-236,  Mr.  Fletcher  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
elaborate  Essays  on  Moral  Statistics. 

For  a remarkable  instance  of  a regular  ratio  between  crime 
and  education  see  Quetelet,  Sur  l’Homme,  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  For 
tables  of  crime  in  France  and  Belgium  see  Quetelet,  Sur 
l’Homme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  167,  169,  174,  214,  298,  313. 

In  the  same  country  the  difference  in  crime  will  depend  on  the 
changes  of  society,  the  price  of  food,  &e.  In  different  countries 
we  must  make  allowance  for  the  different  state  of  the  police,  the 
difference  in  manners,  morals,  and  knowledge  ; and,  above  all,  the 
fact  that  some  countries  punish  as  crimes  those  acts  which  other 
countries  allow  to  pass  with  impunity. 

On  the  influence  aye  exercises  over  crime  see  Quetelet, 
tome  i.  p.  20;  tome  ii.  pp.  227-234,  238,  239,  242.  Journal 
of  Statistical  Society,  ix.  pp.  224-226  ; xiv.  p.  356 ; ii.  pp.  329- 
330. 

On  the  influence  of  season#  over  crime,  see  Quetelet,  Sur 
1’Homme,  tome  ii.  pp.  211,  212,  244. 

The  chaplain  of  a great  prison  in  Connecticut  told  Mr.  Abdy 
“ that  the  generality  of  convicts  were  in  point  of  intellect  below 
mediocrity.”'  Laing2  well  says  that  no  men  are  so  moral  as  the 
Londoners,  for  they  have  to  struggle  more  with  temptation  ; aud 
what  is  virtue  but  temptation  conquered  ? Should  we  praise  a 
savage  for  not  committing  burglary  where  there  are  no  houses — 
for  not  being  a pickpocket  where  men  wear  no  clothes  ? The 

1 Abdy's  United  Staten,  Lond.  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
s Laing' s Notes  of  a Traveller,  1st  series,  pp.  281,  282. 
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diminution  of  crime  is  solely  due  to  the  people,  and  depends 
on  them  far  more  than  on  government.  Thus  in  America  the 
police  is  wretched,  but  such  is  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with 
the  government  that  in  no  country,  says  Tocqueville,  does  crime 
so  rarely  escape.1 

In  England,  in  1838,  we  hear,3  “It  will  probably  excite  some 
astonishment  that  one  child  of  eight  years  old,  two  of  nine,  and 
eight  of  ten,  should  l>e  imprisoned,  even  under  commuted  sen- 
tences, for  three  years.”  Crime  committed  for  the  sake  of  finding 
a home  in  prison  see  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.  Very 
few  young  criminals  have  both  parents  alive.3  Drunkenness  caused 
by  an  ignorant  belief  that  without  spirits  and  beer  strength  to 
work  cannot  be  kept  up.4  And  yet  most  crime  is  caused  by 
drunkenness.5 

In  an  able  and  interesting  paper  on  Norfolk  Island,  it  is  said 
that  the  convicts  there  have  no  fear  of  death,  never  having  an  idea 
that  they  have  committed  any  moral  offence  ;6  and  “ not  to  have 
committed  some  great  offence  is  often  considered  to  indicate  a 
want  of  spirit.”7  In  England  and  Wales,  from  1805  to  1842, 
crime  continued  constantly  to  increase;  but  in  1843,  1844,  and 
1 845,  steadily  decreased.8  This  was  the  result  of  prosperity.  Even 
in  1846,  it  is  admitted  that  the  lower  orders  were  goaded  into 
crime  because  in  London  they  had  no  civil  rights,  the  practical 
operation  of  the  law  leaving  them  “ wholly  remediless.”9  Tables  of 
crime  afford  no  evidence  of  its  increase,  but  only  of  its  detection.10 
More  females  are  acquitted  than  males.11 

The  greater  the  amount  of  misery  and  depression,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  drunkenness.13  “ The  tendency  to  crime  in  the  male 
sex  five  times  greater  than  in  the  female  sex.” 13  Crime  diminishes 
as  education  increases.14  Crime  caused  by  want  of  employment,1* 
and  by  poverty;16  and  it  is  greater  where  there  are  large  farms 
and  the  lower  classes  have  no  land.17 

Mr.  Fletcher,  in  summing  up  the  result  of  his  elaborate  Essays 


1 Tocquf-villo,  Democrat ie  en  Amerique,  tomo  i.  pp.  170,  307. 

* Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  242.  Soo  also  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 


* lb.  vol.  vii,  p.  241. 

* lb.  vol.  viii.  p.  29. 

■ lb.  vol.  ix.  pp.  177,  179,  180. 
'•  lb.  vol.  x.  p.  39. 

'*  lb.  vol.  xi.  pp.  133,  134. 


* lb.  vol.  vi.  pp.  153-254. 

4 lb.  vol.  i.  p.  124  ; vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

’ lb.  vol.  viii.  p.  48. 

* lb.  vol.  ix.  p.  298  ; vol.  x.  p.  47. 

" lb.  vol.  x.  p.  43. 

11  lb.  vol.  xi.  p.  153. 

" lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  98 ; vol.  iii.  p.  332  ; voL  ix.  pp.  233,  234,  235,  236;  vol.  x.  pp.  19; 
316,  327 ; vol.  xi.  pp.  141,  143,  146,  155;  vol.  xii.  pp.  152,  154,  202,  219,  229,  230. 
'»  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  266. 

'*  lb.  vol.  iii.  pp.  289,  290  ; vol.  xiii.  pp.  64,  70;  vol  xiv.  p.  233. 

*’  lb.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  64,  68. 
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on  Crime  and  Education  in  England  says,  “ A great  excess  of 
crime  is  observed  to  follow  every  considerable  access  to  the  price 
of  food.”1 

I can  scarcely  entertain  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  Socrates  and 
defended  by  Plato,  that  “ no  one  is  voluntarily  wicked.”  2 


MIDDLE  STATE  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  BEFORE  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Tub  first  great  improvement  was  the  Crusades,  which,  by  making 
Europe  one. , accustomed  the  chroniclers  to  take  a large  view  of 
affairs.  Then  came  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  which  made  Europe 
logical..  The  rise  of  poetry  drew  off  the  imaginative  men  from 
history,  and  thus  there  became  less  fiction  and  more  dryness,  i.e. 
chronicles.  Observe  on  this  that  all  history  is  at  first  poetry,  i.e. 
ballads.  Then  came  the  rise  of  towns  and  civic  corporations  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centimes,  which  first  made  histo- 
rians aware  of  the  importance  of  men.  Then,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  have  in  Commines  the  first  historian  who  cast  a pene- 
trating eye  on  human  affairs  ; the  first  who  separated  them  from 
the  speculations  of  the  cloister.  Carlyle3  says,  “ The  Troubadour 
period  in  general  literature,  to  which  the  Swabian  era  in  German 
answers”  ; and 4 he  says,  “ The  era  of  the  Troubadours,  who  in  Ger- 
many are  the  Minnesingers,  gave  place  in  that  country,  as  in  all 
others,  to  a period  which  we  might  name  the  didactic ; for  litera- 
ture now  ceased  to  be  a festal  melody,  and  addressing  itself  rather 
to  the  intellect  than  to  the  heart,  became,  as  it  were,  a school 
lesson.”  This  then  was  the  epoch  of  the  understanding,  when 
men  became  logical  and  'practical ; and,  as  Carlyle  says, 5 “ Fable, 
indeed,  may  lie  regarded  as  the  earliest  and  simplest  product  of 
didactic  poetry,  the  first  attempt  of  instruction  clothing  itself  in 
fancy.  . . . But  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  age  of  fable  in 
a still  wider  sense ; it  was  the  age  when  whatever  poetry  there 
remained  took  the  shape  of  apologue  and  moral  fiction.  Hence,” 
says  Carlyle,6  “ the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  the  fables  of  Boner,  and  the 
narrations  of  Hugo.”  Sehlegel7  says  that  early  in  the  sixteenth 

1 Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  233. 

* Ritter  a Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  195  ; vol.  ir.  p.  589. 

* Miscellanies,  3rd  edit.  Lond.  1 847-  Vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

* Ibid.  p.  282.  * Ibid.  p.  300.  * Ibid.  p.  SOI. 

’ Lectures  on  tho  History  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 
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century  it  became  usual  to  turn  “ the  subjects  of  the  old  chivalric 
romances  into  epic  poems but  “ in  Spain  things  took  a different 
turn,  and  poetry  became  daily  more  and  more  historical  in  its 
theme.”  This  we  find  in  Ercilla  and  in  Camoens.  This,  I sus- 
pect, arose  from  the  fact  that  in  Spain  poets  and  historians 
were  military  men  and  nobles.  Poets  were  also  actors.  There 
was  no  division  of  labour,  and  history  remained  in  a chronicle 
state.  Commine3  was  to  Froissart  what  Macchiavelli  was  to  the 
Italian  chroniclers,  and  what  Thucydides  was  to  Herodotus,  i.e. 
the  psychological  began  to  triumph  over  the  descriptive.  This 
was  the  consequence  of  the  division  of  Uibour , a step  which 
it  was  necessary  to  take  in  history,  but  which  has  been  carried 
too  far.  Auother  corruption  of  history  i6  the  development  of 
invention , for  savages  rarely  have  imagination.  The  study 
of  classical  literature  injured  superstition  by  showing  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Pagan  writers  to  the  Christian  writers,  and  this 
first  told  in  Italy  where  the  associations  were  more  fresh,  and 
where  scepticism  therefore  arose.  Whewell  observes  that  archi- 
tecture made  men  clear,  and  I may  add  that  it,  like  poetry  and 
painting,  drew  off  from  history  imaginative  men.  But  in  Spain 
this  drawing  off  never  took  place.  Why  not?  The  crusades 
increased  the  stock  of  fables,  and  all  the  fictions  of  the  East  were 
suddenly  let  loose  upon  Europe.  Mr.  Laing 1 has  noticed  the 
greater  spirit  of  adventure  introduced  into  literature  since  the 
first  crusades.  The  crusades  stimulated  the  European  imagina- 
tion, the  last  faculty  developed  among  civilized  people,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  rise  of  an  independent  imaginative  class, 
as  architects,  painters,  &c.  This  was  the  greatest  service  done 
by  the  crusades ; for  generally  the  imagination  is  a late  form  of 
intellectual  development,  but  the  crusades,  by  accelerating  it, 
quickened  the  progress  of  Europe.  Blanco  White,  who  was 
learned  in  such  matters,  says  that  in  the  different  legends  the 
same  miracles  are  ascribed  to  different,  saints.2  In  Kemble’s 
Saxons  in  England, 8 there  are  some  instances  of  the  same  story 
being  related  on  different  occasions  in  different  countries,  and 
among  others  the  tale  of  Dido  and  Byrsa  is  related  of  Ragnor 
Lodbrog,  and  the  Hindoos  declare  that  we  obtained  possession  of 
Calcutta  by  similar  means.  Kemble  says,4  “ Had  Ivanhoe  not 
appeared,  we  should  not  have  had  the  many  errors  which  disfigure 
Thierry’s  Conquete  de  l’Angleterre  par  les  Normands.1'  The 

* Sweden,  p.  52. 

1 White’s  Evidence  against  Catholicism,  p.  191. 

4 Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  373. 

1 For  William  Toll,  sc<-  Kctnblo's  Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  422. 


’ Vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 
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formation  of  towns  encouraged,  as  I shall  presently  state,  the 
progress  of  scepticism,  and  besides  this,  gave  scope  to  architects, 
which  drew  off  the  fancy,  and,  as  Whcwell  shows,  first  made  men’s 
ideas  steady.  Raymond  Lully,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one 
of  the  very  first  who  attacked  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  phi- 
losophy.1 But  Roger  Bacon,  born  in  1214,  was  still  more  remark- 
able.2 Roger  Bacon  himself  says  that  it  was  in  a.d.  1230  that 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  first  became  generally  known  and,  as 
it  were,  fashionable.8  But  Whewell  strangely  says,4  that  the 
adoption  of  this  philosophy  by  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
orders  “in  the  form  in  which  the  angelical  doctor  had  systema- 
tised it,  was  one  of  the  events  which  most  tended  to  defer  for 
three  centuries  the  reform  which  Roger  Bacon  urged  as  a matter 
of  crying  necessity  in  his  own  time.”  Another  circumstance  which 
aided  the  increasing  precision  of  men’s  minds  was  the  study  of 
law.  Whewell  says,'  “Gratian  published  the  Decretals  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law  became  a regular 
study  in  the  Universities  soon  afterwards.”  He  says,'5  “The  in- 
distinctness of  ideas  was  first  remedied  among  architects  and 
engineers;”  for  if  their  mechanical  ideas  had  not  been  correct 
their  works  would  have  failed.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died  in 
1520,  aged  78,  is  the  first  instance  of  this.  Flassan  7 observes 
that  the  crusades  increased  geographical  and  statistical  know- 
ledge. Flassan  says,8  that  Louis  XI.  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  having  permanent  ministers  at  foreign  courts — “ Avant  lui  les 
ruinistres  n’avaient  quo  des  missions  teinporaires  et  determinees.” 
See  some  very  striking  remarks  in  Vico.9  Vico  says  that  barba- 
rians always  aggrandise  and  extend  ‘particular  ideas , and  thus 
while  the  poets  make  their  gods  and  heroes  bigger  than  other 
men  (and  I may  add  make  the  patriarchs  long  lived),  so  in  the 
middle  ages  the  features  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are  of  a 
colossal  grandeur.  In  such  times,  says  Vico,10  men  do  not  reflect , 
and  therefore  they  cannot  invent ; and  even  so  great  a man  as 
Dante  represented  in  the  Divina  Commedia  real  persons.  And, 
says  Vico,11  “Jamais  les  grecs  et  les  latins  ne  prirent  un  per- 
sonnage  imaginaire  pour  sujet  principal  d’une  tragedie.”  And  12 
“ Chez  les  latins  menwire  est  synonyme  d’ imagination  (memo- 
rable imaginable  dans  Terence) ; ils  disent  comminisci  pour 
feindre,  imaginer : conimentum  pour  une  fiction,  et  en  italien 
fantasia  se  prend  de  ineme  pour  ingegno .” 

* See  Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  157.  * Ibid.  p.  160. 

* Ibid.  pp.  164,  165.  • Ibid.  p.  173.  ‘ Ibid.  p.  175.  • Ibid.  pp.  205,  206. 

’ Histoirode  la  Diplomatic  fran^aisc,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  * Ibid.  p.  247. 

* Philosophic  do  l'Histoiro,  pp.  269-272.  10  Ibid.  p.  270. 

» Ibid.  p.  271.  13  Ibid.  p.  272. 
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The  inaccuracy  of  men  was  shown  by  their  ignorance  of  the 
measurement  of  time,  of  space,  of  weight,  and  of  number.  They 
had  no  clocks  ; and  in  France,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  sun  did  not  appear,  it  was  necessary  to  send  into  the  town  a 
messenger  to  know  the  time.1  They  had  no  good  balances  ; they 
were  ignorant  of  distances ; they  had  no  hereditary  names.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  parents  often  did  not  know  the  age  of 
their  own  children.1  The  want  of  a division  of  labour  is  a proof 
of  this  indistinctness.3  Mention  of  epitomes,  compendiums,  &c., 
which  appeared  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fourteenth, 
and  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  generally  believed,  and 
was  laid  down  in  the  maps,  that  Jerusalem  was  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  world.4 

The  spread  of  the  art  of  writing  among  laymen  began  to  de- 
prive history  of  the  exclusively  theological  character  which  it  had 
hitherto  possessed.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  France, 
paper,  though  used  in  family  archives,  was  little  employed  in 
books.5  The  absurd  forgeries  of  Isidore  were  believed ; and  so 
were  the  wildest  miracles.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  equalised 
all  men  on  the  field  of  battle. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  says 6 that  the  mania  for  centralisation  in 
France  began  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  “ l’4poque  ou  les 
legistes  sont  entr4s  dans  le  gouvemment.”  (Connect  this  with 
the  rise  of  the  lawyers.)  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  volume 
Tocqueville  has  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  the 
“ legistes.”  He  says,7  that  for  500  years  “ les  legistes  ” have  been 
mixed  up  with  political  movements,  and  that  while  in  the  middle 
ages  they  always  aided  the  royal  power,  they  have  since  then 
attacked  it.  In  England  they  are  the  friends  of  the  aristocracy ; 
in  France  its  enemies.  They  are  naturally  lovers  of  form  and 
order , and  they  prefer  equality  to  liberty  ; 8 and  “ Le  legiste 
appartient  au  peuple  par  son  int^ret  et  par  sa  naissance  et  a 
l’aristocratie  par  ses  habitudes  et  par  ses  gouts.  II  est  comme  la 
liaison  naturelle  entre  ces  deux  choses,  comme  l’anneau  qui  les 
uuit.”  9 From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  rise  of  law  did  good, 
first,  by  making  men  precise  and  orderly ; and  then  by  raising  up 
a class  which  linked  the  aristocracy  with  the  people,  and  thus 

1 Montoil,  Hiatoiro  dys  Franqais  des  divers  Etats,  tome  i.  pp.  97,  98. 

- The  natives  of  Bengal  nover  know  thoir  age ; but.  until  the  ago  of  ten  their 
mothers  know  it.  Sec  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  131.  See 
Montoil,  Histoiri-  do*  Fran<;ius,  tomo  ii.  pp.  7,  17,  and  tome  iv.  pp.  30,  31. 

* Monteil,  Ilixtoire  do«  Fran^ais,  tomo  i.  p.  104,  note. 

4 Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  70.  * Ibid,  tome  iii.  p.  239. 

* Democratic  en  Antique,  tomo  i.  p.  307.  1 Ibid,  tomo  iii.  pp.  4,  5. 

* Ibid.  pp.  6,  8,  9.  » Ibid.  p.  10. 
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increased  sympathy  and  contact.  The  increasing  knowledge  of 
law  increased  the  wants  of  men,  and  thus  compelled  their  contact, 
while  the  improvements  in  travelling  facilitated  it ; and  we  find 
in  the  progress  of  society  that  the  contact  increases.  Thus  feu- 
dality was  a great  step,  because  it  knit  men  together  in  clans. 
Then  came  the  despotism  of  kings,  and  pressed  men  into  one 
country.  Indeed,  Tocqueville  1 makes  the  interesting  remark, 
that  so  broken  up  was  France  by  feudality,  that  “ le  mot  patrie 
lui-meme  ne  se  rencontre  dans  les  auteurs  franpais  qu’a  partir  du 
seizi&me  sidcle.”  The  next  step  is,  I think,  to  diminish  patriot- 
ism in  favour  of  general  benevolence,  just  as  patriotism  has 
diminished  personal  fidelity.  Tocqueville a observes,  that  when 
the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages  relate  the  death  of  a noble, 
their  words  are  full  of  grief ; but  they  relate  with  indifference  the 
sufferings  of  the  lower  orders.  This,  I think,  was  caused  by  want 
of  contact  and  sympathy.  Tocqueville  says,3  that  as  society  be- 
comes democratic,  the  relation  between  father  and  son  becomes 
more  friendly  and  less  austere.  The  same  increased  contact  is,  I 
think,  shown  in  the  relation  bet  ween  master  and  servant ; at  all 
events,  it  is  between  the  upper  and  lower  orders.  The  settlements 
made  by  the  Normans  in  the  tenth  century  in  France,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  in  England,  formed  the  last  great  external 
change,  and  society  began  to  settle.  Scarcely  had  this  been 
effected,  when  the  increased  contact  of  men  gave  rise  to  the  cru- 
sades, which  made  Europe  one.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  each  state,  and  almost  each  village,  had  separate 
theological  caprices — their  separate  saints,  superstitions,  &c. ; 
and  this  gave  rise,  says  Tocqueville,4  to  that  spirit  of  idolatry 
which  even  Christianity  assumed  directly  after  the  breaking-up 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

I think  I may  say  that  we  were  then  in  danger  of  relapsing 
into  an  idolatry  worse  than  that  of  the  ancients.  The  destruction 
of  feudality  by  Philip  the  Fair  gave  the  crown  great  power,  and 
forced  France  into  fusion  and  contact.  Ranke*  observes  the 
eminently  “modern”  and  secular  character  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  was  an  evidence  of  the  increased  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  man.  Ranke6  says  that  under  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I.  Italian  civilization  had  a great  influence  in  France. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  sixteen  universities  in  France, 
half  of  which  (i.e.  eight),  were  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century.7 

1 D^mocnitie  en  Amerique,  tomo  v.  p.  113.  1 Ibid.  p.  4. 

* Ibid.  p.  62.  * Ibid,  tomo  if.  pp,  39,  40. 

* Civil  Wars  of  France,  Lond.  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  57.  * Ibid.  pp.  116,  155. 

7 Seo  Montoil,  Histoiro  des  divers  Etats,  tomo  iv.  p.  146. 
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In  (he  sixteenth  century  it  is  said1  that  there  were  ancient  parish 
books,  which,  however,  mentioned  neither  births  nor  deaths.  The 
art  of  printing,  by  making  books  cheap,  increased  the  number  of 
readers,  and  thus  gave  History  a more  social  and  sympathetic  air. 
Men  gradually  became  more  exact.  See  the  history  of  Mathe- 
matics. In  1556,  Forcadel’s  book  on  Arithmetic  reduced  to  four 
rules  the  old  two  hundred  and  forty  rules  of  arithmetic.1  Com- 
merce first  made  nations  sympathise  with  each  other ; and  then 
came  consuls  before  ambassadors.  Until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century  there  was  no  means  of  any  kind  of  sending  letters,  &c. 
from  one  part  of  France  to  another.3  From  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  1521,  more  than  three  thousand  works  were 
published  upon  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  antiquity.4  Cape- 
figue 8 says  that  most  of  the  municipal  charters  are  placed  under 
the  “ protection  d’un  saint  patronage.”  Capefigue6  says  that  in 
the  fourteenth  century  there  arose  the  lawyers,  a middle  class 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Capefigue7  says  that  in  the 
feudal  times  each  province  formed  a separate  polity  with  different 
laws,  each  divided  into  great  fiefs ; but  that  when  the  religious 
wars  broke  out  at  the  Reformation,  “les  antiques  rivalites  des 
barons  se  transformaient  en  haine  du  preche  ou  de  la  inesse.”8 
Capefigue9  says  that  the  spirit  of  feudality  “s’etait  eteint  avec 
les  prouesses  des  paladins  du  treizieme  si^cle.”  Ibu  Batuta 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Read  his  travels  and  those  of  Mandevillc  for  the  opinions 
of  educated  men.  Read  the  accounts  of  Ireland  and  Wales  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  which,  as  Cooley  says,10  was  extremely  popu- 
lar and  greedily  received  at  Oxford.  In  the  old  maps,  mentioned 
in  British  topography,  Scotland  is  represented  as  an  island.11  An 
extraordinary  map  is  preserved  at  Turin,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cooley.11  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  that  men  in  such  a state 
should  ever  have  become  accurate.  But  without  pretending  to 
write  a history  of  the  middle-age  civilization,  I will  now  trace 
some  of  the  causes.  The  monks  were  almost  the  only  historians 
of  the  middle  ages.  Some  doubts  having  been  expressed  respect- 
ing the  legal  majority  of  the  French  kings,  there  was  issued  in 
1383  a constitution  of  Charles  V.  fixing  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  assigning  as  precedents  the  cases  of  Joash,  of  Josiah,  of  David, 

1 Monteil,  Histoire  dos  divers  Flats,  tome  v.  p.  108. 

* Ibid,  tome  vi.  p.  104.  * Ibid,  tome  vii.  p.  254. 

* See  Capefigue,  Histoire  de  la  Riforme,  tome  i.  p.  31.  * Ibid.  pp.  249,  250. 

* Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  23.  ’ Ibid,  tomo  iv.  pp.  31,  32. 

* See  also  tome  v.  p.  78.  0 Histoire  do  la  Reforme,  tomo  iv.  p.  120. 

10  History  of  Maritimo  Discovery,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

••  Cooley,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  ’ 11  Ibid.  p.  232. 
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of  Solomon,  and  of  Hezekiah.  In  Smedley’s  Reformed  Religion 
in  France,  pp.  380,  381,  there  is  an  account  of  a mythological 
morality  performed  at  Paris  in  1572,  which  is  not  worth  quoting, 
but  which  I may  refer  to.  The  canonical  laws,  first  drawn  up 
about  1107  by  Gratian,  a monk  of  Bologna,  consist  of  canons  of 
the  councils,  writings  of  the  fathers,  constitutions  of  the  popes, 
and  some  of  the  imperial  laws.1 *  Lerminier3  says  the  “£tablisse- 
mens”  of  St.  Louis,  “ sont  aprds  les  assises  de  Jerusalem,  fruit  des 
Croisades,  importation  de  la  loi  chretienne  en  Asie,  le  premier 
monument  de  la  legislation  franpaise ; car  Charlemagne  et  ses 
capitulaires  appartiennent  autant  a I’Allemagne  qu’a  la  France.” 
The  first  great  intellectual  and  democratic  movement  was  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  modern  languages.  Formerly  intellect  was 
wasted  on  theological  and  military  matters.  The  first  step  was 
to  divert  it  to  secular  subjects,  and  this  was  done  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  rise  of  schools  and  of  educated  laymen,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  gunpowder,  which  gave  rise  to  a separate 
military  class.  In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  population  of  England  was  estimated  at 
nine  hundred  thousand  ; according  to  other  accounts  the  numl>er 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  nearly  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand, which  of  course  would  give  a population  of  from  four  and 
a half  to  five  millions.  In  and  after  the  fourth  century  men 
became  ignorant  because  they  were  exclusively  theological.3 
Early  in  the  ninth  century  schools  first,  arose.  About  the  seventh 
century  the  barbarians  entered  Christianity,  and  though  they 
added  to  it  fresh  superstitions,  they  began  to  temper  it  with  their 
secular  and  independent  spirit.  Pilgrimages  and  missionaries 
began  the  contact  and  fusion ; then  came  the  crusades,  when  for 
the  first  time  we  see  the  secular  element  of  conquest.  Another 
proof  of  this  spirit  of  contact  and  condensation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  collections,  &c.,  which  Whewell,  who  calls  it  the  com- 
mentatorial  spirit,  wrongly  supposes  to  be  a retrogression.  The 
papal  power  aided  the  process  of  condensation,  contact , and  unity. 
This  began  with  Hildebrand  immediately  before  the  crusades,  or 
perhaps  by  Leo  IX.  in  A.n.  1049.4  The  power  of  the  bishops  was 
succeeded  by  the  power  of  the  popes,  just  as  alodial  proprietors 
were  succeeded  by  the  great  feudal  landlords.  Scarcely  was 
Christianity  established  when  inonasticism  sprang  up.  The  revi- 
val of  classical  literature  taught  men  for  the  first  time  that,  there 
was  something  more  beautiful  than  legends.  This  gave  rise  to  a 


1 Lerminier,  Philosophic  du  Droit,  tome  i.  pp.  269,  260. 

* Seo  Ncandor’s  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  41,  128. 


* Ibid.  p.  267. 

• Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  17, 
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sense  of  beauty , which  is  never  found  among  nations  altogether 
barbarous ; and  to  this  we  owe  the  rise  of  the  fine  arts  which 
chastised  credulity  and  drew  off  imaginative  men  from  history. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  French  clergy  began  to  oppose  the 
church.1  Neander*  says  that  the  revived  study  of  the  ancient 
Latin  authors  in  the  ninth,  and  particularly  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, “injured  the  church  and  encouraged  heresy.”  In  the  sixth 
century  the  (ireek  schools  were  shut  and  men  became  theological. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Abelard  aided  the  great  movement,  and 
style  became  better,  for  clear  thinkers  always  have  a clear  style. 
In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  arose  the  canon  law.3  Abel- 
ard attacked  the  stories  of  “miraculous  cures.”4  There  were, 
indeed,  the  schools  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Ireland ; but  uutil 
tlie  Pilgrimages  and  the  Crusades  Europe  never  pulled  together.  In 
vain  did  the  church  by  monastic  and  mendicant  orders  try  to  in- 
vigorate her  dying  frame.  The  hostility  between  Reason  and  Fait  h 
only  became  more  marked.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  mendi- 
cant monks  alone  were  considered  religious  men ; their  mode  of 
life  being  called  religio .*  The  antagonism  increased  and  the  church 
became  more  and  more  superstitious.  Then  transubstantiation 
was  fixed  in  a.i>.  121.5  and  hence  the  superstitious  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  ordered  in  1264,  and  again  in  a.d.  131 1.7  In  the 
t hirteenth  century  the  clergy  first  openly  and  peremptorily  with- 
drew the  cup  from  the  laity,  and  this  was  the  work  of  the  mendi- 
cant monks,  all  of  whom,  except  Albert,  declared  that  the  clergy 
alone  should  take  the  wine.8  In  1215,  auricular  confession  was 
first  made  imperative.9  Neander10  mentions  “ the  worldly  culture 
which  began  to  flourish  from  the  time  of  the  twelfth  centmy, 
and  particularly  the  speculative  bent  which  set  itself  in  hostility 
against  the  faith.”  According  to  the  old  notions  universal  ideas 
were  considered  as  real , but  late  in  the  eleventh  century  Roscelin 
founded  Nominalism ; and  “ he  maintained  that  all  knowledge 
must  proceed  from  experience,  individuals  only  had  real  existence  ; 
all  general  conceptions  were  without  objective  significance;”11 
and  even  Anselm,  the  great  opponent  of  Roscelin  12  did  neverthe- 
less feel  “ constrained  to  account  to  himself  by  a rational  know- 
ledge for  that  which  in  itself  was  to  him  the  most  certain  of  all 
things.”13  Abelard  held  “ that  faith  proceeds  first  from  enquiry.”14 


1 N candor,  IliHtory  of  tho  Church,  vol.  vi.  p.  348. 

I Ihid.  p.  362.  * Ibid.  voL,  vii.  p.  282. 

» Ibid.  p.  304.  • Ibid.  p.  466. 

■ Ibid.  pp.  476,  477,  479.  • Ibid.  p.  491. 

II  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  3.  '*  Ibid.  p.  10. 

•'  Ibid.  p.  19.  14  Ibid.  p.  35. 


4 Ibid.  p.  355. 

’ Ibid.  pp.  473,  474. 
'•  Ibid.  p.  450. 
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Abelard  first  attacked  the  old  story  about  Dionysius.1  In  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  Peter  Lombard’s  Book  of  Sen- 
tences shows  the  cominentatorial  spirit;8  and  fifty  years  later 
Peter  Cantor  drew  up  his  “ Summa.”  * As  to  Aquinas’s  love  for 
novelty,  see  Neander,  vol.  viii.  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Arabian  school  began  to  exercise  great  influence.4  The  theo- 
logical tendency  of  Roger  Bacon’s  works  is  considered  by  Ne- 
ander ;®  their  scientific  tendency  by  Whewell.  Bacon  was  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  opposed  tradition  and  advocated 
inquiry.®  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  forbidden  to  write 
theological  books  in  French.7  “ In  the  twelfth  century  traces 
of  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectic  may  already  be 
discerned;  though  at  first  only  single  logical  writings  of  that 
great  philosopher  could  have  been  known.”8  At  p.  242,  Neander 
gives  a curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
influenced  by  Aristotle.  The  disputes  of  nominalism  and  realism 
rescued  many  subjects  from  theology  and  brought  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  metaphysics.  In  the  eleventh  century  that  accu- 
mulation of  absurdities  called  the  Fathers  caine  to  a close,  Ber- 
nard being  generally  considered  the  last.  A very  learned  writer9 
strangely  speaks  of  the  “ antecedent  improbability  of  the  Cru- 
sades.” But  they  were  the  natural  result  partly  of  the  theo- 
logical spirit.,  partly  of  the  increased  contact  of  nations.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  10  says  that  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  by  the  scho- 
lastic philosophers,  philosophy  was  always  made  sul>ordinate  to 
theology.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy  were  studied  by  immense  numl>ers  at  the  univer- 
sities. See  an  interesting  Essay  on  the  History  of  Universities  in 
Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  403.  Where 
shall  we  find  finer  intellects  than  Erigena,  Lanfranc,  and  Abelard? 
men  far  greater  than  any  modem  metaphysician  since  Descartes 
— certainly  far  superior  to  Locke,  and  to  the  whole  Scotch  school 
from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton.  The  finest  minds  were  occupied 
with  theology,  ontology,  law;  in  France,  feudal  law;  in  England, 
the  law  of  real  property.  The  genuineness  of  William  Tell  was 
first  attacked  in  1760."  The  invention  of  the  compass  and  of 
posts  fused  Europe  and  enlarged  the  views  of  historians.  In  the 

I Neander,  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  viii.  p.  40.  On  Abelard's  heretical  nnd 
imaginative  tendencies,  see  Ibid.  pp.  60,  61. 

7 Ibid.  p.  77  ’ Ibid.  p.  84. 

4 Ibid.  p.  127.  * Ibid.  pp.  97,  100,  112,  114. 

* Ibid.  p.  98.  * Ibid.  p.  132.  • Ibid.  p.  88. 

* Orote,  History  of  Grecco,  vol.  i.  p.  672. 

••  Discussions  in  Philosophy,  p.  197. 

II  Koch,  Tablonu  des  Revolutions,  tome  i.  p.  255. 
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middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  rose  the  idea  of  balance  of 
power  ;l *  and  just  after  this  we  find,  I think,  the  first  ambassadors. 
The  first  school  of  medicine  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.8 


CAUSES  OF  BACKWARD  STATE  OF  HISTORY 
BEFORE  A.D.  1200. 

Method. — After  giving,  in  the  East,  and  then  in  the  Edda,  an 
account  of  the  corruption  of  history  by  the  change  of  religion,  say 
that  religion  was  not  only  changed  but  became  supreme.  This 
was  because  in  Europe  the  conquerors  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
conquered  Romans,  who  being  now  civilized,  had  on  that  account 
influence ; and  who  on  account  of  their  weakness  were  compelled 
to  substitute  subtlety  for  force.  Hence  theology,  being  the  only 
literature,  became  supreme.  The  schools  of  Greece  were  shut  up, 
and  credulous  men  believed  everything.  Then  relate  isolated 
absurdities  and  say  these  were  not  mere  stray  and  popular  opi- 
nions, but  the  ideas  of  grave  historians.  Give  an  account  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Bede,  &c. 

• •••••• 

In  the  fourth  century  there  arose  monachism,  and  in  the  sixth 
century  the  Christians  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  last  ray  of 
knowledge,  and  shutting  up  the  schools  of  Greece.  Then  followed 
a long  period  of  theology,  ignorance,  and  vice.  Then  arose  those 
legends  of  the  saints  of  which  the  size  and  number  are  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  absurdity.  About  1120,  Philip  de  Tlman 
published  a poem  called  Livre  des  Creatures,  which  is  a treatise 
on  astronomy,  as  far  as  it  was  cultivated  by  the  priesthood  as  a 
means  of  calculating  the  movable  times  and  seasons  observed  by 
the  church.3  Grote 4 quotes  Ampere,  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
France,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  pagau  scien- 
tific view  being  destroyed,  everything  became  theological,  and 
the  legend  first  arose.  Broussais  3 notices  the  same  servile  spirit 
in  medicine.  “ On  commenta  Galien,  Avicenne,  Aristote,  Aver- 
rhoes,  et  l’ou  negligea  l’observation  et  l’experience.”  The  first 
Christian  physician  of  any  reputation  was  iEtius,  who  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  ; and  his 

1 Koch,  Tabloau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  315.  1 Ibid.  p.  156. 

’ Wright’s  Biographic  Hritannicu  Litomric,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

• Groto’s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  627. 

k Broussais,  Exatucn  dcs  Doctrines  miklicules,  tome  i.  p.  260. 
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notions  of  medicine  were  miserably  superstitious.1 II  Anatomical 
dissections  were  entirely  abandoned,  owing  to  the  anathema  of 
the  church.  And  besides  this,  says  Renouard,2  medicine  declined, 
owing  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  “ qui  desorganiza  les 
ecoles  pai'ennes,  discredita  les  sciences  profanes,  et  ruina  leur  en- 
seignement.  . . . L’histoire  de  la  medicine  ne  trouve  qu’un  seul 
nom  a citer  durant  cet  espace  d’environ  sept  cents  ans.”*  And 
that  name  is  John,  son  of  Zachariah,  late  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Paul  ^gineta,  late  in  the  sixth  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  century,  is  the  last  Greek  physician  of  importance.4 


ABSURDITIES  AS  SPECIMENS  OF  HISTORIANS. 

Gildas.* — Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  calls  the  history  of  Gildas 
“ what  so  great  a writer  has  so  eloquently  related,”  and  “ Gildas 
in  his  elegant  treatise.”6  William  of  Malmesbury7  says  “ Gildas, 
an  historian  neither  unlearned  nor  inelegant,  to  whom  the  Britons 
are  indebted  for  whatever  notice  they  obtain  among  other  nations.” 

The  French  boast  of  Gregory  of  Tours  as  their  first  historian.8 

The  Saxon  Chronicle . — No  part  of  this  chronicle  was  composed 
so  early  as  a.d.  890  ;9  but  Wright  says 10  that  Plegmund,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  “ one  of  Alfred’s  ” learned  men,  did  compile  the 
early  part;  though  he  strangely  adds  that  Plegmund  did  this 
“down  to  the  year  981  ” — a chronological  impossibility,  because- 
Alfred  died  in  901.  Wright  adds,"  “from  that  period  the  narra- 
tive of  contemporary  events  was  continued  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  by  different  writers,  until  the  entire 
breaking  up  of  the  language  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.” 

William  of  Malmesbury  died  in  or  after  1143  ; and  his  “ Mo- 
dern History  ” (which  is  a continuation  of  his  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England)  “ terminates  at  the  end  of  the  year  1142.’M* 

His  History  of  the  Kings,  and  History  of  the  Prelates,  both 
of  which  are  in  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  were  completed  in 
1125.13  William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  Bede,  “After  him  you 

I Soo  Renouard,  Histoiro  do  la  Mddicine,  tomo  i.  p.  386.  1 Ibid.  p.  408. 

* Ibid.  p.  431.  * Ibid.  pp.  391-392. 

* Wo  may  pass  ovor  the  wretched  Gildas  and  Nonnius.  [Author’s  marginal  note.] 

* Six  Old  Chroniclos,  pp.  108,  187.  f Chronicle,  edit.  Bohn,  p.  22. 

* Sco  Dacicr,  Rapport  sur  lea  Progrfes  de  l'Uistoirc,  p.  168. 

* Wright’s  Biog.  Brit.  Litcraria,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 

10  Ibid.  p.  63.  " Ibid.  p.  63. 

II  William  of  Malmesbury's  English  Chronicle,  edit.  Bohn,  1847,  p.  vii. 

11  Ibid.  p.  vii.  • 
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will  not,  in  my  opinion,  find  any  person  who  has  attempted  to 
compose  in  Latin  the  history  of  this  people;”1  and  “with  this 
man  was  buried  almost  all  knowledge  of  history  down  to  our 
times,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  Englishman  either  emulous 
of  his  pursuits  or  a follower  of  his  graces,  who  could  continue 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  now  broken  short.”2  “But  be  these 
matters  as  they  may,  I especially  congratulate  myself  on  being 
through  Christ’s  assistance,  the  only  person,  or  at  least  the  first 
who  since  Bede  has  arranged  a continued  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish.”3 “ And  as  the  moderns  greatly  and  deservedly  blame  our 
predecessors  for  having  left  no  memorial  of  themselves  or  their 
transactions  since  the  days  of  Bede.”4  All  this  William  of 
Malmesbury  says  with  reason.  Yet  he  was  usually  credulous,  bom- 
bastic in  his  style,  and  relates  nothing  of  real  importance.  So 
low,  however,  is  the  standard  by  which  the  merit  of  that  age 
is  to  l)e  estimated  that  on  him  the  most  extravagant  praises  have 
been  lavished.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  forget  one  other 
writer  of  much  higher  rank  in  the  church,  and  who  in  his  life,  as 
well  {is  for  some  time  after  his  death,  enjoyed  a still  higher  repu- 
tation. This  is  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

The  splendour  of  all  preceding  historians  was  eclipsed  by  this 
celebrated  man.  His  History  of  the  Britons  was  published  in 
1147,  when  he  was  archdeacon  ; and,  says  Wright/  “it  was  partly 
perhaps  the  reputation  of  this  book  which  procured  the  author 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.”6  It  was  Walter  Mapes,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who  brought  over  the  materials  from  Armorica  and  com- 
municated them  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;7  and  the  book  when 
finished  was  dedicated  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  sou  of 
Henry  II.8  Wright9  says  of  Geoffrey’s  History,  “Within  a cen- 
tury after  its  first  publication  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writers 
on  English  history,  and  during  several  centuries  only  one  or  two 
rare  instances  occur  of  persons  who  ventured  to  speak  against  its 
veracity.”  In  1148  or  1150,  it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Norman 
by  Gaimar;10  and  just  at  the  same  time  a Latin  abridgement  of 
it  was  published  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  one  of  our  historians.1 1 
About  1170  to  1180,  it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Norman  verse 
by  Wace,  and  into  English  by  Layamon.1*  Soon  after,  or  in  1183, 
Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  his  work  Otia  Imperialia,  gives  a history 

1 William  of  Malmesbury's  English  Chroniclo,  edit.  Bohn,  1847,  p.  3. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  00,  61.  ’ Ibid.  p.  77.  * Ibid.  p.  613. 

* Biog.  Brit  Lit.  rol.  ii.  p.  144.  • See  Borlaso,  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  1708,  p.  402. 

* Six  Old  Chronicles,  p.  xii. 

* Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit  col.  ii.  p.  144,  and  Six  Old  Chronicles,  p.  xii. 

* Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  '•  Ibid.  pp.  161,  162. 

" Ibid.  p.  160.  11  Ibid.  p.  439. 
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of  the  Britons,  in  which  he  follows  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.1 
Geoffrey  relates  that  when  Troy  was  taken,  Ascanfus  fled  from  the 
city  and  sailed  to  Italy,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  iEneas,  he 
obtained  the  kingdom.  In  the  course  of  time  Ascanius  begat  a 
son  named  Brutus,*  who  after  various  adventures  in  different  parts 
of  Europe3  crossed  over  to  England,  which  was  then  called  Albion, 
but  which  Brutus  named  after  himself  Briton  ; and  hence  it  is 
that  the  inhabitants  are  still  known  as  Britons.4  When  Brutus 
arrived  in  Albion  the  only  inhabitants  were  a few  giants,5  but 
these  the  invader,  aided  by  a certain  Corinueus  (one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Trojan  warriors)6  easily  conquered.7  Brutus 
having  settled  the  affairs  of  his  new  kingdom,  built  a city  on  the 
Thames  which  he  called  New  Troy,  but  which,  being  afterwards 
improved  by  Lud,  became  known  as  Lud-town ; hence  the  name 
of  London.8  After  the  death  of  Brutus  there  came  a long  line  of 
kings,  even  to  the  period  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  most  of  whom 
were  remarkable  for  their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the 
prodigies  which  occurred  in  their  reign.  Thus  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Rwallo  it  rained  blood  for  three  consecutive  days;9  and 
when  Momdas  was  on  the  throne  the  coasts  were  infested  by  a 
cruel  sea-monster,  who,  having  devoured  innumerable  persons,  at 
length  swallowed  the  king  himself.10  And  when  the  Saxons 
actually  invaded  England,  the  royal  race,  though  defeated,  were 
not  left  without  resources.  For  there  was  raised  up  a certain 
Merlin,  the  son  of  a virgin,  or  all  events  who  had  no  father,11  for 
on  this  nice  point  the  archdeacon  seems  to  have  had  his  doubts. 
He  performed  several  miracles,1*  and  brought  over  from  Ireland 
certain  stones  which  had  a magical  virtue ; 13  and  this  it  is  said  in 
a note  14  is  the  origin  of  Stonehenge.  After  Merlin  there  was 
raised  up  Arthur,  born  under  strange  circumstances,15  who  not  only 
slew  great  numbers  of  Saxons,  but  conquered  Norway,  invaded 
Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at  Paris,  and  made  preparations  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  Europe.16  Arthur  killed  a giant  in  single  combat,17 
and  performed  various  other  feats,  but  was  at  length  killed.18 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says 19  that  what  he  relates  respecting 
Arthur  he  “ heard  from  that  most  learned  historian  Walter,  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.”  I give  a long  account  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, because  his  work  was  highly  valued  and  procured  for 

1 Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  286. 

I Six  Old  Chroniclos,  p.  91.  * Ibid.  pp.  92-10G.  4 Ibid.  pp.  106,  107. 

» Ibid.  p.  106.  * Ibid.  p.  102.  ’ Ibid.  p.  107.  * Ibid.  p.  108. 

• Ibid.  p.  120.  10  Ibid.  p.  133.  " Ibid.  p.  193. 

II  Ibid.  pp.  194-225.  '*  Ibid.  pp.  216,  217. 

" Ibid.  p.  218.  '»  Ibid.  p.  225.  14  Ibid.  pp.  239,  241. 

" Ibid.  pp.  253,  251.  '»  Ibid.  p.  271.  " Ibid.  p.  268. 
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himself  great  honour,  and  also  because  it  was  the  last  elaborate 
historical  absurdity.  For  a great  change  was  now  at  hand,  which 
was  to  transfer  history  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  even  temper 
t lie  theological  spirit  of  ecclesiastics  themselves. 


ABSURDITIES  IN  EARLY  HISTORY  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED  ISOLATED. 

( i eoffhey  de  Vinsauf  has  written  a chronicle  of  the  crusade  of 
Richard  I.  (a.d.  1187-1192),  at  which  he  was  himself  present.1 
In  the  prologue  to  his  history  he  says2  that  he  ought  to  be 
1 iclieved  as  being  an  eyewitness  in  the  same  way  as  “ Dares  Phrv- 
gius  is  more  readily  believed  about  the  destruction  of  Troy, 

1 n'cause  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  others  related  only  on  hear- 
say.” Vinsauf  says  of  Godfrey  de  Lusignan’s  achievements  in  the 
< rusades  that  “ no  one  since  the  time  of  those  famous  soldiers 
Roland  and  Oliver  could  lay  claim  to  such  distinction;3  and4  he 
says  of  Richard  I.  “ to  whom  even  famous  Roland  could  not  lie 
considerede  qual.”  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chronicle 
of  Kings,  p.  277.  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf  Bays  3 the  Turks  “ abomi- 
nate swine  as  unclean,  because  swine  are  said  to  have  devoured 
Mahomet.” 

Gildas  distinctly  states6  that  all  the  older  native  histories  of 
Britain  had  perished;  and  yet  Nennius  says7  “the  island  of 
Britain  derives  its  name  from  Brutus,  a Roman  consul;”  and  he 
gravely  says,  “ Respecting  the  period  when  this  island  became 
inhabited  subsequently  to  the  flood,  I have  seen  two  distinct 
relations.”  * 

Nennius  wrote  his  History  of  the  Britons  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  century.9  He  gravely  relates  that  Vortigern, 
king  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  fortunately 
discovered  a boy  who  was  born  of  a woman  without  the  inter- 
vention of  man,  and  whom  on  that  account  he  was  directed  to  put 
to  death  and  thus  escape  from  his  difficulties.  But  the  boy  saved 
himself  by  performing  the  most  astonishing  miracles.10  He  also 
says  11  that  Saint  Patrick  “gave  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansed  the 
li-pers,  gave  hearing  to  the  deaf,  cast  out  devils,  raised  nine  from 
the  dead.” 

1 Chronicles  of  Crusndes,  Bohn,  8vo,  1848,  pp.  iii,  iv.  1 Ibid.  p.  66. 

* Ibid.  p.  203.  * Ibid.  p.  32G.  * Ibid.  p.  319. 

* Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  p.  301.  ’ Ibid.  p.  386.  • Ibid.  p.  387. 

* Ibid.  pp.  vii,  384.  '*  Ibid.  pp.  402,  403,  11  Ibid.  p.  410. 
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See  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  account  of  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins.1  At  Marseilles,  in  1646,  Monconys2  was  told  that  seven 
out  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  buried.  Prichard,  Phy- 
sical History  of  Mankind,  pp.  Ill,  172,  173. 

On  Gog  and  Magog,  see  Chronicles  of  Crusaders.  Bohn,  1848, 
p.  476. 

Asser,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  traces  Alfred’s  genealogy  back 
to  Setli  and  Adam.3 

Froissart4 *  says,  “At  last  king  Robert  of  Scotland  arrived  with 
red  bleared  eyes  of  the  colour  of  sandal-wood,  which  clearly 
showed  he  was  no  valiant  man,  but  one  who  would  rather  remain 
at  home  than  march  to  the  field.” 

Judas  had  red  hair.  This  is  perhaps  an  eastern  superstition. 
In  the  institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  iii.  sec.  viii.®  it  is  said  of  the 
pious  man,  “ Let  him  not  marry  a girl  with  reddish  hair,  nor  with 
any  deformed  limb.”  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a great  contempt 
for  “ red-haired  men.”  6 Blanco  White  7 says  that  in  Spain  it  is 
understood  that  Judas  had  red  hair,  and  that  Peter  was  bald; 
and  the  former  opinion,  he  observes,  is  alluded  to  by  Shake- 
speare : “ His  hair,”  says  Rosalind,  in  As  you  like  it,  “ was  of 
the  dissembling  colour — something  browner  than  Judas’s.” 

Froissart8  says  that  Arthur’s  principal  residence  was  at  Carlisle. 

It  was  believed  “that  leap  year  had  been  caused  by  Joshua, 
when  he  made  the  sun  stand  still.”  A writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury notices  this  as  the  opinion  of  “ some  unlearned  priests.”  9 

“ The  real  city  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  Ephesus ; but  the 
story  is  attached  traditionally  to  many  other  places  in  the 
East.”  10 

Shakespeare,  in  King  John,  act  ii.  scene  1,  alludes  to  Richard 
the  First’s  combat  with  a lion.11 

For  a curious  instance  of  story  repeated  by  classical  writers,  see 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  iv.  394. 

There  is  good  evidence  for  the  story  of  Tamerlane  and  the 
Iron  Cage.12 

De  Thou,  the  first  historian  of  his  age,  relates  as  an  undoubted 

1 Six  Old  Chronicles,  pp.  171-173,  and  Maury,  Lcgondos  pieuscs,  p.  214. 

* Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  * Six  Old  Chronicles,  pp.  43,  44. 

4 Chronicles,  8vo.  1839,  rol.  ii.  p.  48.  * Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

4 Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  v.  pp.  344,  345. 

T Doblado’s  Lettors  from  Spain,  p.  289.  • Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

• Wright,  Iliog.  Brit.  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

'•  Rawlinson  in  Journal  of  Geographical  Socioty,  vol.  ix.  p.  72.  Seo  also  William 

of  Malmesbury  Chronicles  of  English  Kings,  pp.  250,  251. 

11  Sec  also  Keightley’a  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  pp.  10,  11. 

15  See  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Vol.  v.  pp.  647,  548. 
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fact  that,  among  other  prodigies  which  occurred  in  the  wonderful 
year  of  1588,  a woman  was  delivered  of  twins  within  five  days  one 
of  the  other. 

When  the  ancient  painters  in  the  middle  ages  had  occasion  to 
represent  the  siege  of  Troy,  they  always  inserted  some  artillery.1 

Charles  IV.,  in  his  Bull,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says 
that  there  must  be  seven  electors  to  oppose  the  seven  mortal 
sins.* 

The  extent  to  which  such  feelings  governed  the  minds  of  men 
is  hardly  to  be  believed.  Pope  Paul  III.  was  unwilling  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  because  there  was  no  conformity 
between  their  nativities. 

Melancthon,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  was 
a prey  to  superstition  of  which  a washerwoman  would  now  be 
ashamed.  When  the  gravest  events  were  being  discussed  at  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  he  declared  that  the  results  would  certainly  be 
favourable  to  his  own  party,  because  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  its 
bauks,  and  because  there  was  bom  at  Home  a mule  with  a crane’s 
foot. 

I say  nothing  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft,  in  palmistry,  ami 
astrology. 

In  1545,  at  the  opening  of  the  council  of  Trent.,  a sermon  was 
preached  by  the  bishop  of  Bitonto  [ ? ],  in  which  he  undertook  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  council  being  held.  Among  other 
reasons,  one  is  that,  in  the  .Fneid,  Jupiter  is  represented  as 
holding  a council  of  the  gods.3 


PROGRESS  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  AS  SHOWN 
IN  HISTORIANS. 

Read  Rishanger’s  Chronicle,  written  early  in  the  fourteenth 
eentury,  in  Camden  Society's  publdcatiom.  Fabian  was  a mer- 
chant, and  Sir  T.  More  a lawyer. 

Late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Richard  of  Cirencester  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  geography  and  history  of  Britain,  which  has  only 
been  published  by  Betram,  at  Copenhagen,  in  1757.4  He  was 
a Benedictine  monk.  In  his  History  we  find  no  miracles  nor 

1 See  Saintc  Palnye,  Mom.  stir  L'Aneien  Cbevalerie,  tome  ii.  p.  127. 

! Essai  sur  los  Mamrs,  chiip.  lxx.  in  (Euvre.s  do  Voltaire,  tomo  xvi.  p.  277. 

1 Ibid  chap.  clxxii.  in  (Envres  de  Voltaire,  tome  xviii.  p.  21. 

* Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  Bohn,  pp.  xviii-xx,  where  no  doubt  is  hinted  ns  to 
its  genuineness,  which,  however,  from  no  one  having  seen  tho  MS.  is  suspect*  si  in 
Murray's  Manual  of  British  Historians,  8vo,  1845,  pp.  40,  48. 
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martyrdoms.  He  says  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,1 
“ Writers  are  not  wanting  who  assert  that  Hercules  came  hither 
and  established  a sovereignty ; but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  such 
remote  antiquities  and  idle  tales.”  At  p.  4fi4  he  ironically  says, 

“ Nor  are  those  wanting  who  believe  that  London  was  shortly 
after  built  by  a king  called  Bryto.”  At  p.  4fi8  he  apologises  for 
the  meagreness  of  the  early  history  of  Britain,  because,  “ con- 
forming myself  closely  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  history,  I have 
collected  all  the  accounts  of  other  persons  which  I found  most 
accurate  and  deserving  of  credit.  The  reader  must  not  expect 
anything  beyond  an  enumeration  of  those  emperors  and  Roman 
governors  who  had  authority  over  this  island.”  Bede  gives  a long 
and  dull  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  ; but  Richard, 
speaking  of  Verulamium,  simply  says  “ St.  Alban,  the  martyr,  was 
here  born.”  2 I may  first  give  an  account  of  Joinville  and  Frois- 
sart, and  then  say  that  the  pressure  of  the  .age  was  so  strong  as  to 
lxi  felt  even  by  monks  like  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  l»oth  of  whom  were  naturally  inferior  to  Bede. 

Joinville  was  a layman,  and  published  his  Memoirs  of 
Louis  IX.  in  1309.3  It  is  said  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaaiia  that 
he  “ and  his  predecessor,  Villehardouin,  are  among  the  oldest  of 
the  French  chroniclers  who  wrote  in  the  vernacular  tongue.” 
Although  Joinville’s  work  is  the  history  of  an  eminently  religious 
undertaking,  there  are  fewer  miracles  in  it  than  in  any  preceding 
history.  Indeed,  he  only  mentions  three  miracles.4  And  he 
shows  his  anti-theological  spirit  by  the  general  character  of  his 
narrative.  Ducange  5 says  he  laughs  “at  those  who,  having  com- 
mitted atrocious  acts  of  plunder  during  their  lives,  imagine  they 
may  acquit  themselves  before  God  by  giving  alms  to  some  mon- 
asteries or  churches.”  Joinville  also  refused  to  wash  the  poor  on 
Holy  Thursday;  “never  will  I wash  the  feet  of  such  fellows.” 
Giles6  says,  “ The  story  of  Brute  and  the  descent  of  the  Britons 
from  the  Trojans  was  universally  allowed  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
and  others,  and  was  opposed  for  the  first  time  by  John  of 
Wellhamstede,7  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.” 

Froissart..-  - Froissart,  a layman,  wrote  in  the  lat  ter  half  of  t he 
fourteenth  century.  After  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  historian  of  note  relating  long  miracles.  In 
Froissart  we  seem  carried  into  a new  world,  the  old  theological 
spirit  being  destroyed.  He  relates  the  deeds  of  noble  knights, 

1 Six  Old  Chronicles,  p.  122.  * Ibid.  p.  445. 

s Chronicles  of  Crusades,  by  Bohn,  p.  347.  ' Ibid.  pp.  434,  502,  612. 

1 Ibid.  Note.  p.  356.  * Preface  to  Six  Chronicles,  p.  xi. 

’ Nicholson’s  English  Ilist.  Library,  2nd  edit.  p.  civ. 
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and  love  of  lovely  ladies,  but  ecclesiastics  are  altogether  subordi- 
nate. He  was  naturally  a man  of  great  credulity  (one  of  the 
most  remarkable  proofs  of  this  is  the  extraordinary  account  he 
gives  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  which  he  believed  to  be  go- 
verned by  women,  who  kept  up  a communication  with  fairies)1 ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  age  forbad  his  credulity  running  into  a 
theological  channel.  The  prevalence  of  feudality  in  polity,  and 
chivalry  in  manners,  though  they  were  great  evils,  did,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  check  and  divert  the  theological  spirit.  It 
was  not  that  Froissart  wanted  the  moral  element.  Among  many 
other  instances,  he  says,2  after  relating  the  death  of  Aymerigot 
Marcel,  “ Had  Aymerigot  turned  his  mind  to  virtue,  he  would 
have  done  much  good,  for  he  was  an  able  man  at  arms  and  of 
great  courage ; but,  having  acted  in  a different  manner,  he  came 
to  a disgraceful  death.”  This  is  a proof  that  Froissart  did  not, 
as  is  often  said,  acclusively  look  at  warlike  and  military  virtue. 
Hut  the  great  object  of  his  history  was  war.  Thus,  very  early  in 
his  History,  he  says,  “The  real  object  of  this  history  being  to 
relate  the  great  enterprises  and  deeds  of  arms  achieved  in  these 
wars ; ” 3 and,  having  nearly  finished  his  history,  he  says  of  it, 
« The  more  I labour  at  it,  the  more  it  delights  me ; just  as  a 
gallant  knight  or  squire  at  arms,  who  loves  his  profession,  the 
longer  he  continues  it,  so  much  the  more  delectable  it  appears.”  * 
He  represents  a battle  as  being  decided,  not  by  Providence,  but 
by  the  courage  of  soldiers  and  skill  of  generals.  I do  not  re- 
member a single  passage  in  his  History  in  which  he  speaks  of  a 
lost  battle  as  a divine  retribution ; and  there  are  several  passages 
where  in  guarded  language  he  seems  to  imply  an  opposite  opinion. 
Thus,*  “ It  always  happens  that  in  war  there  are  gains  and  losses  : 
very  extraordinary  are  the  chances,  as  those  know  well  who  follow 
the  profession  ; ” and  again,  “ Good  or  evil  fortune  depends  on  a 
trifle.” 6 He  says  of  the  crusade  undertaken  by  Philip  of  France 
ubout  1 333,  “ The  croisade  was  preached  and  published  over  the 
world,  which  gave  much  pleasure  to  many,  especially  to  those  who 
wished  to  spend  their  time  in  feats  of  arms,  and  who  at  that  time 
did  not  know  where  othenvise  to  employ  themselves.” 7 He  par- 
ticularises no  miracles.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 8 where  he 
says  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  “ many  miracles  have  been  per- 
formed at  his  tomb  in  Pomfret,  where  he  was  beheaded.”  0l>- 
serve  this  is  of  a layman,  not  of  a saint.  He  says  that  in  a battle 

1 Froissart,  vol.  ii.  pp.  650,  651,  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  405,  chap.  xix. 

* Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  5,  chup.  iv.  4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

» Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  39.  " Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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everyone  would  have  been  slain,  “ if  it  had  not  been,  as  it  were, 
a miracle  of  God.”  1 Again,  “ who  by  divine  inspiration  ( as  one 
may  well  suppose  it)  gained  information  that  Paris  was  to  be 
sacked  and  destroyed.”2  At  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  beginning  of  chap.  ci. 
he  says,  “ About  this  period  there  were  many  rumours  that  the 
body  of  St.  Peter  de  Luxembourg,  who  had  been  a cardinal, 
showed  miraculous  powers  in  the  city  of  Avignon.” 

Froissart  and  Moustrelet,  who  wrote  forty-five  years  later,  are 
the  first  French  writers  who  took  an  extensive  view  of  foreign 
history,  and  who  saw  the  necessity  of  filiating  the  order  of  events. 
Froissart’s  is  the  most  voluminous  and  comprehensive  history  that 
had  yet  appeared  in  Europe.  He  relates  the  affairs  of  England, 
France,  Scotland,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Froissart  says,3  “ If  I were 
merely  to  say  such  and  such  things  happened  at  such  times, 
without  entering  fully  into  the  matter,  which  was  grandly  horrible 
anti  disastrous,  it  would  be  a chronicle,  but  no  history.”  He  says,4 
“ It  should  be  known  that  in  the  year  1390,  1 had  laboured  at  this 
history  thirty-seven  years,  and  at  that  time  I was  fifty-seven 
years  old.” 

William  of  Newbury,  who  died  in  1208,  is  one  of  the  best 
historians  of  his  age,  and  in  his  History  of  his  own  Time,  lie,  “in  a 
preface  of  some  length,  protests  against  the  absurdity  of  the  fabu- 
lous history  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and 
treats  very  contemptuously  the  authority  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth.”5 Newbury  was  a monk. 

Campltell6  says  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III. 
“ has  the  merit  of  being  the  earliest  historical  composition  in  the 
English  language.”  If  so,  this  is  another  proof  of  how  much  later 
history  was  developed  in  England  than  in  France. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
gress, little  was  done.  In  Italy,  indeed,  where,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  scepticism  first  arose,  we  find  the  Iteginniug  of  their 
illustrious  thinkers,  which  extend  from  Guicciardini  and  Macchi- 
avelli  to  Vico  and  Giannone,  but  in  other  countries  gross  cre- 
dulity. Then  give  some  instances  of  that  credulity. 

1 Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  2-16. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  239.  4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

* Wright's  Jliog.  Hrit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  -108. 

* Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  680. 
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X.  The  very  sermons  which  the  ignorant  preachers  addressed  to 
their  ignorant,  audience  were  enlivened  not  only  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fables  of  /Esop,  all  of  which  were  looked  upon  as 
strictly  true,  but.  also  by  various  tales  of  much  more  questionable 
merit ; and  the  custom  became  so  general  that  the  tales  which 
were  related  on  these  occasions  were  thrown  into  various  collec- 
tions in  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  clergy.  These  stories, 
which  formed  a large  part  of  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
people,  are  such  as  were  natural  to  the  ignorance  of  barbarians 
depraved  by  the  superstition  of  priests.  In  them  we  learn  how 
an  Indian  girl  of  exquisite  beauty,  having  been  fed  on  serpents, 
was  sent  to  Alexander  as  a fatal  gift;  how  a certain  empress, 
becoming  pregnant  by  her  own  son,  was  moved  to  repentance  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.  See  Swan’s 
Gesta  Komanorum. 

II.  William  of  Malmesbury  made  a step  in  advance,  but  even  in 
his  time  the  influence  of  ballads  remained,  aud,  as  Wartou  says,' 
“ It.  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  professed  writers  in  prose  of 
this  age  made  experiments  in  verse.”  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  also  a poet.2  At  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Robert  of  Gloucester  put  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  into  rhyme  ;3  and  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Robert  de  Brunne  wrote  a Metrical  Chronicle  of  England.4  This 
I suspect  was  the  first  sign  of  improvement,  for  lie  tells  the 
reader  that  he  has  avoided  the  language  of  minstrels  and  harpers.5 
Warton  says,6  that  Richard  I.  “ is  the  last  of  our  monarelis 
whose  achievements  were  adorned  with  fiction  and  fable.”  Saxo- 
Gramraaticus  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  A very  competent 
authority  says,  “ The  history  of  Ireland  by  Jeffrey  Keating  is  not 
one  whit  more  true  than  that  of  Britain  by  his  namesake  of 
Monmouth.”7  Bede  could  not  describe  accurately  even  external 
objects.  Among  the  Hindoos,  mythological  fables  have  arisen 
out  of  confusion  of  lanrjiuifje .* 

III.  Bede,  the  most  celebrated  and  perhaps  the  most  judicious 
collector  of  such  early  traditions,  makes  liberal  additions  to  them 

’ History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pp.  exx,  exxi. 

1 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxiv,  exxv.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  47.  4 Ibid.  p.  58. 

» Ibid.  pp.  67,  68.  * Ibid.  pp.  125,  126. 

1 Kcightley  on  the  Transmission  of  ThIcs  and  Fictions,  1834,  p.  178. 

* See  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Parana,  pp.  280,  380.  Read  Walker’s  Memoirs  of  Irish 
thirds.  Evan’s  Welsh  Ballads.  Miss  Brooke’s  Beliques  of  Ancient  Irish  Poetry, 
See  Prichard’s  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  140,  141. 
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In  the  account,  for  instance,  of  the  Magi  who  worshipped  Christ, 
lie  enters  into  the  fullest  details,  from  which  we  learn  that  Melchior 
was  an  old  man  with  a long  beard ; that  Gaspar,  the  second  of 
the  Magi,  was  young,  and  that,  though  he  had  no  beard,  it  was  he 
who  offered  the  frankincense.  Neander1 *  says  that  St.  Patrick 
first  gave  the  Irish  an  alphabet. 

IV  In  the  same  way  the  famous  Olaf,  king  of  Norway, 

is  said  to  have  disappeared  in  the  middle  of  battle,  to  have  never 
returned,  but  to  have  been  anxiously  expected  during  five  cen- 
turies. This  myth  has  crept  into  a history  of  the  south,  and  we 
are  assured  that  exactly  the  same  thing  happened  to  Sebastian  of 
Portugal.*  Wraxall,  who  was  in  Lisbon  in  1773,  says  that  many 
persons  still  believed  that  Sebastian  had  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1598.3 

Respecting  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  see  Covirntm-Place 
Book , Art.  854.  At  Sleswick,  as  “ in  most  Protestant  towns,” 
there  is  a tradition  of  the  eyes  of  an  artist  being  put.  out  by  the 
priests  that  he  might  not  surpass  his  own  work.4 

V  Ctesias  corrupted  history  by  copying  monuments. 

The  poverty  of  invention  in  the  middle  ages  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  “many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  legends  are  taken  from 
Apuleius.”5 *  Middleton  and  Blunt  have  shown  this  of  the  Christian 
ceremonies.  Read  Panizzi  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Italians,  quoted 
by  Lewis.*  Read  also  Eichhorn,  Geschichte  der  Literatur, 
quoted  by  Lewis.7 

VI.  (See  No.  1.)  In  a celebrated  French  mystery  performed 
by  the  clergy  on  Christmas  Day,  the  principal  characters  were 
Moses  in  an  alb  and  cope,  Balaam  with  large  spurs,  and  David  in 
a green  waistcoat,  to  whom  was  added  Virgil,  who  in  monkish 
rhymes  carried  on  a conversation  with  these  sacred  persons. 

VII.  The  modes  in  which,  at  this  stage  of  society,  history 
became  falsified,  are  too  various  to  be  enumerated.  Sometimes 
the  apparent  improbability  of  an  event  caused  its  rejection,  and 
there  was  substituted  for  it  an  occurrence  which,  though  it  never 
happened,  seemed  better  to  harmonise  with  the  other  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  it.  Sometimes  an  accidental  pecu- 
liarity in  the  name  of  a hero  gave  rise  to  the  relation  of  an 
imaginary  adventure.  . . . Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  mentions 


1 History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 

1 Sen  Crichton's  Scandinavia,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

* Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time,  8vo,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

4 Living's  Denmark,  p.  222. 

4 Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

• Observations  on  Politics,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  1 Ibid.  pp.  312,  320. 
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as  a vulgar  story,  “ Kentish  men  having  long  tails,  for  the  murder 
of  Thomas  Bechet.’ 1 

VIII.  The  first  historian  in  Dutch  seems  to  have  been  Miles 
Stoke  at  the  very  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.4  But  there  was 
one  who  wrote  in  Latin  (Sigbert  of  Genblonus)  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.3  However,  “ Zyn  werk  is  vol  de  fabelen  iu 
de  oude  lyden.”4  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Lodewyk  van 
Villhclm  published  his  Spiegel  Historiaal,  a continuation  of  the 
History  of  Maerlant,  in  which  he  places  together  the  predictions 
of  Daniel,  of  St.  John,  of  the  conjuror  Merlin,  and  of  the  Abbot 
Hildegard.*  Did  not  Maerlant  write  history  ? In  the  Netherlands 
in  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  Sprekers,  the  same  as  our 
minstrels.6  1 might  extend  considerably  these  specimens  of 
almost  incredible  anachronisms,  but  I will  only  mention  one  more, 
which  is  sufficiently  striking,  and  which  applies  to  a so-called 
Universal  History,  written  just  after  the  invention  of  printing.7 
Daniel  in  his  History  of  France,  says  that  Louis  VIII.  when 
very  ill,  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  admit  to  his  bed  a young 
woman,  which  the  pious  king  refused,  and  therefore  died.  This 
story,  says  Voltaire,  has  been  related  of  other  kings.8  It  is  said 
that  the  only  man  who  escaped  the  Sicilian  Vespers  iu  1282 
was  named  Porcellet;  and  it  is  also  said  that  Porcellet  saved 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  when  surrounded  by  Saracens.9 

IX.  Historical  ballads,  or  at  all  events  political  songs,  were  very 
common  in  the  time  of  the  Fronde.10  I think  their  importance 
after  this  period  rapidly  declined. 

Another  source  of  error  consists  in  applying  to  individuals  what 
has  been  said  of  cities.  This  is  done  iu  the  Old  Testament,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  done  in  French  history.11  It  is  thus  that  in 
metaphysical  philosophy  Hartley  and  Condillac  almost  at  the  same 
moment  and  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other’s  labours,  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions  upon  some  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
branches  of  abstract  knowledge. 

The  story  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  is  very  commonly 
related.14  A story  similar  to  the  myth  which  relates  how  Dido  got 

' Observations  on  Sorbicre’s  Voyage  to  England,  p.  129,  Loud.  1709. 

* Sen  Van  Kampen,  Gesehicdcnis  der  Lettoren  in  de  Niederlanden,  decl  i.  blad  14. 

» Ibid,  bind  28.  * Ibid,  blad  29. 

I Ibid,  blad  22.  * Ibid,  blad  20. 

* Kampen,  deal  i.  blad  43. 

* See  Essai  snr  les  Mmurs,  chap.  li.  at  end.  CEuvres  do  Voltaire,  tome  xvi.  pp.  102, 
103.  and  tome  xl.  p.  211. 

* See  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  1826,  tome  xv.  p.  208. 

*•  See  Grimm’s  Correspomlanee  littcraire,  tome  vi.  pp.  244,  245. 

" See  Sorel,  Hibliotheque  fran^siise,  p.  300. 

II  See  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  172,  173,  note. 
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Cartilage  is  common  in  the  East.'  Wright2  says,  “But  it  was  a 
peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  the  middle  ages  to  create  ima- 
ginary personages  and  clothe  them  with  the  attributes  of  a class 
— types  as  it  were,  of  popular  belief,  or  of  popular  attachment  or 
glory.”3  And  Wright  says  that,  perhaps  from  the  associations 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  “ The  people  of  the  middle  ages 
first  saw  the  type  of  the  magician  in  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  the  classic  days.  The  physician  Hippocrates,  under  the  cor- 
rupted name  of  Ypocras,  was  supposed  to  have  effected  his  cures 
by  magic,  and  he  was  the  subject  of  a legendary  history  certainly 
as  old  as  the  twelfth  century,  containing  incidents  which  were 
subsequently  told  of  a more  celebrated  conjuror,  Virgil.”  He  adds,4 
“ It  is  not  impossible  that  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  Latin 
word  carmen  (which  means  a poem  and  a charm)  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  popular  reputation  of  poets  6 and  again,  “ Down 
to  a very  recent  period,  if  not  at  the  present  day,  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palestrina  have  looked  upon  Horace  as  a 
powerful  and  benevolent  wizard.”  Mr.  Wright  has  given 6 a very 
curious  account  of  the  myths  in  the  middle  ages  respecting  Virgil. 
Vico 7 says  that  the  French  nation  “ a conserve  une  sorte  de  po6me 
hom^rique  dans  l’histoire  de  l’arclieveque  Turpin,  qu’ont  ensuite 
embelli  tant  de  po£mes  et  de  romans.”  Vico  says,8  “ Au  moyen- 
age  les  historians  latins  furent  des  poetes  heroiques  comme  Gun- 
tdrus,  Guillaume  de  Pouilles,  et  autres.”  He  says 9 that  the  Greek 
singers  or  rhapsodists  learnt  pieces  of  Homer. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  so  called  because  the  Franks  discovered 
a ford  there  to  cross  the  river  Main. 

The  forged  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  were  particu- 
larly influential  in  the  Greek  monasteries.10 

In  the  tenth  century  a missionary  called  Bruno  was  surnamed 
Boniface,  and  “ two  different  persons  having  been  made  out  of 
these  two  names,  a missionary  Boniface  was  invented,  who  is  to  be 
wholly  stricken  out  of  the  list  of  historical  persons.”" 

• •••••• 

Coryat,  who  was  in  Switzerland  in  1609,  heard  the  story  of 
Tell,  all  of  which  he  devoutly  believed.12  Archdeacon  Hare 
believes  all  about  Tell. 

Mackay  says,13  “ It  has  been  ingeniously  surmised  that  the 

1 Sec  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  jt.  242. 

2 Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic,  Loud.  I860,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  * Ibid.  p.  100. 

* Ibid.  * Ibid.  • Ibid.  pp.  101-121. 

’ Philosophic  de  l’HUtoirv,  p.  34.  * Ibid.  p.  162.  * Ibid.  pp.  274,  276. 

'•  N candor’s  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  v.  p.  234.  11  Ibid,  vol  vii.  p.  67- 

12  .See  Coryat’s  Crudities,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193-196. 

•*  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  Loud.  1860,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 
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genealogy  from  Shem  to  Abraham  is  in  part,  significant  of  geo- 
graphical localities,  or  successive  stations  occupied  by  the 
Hebrews, ” &c.  As  to  the  origin  of  St.  Luke  being  believed  to 
be  a painter,  see  Swinburne’s  Courts  of  Europe  at  close  of  last 
Century,  vol.  i.  pp.  231,  232.  Read  Blunt’s  Vestiges  of  Ancient 
Manners  in  Italy.  Kemble,1  speaking  of  Saxo-Grammaticus, 
gently  notices  “Saxo’s  very  extraordinary  mode  of  rationalising 
ancient  mythological  traditions.”  Because  there  was  no  tide  in 
the  Baltic  we  are  told  that  Canute  ordered  bis  chair  to  be  taken 
to  the  coast  to  show  that  the  tide  would  not  retire  at  bis  com- 
mand.2 On  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  note  that  Laing 3 says  that 
while  all  tradition  of  it  is  lost  in  Germany,  fragments  exist  in  the 
oral  state  at  the  present  day  in  the  Foero  Islands.  Laing4  says 
that  Saxo-Grammaticus  employed  “ historical  Saga  different  from 
those  used  by  his  contemporary  Snorro.”  Another  source  of  con- 
fusion was  that  the  church  and  clerical  historians  introduced  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  Laing  says5  the  spirit  of  old  events 
perished.  And  “ Philology ” shows  that  a new  language  will 
introduce  errors.  Ranke6  says,  “As  in  all  countries  the  legend  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman  has  been  connected  with  the  most  renowned 
names,  Arthur,  Waldemar,  and  Charlemagne,  so  in  France  it  was 
associated  with  that  of  Hugh  Capet.  Compare  Grimm,  German 
Mythology,  p.  894. 

A great  source  of  error  has  been  that  poets  have  copied  in  their 
works  engravings  or  sculptures.  Gdthc  relates  that  when  a yout  h 
he  made  poems  to  suit  some  engravings  with  which  he  met.7 
Marsden  8 says  of  the  Sumatrans,  “The  country  people  can  very 
seldom  give  an  account  of  their  age,  being  entirely  without  any 
species  of  chronology.”9 

Fora  singular  instance  of  a strange  story  told  twice  of  the  same 
person,  see  Autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Iehangueiu,  pp.  68, 
69.  In  the  Russian  account  of  Kamtschatka  it  is  said  of  the 
natives,  “ They  keep  no  account  of  their  age,  though  they  count 
as  far  as  one  hundred.”10 

There  was  a very  important  sect  known  as  the  Paulicians,  said 
to  be  Manichaean.  Those  men  by  whom  in  the  middle  ages 

1 Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

1 Laing’s  Denmark,  p.  286.  » Ibid.  pp.  34",  348. 

' Ibid.  p.  346.  » Hid.  p.  .309. 

* Civil  Wars  of  I' ranee  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  Loud.  1S.V2. 
vol.  i.  p.  239. 

’ See  the  curious  passage  in  Wahrheit  mid  Dichtung,  in  Gothe's  Werkc.  band  ii. 
tlieil  ii.  p.  98,  and  Bohn's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  26". 

* History  of  Sumatra,  p.  248.  » Ibid.  p.  248. 

'*  Grieve’s  History  of  Kamtschatka.  p.  177,  4to. 
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ecclesiastical  history  was  written  laid  hold  of  this  and  declared 
that  the  sect  must  owe  its  origin  to  a man  named  Paul,  who 
must  he  not  the  apostle  but  a heretic.  And  on  this  grotmd  they 
ascribe  the  sect  to  various  Pauls,  all  without  reason.  (Paulicians 
are  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  Manicheism.) 

On  the  confused  notions  of  the  Greeks,  Neander  1 observes  from 
Ritter  that  they  called  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix  part  of  India. 
The  north  point  of  Yucatan  is  now  called  Cape  Cotoche,  having 
its  origin  from  the  Indians  having  said  to  the  Spaniards  “ Conex 
eotoch,”  “ Come  to  our  town.” 


PRELIMINARY  FOR  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  during  the  middle  ages  had  greatly 
hastened  the  progress  of  civilization,  not  only  ceased  to  produce 
good,  but  tended  to  retard  what  it  had  before  accelerated.  The 
sterner  features  of  knightly  sentiment  are  incompatible  with  true 
civilization — with  that  civilization  which  humanises,  not  a single 
class,  but  an  entire  people.  It  is  to  the  lingering  spirit  of  chivalry 
that  we  owe  some  of  the  most  absurd  enactments  which  disgrace 
our  statute-book,  and  the  last  operation  of  that  spirit  may  be 
traced  in  the  present  day  in  the  sentiment  of  those  mad  enthu- 
siasts who  extol  the  superior  virtues  of  barbarism,  and  look  on 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  as  the  sure  sign  of  a declining 
civilization.2 

The  history  of  England  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  inclusive,  is  the  history  of  a continual  struggle  between 
the  middle  class,  who  represent  the  modern  civilization,  and  the 
upper  classes,  who  represent  the  ancient  civilization  of  chivalry. 
Everything  which  tended  to  increase  the  comfort,  and  therefore 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  men,  was  stigmatised,  not  only  as 
an  impertinent  novelry,  but  as  a demoralising  luxury.  Hence 
even  coaches  were  on  their  first  introduction  denounced  as  effemi- 
nate, and  as  ill  suited  to  the  manly  character  of  Britons.  It  is 
to  this  spirit  that  we  owe  the  sumptuary  laws.3 

1 History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

* For  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  wealth  has  an  uncivilizing  tendency,  see  t ho 
admirable'  remarks  of  Whfttely  (Political  Economy,  Lond.  1831,  pp.  42,  43,  58,  64). 
The  fourteenth  century  which  is  the  dawn  of  civilization  is  the  period  when  chivalry 
began  to  decline.  See  C.  P.  B.  art.  1236. 

* See  some  amusing  instances  of  this  given  by  Mr.  Maitland  in  his  interesting  paper 
on  the  early  use  of  earringes  in  England,  in  Arclueologia,  vol.  xx.  pp.  443-476,  and  in 
particular  tin-  quotation  at  p.  4G9. 
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When  did  the  middle  classes  arise  ? Of  course  when  chivalry 
declined.  Probably  the  rebellion  of  1569  was  the  last  instance 
in  this  country  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  producing  such  an  effect. 
Wright  has  observed  1 that  probably  all  the  families  who  took 
share  in  it  “ were  allied  by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two 
families  of  the  Percies  and  Nevilles.” 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  occurred  two  most 
important,  events  which  gave  a new  direction  to  the  current  of 
European  thought.  To  the  West  a new  world  was  found.  To 
the  East  a new  passage  was  discovered,  by  which  thousands  of 
inquisitive  men  hastened  to  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  To 
America,  to  Asia,  and  to  Africa,  there  poured  a stream  of  travel- 
lers, whose  relations  of  what  they  had  seen  were  read  with  an 
eager  curiosity  of  which  we  can  now  scarcely  form  an  idea. 

The  field  of  history  thus  suddenly  enlarged  as  to  space,  was 
necessarily  contracted  as  to  time.  Instead  of  tracing  the  annals 
of  a people  back  to  their  supposed  origin,  the  views  of  historians 
"became  concentrated  on  the  marvellous  events  of  their  own  age. 
The  effect  of  this  spirit  was  soon  apparent  in  a general  disposition 
to  break  those  imaginary  links  by  which  Europe  was  connected 
with  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Polydore  Virgil,  the  best  writer  on  English 
history  that  had  yet  appeared,  boldly  denied  the  existence  of 
Brute,  and  even  ventured  to  hint  his  suspicions  as  to  the  value  of 
that  romance  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  w'hich  the  world  had 

long  considered  as  a work  of  unimpeachable  veracity. 

* * • • • 

It  is  possible,  though  I think  it  is  scarcely  probable,  that  the 
tendency  to  purge  history  of  its  fables  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  worn  itself  out,  and  have  been  succeeded  by 
some  newer  fashion.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
during  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  revolutions  which  broke  out  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  which  fixed  the  attention  even  of  speculative  men 
upon  the  momentous  events  that  were  passing  around  them. 
M acchiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  De  Thou  and  Sully,  Davila  and 
Bentivoglio,  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  were  certainly  superior  to  any 


1 Wright’*  Elizabeth,  Lund.  1 838.  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. 
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historian  who  had  yet  appeared.  But  they  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  important  events  of  their  own  generation  that 
they  had  little  inclination  to  busy  themselves  with  those  of  a 
former  age.  This  explains  the  fact  that  during  more  than  a 
century  the  greatest  historians  in  Europe  were  those  who  occu- 
pied themselves  in  writing  the  history  of  their  own  times.  And 
that  this  is  the  real  explanation  becomes  still  more  probable  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  Spain,  where,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  there  was  no  great  revolution,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any 
eminent  contemporary  historian. 

If  we  require  any  further  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
views,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  circumstance  that  the  first  man  of 
genius  who  studied  history  with  anything  like  comprehensive 
views,  was  a native  of  that  country  where  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  was  first  decisively  quelled.  The  revolutions  of  France  had 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  been  brought  to  a close 
before  the  people  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  liberties.  The 
ultimate  consequences  of  this  were  most  disastrous,  and  were 
afterwards  felt  during  many  generations,  but  in  a mere  literary 
point  of  view  the  effect  was  at  first  beneficial.  The  splendid 
successes  of  Louis  XIV.  soon  conciliated  his  subjects,  and  his 
power  was  such  as  to  render  hopeless  even  the  idea  of  popular 
resistance.  The  versatile  intellect  of  France,  diverted  from 
politics,  took  refuge  in  letters,  and  produced  a literature  which, 
so  far  as  polish  and  beauty  are  concerned,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  in  any  country  or  any  age.  Of  the  ornaments  of  that 
time,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  This  great  man,  wonderful  as  an  orator,  still 
more  wonderful  as  a divine,  is  perhaps  the  finest  theological  genius 
that  Christianity  has  yet  produced.  It  is,  however,  with  his  work 
on  Universal  History  that  we  are  now  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. In  this  most  remarkable  fragment  he  has  displayed  a 
sublimity  and  a grandeur  which  is  unrivalled  in  the  whole  compass 
of  historic  literature. 

But  it  had  great,  faults,  which  perhaps  were  natural  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  which  certainly  were  natural  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  placed.  His  powerful  mind  was  hampered  ' 

by  t lie  prejudices  of  his  profession,  and  this  made  him  the  more 
willing  to  refer  all  matters  of  difficulty  to  authority  rather  than 
to  reason.  This  affection  for  tradition  is  indeed  still  character- 
istic of  the  clergy,  but  in  his  admiration  for  what  is  called  classical 
antiquity,  Bossuet  was  also  influenced  by  feelings  which  he  held 
in  common  with  nearly  every  man  of  his  time.  It  is  indeed  dif- 
ficult for  us  at  the  present  day  to  understand  the  extraordinary 
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veneration  with  which  even  the  wisest  of  men  formerly  regarded 
the  ancient  world.  As  such  a feeling,  by  exaggerating  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  was  of  course  very  prejudicial  to  the 
progress  of  history,  I shall  now  give  some  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  spread  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  I will  then  endeavour  to  trace  those  circumstances  which  led 
to  its  decline. 

Among  the  many  benefits  which  Europe  owes  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  right  of  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  would,  if  it  had 
been  persisted  in,  have  been  unquestionably  the  most  important. 
As  long  as  the  reformers  admitted  that  right,  it  is  evident  that 
the  antagonistic  principle  of  submission  to  authority  in  matters  of 
opinion  must  have  l>een  proport ionably  weakened  : and  w'ith  it 
must  also  have  been  weakened  that  veneration  for  antiquity  which 
can  only  be  felt  by  men  who  prefer  the  submission  of  faith  to  the 
exercise  of  reason.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  the  earliest  Protestants  innumerable  passages  ex- 
pressing their  contempt  of  form  and  tradition,  and  even  their 
disregard  for  the  most  accredited  opinions  of  the  ancient  fathers. 
But  as  soon  as  the  first  heat  of  Protestantism  had  subsided,  its 
leaders  found  it  advisable  to  recur  to  that  principle  of  faith  which 
they  had  somewhat  hastily  discarded.  They  found  that  opinions 
which  were  convenient  enough  for  a rising  sect  were  by  no  means 
suitable  for  a wealthy  church.  The  results  are  but  too  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Those  men  who 
had  risen  to  power  by  professing  the  right  of  private  judgment 
did  not  hesitate  to  abrogate  this  right  as  soon  as  they  had  gained 
the  power.  Aided  by  the  civil  magistrate,  they  emulated  the 
tyranny  of  her  whom  t hey  loved  to  call  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the 
whore  of  Babylon.  Without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  individuals,  they  framed  articles  and  canons 
and  dogmas  which  under  the  severest  penalties  they  expected  to 
be  implicitly  received.  As  these  proceedings  could  scarcely  be 
defended  by  reason,  it  was  necessary  to  defend  them  by  authority; 
and  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  eagerly  appealed  to  antiquity 
to  justify  their  respective  measures.  If  a theological  tenet  was  at 
stake,  the  question  to  be  decided  was  not  whether  it  was  rational, 
or  whether  it  was  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  but  the 
question  was  if  it  could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ireimms  or 
Cyprian,  if  it  was  mentioned  by  Tertullian  before  he  became  a 
Montanist,  or  if  it  was  to  be  discovered  in  the  works  of  the 
apostolic  fathers.  This  is  the  way  in  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, disputes  were  conducted  ; and  this  is  what  we  are  expected 
to  admire  as  the  model  of  controversial  theology.  By  common 
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consent  both  parties  spurned  anything  like  an  attempt  at  inde- 
pendent reasoning ; and  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  were 
decided  by  an  appeal  to  writers  whose  works  are  defaced  by  the 
most,  contemptible  puerilities,  and  whose  antiquity  was  the  only 
possible  claim  they  could  have  to  respect.  While  such  was  the 
spirit  in  which  men  handled  the  sublimest  dogmas  of  religion,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  adopt  a better  course 
in  the  inferior  department  of  profane  history.  If  an  argument 
was  to  be  constructed,  or  an  illustration  to  be  found,  it  was  always 
to  the  history  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  or  of  Jiuhea,  that  men  turned 
their  eyes.  The  annals  of  modern  people  were  considered  to 
labour  under  some  inherent  disadvantage,  and  not  to  possess  that 
dignity  which  entitled  them  to  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Not 
only  was  everything  of  value  written  in  the  Latin  language,  but 
the  minds  of  men  seemed  unable  to  support  the  idea  of  anything 
beyond  a servile  imitation  of  the  ancients.  The  writings  of 
Cicero,  which,  beautiful  as  they  are,  too  often  by  their  redundance 
transcend  the  bounds  of  a severe  taste,  were  the  delight  of  men 
who  admired  the  sparkle  but  could  not  see  the  gold.  A number 
of  these  authors  woidd  only  use  Ciceronian  phrases ; and,  when 
Erasmus  ventured  to  ridicule  this  folly,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
most  indecent  fury.  Macchiavelli  was  a man  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable capacity,  and,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  of 
large  views ; but  he  drew  all  his  illustrations  from  antiquity. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  two  great  English  his- 
torians were  Camden  and  Hayward.  Camden,  indeed,  was  a mere 
antiquary,  and  even  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  was  very  care- 
less, as  those  who  have  made  much  use  of  his  Britannia  will 
readily  allow.  As  an  historian,  he  was  still  more  inaccurate ; and 
his  history  of  Elizal>eth,  though  it  will  .always  possess  value  as  a 
contemporary  relation,  literally  swarms  with  blunders,  and  does 
not  contain  a single  observation  which  is  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered. Hayward  was  a writer  of  somewhat  superior  intellect,  and 
is  the  first  of  our  historians  who  attempted  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  particular  actions  and  the  motives  of  statesmen.  His 
history  of  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  written  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  shows  the  usual  respect  for  antiquity. 
Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Leith  by  the  English,  Hay- 
ward inquires  into  the  propriety  of  their  attacking  some  churches 
in  which  the  French  had  posted  their  artillery.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  a doubt  on  such  a question  shows  the  superstition  of  the 
age;  but,  as  the  English  determined  to  fire  into  the  churches. 
Hayward  thinks  it  necessary  to  justify  their  resolution  by  quoting 
passages  from  Livy,  from  Florus,  from  Josephus,  from  Tacitus, 
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and  from  Isocrates.  Indeed,  several  years  later,  we  find  a similar 
method  employed  by  men  of  much  superior  powers.  Selden  was 
not  only  an  able  politician,  but  was  unquestionably  the  most 
learned  Englishman  of  his  time.  He  in  the  year  1640  published 
a work  upon  the  Law  of  Nations,  but,  so  far  from  condescending 
to  settle  that  intricate  matter  by  human  reason,  he  founds  the 
whole  of  his  arguments  upon  a lying  invention  of  the  Rabbis, 
called  the  Seven  Precepts  of  Noah. 

Even  De  Thou,  whose  justly  celebrated  history  appeared  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  by  no  means  free  from  the 
prevailing  spirit. 

Bayle’s  work  on  The  Comet,  which  was  written  in  1681,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  printed  in  France.  His  reply  to  Maimbourg 
was  publicly  burnt  in  Paris.  He  himself  was  driven  from  his 
native  country,  and  compelled  to  Like  refuge  in  Holland,  where 
he  published  his  Critical  Dictionary,  the  most  celebrated  and 
elaborate  of  all  his  works.  Ho  died  while  Louis  XIV.  was  yet  ou 
the  throne  ; and  he  was  not  destined  to  see  that  great  moral  re- 
volution to  which  he  was  the  first  contributor.  In  1690,  Perrault, 
in  his  celebrated  Parallel  between  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  not 
only  preferred  the  last,  but  placed  Scudery  and  Chapelain  above 
Homer.  In  1715,  Terrasson  published  an  elaborate  attack  upon 
Homer.  La  Motte  published  an  abridgment  of  the  Iliad,  and 
considered  that  by  doing  so  he  had  greatly  improved  the  original. 
Indeed,  he  stated  in  an  essay  that  the  merits  of  Homer  were,  in 
his  opinion,  greatly  overrated.  This  outbreak  against  the  ancient 
celebrities  was  conducted  by  men  very  incompetent  [to]  the  task  ; 
but  there  never  before  was  an  age  in  which  such  things  would 
have  been  even  dreamt  of.  It  was  natural  that  tire  same  spirit 
which  attacked  classical  prejudice  should  also  attack  theological 
prejudices.  This  was  now  done  by  Fontenelle,  a very  remarkable 
man,  whose  long  life  connected  two  great  ages  of  French  litera- 
ture. The  Fathers,  who  were  not  very  good  judges  of  evidence, 
had  generally  taken  for  granted  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
pagan  oracles.  They,  however,  took  care  to  add  that  the  priests 
were  inspired  by  Satan,  who  hoped  by  this  stratagem  to  put  to 
confusion  the  people  of  God.  Such  was  the  superstition  among 
even  the  best  informed  of  European  scholars,  that  this  theory  was 
very  generally  believed  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Grotics,  the  first  great  historical  thinker  after  Macchiavelli, 
was  in  Holland,  the  first  great  republic  in  Europe.  Men  were 
still  very  ignorant.  The  population  of  France  was  differently 
estimated  at  from  five  to  twenty  millions.1  Monteil*  observes 
how  few  works  there  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  polities. 
Capefigue*  says  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1 588,  the 
prosperity  and  revolutionary  freedom  of  Holland  began.  Cape- 
figue  says4  that  “les  gazettes  hollandaises  ” first  began  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  kingly  character  even  declined. 
Olivarez,  Richelieu,  and  Buckingham  were  supreme,  and  Europe 
had  such  miserable  sovereigns  as  James  I.,  Louis  XIII.,  and 
Philip  III.  Then  the  Fronde,  Massaniello,  Retz,  Cromwell. 
Spain  lost  Naples  and  Catalonia.  All  this  was  aided  by  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money.  Spain,  the  last  great  ecclesiastical 
monarchy  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  now  falling  to  pieces  ; and, 
as  I shall  hereafter  show,  the  sceptical  movement  was  seizing  all 
the  departments  of  politics.  The  independent  and  ■personal 
method  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  which,  so  far  from  being  dif- 
ferent, are  identical.  Hallam5  says  that  Hakewill  in  his  Apo- 
logy, or  Declaration  of  the  Power  of  God,  in  1 627,  “ seems  to  be 
one  of  the  first  ” who  claimed  for  modern  literature  a superiority 
over  the  ancient.  In  a pamphlet  published  in  1652,  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris  is  estimated  at  6,000,000.®  There  was  as  yet  no 
real  community  of  nations  and  little  sympathy.  The  execution 
of  Charles  I.  was  not  known  in  Paris  till  three  weeks  after  it 
occurred.  The  memoirs  of  Retz,  a great  demagogue,  are  the  first 
that  show  political  penetration  ; they  are  the  first  that,  like 
Clarendon  and  Burnet,  sketch  character , thus  showing  the  in- 
creasing sense  of  the  importance  of  [the]  people  and  individual  [s], 
Retz7  speaks  with  the  greatest  contempt  of  the  “ vulgar  historian.” 
See  also  tome  ii.  p.  114,  where  he  thinks  historians  can  only  know 
what  they  see  and  do.  Patin  was  so  struck  by  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  age,  that  in  1649  he  writes,®  “II  y a quelques 
constellation  en  rigueur  contre  les  tetes  couronnees.”  In  1650. 
Patin  writes  from  Paris,9  “ 11  y a iyi  un  Jesuite  qui  a confii  un 
nouveau  dessin  touchant  la  geographic.  II  s’appelle  le  [wire 

1 See  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Fmn^ais,  tome  viii.  p.  278.  1 Ibid.  p.  290,  note. 

* Hisloire  dp  la  Udfornio,  tnmc  v.  p.  102. 

' Riehelieu,  Muzurin  et  la  Fronde,  tome  ii.  p.  30.  * Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  236. 

* Sninte-Aulaire,  Ilistoire  de  la  Fronde,  tome  ii.  p.  247. 

r Mumuiree,  vol.  i.  pp.  448,  453. 

* Lettrcs,  tome  i.  p.  151.  ’ Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  251. 
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Laurent  le  Brun  ; il  nous  veut  donner  une  geographic  univer- 
selle  in-folio.”  Oliver  St.  John,  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
seriously  laboured  to  establish  an  English  democracy,  an  idea 
which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  when  in  Holland.  Horoscope 
of  Louis  XIV.1  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  movement 
for  irul-epciulence , hitherto  theological,  now  first  became  secular 
and  philosophical , and  Luther  and  Calvin  were  succeeded  by 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Grotius,  and  Leibnitz.  It  was  Holland  that 
resisted  the  dangerous  force  of  Louis  XIV.  and  gave  us  a free 
king,  William  III.  Bayle  and  Quesnel  fled  to  Holland,  and  so 
did  Jurieu,  who,  as  Capefigne  well  says,2  “ appartenait  a ces 
reformatcurs  qui  proclamaient  Tempi  re  des  masses  sur  les  rois,  de 
Inflection  sur  les  droits  de  race.”  The  Dutch  published  all  sorts 
of  caricatures  against  Louis  XIV.3  Many  of  their  pamphlets 
were  even  circulated  in  Paris,  and  made  the  people  discontented 
with  Louis  XIV.4 *  The  abdication  of  James  II.  was  not  known 
in  the  Orkney  Islands  till  three  months  after  it  occurred.  It  is 
said  that  Brienne,  who  visited  Lapland  in  1654,  was  the  first 
F renchman  who  had  ever  been  there.  The  characteristics  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  political  revolution,  speculative  legisla- 
tion, and  the  rise  of  geography  as  connected  with  history.  Tin? 
Eastern  nations,  even  at  the  present  day,  have  no  idea  of  num- 
bers.6 Wilkinson6  says,  “ It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  East  no 
one  knows  his  exact  age ; nor  do  they  keep  any  registers  of  births 
or  deaths.”  In  1724,  M.  de  Moivre  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Tract  on  Annuities  on  Lives.  In  an  elaborate  description  of 
London  written  in  1643,  it  is  estimated  that  London  contains 
500,000  houses,  and  more  than  3,000,000  people.7  Bunsen  says, 
“Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Joseph  Sealiger 
commenced  his  great  undertaking,  the  restoration  of  ancient 
chronology.”  See  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  ct  seq.,  where  the 
highest  praises  are  bestowed  upon  Sealiger.  Carlyle  says,  “ Lord 
Clarendon,  a man  of  sufficient  unveraeity  of  heart,  to  whom 
indeed  whatsoever  has  direct  veracity  of  heart  is  more  or  less 
horrible.”8  In  1686  there  were  great  disputes  about  the  popula- 
tion of  London  and  Paris.9  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 

1 Mcmoiros  de  Lenet,  tome  ii.  p.  48.  * Louis  XIV.,  tome  i.  pp.  21o,  279,  328. 

1 See  specimens  in  Capefigue,  Louis  XIV.,  tome  i.  pp.  147,  178,  408,  4(i  1. 

* Ibid.  p.  377-  * Sue  G rote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  53. 

* Ancient  Egyptians,  vol  ii.  p.  34. 

7 See  Lcthgore's  Survey  of  London  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  541. 

“ Carlyle’s  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

* See  Ray's  Corresi>ondence,  edited  by  Lankester,  p.  189. 
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George  II.,  it  was  a common  dispute  whether  London  or  Paris 
were  the  more  populous.1  Even  ninety  years  ago  it  was  an 
unsettled  question  “ whether  London  or  Paris  is  the  larger 
city.”  2 


PHILOLOGY. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  study  of  languages  has  during 
the  present  century  l>een  made  peculiarly  apparent.  By  it  we 
have  ascertained  the  movements  of  nations  at  a time  when  written 
records  were  not  in  existence.  Thus  we  know  that  the  great 
Gothic  nations  and  the  great  Celtic  nations  have  a common  origin, 
and  that  both  of  them  came  from  Asia.  In  a general  view  of  the 
history  of  mankind,  these  two  facts  are  of  course  of  immense 
importance,  but  we  know  of  no  means  except  by  Philology  by 
which  they  could  have  been  discovered.  The  origin  of  language 
was  the  naming  of  our  sensations,  and  this  forms  what  are  com- 
monly called  Nouns-Substantive.  These,  it  is  clear,  must  be  the 
names  of  the  most  important  sensations.  Mr.  James  Mill3  says, 
“ Sensations  being  infinitely  numerous,  all  cannot  receive  marks 
or  signs.  A selection  must  be  made.  Only  those  which  are  the 
most  important  are  named.”  He  adds4  that  most  nouns-sul>- 
stantive  are  first  names  of  sensations,  and  “are  afterwards  em- 
ployed as  names  also  of  the  ideas  or  copies  of  these  sensations.” 
If  therefore  we  have  a list  of  the  nouns-substantive  of  any  people, 
we  may  tell  what  Sensations  they  considered  most  important.  If, 
for  instance,  every  record  of  the  Arabs  had  perished  except  a dic- 
tionary of  their  language,  we  should  know  that  they  were  jealous 
of  their  women  when  we  found  that  they  had  several  names  for 
eunuchs.  Another  remark  is  that  we  may  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  a people  have  pushed  the  process  of  abstraction,  by  noting 
the  number  of  abstract  words  to  be  found  in  their  language.  In  the 
wane  way,  the  extent  to  which  commercial  expressions  have  crept 
into  a language  show  the  extent  to  which  the  people  have  become 
commercial.  Here  then  we  have  another  consideration  of  great, 
moment.  Since  the  association  of  ideas  is  intimately  connected 
with  language,  and  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  firmest 

' Le  Blanc's  Lett  res  d'nn  Fmnqais,  tome  i.  p.  385. 

3 The  Police  of  France,  Lond.  Mo.  17G3,  p.  123. 

1 Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  .Mind,  Lond.  1829.  rol.  i.  p.  93. 

4 Ibid.  p.  96. 
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belief  is  only  a case  of  indissoluble  association,  it  follows  that  the 
speech  of  every  people  must  greatly  modify  their  l>eliefs,  or,  in 
other  words,  their  opinions.  Nor  can  this  be  answered  by  objecting 
that  the  language  of  nations  would  follow  their  ideas,  and  not 
precede  them.  For  in  the  first  place,  without  adopting  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Nominalists,  it  is  certain  that,  even  if  we 
suppose  a people  to  have  entirely  worked  out  their  own  language, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  such  language 
would  precede  and  govern  the  order  of  their  ideas.  But  in  the 
second  place,  this  supposition  is  an  unnecessary  concession,  for 
there  probably  never  existed  any  people  whose  natural  speech 
was  free  from  foreign  elements,  which  have  been  forced  upon 
them  by  external  circumstances  unconnected  with  their  own  in- 
tellectual development.  In  England,  for  instance,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  introduction  by  the  Normans  of  a refined,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  a philosophic  language  must,  so  soon  as 
it  became  interwoven  into  the  Saxon,  have  produced  considerable 
effect  upon  the  trains  of  ideas  of  our  countrymen,  and  therefore 
upon  their  opinions.  The  advantage  we  thus  received  is  an  ad- 
vantage over  and  above  that  which  we  gained  from  such  know- 
ledge as  the  Norman  race  were  able  to  impart.  The  knowledge 
itself  is  now  useless.  In  every  respect  we  have  far  outstripped 
that  savage  race  who  were  only  civilized,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
less  barbarous  than  their  neighbours.  But  by  the  communication 
of  their  language,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a dialect 
which,  at  the  present  time,  influences  every  Englishman  in  his 
own  despite  during  every  moment  of  his  existence,  and  which 
has  contributed  to  fix  our  national  associations,  and  to  regulate 
our  national  opinions.  Supposing  other  things  equal,  if  in  any 
language  we  find  one  word  having  five  synonyms,  and  another 
word  having  only  two  synonyms,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
sensation  represented  by  the  first  word  is  considered  more  im- 
portant than  the  sensation  represented  by  the  second.  In  the 
same  way  it  will  always  be  found  that  when  two  correlatives 
represent  ideas  nearly  equal  in  importance,  a word  will  be  invented 
for  each  ; but  that  when  there  is  no  sort  of  equality  between 
them,  there  will  be  a word  for  the  smaller  correlative  and  one 
for  the  greater.  Mill  notices  this,1  but  this  remark  had  already 
been  made  in  Hume’s  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient 
Nations.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  says  Leibnitz,  “ seems  to  have  been 
the  first  philosophical  etymologist,  and  to  have  rightly  estimated 
the  importance  of  the  Teutonic  nations  and  languages.  That  ho 

1 Analysis  of  the  Mind,  Lond.  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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called  them  Celtic  was  a mistake  which  can  appear  important 
only  to  Mr.  Pinkerton.”1 *  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  Essay  upon  Leibnitz, 
says  that  great  man  “ was  probably  the  first  to  predict  the  im- 
portant connection — so  fruitful  of  results — which  would  be  found 
to  subsist  between  philological  and  historical  researches,  and  the 
light  which  the  former  might  be  made  to  shed  on  the  latter.”* 
In  India  the  monsoon  being  an  ordinary  phenomenon,  there  is  no 
name  for  it.3 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I have  thus  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a general  view  of  the  progress  of  historical  literature,  in 
which,  passing  over  matter  of  minor  importance,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  confine  myself  to  those  changes  which  mark  the 
great  epochs  through  which  the  human  mind  has  successively 
passed.  The  leading  nations  of  Europe,  though  steadily  ad- 
vancing, had  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  the  mathematical 
and  a few  of  the  physical  sciences,  effected  nothing  of  much  value 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  knowledge,  and  some  of  the  most 
powerful  minds  were  still  corrupted  by  foolish  and  grovelling 
superstition.  There  was,  however,  now  at  hand  a great  movement, 
which,  though  it  first  appeared  in  England,  displayed  its  great 
activity  in  France,  where  it  eventually  overturned  an  ancient 
monarchy,  a corrupt  nobility,  and  a licentious  priesthood.  Rut 
long  before  it  accomplished  this,  it  effected  what  was  much  more 
important,  a complete  change  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  men. 
Such  was  at  that  time  the  sudden  audacity  of  the  French  intellect, 
that  feelings  and  prejudices  which  from  their  extreme  antiquity 
seemed  to  form  a necessary  part  of  the  human  mind  were  in  a 
moment  rooted  up  and  destroyed.  Unhappily  this  great  work  was 
towards  its  close  defaced  by  a cruel  spirit  of  revenge.  Rut  in 
its  early  stage,  when  the  intellectual  revolution  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  before  the  political  revolution  had  begun,  there  was 
accomplished  for  philosophic  history  in  the  short  space  of  two 
generations  more  than  had  vet  been  done  from  the  earliest  com- 
mencement  of  written  records.  Not.  only  were  views  originated 
far  more  comprehensive  than  any  which  had  yet  been  put  forward, 

1 Momoirs  nf  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  397,  398. 

1 Ropers,  Essays,  Loud.  1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  191.  1 92. 

* See  Crawfurd’s  History  ol‘  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  pp.  31G,  317,  Edinb.  8vo, 
1820. 
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but.  several  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  indispensable  to 
history  were  suddenly  developed,  and  began  to  take  their  stand 
in  the  rank  of  sciences.  Political  economy,  statistics,  jurispru- 
dence, physiology,  and  several  branches  of  metaphysics  were 
studied  with  such  success  that  many  of  their  laws  were  for  the 
first  time  satisfactorily  established.  Nor  was  this  great  movement, 
confined  to  a single  nation.  There  were  indeed,  as  I shall  en- 
deavour to  explain,  some  circumstances  which  prevented  it  from 
producing  much  effect  in  England,  from  whence  it  had,  in  its 
mildest  form,  originally  proceeded;  but  in  other  countries  it 
caused  very  important  results.  In  Italy  it  gave  rise  to  a great 
school,  from  which  Europe  has  learned  some  of  its  most  valuable 
lessons  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Its  greatest  effects  were, 
however,  produced  in  Germany,  where  it  rescued  a whole  people 
from  the  depths  of  superstition,  and  enabled  them  to  rear  up  that 
wonderful  literature  to  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  in- 
tellectual regeneration  of  Europe  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be 
ascribed. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  in  this  great  field  of  inquiry 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  I shall  not  be  able  to  preserve 
that  conciseness  to  which  I have  hitherto  carefully  adhered.  The 
grandeur  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  men,  the 
eighteenth  century  is  naturally  invested,  has  stimulated  me  to 
a more  than  ordinary  diligence,  and  I should  be  doing  justice 
neither  to  myself  nor  to  my  readers  if  I were  to  suppress  too  many 
of  the  materials  which  have  suggested  those  views  that  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  future  volumes  of  this  history.  As  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  views  may  be  considered  original,  and  as  it  is, 

I fear,  certain  that  many  of  them  will  give  offence,  I have  deemed 
it  right  to  fortify  them  by  every  description  of  evidence  which 
study  and  reflection  enable  me  to  supply.  If  therefore  anyone  is 
inclined  to  be  offended  by  the  variety  of  topics  into  which  I have 
entered,  or  by  the  number  and  length  of  the  notes,  he  will,  I trust, 
have  the  candour  to  ascribe  them,  not  to  a pedantic  desire  of 
displaying  my  own  reading,  nor  to  the  wish  of  diverging  upon 
matters  which  art?  alien  to  the  object  of  this  work.  I can  sav, 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  my  only  anxiety  has  been 
10  state  with  fairness  the  grounds  upon  which  my  opinions  have 
been  formed,  in  order  that  if  they  are  wrong,  they  may  be  the 
more  easily  refuted,  and  that  if  they  are  right,  they  may  be  the 
more  readily  believed.  I should  not.  have  made  this  remark  if  I 
had  not  observed  in  this  country  of  late  years  a growing  disposi- 
1 ion  on  the  part  of  authors  to  conceal  the  immediate  sources  of 
their  information,  and  a corresponding  disposition  on  the  part,  of 
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critics  to  form  their  opinions  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  content 
themselves  on  many  subjects  of  difficulty  and  importance  with 
the  most  meagre  and  imperfect  evidence. 

The  first  and  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  great  historians 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  view  which  they  took  of  subjects 
connected  with  religion.  Not  only  did  they  enforce  by  every 
means  in  their  power  the  great  principle  of  toleration,  but  they 
pushed  it  to  so  extreme  a point  that  even  at  the  present  day 
many  enlightened  men  have  found  occasion  to  blame  their 
conduct.  The  five  writers  to  whose  genius  we  owe  the  first 
attempt  at  comprehensive  views  of  history  were  Bolingbroke 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Hume  and  Gibbon.1  Of  these,  the  second 
was  but  a cold  believer  in  Christianity,  if,  indeed,  he  believed  in 
it  at  all ; and  the  other  four  were  avowed  and  notorious  infidels. 
Nor  were  they  content  with  preserving  what  they  would  have 
considered  a philosophic  indifference  upon  so  important  a subject. 
Hume,  indeed,  whose  tine,  clear,  but  cold  mind  seemed  incapable 
of  enthusiasm,  always  kept  his  attacks  upon  Revelation  within 
those  limits  which  the  decencies  of  the  age  seemed  to  require. 
But  Montesquieu,  during  a considerable  part  of  his  life,  and 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  never  cared 
to  conceal  their  opinions,  and  employed  all  their  energies  in 
attacking  Christianity  with  every  weapon  which  their  learning 
and  genius  could  supply.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  to 
suggest  some  very  important  considerations.  That  he  who 
believes  Christianity  to  be  false  should  endeavour  to  expose  its 
errors,  is  but  fair  and  natural.  Nor  would  anyone  properly 
instructed  in  the  real  principles  of  toleration  attempt  to  interfere 
with  so  undoubted  a right.  But  that  men  of  genius  and  learning 
and  great  benevolence  should  hate  and  ridicule  a religion  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  certainly  the  mildest  and  most  beneficent 
that  has  been  yet  seen  in  the  world  ; that,  not  content  with 
arguing,  they  should  jibe  and  jeer  at  a system  on  which  alone 
millions  of  their  countrymen  repose  all  their  hopes  of  a future 
life  ; that  these  things  should  be  publicly  done,  is  at  first  sight  so 
utterly  incomprehensible  as  to  suggest  a suspicion  either  that  the 
authors  were  professing  principles  which  they  did  not  entertain, 
or  else  that  the  merits  of  their  personal  character  must  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  And  yet,  so  far  is  this  from  being  true, 
that  it  is  certain  from  their  private  correspondence  that  their 
dislike  to  Christianity  was  even  stronger  than  that  which  they 

1 Vico,  indeed,  attempted  to  show  the  way,  but  he  made  no  att  enipt  to  tyhj  prill 
eiples. 
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expressed  in  their  works.  And  it  is  as  certain  that  all  of  them 
were  beloved  by  those  who  knew  them,  and  were  of  the  wannest 
and  most  kindly  affections.  We  have  full  and  undoubted  evi- 
dence that  Voltaire,  who  was  by  far  the  most  scurrilous  of  these 
great  writers,  was  a man  of  the  most  lively  sensibility,  that  he 
passed  his  long  life  in  acts  of  unwearied  benevolence,  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  and  the  father  of  the  orphan,  and 
that  he  even  squandered  a large  income  on  acts  of  private  and 
unostentatious  charity.  Unless  therefore  we  are  prepared  to 
believe  that  men  remarkable  for  their  abilities  and  their  virtues 
were  governed  by  the  most  criminal  and  contemptible  caprice, 
we  must  refer  their  conduct  to  some  general  principle  which  in- 
fluenced them  in  their  own  despite,  and  which  gave  to  their  works 
that  appearance  with  which  many  of  us  are  so  justly  offended. 
What  that  principle  was,  I will  now  endeavour  to  explain,  with 
the  aid  of  such  lights  as  history  will  enable  me  to  supply. 

It  may  I think  be  laid  down  as  a law  of  the  human  mind  that 
in  every  country  where  religious  toleration  is  established,  sceptic- 
ism must 

* # * • * 

In  the  eighteenth  century  our  own  literature  first  assumed  its 
popular  character  and  formed  a part  of  the  intellectual  polity  of 
Europe.  Then,  too,  the  literature  of  Denmark  arose,  in  1720, 
under  Holberg.' 

In  law  Beccaria,  Bentham,  Anquetil,  Du  Perron,  Sonnerat,  and 
Genlit  studied  the  laws  of  the  Brahmins.  Egypt  explored  by 
Bruce,  Arabia  by  Volney.  Cook  and  Bougainville  explored  the 
world.  Now  it  was  that  the  great  brotherhood  of  nations  became 
knit  together  in  one  polity.  Before  Lord  Hardwicke,  international 
law  was  scarcely  known  in  England.1 2  Bunsen  3 says,  “ No  school 
of  Coptic  theology  was  instituted  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  . . . The  founder  was  David  Wilkins,  who 
published  the  New  Testament  at  Oxford  (1716),  and  the  Penta- 
teuch (1730).”  The  Kosetta  stone  was  discovered  in  1799.4  Since 
Young  and  Champollion,  the  only  discoverers  in  hieroglyphics  are 
Lcpsius  and  Leemans.5  Bunsen  says,6  “ Sylvester  de  Sacy,  that 
great  man  who  brought  Arabic  philology,  neglected  since  the 
time  of  Reiskc,  to  its  true  historical  position.” 

Until  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no  history,  and  in 
England  the  people  only  knew  history  from  ballads. 

1 Sw  Liiing's  Denmark,  p.  356.  * Storey’s  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  12. 

* Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  260.  4 Ibid.  pp.  309,  310. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  332,  333.  * Ibid.  p.  316. 
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It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  medicine,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  arts,  was  first  able  to  throw  off  those  super- 
stitious fancies  which  had  long  impeded  its  progress.  At  the 
end  of  the  century  there  was  put  forward  that  great  undulatory 
theory  of  light  which  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminently  competent 
[authority]  is  hardly  inferior  to  Newton’s  discovery  of  universal 
gravitation. 

The  influence  of  French  literature  was  even  slightly  felt  in 
Spain. 

Although  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  backward  state  of  history,  facility  of  belief  was  the 
primary  one ; and  I have  shown  from  speculative  arguments  that 
this  was  also  the  cause  of  intolerance.  I will  now  prove  the  same 
thing  historically,  and  show  that  as  scepticism  advanced  toleration 
did,  and  does  of  necessity  increase.  This  I shall  prove  in  French 
history;  and  first  I will  give  condensed  evidence  in  English 
history.  The  people  must  diminish  their  inordinate  confidence 
in  government  and  clergy,  i.e.  inquire  in  politics  and  religion, 
and  before  inquiring  doubt.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  starting 
point  of  progress — scepticism.  I broadly  assert  that  there  is  no 
progressive  principle  except  the  increasing  experience  of  man- 
kind, which  stores  up  practical  truths  which,  being  generalised, 
become  scientific  truths.  All,  therefore,  that  men  want  is,  no 
hindrance  from  their  political  and  religious  rulers.  But  the 
absence  of  hindrance  can  only  be  caused  by  pressure  from  without, 
hence  the  first  step  is  scepticism.  Until  common  minds  doubt 
respecting  religion  they  can  never  receive  any  new  scientific 
conclusion  at  variance  with  it, — as  Joshua  and  Copernicus. 

Civilization  depends  on  knowing  the  future,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  intellect.  When  men  are  left  alone,  each  succeeding 
generation  first  perceives  more  facts  and  then  discovers  more  rela- 
tions or  laws.  If  government  will  only  be  quiet,  increasing  ex- 
perience will  suggest  increasing  thought.  The  main  point  in 
history  to  which  everything  else  is  subordinate  is  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  way  the  ignorant  and  selfish 
ruling  classes  have  tampered  with  it. 

• •••••• 

A writer  of  considerable  reputation,  Warton,  draws  a strange 
distinction  between  history  and  philosophy.1 

The  absurdity  of  talking  about  the  descendants  of  Japhet  and 
the  Gomeritcs  has  been  continued  in  England  to  our  own  time  ; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  for  even  in  1771  it  was  exposed  by 

1 Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  cxciii. 
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Schlbzer  in  his  Allgemeine  Geschichte.1 *  There  is  too  mueh  tmth 
in  Mr.  Blackwelfs  generalisation  that,  in  matters  of  knowledge 
* the  Germans  are  nearly  half  a century  in  advance  of  us.” 

In  the  meantime  comparative  philology,  from  which  we  have 
already  been  able  to  make  many  remarkable  discoveries,  was  for 
the  first  time  cultivated.  The  learned  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Vossiuses,  the  Scaligers,  and  the  Casaubons  were 
mere  pedants  without  any  idea  of  the  psychological  importance 
of  their  subject.  Indeed  the  first  great  step  in  European  philo- 
logy  was  made  in  1770  by  Percy,  a writer  of  considerable  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge  and  acuteness,  but  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  his  learning.  He  however  was,  I believe,  the  first  who 
showed  that  there  was  a fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
great  families  of  European  languages,  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Celtic. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  historians  of  that  age,  the  celebrated 
Robertson,  though  totally  ignorant  of  the  German  language, 
undertook  to  write  the  history  of  a German  emperor. 

A celebrated  traveller,  who  had  also  a good  deal  of  reading, 
talks  familiarly  about  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japhet.* 

A writer  of  extensive  reading  says,  but  without  quoting  any 
authority,  that  the  theories  of  Wolf  and  Niebuhr  were  antici- 
pated in  the  Scienza  Nuova  of  Vico;  but  that  “neither  of  them 
certainly  knew  anything  of  that  work.”3 

Another  stimulus  to  the  philosophy  of  history  was  the  increase 
of  materials.  The  study  of  Sanscrit  opened  to  our  view  the  trea- 
sures of  Rrahmanical  lore  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Veda  and 
t lie  Puranas.  The  study  of  Pali,  and  later  of  Tibetan,  gave  tis 
the  theology  of  Ruddhism.  The  energy  of  a single  man — the 
noble-minded  Du  Perron — opened  the  Zendavesta  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Zoroaster.  The  accounts  of  travellers  brought  before  us  a 
strange  state  of  society.  The  results  of  the  contact  of  the  German 
mind  were  soon  seen  in  the  rise  of  a larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive method  of  treating  history.  Without  entering  into  pro- 
longed details,  I may  mention  some  instances  in  which  this  spirit 
is  very  apparent,  such  as  the  great  subjects  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  middle  ages  considered  as  a whole,  &c. 

I.  The  new  school  certainly  produced  no  man  at  all  comparable 
in  knowledge  or  in  general  powers  to  Blackstone,  still  less  to 


1 Blackwell's  note  in  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,  Lond.  1847,  p.  26. 

1 Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ix.  p.  41,  Lond.  1824. 

1 Keifrhtley,  On  the  Resemblance  and  Transmission  of  Tales  and  Fictions,  Lond. 
1834,  p.  18. 
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Montesquieu.  And  yet  both  these  writers,  having  occasion  to 
inquire  at  great  length  into  the  feudal  system,  were  so  misled  by 
the  contracted  spirit  of  their  time,  as  to  consider  this  wonderful 
institution  as  entirely  the  result  of  the  Germanic  invasions.  The 
extreme  inadequacy  of  the  cause  did  not  in  the  least  startle  them, 
and  subsequent  authors  were  content  to  repeat  their  confident 
assertions.  It  was  reserved  for  a young  Scotchman  of  fine  genius, 
and  himself  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  German  literature,  to 
expose  this  singular  error.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  I believe,  the 
first  in  Europe,  and  certainly  the  first  in  this  country,  to  subject 
the  feudal  system  to  anything  like  a philosophic  analysis.  He 
not  only  pointed  out  in  an  essay  the  similarity  between  many  of 
the  feudal  phenomena  and  those  found  in  Asiatic  countries,  but 
he  even  attempted  to  trace  them  all  to  general  causes. 

Schiller,  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  of  all  the 
German  writers,  wrote  in  1788,  an  elaborate  history  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands,  but  he  openly  avows  his  ignorance  of  the 
Dutch  language,  and,  mistaking  the  mere  form  of  history  for  its 
spirit,  seems  to  think  that  he  will  have  done  sufficient  if  he 
amuses  the  reader  by  an  artistic  arrangement  of  striking  events. 

(Hefore  the  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
eighteenth  century  put  the  following). 

That  foolish  veneration  for  antiquity  so  characteristic  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  now  generally  subsided ; but,  unfortu- 
nately it  was  replaced  by  a not  less  foolish  contempt.  Because 
one  generation  admired  the  past  too  much,  the  next  generation 
admired  it  too  little.  The  real  value  and  the  matchless  beauty 
of  the  classic  literature  soon  rescued  it  from  this  passing  contempt. 
But  the  middle  ages  had  no  such  recommendation,  and  they  were 
now  despised  by  every  writer  who  affected  to  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  his  time.  It  was  in  vain  that  men  of  unrivalled  know- 
ledge brought  before  the  world  their  history  and  their  literature. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Muratori,  Maffei,  Ducange,  Bouquet,  and  the 
Benedictines  of  France  published  gigantic  folios  which  hardly 
anybody  l)ought,  and  which  nobody  read.  The  treasures  of  learn- 
ing, accumulated  by  these  modest  and  useful  men,  were  spurned 
aside  in  that  sceptical  and  audacious  age.  Those  who  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  great  historians  of  the  day,  spoke  and  wrote  of 
the  middle  ages  with  wild  and  ignorant  presumption. 

• *••••• 

After  giviug  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Political  Economy,  &c., 
and  their  divergence,  I may  preface  my  account  of  Germany  as 
follows, — “ While  these  great  branches  of  knowledge  were  thus 
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isolating  themselves  into  comparative  insignificance,  there  were 
springing  up  a race  of  men,  who,  neglecting  the  mere  details  of 
inquiry,  were  attempting  by  great  efforts  of  geneial  reasoning,  to 
discover  the  laws  to  which  all  knowledge  is  itself  subject. 

Voltaire  declared  that  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  deserved 
to  be  written  as  little  as  did  the  history  of  bears  and  wolves. 

In  France,  at  the  head  of  financial  affairs,  was  Law,  a Scotch- 
man of  great  ability,  whose  schemes  were  received  rather  by  the 
fickleness  of  the  Regent  than  by  their  own  imperfections.  La- 
vallee,  I think  inaccurately,  accuses  Law  of  having  confused 
[credit?]  and  money,  and  of  supposing  that  by  increasing  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  he  necessarily  increased  its 
wealth.1 

I think  that  Butler  was  almost  the  only  Englishman  who  in 
the  eighteenth  century  adopted  a larger  creed  of  ethics  than 
La  Rochefoucault. 

In  England,  Toland,  Tindal,  Collins,  Chubb,  Mandeville,  and 
even  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  were  no  match  for  men  like 
Warburton,  Waterland,  Lardner,  and  Clarke.  Before  Gibbon,  the 
only  Englishman  who  took  a comprehensive  view  of  history  was 
Bolingbroke,  an  avowed  Deist.  All  the  pedants  of  England  com- 
bined to  write  the  Universal  History. 
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Ferguson  insists  on  the  importance  of  investigating  history  in- 
ductively.2 But,  after  all,  Ferguson’s  book  is  very  poor.  The 
illustrations  are  all  of  the  tritest  character,  and,  indeed,  in  point 
of  learning,  the  whole  work  might  have  been  written  by  a clever 
schoolboy.  Ferguson  rejects  the  theory  of  a cycle  in  history,  that 
is,  he  opposes  those  who  talk  of  the  necessary  decay  of  society.3 
He  supposes 4 that  one  cause  of  decay  is  that,  from  caprice,  nations 
become  tired  of  practising  the  arts,  &c.  This  of  course  is  absurd  ; 
but  another  cause  which  he  mentions 4 — over-division  of  labour — 
must  have  been  very  efficacious ; though  I suspect  he  got  it  froui 
Adam  Smith.  He  says,6  “ From  the  tendency  of  these  reflections 
then,  it  should  appear  that  a national  spirit  is  frequently  transient, 

• 1 Lavall6e,  Histoire  des  Frankie,  tome  iii.  p.  393. 

1 See  Ferguson’s  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Socioty,  Loud.  1768,  pp.  3-4,  aud 
for  his  attack  on  the  opinions  of  Roussoau,  pp.  7,  8,  12. 

* Ibid.  pp.  346,  391,  and  p.  347.  * Ibid.  p.  350. 

* Ibid.  p.  362.  • Ibid.  p.  372. 
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not  on  account  of  any  incurable  distemper  in  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, but  on  account  of  their  voluntary  neglect  and  corruptions/’ 
Ferguson  enthusiastically  says,1  “ When  I recollect  what  the 
President  Montesquieu  has  written,  I am  at  a loss  to  tell  why  I 
should  treat  of  human  affairs.” 

Then  we  had  also  Tindal’s  wretched  history.  If  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  compare  the  historic 
literature  of  France  and  England,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  a greater  contrast.  In  the  one  country,  the  finest 
geniuses  of  the  age — Montesquieu,  Voltaire — were  engaged  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  what  our  ancestors  seemed  to  con- 
sider too  trifling  a pursuit  to  occupy  the  attention  of  superior 
minds.  In  England,  men  of  the  dullest  intellects  and  of  the 
meanest  acquirements  busied  themselves  with  writing  history, 
because  history  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  thing  which  they 
were  able  to  write.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  during  this 
period  all  the  English  historians  who  were  not  totally  ignorant  of 
their  subject  were  at  best  but  zealous  antiquaries,  who  collected 
facts  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  use,  and  who  were  as 
inferior  to  the  great  French  authors  as  the  mason  who  carries  the 
materials  is  inferior  to  the  architect  who  schemes  the  edifice. 
Carte,  for  example,  was  a man  of  great  industry,  and,  until  the 
‘appearance  of  Dr.  Lingard,  his  work  was  the  best  history  of 
England  which  had  been  published.  But  so  contracted  was  his 
mind  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a long  examina- 
tion of  the  important  question  of  touching  for  the  king’s  evil,  a 
prerogative  well  known  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Lord’s  anointed. 
Carte,  after  considering  at  great  length  this  difficult  question, 
modestly  asserted  that  God  had  not  granted  to  our  Hanoverian 
kings  the  power  of  miraculously  curing  the  scrofula,  but  that  he 
had  allowed  that  power  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Pretender.1 
The  discussion  of  this  trumpery  superstition  was  considered  so 
important  that  it  excited  in  England  a storm  of  angry  contro- 
versy, and  this  at  the  very  moment  when  the  great  historians  of 
France  were  actively  employed  in  purifying  their  literature  from 
the  remains  of  bigotry  by  which  it  was  still  encumbered.  Besides 
Carte’s,  the  only  celebrated  history  of  England  was  that  of  Rapin, 
an  author  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  country  gentle- 
men, who  believe  him  to  be  honest  liecause  they  know  him  to  bo 
dull.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  his  dulness,  intolerable  as  it  is, 
is  the  smallest  of  his  faults.  Even  when  men  of  genius  wrote 

1 Ferguson’s  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  Lond.  1768,  p.  106. 

* Carte  did  not  discuss  this  question.  I think  ho  does  not  deny  the  power  of 
touching  of  George  II. : but  only  says  thut  the  Pretcndor  hud  it.  [Author’s  note.] 
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history,  they  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  their  powers.  Gold- 
smith is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  our  writers. 
Rut  no  sooner  did  he  sit  down  to  his  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
than  he  seemed  to  lie  suddenly  smitten  with  an  incurable  dull- 
ness. Ancient  history  was  in  the  hands  of  Leland  and  Mitford. 

On  the  history  of  foreign  countries  our  literature  was,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  deficient.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the 
extreme  presumption  of  men  who  supposed  that  they  could  under- 
stand the  history  of  a people  of  whose  literature,  and,  indeed,  of 
whose  speech  they  were  perfectly  ignorant.  Thus  there  is  Dr. 
Harte,  who,  though  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  Swedish 
language,  wrote  a well-known  history  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Swedish  kings,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  his  work,  dull,  and  in- 
accurate as  it  is,  still  remains  the  best  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
that,  has  yet  been  published  in  this  country.  Johnson,  the  most 
celebrated,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  able  critic  of  the  day, 
declared  that  the  best  history  extant  was  Knolles’  History  of  the 
Turks,  which  had  appeared  a century  before  his  time.  And  yet 
the  work  of  Knolles  is  not  only  disfigured  by  a pompous  and 
inflated  style  ; but  the  author,  though  writing  the  adventures  of  a 
jwwerful  Eastern  people,  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  study 
any  of  the  Eastern  tongues  except  the  Hebrew,  a language  which, 
except  for  the  philologist,  is  of  no  possible  importance,  and  the 
scanty  literature  of  which  has  always  displayed  a marked  defi- 
ciency in  historical  productions. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  there  seemed  little  likeli- 
hood of  a change  for  the  better.  Indeed,  the  immense  increase 
of  the  national  wealth,  which  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  a 
successful  application  of  the  physical  sciences  to  the  economy  of 
manufactures,'  tended  still  further  to  lessen  the  interest  which 
men  felt  in  the  moral  sciences.  It  was  natural  that  the  wonder- 

1 Tho  South  Sea  Company  was  the  first  proof  of  the  desire  of  wealth. 

Navigablo  canals  were  first  constructed  by  Brindley,  an  engineer  of  original  genius, 
employed  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater;  and  they  wero  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
eontury  greatly  improved  by  Telford. 

In  1763,  Wedgwood  made  his  remarkable  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware. 

In  1774,  tho  first  steam  engine  of  Watt  was  exhibited  at  the  Soho  Works,  near  Bir- 
mingham, under  the  auspices  of  Boulton  ; and  in  a single  mine  at  Cornwall  the  saving 
of  coals  was  so  large  that  the  proprietors  agreed  to  pay  800/.  a year  for  the  use  of 
each  engine.  These  steam  engines  greatly  increased  the  productiveness  of  the  Corn- 
wall tin  mines;  nnd  tended  also  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  coal  mines. 

The  spinning  jenny,  invented  by  Hargreaves,  in  1764,  was  in  operation  before 
1768. 

In  1771,  Arkwright  "erected  the  first  spinning  mill  worked  by  water  power.” 

In  1776,  tho  mule-jenny  of  Crompton  combined  tho  spinning-jenny  of  Hargreaves, 
and  the  water  j>ower  of  Arkwright. 
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fill  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  &c.,  and  the  immense  fortunes 
by  which  in  most  cases  the  inventors  were  rewarded,  should  di- 
minish the  reputation  of  those  still  higher  branches  of  knowledge 
from  which  no  such  results  were  to  be  expected.  Even  Political 
Economy,  which  in  a mercantile  country  ought  to  find  the  most 
successful  cultivators,  was  in  England  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury  declared  that  he 
never  could  understand  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  If  this  was 
the  case  with  a science  which  has  only  to  do  with  the  accumula- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth,  we  may  well  imagine  that  those 
sciences  of  which  the  utility  is  less  evident  would  fare  still  worse. 
In  Ethics,  we  did  not  produce  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  one  original  writer.  In  Psychology  we  were  equally 
deficient,  for  Berkeley,  the  author  of  perhaps  the  most  important 
discovery  that  has  ever  been  made  in  that  noble  science,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  lived  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  Ireland.  In  .Esthetics, 
the  only  work  of  the  least  merit  was  by  Burke,  who  was  also  an 
Irishman,1  whose  ingenious  but  imperfect  Essay  was  the  work  of 
a very  young  man  (he  was  only  twenty-six  when  he  wrote  on  what 
is,  after  ethics,  the  most  obscure  branch  of  metaphysics)  ; nor  did 
this  great  writer  ever  after  think  it  worth  his  while  to  return  to 
so  unprofitable  a subject.®  The  consequence  was  that  the  English 
mind  seemed  gradually  hardening  itself  to  everything  except  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  acquisition  of  military  power.  The 
German  literature,  which  at  a later  period  did  so  much  to  correct 
this  evil  state,  was  then  only  in  the  first  dawn  of  its  splendour, 
and  had  not  yet  gained  any  reputation.  The  French  literature,  as 
I have  already  descrilxxl,  had  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

At  tho  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Taylors  effected  the  first  great  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  blocks  for  the  rigging  of  ships. 

The  travels  in  England  of  Saint  Fond  contain  some  curious  details  respecting  arts 
and  manufactures  in  the  latter  half  of  tho  eighteenth  century.  They  are  often  quoted 
in  tho  Pictorial  History  of  England. 

Just,  ls-fore  the  French  Revolution,  Cartwright  invented  a machine  for  combing 
wool,  by  which  thero  was  effected  11  wonderful  saving  of  labour. 

In  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  714,  reference  is  made  to  an  estimate 
by  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  in  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  pp.  648,  660.  According  to 
which  the  value  of  “machinery,  such  as  steam-engines,  spinning  works,”  &c.,  was  in 
England,  40.000,000/. 

In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Harrison,  by  combining  different  metals 
in  the  pendulum,  and  by  other  contrivances,  constructed  chronometers  of  such  ac-  ' 
curacy  as  greatly  to  lessen  tho  risk  of  sea  voyages.  These  improvements  were  followed 
up  by  Thomas  Mudge  who,  in  1774,  completed  the  first  chronometer.  See  M'Culloch’s 
Commercial  Dictionary,  article  Hardware. 

1 Hut  Reynolds  and  Payne  Knight.  [Author's  note.] 

• Hurke  did  intend  to  continue  metaphysics,  but  his  noble  mind  became  empirical. 
[Author’s  note.] 
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century,  liegun  to  deteriorate,  and  was  losing  every  year  some- 
thing of  that  influence  which  it  had  formerly  possessed.  But 
happily  there  had  for  some  time  been  forming  in  a long  neg- 
lected country  a school  which  did  much  to  restore  to  England 
a higher  tone  of  thought,  and  which  soon  produced  the  happiest 
effect  upon  the  study  of  history.  As  this  movement  is  one  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  we 
are  still  reaping  the  beneflt  of  it,  I shall  not  scruple  to  examine 
it  at  considerable  length. 

*•»*••• 

In  literature,  the  supreme  chief  was  Johnson,  a man  of  some 
learning  and  great  acuteness,  but  overflowing  with  prejudice  and 
bigotry.  The  little  metaphysical  literature  which  we  did  possess 
went  on  deteriorating  at  each  stage  of  its  progress  from  Hartley 
to  Priestley,  and  from  Priestley  to  Darwin.  While  the  wretched 
work  of  I)e  Lolme  on  the  English  Constitution  was  read  with 
avidity,  the  profound  and  yet  practical  inquiries  of  Hume  were 
almost  neglected.  In  ecclesiastical  literature,  the  most  pro- 
minent names  were  Warburton  the  bully  and  Hurd  the  sneak. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  wished  a life  to  be  written 
of  her  celebrated  husband,  whose  genius  had  changed  the  face 
of  Europe,  she  could  find  no  one  more  competent  than  Mallet, 
a miserable  adventurer  who  lived  by  plundering  the  booksellers 
and  cheating  the  public.  And  yet  this  man,  whom  the  French 
would  hardly  have  thought  worthy  of  dusting  the  manuscripts 
of  one  of  their  great  historians,  was  in  England  a very  con- 
siderable person,  and  actually  received  1 ,000/,.  for  promising  to 
write  the  history  of  those  great,  events  by  which  France  had 
been  suddenly  degraded  from  the  pinnacle  of  her  military  fame. 
In  1776,  Hume  writes  to  Gibbon,  “But  among  many  other 
marks  of  decline,  the  prevalence  of  superstition  in  England 
prognosticates  the  fall  of  philosophy  and  decay  of  taste.”1  And 
in  the  same  year  he  writes  to  Adam  Smith  in  a similar  strain.* 
The  fear  entertained  of  the  French  Kevolution  gave  an  influence 
to  such  women  as  Hannah  More,  and  they  tended  still  further  to 
depress  our  literature.  Mrs.  Montague’s  wretched  Dissertation 
on  Shakespeare  was  considered  a masterpiece  of  criticism.  In 
1785,  Beattie  writes  to  Arbuthnot  that  Mrs.  Montague's  Essay 
, on  Shakespeare  is  “ one  of  the  best,  most  original,  and  most 
elegant  pieces  of  criticism  in  our  language,  or  in  any  other.”* 

We  produced  no  historian.  Gibbon  indeed  was  an  exception,  but 
he  was  a Frenchman  in  everything  except  the  accident  of  his  birth. 

1 Burton’*  Life  of  Humr.  vol.  ii.  p.  48S.  1 Ibid.  p.  487. 

1 Forbes’s  Life  of  Beattie,  Lond.  1824,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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His  early  studies  were  carried  on  in  Switzerland,  in  the  house  of 
a French  Calvinist.  His  first  work  was  written  in  the  French 
language,  which  for  many  years  was  more  familiar  to  him  than 
his  own  tongue.  His  first  literary  correspondence  was  with 
Crevier,  a well-known  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  The 
whole  of  his  great  history  was  composed  abroad,  while  his  mind 
was  influenced  by  the  associations  and  traditions  of  foreign 
society,  and  he  only  visited  England  at  such  intervals  as  were 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  its  publication.  When,  after 
having  wasted  several  years  on  the  formation  of  projects  which 
were  never  accomplished,  he  at  length  began  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  he  still  retained  his  old  habits. 

Rousseau’s  Prize  Discourse  before  the  Academy  of  Dijon  was 
translated  into  English  in  1751,  and  accompanied  with  an  absurd 
preface  by  Bowyer,  which  is  reprinted  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226-227.  In  1771, 
there  was  translated  into  English  Millot’s  wretched  History  of 
England.1  It  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should  have 
brought  from  Asia  some  of  those  great  treasures  of  learning  which 
even  now  have  by  no  means  been  thoroughly  explored.  But  such 
was  the  want  of  energy,  that,  although  we  possessed  a settlement 
in  India  since  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  until 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  that  Sanscrit  was  first  studied  in 
England,  and  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  dominion 
there  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany two  persons  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language.  While 
France,  with  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  China,  had  established 
a Chinese  professorship  in  Paris,  our  own  Government,  intent  on 
nothing  but  wealth  and  military  power,  had  not  taken  a single 
step  in  that  direction. 

The  history  of  the  Papacy  is  a great  and  important  subject. 
The  only  history  of  the  Popes  was  that  of  the  wretched  Bower,  a 
liar  and  a swindler,  who  apostatized  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
While  such  was  the  state  of  bigotry  little  could  be  expected,  and 
it  is  a melancholy  consideration  that  the  only  great  historian  we 
produced  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  Gibbon,  a notorious  Deist. 
On  the  question  of  the  Regency  in  1788,  Parr  gravely  writes,  “ What 
is  meant  by  the  word  ‘ right  ’ ? Look  into  Burlamaquc  and  there 
you  will  find  a clear,  sound,  metaphysical  explanation  ; in  con- 
formity to  which  I maintain  the  Prince’s  ‘ right,’”  &c.a  In  1787, 
Burke  writes  to  Parr,  “ If  we  have  any  priority  over  our  neigh- 
bours, it  is  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  the  early  care  we  Like 

1 Nichols'*  Literary  Anecdote*,  vol.  ii.  p.  347- 

3 Johnstone'*  Life  of  Parr,  Loml.  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
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with  respect  to  a classical  education.”  1 The  most  celebrated  Whig 
historian  was  Mrs.  Macaulay,  a foolish  and  restless  democrat,  and 
while  she  was  still  alive,  Dr.  Wilson  erected  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Wal brook,  a statue  to  her.  In  Nichols’s  Literary 
Anecdotes,  vol.  viii.  p.  54,  there  is  a very  severe  but  accurate 
criticism  on  Leland’s  History  of  Ireland,  which  was  published 
in  1773. 

It  may  in  some  degree  be  esteemed  a misfortune  that  so  great, 
a man  as  Bacon  should  have  flourished  when  the  sciences  were 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  were  therefore  unable  to  supply  him 
with  an  instance  of  the  triumphs  of  Deduction.  The  ancient 
philosophy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  general  prin- 
ciples, and  then  treating  them  as  if  they  were  laws,  without 
sufficiently  attending  to  the  process  of  verification,  by  which  alone 
their  truth  could  be  ascertained.  The  real  merit  of  Bacon  was 
to  have  shown  the  impropriety  of  this,  and  not  to  have  pointed 
out  induction,  which  must  always  have  been  practised  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  But  at  the  same  time  he  committed  a serious 
error.  He  supposed  that  scientific  knowledge  was  only  to  be 
acquired  inductively,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  must  proceed  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  generalizations.  This,  as  Mill  well  says, 
was  the  consequence  of  the  backward  state  of  the  sciences.2  To 
this  I may  add  that  in  Scotland  and  Germany  there  wras  no  great 
man  before  the  sciences  were  advanced — hence  the  method  l>e- 
came  deductive — and  this  was  also  aided  by  the  fact  that  sensual- 
ism made  no  head  here.  But  in  France  Descartes,  and  afterwards, 
Condillac,  insured  the  reputation  of  induction ; for  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  oppose  Descartes  to  Bacon  ; both  were  inductive,  and 
Descartes  did  for  metaphysics  exactly  what  Bacon  did  for  physics. 

Davis  received  a pension  from  the  crown  for  his  wretched 
attack  on  Gibbon.3 

George  III.,  a mean  and  ignorant  man,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  ruin  literature  by  patronising  it.  But  happily  he  had 
neither  the  wealth  nor  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a curious 
instance  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  political  economy,  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  Christian,  Chief  Justice  of  Ely,  in  his 
notes  to  so  respectable  a book  as  Blackstone’s  Commentaries, 
should  think  it  necessary  formally  to  refute  the  assertion  that  our 
national  debt  increased  our  wealth.4  Blackstone  himself 5 thought 
it  a “ very  good  regulation”  to  authorise  the  justices  at  sessions 

1 Johnstone’s  Life  of  Parr,  Lond.  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

1 Mill's  Logic,  ‘2nd  edit.,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  £31,  532. 

5 Koc  the  note  in  Walpole  Letters,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  vi.  pp.  30,  41. 

* Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Svo,  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  * Ibid.  p.  427. 
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to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  ; and  he  thinks'  that  marriages  should  be 
encouraged.  As  to  our  laws  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
their  bigotry  and  their  cruelty  are  too  well  known. 

Warburton  thought  little  of  Milton.  In  1776,  Ur.  Kampe,  a 
learned  physician,  wrote  in  favour  of  alchemy.  Mr.  Stephens's 
medicine  for  gout  was  popular.  In  1771  the  celebrated  Fox 
writes  to  George  Selwyn,  “ I am  reading  Clarendon,  but  scarcely 
get  on  faster  than  you  did  with  your  Charles  the  Fifth.  I think 
the  style  bad,  and  that  he  has  a good  deal  of  the  old  woman  in  his 
way  of  thinking,  but  hate  the  opposite  party  so  much  that  it 
gives  me  a kind  of  partiality  for  him.”*  In  a note  Jesse  says, 
“ This  is  a very  curious  passage  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Fox.”  ' 
Priestley,  whose  mind  was  admirably  adapted  for  physical  in- 
quiries, insisted  on  becoming  a metaphysician  and  introducing 
into  moral # and  psychology  his  empirical  method. 

Warburton  was,  I think,  the  founder  of  that  new  school  which 
considers  history  in  a large  point  of  view.  He  denied  the  argu- 
ment of  Middleton  that  the  similarity  of  Popish  and  Pagan 
ceremonies  was  an  evidence  that  the  first  was  derived  from  the 
other ; and  he  referred  such  similarity  to  similar  conditions  of 
human  nature.  See  his  two  letters  to  Lyttleton,  dated  Oct.ol)er 
and  November,  1741,  printed  in  Phillimore’s  Memoirs  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Lord  Lyttleton,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  163-175. 
For  the  foolish  notions  of  Johnson  about  history,  and  in  favour 
of  Knolles’  History  of  the  Turks,  see  the  Rambler,  No.  122. 

( Dryden  in  the  preface  to  his  Translation  of  Plutarch,  complains 
that  the  English  had  no  historians.) 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  writer 
who  was  respected  as  the  greatest  living  historian  was  Lord 
Lyttleton,  whose  History  of  Henry  II.  was  published  in  1764. 
To  this  work,  which  was  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  deny  the  praise  of  considerable  research.  But  this  is  all 
that  can  be  possibly  said  in  its  favour.  The  materials  are  so  ill- 
arranged,  and  the  style  is  so  insufferably  prolix,  that  it  is  now  never 
looked  into  except  by  those  who  read  for  the  purpose  of  writing, 
and  who  amid  so  much  dross  hope  to  find  a little  gold.  The 
author  himself  was  a man  of  some  industry,  but  of  a narrow  and 
superstitious  miud.  Of  his  public  life  but  little  is  known,  and 
that  little  is  very  unfavourable.  In  politics  it  is  now  only 
remembered  that  he  was  the  friend  of  an  ignorant  and  dissolute 
prince,  whom  nothing  but  an  accident  prevented  from  ascending 
the  throne  of  England;  that  during  several  years  he  directed  all 

1 Bluckstone’s  Commentaries,  Lond.  1809.  vol.  i.  p.  438. 

1 Jesse's  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,  rol.  iii.  p.  11. 
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his  efforts  against  Walpole  and  Chatham,  who  were  beyond  all 
comparison  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  time ; and  that  when 
his  ambition  was  rewarded  by  receiving  an  appointment  in  the 
Exchequer,  his  incapacity  was  so  notorious  as  to  raise  a report 
that  this  manager  of  finance  was  unacquainted  with  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic.  In  theology,  in  which,  according  to  the 
measure  of  that  age,  he  was  considered  to  make  a figure,  he  is 
only  remembered  as  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  a lame  and  ill-reasoned  work,  in  which  the  greatest 
men  are  treated  with  contempt.  From  such  a man  as  this  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  anything  like  a great  conception  of 
history.  Indeed,  his  opinion  was  that  in  the  writings  of  Boliug- 
broke  and  Warburton,  history  had  reached  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  which  it  was  capable  of  attaining.  (Then  give 
instances  of  Littleton’s  incapacity.)  These  instances,  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  multiply,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
what  in  those  days  was  considered  a masterpiece  of*historic  com- 
position. This  was  the  writer  in  whose  favour  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith  were  rejected  ; and  this  was  the  work  which  Bishop  War- 
burton — whose  mere  opinion  was  fame — declared  to  be  unrivalled 
since  the  time  of  Clarendon. 

Perhaps  Burke  abandoned  his  metaphysical  pursuits  in  obedience 
to  the  foolish  prejudice  that  an  abstract  thinker  is  unfit  to  be  a 
statesman.  In  1785  the  celebrated  caricaturist,  Sawyer,  published 
a print  of  him  which  is  entitled  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.1  “ The  celebrated  Anti-Jacobin  was  established  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  1797.”  s For  Grecian  history  we  had 
the  wretched  production  of  Mitford,  who  attempted  to  use  ancient- 
history  as  the  means  of  defending  his  own  political  prejudices. 

The  sensualist  philosophy,  though  it  has,  I think,  more  truth 
in  it  than  the  idealist,  has  by  its  prevalence  in  England  caused 
one  great  detriment.  It  has  aided  the  Baconian  system  by 
making  men  bigoted  to  induction,  and  the  progress  of  what  may  be 
called  our  economic  civilization  has  further  aided  this.  (J.  S.  Mill 
is  the  only  sensualist  whose  mind  has  been  large  enough  to 
escape  this.)  Cousin  3 quotes  Lord  Bacon  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
absurd  to  oitsenc  the  mind.  See  also  Cousin’s  contemptuous 
notice  of  Bacon’s  metaphysical  efforts.4 

Descartes  was  never  popular  in  England.  His  physical  errors, 
his  theory  of  vortices,  &c.,  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
in  his  method.  What  Cousin  says  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 

1 Wright's  England  under  tho  House  of  Hanover,  Lond.  1848,  rol.  ii.  p.  126. 

* Ibid.  p.  282. 

stoire  do  la  Philosophic,  2“*  sirie,  tome  ii.  p,  69  4 Ibid.  p.  72. 
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general,  is  particularly  true  of  England.  “ Le  XVIII*  si£cle  a 
generalise  l’analyse.  La  philosophic,  devenue  plus  scrupuleuse 
encore  par  le  faux  pas  du  Cartesianisme,  s’est  empress  ee  de  re- 
doubler de  circonspection.”  1 * When  at  length,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  some  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  the  method  of  Bacon  was  followed  by  Hobbes  and 
Locke,  who  said  that  we  knew  nothing  except  by  the  senses.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was,  indeed,  a faint 
attempt  made  by  Cudworth  and  Clarke  to  erect  an  ideal  school. 
But  empiricism  soon  became  again  supreme,  and  its  method  was 
carried  out  by  Tooke  ; but  in  the  nineteenth  century  Donaldson, 
taught  by  the  German  school,  introduced  a better  method.  (More, 
the  platonist,  was  deductive.) 

The  success  of  Gibbon’s  history,  immense  as  it  was,  could  not 
protect  the  author  from  the  at  Licks  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  men. 
Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Life  of  himself,  makes  some  insolent, 
remarks  on  Gibbon,  to  which  the  great  historian  admirably 
replies.*  Gibbon  printed  his  history  in  1787.3 *  Voltaire,  who 
was  in  England  in  172(i,  says  of  Bacon : “ Aujourd'hui  les  Anglais 
reverent  sa  memoire  au  point  qu’a  peine  avouent-ils  qu’il  a ete 
coupable,”  i.e.  of  bribery,  &c.*  This  is  like  Basil  Montague. 
Voltaire5 *  has  some  admirable  remarks  on  our  absurd  compilation. 
The  Universal  History,  which  show  the  immense  superiority  of 
his  own  historical  views. 

Bacon  directed  a too  exclusive  attention  to  externals.  This 
lienefited  us  theologically — but  in  a more  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  it  has  injured  us  scientifically.  Archdeacon  Hare 8 
says  that  if  Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  had  “ been  born  in 
the  twelfth  century,  no  man  would  have  been  more  zealous  in 
kindling  fires  to  consume  the  Waldenses.”  In  England,  puritanism, 
as  I shall  have  occasion  to  show,  has  left  the  clearest  traces  of  its 
presence.  Its  influence,  by  encouraging  accumulation,  has  greatly 
increased  the  national  wealth,  but  until  the  present  century  it 
has  corrupted  philosophy  with  its  owu  mechanical  and  prosaic 
spirit.  It  is  probable  that  the  dislike  to  speculation  would  have 
tocome  fainter  as  the  power  of  puritanism  declined ; but  it 
was  fostered  by  what  we  in  the  present  unformed  state  of  our 
knowledge,  must,  I suppose  call,  an  accidental  event.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 

1 Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Part  II.,  tome  ii.  p.  75. 

• See  Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  Lond.  1837.  pp.  101,  102.  * Ibid.  p.  107. 

* Lottre  XII.  sur  les  Anglais  in  CEnvres  de  Voltaire,  tome  xxvi.  p.  58. 

Fragments  sur  l’Uistoire,  CEuvroa,  tome  xxYii.  p.  160. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  Lond.  1850,  p.  271. 
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genius  that  has  ever  been  seen  ^ the 

continual  succession  ot  * 1 1 .^Newton  changed  the  surface  of 
course  of  a few  years  Si  ^ the  intellect  of  Europe 

physical  science.  It  , , , • unnrecedented  success, 

intoxicated*  and  as  it  v rere  t was  of 

should  have  iUPI*°“  England,  this  erroneous  notion  was 

universal  applicability . p rise  to  a iow  empirical 

particularly  of  which  are,  as  I shall  show 

practical  spirit,  the  injur  • whole  of  our  literature 

in  another  place,  apparent  in  near  ) expected  that 

during  the  lodtedat  matter* nS  thought, 

discoveries  of  real ‘in  l^  & man.  The  powers  ot 

century  we  did  P and^  if  he  had  possessed  learning 

Hume,  indeed,  were  g » effected  great  things, 

there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  wouia  na  ^ ri8ing 

The  only  integrity,  but-if  I 

Se  mfopinioW  a genius  incomparably  inferior  to  that 

of  Hume.  eighteenth  century,  visited  London, 

r^--r£S£«=  "is  M>cr’ tbe  -“T4 

well  supplied  1 ” tlv  prepossessed  before  his  arrival  m 

traveller  and  althcmg  J I ^ ^ h;„  Burprise  at  the 

favour  of  the  Engl  sn,  ^ men  HaUam  says'  that 

narrow  views  of  „ f ation  is  the  first  history  in  English 

Burnet’s  History  of  the  K dil  of  (locuments."  Daniel 

“which  is  fortified  >>y  a J 'f'  England.’  Bacon,  the  great 
published  m 1618 1*  « th"first  who  wrote  history.  Then  we 
sceptical  philosopher,  wa  VIIL  He  to0  was  a sceptic. 

have  .f^rt’8  “,;tr  deficiency  of  Mitford ; hut  the  suggestions 

Coleridge 3 notices  tue  uci  ^ _ Coleridge,  m bis 

lie  offers  would  from' Shorn,  Ham,  and  Japhet.* 

Eecturcs,  gravely  mcc  encouraged  our  too  inductive 

T he  formation  of  the  Koya  Jf  ]!ish  Warb»rton  that  the 

tendencies.  It  was  Jel  would  “ be  esteemed  l.y  posterity 
absurd  speculations  of  M,  ■ trovcrted  ns  Harvey’s  discovery 
as  certain,  and  continue  for  Cartcr-8  HiBt„ry  were  at 

first  munificently  welcomed  by  subscription  ; sec  Nichols’s  Literary 

a«5  * Ibid.  p.  149. 

1 Literature  of  Europe,  vol-  nl'  T’  ’ » Ibid.  pp.  69,  70. 

* Literary  llenmins,  vol.  «■  P; 10  ' . Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p-  57.  Bee  also 

* Nichols's  literary  Illustrations  . 

Rt  vol.  iii.  p.  682,  an  absurd  eulogy  ot  >1 
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Illustrations,  vol.  v.  p.  159.  Wesley*  says,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  is  “ the  author  of  the  first  system  of  Deism  that  ever 
was  published  in  England.” 

In  England  physical  science  not  only  drew  of  men  from 
history,  but  gave  them  a wrong  pattern  to  write  it  by.  They  said 
that  in  physics  external  and  visible  phenomena  were  everything, 
and  they  fancied  the  same  held  good  in  history.  They  did  not 
know  that  the  most  important  facts  in  history  are  invisible.  The 
external  world  is  governed  by  acts,  the  internal  world  by  opinions. 
In  physics  actions  produce  their  effects  whether  they  are  known 
or  not ; in  history  they  only  produce  their  effects  if  they  are 
known.  Every  great  historical  revolution  has  been  preceded  by 
a corresponding  intellectual  revolution.  The  first  edition  of 
Speed’s  History  of  Great  Britain  was  published  not  in  1614  but 
in  1611. 2 Lingard  very  unfairly  quotes  MS.  authorities,  which 
no  one  but  his  own  party  can  see.  One  of  these  was  an  important 
Life  of  Lord  Arundel  ; and  when  the  Camden  Society  offered  to 
publish  it,  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  refused  “ for  reasons  arising 
out  of  the  character  of  certain  facts  of  the  narrative.”3  Our 
English  historians  continue  to  quote  as  a picture  of  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Harrison’s  description  pre- 
faced to  Holinshed ; but  this  is  said  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Ilearne,  to  be  copied  from  Leland.4  Coleridge,  after  Hallam 
had  written,  calls  Sharon  Turner  “ the  most  honest,  of  our  English 
historians,  and  with  no  superior  in  industry  and  research.”  5 
Archdeacon  Echard,  in  his  History,  tells  a story  which  he  gravely 
defended,  of  Cromwell  selling  himself  to  the  devil.6  Gibbon 
filled  the  chasm  between  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  Indeed 
so  notorious  was  our  want  of  historical  power,  that  when  in  1766 
a miserable  adventurer  named  Champigny  issued  in  London  a 
prospectus  for  publishing  a history  of  England,  numerous  sub- 
scriptions were  attracted,  but  the  history  never  appeared.  Gold- 
smith as  an  historian  had  the  carelessness  of  Hume,  without  his 
genius,  and  yet  when  the  Royal  Academy  was  instituted,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  History.  Even  Johnson,  so  slow  in 
praising,  declared  that  not  only  as  a comic  writer,  but  even  as  an 
historian  “he  stands  in  the  first  class.”  In  1757  Burke  published 
part  of  his  English  History.7  Such  was  the  poverty  of  our 
historians  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  elder 

1 Journal,  p.  682. 

7 See  Ellis,  Original  Letters  of  Literary  Men.  Camden  Society,  pp.  108,  109. 

* Ibid.  p.  114.  4 Ibid.  p.  356. 

* Coleridge  on  Church  and  State,  p.  61. 

* See  Calamy's  Own  Life,  Lond.  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

’ Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  45. 
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Pitt  could  find  no  better  historians  to  recommend  to  his  nephew 
than  Bolingbroke,  Papin,  and  Witwood.  Ockley’s  History  of  the 
Saracens  is  fabulous.1 

Sir  William  Temple  gravely  says  that  Paolo's  great  work,  a 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  cannot  properly  be  called  a his- 
tory; and  yet  Temple  had  been  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and 
wrote  a book  on  the  history  of  England,  which  in  value  is  equal 
to  Mrs.  Trimmer  or  Lord  Lyttleton.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 2 says 
that  Rycaut’s  History,  added  to  Kuollys,  is  “one  of  the  best  his- 
tories that  we  have  in  English.”  Browne  says  that  history  has 
only  to  do  with  memory,  and  poetry  with  imagination.  In  1743, 
Ralph  was  “esteemed  one  of  the  best  political  writers  in  Eng- 
land.”3 Burke  had  large  views  of  history.4  Guthrie  wrote  on 
history.  We  were  taunted  by  foreigners  with  not  writing  history. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds5  takes  it  for  granted  that  “the  historian  takes 
great  liberties  with  fact,  in  order  to  interest  his  readers  and  make 
his  narrative  more  delightful.”  Alison  says,6  “Till  the  era  of  the 
peninsular  war,  when  a cluster  of  gifted  spirits  arose,  there  are  no 
writers  on  English  affairs  at  all  comparable  to  the  great  historical 
authors  of  the  continent.”  1 have  not  been  able  to  learn  the 
name  of  these  “gifted  spirits”  to  whom  Mr.  Alison  alludes.  We 
have  had  no  history  of  English  literature — no  history  of  English 
science — no  history  of  England — that  is  to  say,  of  the  English 
people — except  the  compilation  Pictorial  History  of  England. 

Got  he,  in  his  autobiography,  complains  bitterly  of  the  labour 
he  wasted  on  that  dull  book,  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes.7  Sir 
R.  Walpole  said  there  could  be  no  truth  in  history.8  Coxe,  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  takes  no  notice  of  Walpole’s  second  mar- 
riage to  his  mistress,  Miss  Skerrit ; and  in  the  same  spirit  Coxe 
never  mentions  Walpole’s  secret  message  to  the  Pretender  iu 
1739,  though  he  had  the  very  letter  iu  his  possession.9 

1 See  note  in  Hallnm’s  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  479.  * Works,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

* Life  of  Franklin.  l>y  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

4 See  Burke’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  275,  and  Rogors’s  Introduction  to  Burke’s  Works, 

pp.  lxii,  lxiii. 

1 Ibid.  p.  308.  ‘ History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  xxii. 

1 Wuhrheit  und  Dirhtung  in  Got  lie's  Werke,  band  ii.  theil  ii.  p.  45. 

* Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  600. 

* Million's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  263 ; vol.  iii.  p.  23. 
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GENERAL  REFERENCES  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  When  did  the  Scotch  schools  begin  to  favour  Rousseau?  Adam 
Smith  says,  “ that  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  so  natural  to  man 
in  his  uncivilized  state.”  1 See  these  notes,  nos.  8-23. 

2.  Adam  Smith  2 observes  that  Polytheism  only  ascribes  irre- 
gular events  to  the  gods.  This  remark  is  an  anticipation  of 
Comte. 

3.  In  1755  appeared  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  which  only  two 
numbers  were  published.3 

4.  In  1759  appeared  Robertson’s  History  of  Scotland.4 

5.  In  1769  appeared  Robertson’s  Charles  V.4 

6.  “The  writings  of  Dr.  Hutchison  certainly  produced  a consi- 
derable effect ; but  it  was  the  publications  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  David  Hume,  that  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  Scottish 
philosophers,”  6 &c. 

7.  Beaufort’s  Republique  Romaine  is  in  the  Memoires  de 
l’Academie. 

8.  Hume  speaks  boldly  against  the  supposed  virtues  of  bar- 
barians.7 

9.  Hume  tells  the  story  of  Elizabeth’s  famous  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  “ Proud  prelate,”  &c.8 

10.  In  1757,  Home  published  Douglas,  which  raised  the  fury 
of  the  church.9 

11.  Klopstock,  besides  “Messiah,”  wrote  poems  upon  Adam, 
Solomon,  and  David.10 

1 2.  As  to  the  absurd  assertion  of  the  Quarterly  Review  that 
the  Scotch  clergymen  in  the  eighteenth  century  tvere  deists  and 
hypocrites,  see  Burton’s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  i. 
pp.  xi.  xii. 

13.  In  1749,  Middleton  had  a reputation  in  Paris.11 

14.  In  1758,  Hume  notices  the  great  sale  of  Smollett’s 
History.12 

15.  Gibbon  was  ignorant  of  German.13 

16.  Hume,  in  a letter  written  in  1776,  speaks  of  Gibbon  as  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  low  state  of  knowledge  in  England.14 

• 

1 Smith's  Essays  on  Philosophical  Subjects,  p.  23,  4to,  1795.  1 Ibid.  p.  25. 

1 Power's  History  of  the  University  of  Ivlin  burgh,  vol.  iii.  p.  69. 

4 Ibid.  p.  78.  4 Ibid.  p.  84.  • Ibid.  p.  175. 

’ Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  • Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  472. 

* Stewart’s  Life  of  ItobortBon,  p.  4,  prefixed  to  Robertson's  Works. 

19  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

" Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  voL  i.  p.  457.  '*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

’*  Ibid.  p.  410.  44  Ibid.  p.  484. 
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IT.  It  has  been  said  that  Rousseau  took  the  greater  part  of  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Dangers  of  Science  from  a letter  by  Giraldi  to 
Picas  Mirandolus.' 

18.  An  author,  who  will  certainly  not  be  accused  of  indifference 
to  religion,  says  “ the  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century  lay 
like  an  incubus  upon  the  whole  of  northern  Germany.” 

19.  This  spirit  [admiration  for  England]  extended  to  the  aris- 
tocracy; and  for  many  years  nothing  was  so  fashionable  in  France 
as  English  dress  and  English  manners.  See  some  amusing  instances 
in  Scott’s  Life  of  Napoleon,  edit.  Paris,  p.  17. 

20.  The  mingled  spirit  of  admiration  for  theology  and  anti- 
quity, at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  decline  of 
that  spirit,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  Grimm’s  Correspondance 
litteraire,  tome  ix.  p.  392. 

21.  In  1782,  Grimm  writes  from  Paris,  “ Malgre  la  decadence 
trop  bien  reconnue  de  la  litterature  nationale,  on  dedaigne  plus 
que  jamais  la  litterature  etrnngere.” 1  2 

22.  In  1759  appeared  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

23.  Lord  Karnes  says  “ that  the  savage  state  was  the  original 
condition  of  man.” 3 

24.  Villemain  4 * says  that  Diderot  was  the  first  Frenchman  who 
gave  a separate  place  to  the  history  of  philosophy. 

25.  Villemain fi  mentions  the  influence  of  French  scepticism  on 
Germany  and  on  Joseph  II. 

26.  Voltaire  6 says  that  Duclos  was  persecuted  in  consequence 
of  his  Louis  XI. ; but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Biographie 
universelle. 

27.  Lavallde7  happily  calls  Descartes  the  Luther  of  philosophy. 

28.  Voltaire 8 says,  “ L’Abbe  de  Prades  traite  comme  Arius  par 
les  Athanasiens.” 

29.  Sismondi 9 says  he  was  so  fond  of  the  middle  ages  that  he 
had  almost  determined  not  to  continue  his  history  to  a modern 
period. 

1 Menzel's  German  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

s Grimni,  Correspondence,  tome  xiii.  p.  32. 

* Tvtler's  Memoirs  of  Karnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

4 Villemain,  Litterature  au  dixbuiti&mo  siecle,  tome  ii.  p.  130. 

4 Jbid.  tome  iii.  pp.  155,  168.  * Voltaire,  (Euvres,  tome  Iviii.  p.  546. 

* Lavallee,  Histoire  des  Francis,  tome  iii.  p.  130. 

* Voltaire,  (Euvres,  tome  Ixv.  p.  327. 

* Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Francis,  tome  xxii.  p.  4. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Shelley  was  born  in  1792,  and  even  when  at  Eton  began  to 
study  German.1  Medwin  adds2  that  when  Shelley  first  went  1o 
Oxford,  “Gothe  was  only  known  by  the  Sorrows  of  Wert  her,  and 
Canning  and  Frere  had  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  thrown  ridicule  <»ti 
the  poetry  of  that  country  which  they  hated.  Indeed,  the  spirit 
of  his  .Esthetics  has  somewhat,  though  not  so  much,  of  the  daring 
of  Schiller.”  Medwin  then  gives  3 some  parallel  instances  from 
Schiller  and  Shelley,  the  former  in  German.  Shelley  had  a very 
small  library;  but  among  his  books  were  the  works  of  Gothe  and 
Schiller.4 *  Medwin  says,4  “ Shelley  showed  me  a treatise  he  had 
written  of  some  length  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  which  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley should  give  to  the  world.  In  this  work  he  differs  little  from 
Paulus,  Strauss,  and  the  rationalists  of  Germany.”  Shelley  made 
some  translations  from  Faust,  of  which  “Gothe  expressed  his 
entire  approbation.”  6 Not  even  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe 
could  now  prevent  men  from  satisfying  their  curiosity.  In  1800, 
Campbell  visited  Germany,  in  order  to  study  its  language,  with 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  small  acquaintance 
before  he  left  England.  He  attempted  to  understand  Kant,  and, 
though  he  failed  in  this,  he  studied  the  writings  of  Schiller,  Wie 
land,  and  Burger;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  his 
beautiful  poem  of  Gertrude  of  \Yyoming  ovves  its  origin  to  one  of 
the  German  novels  of  La  Fontaine.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  idea  of  the  erection  of  the  London  University  sprung 
up  in  the  mind  of  Campbell,  when  he  was  conversing  with  the 
German  professors  and  noticing  the  system  of  German  education. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Sir  John  Sinclair  sent  his  sou 
into  Germany  to  learn  German  ; and  the  young  man  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  being  a 8py  in  1806,  and  brought  before  Napo- 
leon.7 In  1814,  Mrs.  Grant  writes  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion, 
“His  piety  has  too  much  of  what  is  called  Pantheism,  or  the 
worship  of  nature,  in  it.  This  is  a kind  of  German  piety  too; 
they  look  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  flowers  for  what  they  should  find 
in  the  Bible.”*  In  vol.  ii.  of  Blanco  White’s  Life  of  Himself,  8vo, 
1845,  there  are  several  letters  from  Mr.  White  to  Mr.  .1.  S.  Mill, 

1 See  Mcdwin's  Life  of  Shelley,  Lond.  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  1 Ibid.  p.  CO. 

* Ibid.  p.  278.  4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

» Ibid.  p.  50.  • Ibid.  p.  267. 

T SinclHir’8  Correspondence,  Lond.  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  44. 

• Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  Lond.  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
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respecting  the  Westminster  Review,  to  which  White  was  a con- 
tributor. 

In  1799,  Wordsworth  and  his  highly-gifted  sister  went  abroad, 
in  order  to  learn  German  ; and  in  1803  he  borrowed  from  a cele- 
brated German  poem  the  stanza  he  employed  in  his  exquisite 
ballad  of  Ellen  Irwin.  With  Coleridge,  who  was  still  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  German  literature,  Wordsworth  had  a 
long  and  intimate  friendship,  and  he  must  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  him. 

In  1804,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  first  began  carefully  to  study 
German,  of  which  he  already  had  some  slight  knowledge  ; and  in 
1805  he  writes  that  he  will  not  begin  his  intended  work  upon 
morals  until  he  has  matured  its  philosophic.  Miss  Smith,  who 
was  dead  in  1811,  translated  Klopstock’s  Letters.  The  German 
school  arose  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  fanatical  party  had  never 
been  able  to  dispossess  the  philosophy.  This  was  natural.  The 
country  and  not  towns  is  the  place  for  bigotry.  The  German 
school  was  introduced  by  the  Scotch,  and  by  those  who  had  not. 
had  an  university  education.  The  highest  branches  of  German 
literature  were,  I think,  first  studied  by  Mackintosh  and  Cole- 
ridge, who  exercised  more  influence  by  their  conversation  than  by 
their  writings. 

In  1781,  William  Taylor,  then  very  young,  went  into  Germany 
to  learn  German.  He,  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
published  several  translations  from  the  German,  and,  what  was 
more  important,  he  with  indefatigable  industry  familiarised  the 
English  mind  through  reviews  with  the  opinions  of  many  eminent 
Germans.  He  published  translations  from  Lessing  in  1791 ; from 
Gbthe  in  1793 ; from  Gleim  in  1794  ; from  Burger  in  1796 ; and 
the  influence  of  his  example  was  so  great  that  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  a literary  society  was  formed  at  Norwich,  where  ho 
ived,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the  study  of  German. 
Unfortunately,  Taylor,  though  a man  of  most  undoubted  ability, 
had  but  little  taste  for  metaphysics,  and  consequently  little  know- 
ledge of  them.  This  caused  him  almost  entirely  to  neglect  the 
highest  branches  of  German  literature  in  favour  of  its  lighter 
branches.  But  this  deficiency  was  soon  compensated  by  the 
studies  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  present  cen- 
tury— Mackintosh  and  Coleridge.  Coleridge  in  1799  projected  a 
Life  of  Lessing.  In  1799,  Walker  writes  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  had  issued  a gold  medal  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay 
on  German  literature.1 

1 Pinkerton  Correspondence,  Lond.  1830,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61,  62.  Was  this  Essay 
published  ? 
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Gibbou,  in  enumerating  the  classes  of  works  in  his  own  library, 
says  nothing  of  German.1  Little  was  known  about  the  middle 
ages  until  the  German  influence  made  us  study  them.  Even 
Gibbon  calls  the  sixteenth  century  a period  when  the  “world, 
awaking  from  a sleep  of  a thousand  years,”  &c.s  Dugald  Stewart 
had  no  notion  of  German,  and  was  so  ignorant  as  to  despise  Kant. 
The  influence  of  Coleridge’s  conversations  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  his  writings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Coleridge,  with  great 
carelessness,  copied  long  passages  from  Schelling  without  making 
the  least  acknowledgment.3  As  to  the  charge  of  intentional 
plagiarism,  which  some  English  reviewers  have  brought  against 
him,  no  one  will  believe  for  a moment  that  a man  like  Coleridge 
was  capable  of  such  things.  If  they  do  believe,  they  may  see  * 
what  Schelling  himself  thought  of  the  matter.  Coleridge  began 
to  study  German  in  1796.®  On  the  influence  of  German  literature 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poetry,  see  Gillies’  Memoirs  of  a Literary 
Veteran,  8vo,  1851,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  227.  Gillies  adds,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  222-227,  that  even  in  1817  there  was  only  one  person  in 
Edinburgh  who  could  teach  German,  and  he  was  an  Englishman. 
In  1799,  Niebuhr  writes  from  Edinburgh  that  German  was  much 
studied  there.  “ In  this  place  especially,  a great  number  are 
learning  German.”6  In  1799  Coleridge  was  at  Gottingen.7 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Scotch  literature 
produced  scarcely  any  effect  upon  England.  The  only  great  his- 
torical work  which  we  produced  was  that  by  Gibbon,  of  which  the 
first  volume  was  published  in  1776.  The  author,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  a sceptic,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  two  greatest  Scotchmen  of  his  time,  Adam  Smith  and  Hume. 
. . . . Johnson  despised  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  and,  I 

think,  Robertson.  Cousin  says  that  Price,  who  just  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  revived  the  Platonic  idealism 
of  Cudworth,  is  almost  the  only  idealist  that  England  produced  in 
the  eighteenth  century.8  Swedenborg,  during  his  residence  in 

1 See  Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  Lond.  1837,  p.  323.  1 Ibid.  p.  447. 

* See  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria,  Lond.  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  vii,  ix,  255. 

4 Ibid.  p.  xxxviii.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

* Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr,  Lond.  8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  see  also  p.  138. 

7 f-'ee  the  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

* Cousin,  Histoiro  de  la  Philosophic,  II“*  serie,  tome  iii.  p.  10. 
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England,  must  have  done  much  to  encourage  idealism.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had,  I think,  been  one  of  the  very  few  who  in  Eng- 
land followed  the  deductive  method.  See  the  flattering  opinion 
expressed  of  him  in  Cousin.1  Lord  Brougham  says  that  the  great 
Fox  possessed  “ a minute  and  profound  knowledge  of  modern 
languages.”  2 It  is  said,  though  I know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  even  the  infamous  Marat  taught  French  in  Edinburgh  about 
1774.3  In  1830  we  are  told  that  in  Scotland  “ there  is  no  gentle- 
man of  liberal  education  ” who  had  not  read  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.4 

In  1783,  Hutton  published  the  Theory  of  the  Earth;  and  its 
views  were  adopted  by  Professor  Playfair.5 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  Brown's  philosophy,  “ It  is  an 
open  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Reid;”6  he  accuses  Brown 
of  supposing  that  he  had  made  a discovery  when  lie  reduced 
Hume’s  principle  of  association  to  the  one  principle  of  contiguity.7 * 

The  German  school  rose  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  last  remains 
of  philosophical  party  had  fled.  They  were  always  strong  there, 
and  when  in  1773,  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  offered  to 
Beattie,  he  refused  to  accept  it  on  account  of  the  dislike  which 
he  knew  was  felt  for  him  there.6  .... 

The  Quarterly  Review,  which  was  a mere  bookseller’s  specu- 
lation, was  begun  in  1809,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  authors  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that  Sir  John  Barrow, 
a painstaking  and  meritorious  man,  but  certainly  of  no  remark- 
able powers,  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors,  and,  indeed,  wrote 
in  it  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  different  articles. 

Mr.  Prescott9  has  some  able  remarks  upon  the  nature  and 
progress  of  history,  but  evidently  has  not  the  least  idea  of  it  as 
a science.  He  says,10  “The  personage  by  whom  the  present  laws 
of  historic  composition  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  arranged 
into  a regular  system  was  Voltaire.”  And  11  he  strangely  says  of 
Gibbon,  “ He  was,  moreover,  deeply  versed  in  geography,  chro- 
nology, antiquities,  verbal  criticism  ; in  short,  in  all  the  sciences 

1 Cousin,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  premiere  serie,  tome  iv.  pp.  7.  8,  13. 

2 Brougham's  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219,  Lond.  18rao, 
1845. 

s Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  131. 

4 Bower’s  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 

s Ibid.  p.  253. 

• Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  edit.  Whewell,  p.  345.  1 Ibid.  p.  347. 

* Forbes’s  Life  of  Beattie,  vol.  i.  pp.  292-313. 

9 Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies,  Lond.  1845,  pp.  77-94. 

Ibid.  p.  84.  " Ibid.  p.  90. 
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in  any  way  subsidiary  to  his  art.”  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  moral  and  economical  sciences  are  not  subsidiary  to  history. 
Mr.  Prescott  says,  perhaps  too  strongly,  “ The  same  extended  phi- 
losophy which  Montesquieu  initiated  in  civil  history,  Madame  de 
Stael  has  carried  into  literarv.”  1 

Respecting  the  dispute  between  Fearn  and  Stewart  from  1818 
to  1827,  see  Barker’s  Parriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  556-622.  Fearn’s  own 
theory  was  that  “ perceived  extension  and  figure,  when  perceived, 
are  demonstrated  to  lie  states  or  affections  of  the  perceiving  mind 
itself,  and  when  not  perceived  are  nowhere,  that  is,  have  no  ex- 
istence whatever ; ” and  that,  consequently,  we  have  no  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  dead  matter  in  the  world.”2  But  his  quarrel 
with  Dugald  Stewart  stands  thus.  In  1812,  Fearn  stated  that 
“ a variety  of  colour  is  necessary  for  the  perception  of  visible 
outline,”3  which  discovery  Stewart  mentioned  as  a known  fact, 
without  stating  Fearn’s  name.4  On  the  other  hand,  Stewart  says 
it  is  mentioned  by  several  authors,  but  he  only  quotes  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  who,  however,  does  not  say  anything  of  the  sort.5  The 
beginning  of  a sounder  philosophy  is  shown  by  Brown,  who  lessens 
the  number  of  original  principles.  Thus  he  reduces  the  laws  of 
association  to  one.  Damiron  strangely  says  that  Brown  has 
added  nothing  to  Dugald  Stewart. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a general  intellectual 
revival.  Southey,  in  1837,  notices  that  this. was  the  case  in 
poetry.  An  increased  love  of  the  middle  ages  sprung  up.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hayley  and  Darwin  were  our 
greatest  poets.  The  first  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  was 
Gifford,  a learned  but  peevish  and  narrow-minded  man.  There 
is  an  extremely  severe,  but  I should  think  not  unjust  character 
of  Gifford  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography.6  He  says”  that  Gif- 
ford had  w not  a particle  of  genius.”  Lord  Byron  seduced  Miss 

Clara  C , “ a near  connection,  not  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  a near 

relative  of  Mrs.  Shelley.”8  Medwin  adds9  that  Miss  C.  was  in 
consequence  brought  to  bed,  and  “ some  foul  and  infamously 
calumnious  slander  relating  to  this  accouchement  gave  rise  to  the 
dark  insinuations  afterwards  thrown  out  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
by  the  writer  of  the  critique  on  the  Revolt  of  Islam.”  In  1818 
this  article  was  published  in  the  Quarterly,  and  seen  by  Shelley, 
who  was  then  at  Florence.  It  was  on  his  Laon  and  Cvthna,  now 

V * 


1 Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies,  Load.  1845,  p.  424. 

3 Barker’s  Parriana,  toI.  i.  p.  568.  3 Ibid.  p.  598. 

4 Ibid.  p.  590.  * Ibid.  pp.  592,  599,  614. 

8 Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography,  Lond.  1850,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81-92.  1 Ibid.  p.  87. 

8 Medwin’s  Life  of  Shelley,  Lond.  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  * Ibid.  p.  284. 
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“ better  known  as  the  Revolt  of  Islam.  1 Medwin  truly  adds 2 of 
the  Quarterly,  that  it  is  “a  Review,  be  it  here  said,  that  has 
always  endeavoured  to  crush  rising  talent — never  done  justice  to 
one  individual  whose  opinions  did  not  square  with  its  own  in 
religion  or  politics.”  Medwin 3 says  that  the  attack  on  Shelley 
“ in  the  April  number”  of  the  Quarterly  (Is  this  the  article  be- 
fore referred  tor)  was  written  by  Milman.  The  effect  of  this 
attack  on  Shelley  was  terrible. 

In  1802,  Campbell  was  engaged  in  writing  the  “ Annals  of  Great 
Britain,”  which  he  considered  a degrading  occupation.  44  Such,” 
says  his  friend  and  biographer,  44  was  his  apprehension  of  losing 
caste  by  descending  from  the  province  of  lofty  rhyme  to  that  of 
mere  historical  compilation,  that  lie  bound  his  employers  to 
secrecy,  and  did  not  wish  the  fact  to  be  known  even  among  his 
intimate  friends.’ 4 * 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  characteristics  of  11a  1- 
lam  is  scepticism.  Sydney  Smith  used,  with  pleasant  good  nature, 
to  ridicule  this  scepticism  in  Hallam.6  Campbell  gives  an  account 
of  a conversation  he  had  with  Schlegel  in  1814,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  rage  for  induction.  He  says,  44 1 in  vain  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  that  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  the  method  in 
philosophy  pointed  out  by  that  great  man  had  been  very  properly 
pursued  in  England,  which  was  to  collect  particular  truths,  and 
then  combine  them  into  general  principles  or  conclusions.”0 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  in  1813,  Campbell  should 
say  of  Reid,  44  He  in  the  moral  world  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  the  same  order  of  minds  as  Newton  in  material  philo- 
sophy.”7 In  1819,  Mrs.  Grant  writes  from  Edinburgh  that 44  all 
the  wits”  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  are  “from  the  west  of  Scot* 
land.”  She  mentions  John  Lockhart,  Thomas  Hamilton,  John 
Wilson,  and  Robert  Sym.8  In  the  same  year,  1819,  she  writes9 
that  Blackwood  “is  supported  by  a club  of  young  wits,  many 
of  whom  are  well  known  to  me ; who  I hope  in  some  measure 
fear.  God,  but  certainly  do  not  regard  man.  Four  thousand 
of  this  cruelly  witty  magazine  are  sold  in  a month.”  After 
the  death  of  Gifford,  the  Quarterly  Review  fell  into  the 


1 Medwin’s  Life  of  Shelley,  Lond.  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  357,  358.  3 Ibid.  p.  360. 

* Beattie’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Campbell,  Lond.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  414.  See  also  vol.  ij. 
p.  19. 

4 See  an  amusing  anecdote  of  this  in  Beattie’s  Life  of  Campbell,  vol.  iii.  p.  315. 

* Beattie’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Campbell,  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  7 Ibid.  p.  227. 

* Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Lnggan,  Lond.  1844,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  224. 

* Ibid.  p.  236. 
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hands  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  a gentleman  valued  by  his  friends,  but 
who  has  never  displayed  powers  to  justify  an  attempt  to  direct 
the  public  taste.  He  is  no  doubt  well  intentioned,  but  the 
Review  has  become  very  bigoted,  and  if  it  had  influence,  would 
be  very  dangerous.  Mrs.  Grant,  who  was  personally  well  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  of  his  work  on  Demonology, 
“ I was  amused  at  Sir  Walter’s  caution  in  keeping  so  entirely 
clear  of  the  second  sight ; like  myself,  I am  pretty  confident  he 
has  a glimmering  belief  of,  though  not  the  same  courage  to 
own  it.”1 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no  good  poetry, 
nor  was  there  any  taste  for  it.  In  1798  were  published  Words- 
worth's Lyrical  Ballads,  which  were  received  with  coldness,  and 
indeed  were  scarcely  noticed.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
various  circumstances,  hereafter  to  be  treated,  had  almost  com- 
pleted the  amalgamation  of  the  Scotch  and  English.  This  was 
aided  by  the  extreme  bitterness  with  which  party  politics  were 
managed.  The  question  no  longer  was  put  whether  a man  was 
Scotch  or  English,  but  whether  he  was  Whig  or  Tory.  Scott, 
moved  by  a personal  pique,  joined  the  Quarterly,  and  Southey 
hated  the  Scotch  provided  they  were  Whigs.  In  1812,  Pinker- 
ton having  a desire  to  settle  at  Edinburgh,  Young  writes  to  dis- 
suade him ; for,  he  says,  “ I know  of  no  literary  situations  in 
Scotland  which  do  not  in  a manner  appertain  to  the  clergy  and 
professors,  who  have  the  eyes  of  a hawk  for  them.”2 

Pinkerton’s  great  scheme  for  editing  our  national  historians 
was  in  1814  addressed  by  him  to  the  Prince  Regent,  but  that 
virtuous  prince  appears  not  even  to  have  returned  an  answer.3 

For  a specimen  of  the  infamous  falsehoods  of  the  Anti- Jacobin 
in  1798,  see  note  in  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria,  1847,  vol.  i. 
pp.  65,  66.  The  Edinburgh  Review  has  been  blamed  for  the 
bitter  language  it  has  sometimes  employed.4  This  charge  is  not 
devoid  of  truth,  but  we  should  remember  that  this  journal  had 
to  oppose  [writers]  most  of  whom  were  impervious  to  reasoning, 
and  could  only  be  reached  by  ridicule.  Such  writers  as  Hannah 
More  and  John  Styles  could  feel  the  lash,  though  they  could  not 
understand  the  argument.  The  influence  of  the  German  litera- 
ture was  soon  seen.  Even  Hume  had  put  in  an  appendix  his 
account  of  our  laws,  and  in  the  text  the  vices  of  kings  and 
ministers.  But  Hallam  now  put  forward  his  great  work  on  Con- 

1 Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grunt  of  Laggnn,  Lond.  1844,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

2 Pinkerton’s  Literary  Correspondence,  Lond.  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 

* Ibid.  p.  456. 

4 See,  for  instance,  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117,  128. 
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stitutional  History,  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Hume  is  combined 
with  a learning  far  superior  to  that  of  Blackstone.  Alison’s 
ideas  of  history  are  perfectly  childish. 1 

There  are  some  extremely  interesting  remarks  in  Tocqueville’s 
Democratic  en  Amerique.2  He  says  that  the  English  hate  gene- 
ralisation ; the  French  love  it;  and  that  this  arises  from  their 
aristocratic  prejudices  which  narrow  their  notions,  though  their 
knowledge  of  itself  would  make  them  generalise.  But  now  that 
the  old  English  government  is  falling  to  pieces,  there  is  growing 
up  an  increased  love  of  generalisation.  For  when  classes  are 
very  unequal  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  bring  them  in  the 
same  field  so  as  to  cover  them  by  one  law.  But  in  a democracy  it 
is  more  evident  that  the  truths  applicable  to  one  are  applicable 
to  all.  Besides  this  there  is  in  a democracy  no  obviously  moving 
power,  and  therefore  men  can  only  explain  social  changes  by 
generalisation  from  the  general  will.  And  Tocqueville3 4  observes, 
“ Les  historiens  qui  £crivent  dans  les  siecles  aristocratiques  font 
dependre  d’ordinaire  tous  les  evenements  de  la  volonte  particu- 
liere  et  de  l’humeur  de  certains  hommes,  et  ils  rattachent  volon- 
tiers  aux  moindres  accidents  les  revolutions  les  plus  importants.” 
Lord  Mahon,  a Tory  who  thinks  we  have  [been]  ruined  by  the 
reform  bill,  takes  the  most  superficial  view  of  history,  and  even 
talks  of  its  dignity.  With  the  exception  of  what  he  says  about 
the  Methodists,  and  a superficial  account  of  literature,  he  tells 
nothing  worth  remembering ; no  account  of  manners,  or  of  com- 
forts of  the  people,  or  wages,  or  mode  of  living,  &c.A 

Humboldt5  speaks  with  the  greatest  contempt  of  Pinkerton’s 
geographical  knowledge. 


GEORGE  III. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American  War  was 
the  earliest ; and  for  several  years  it  almost  entirely  absorbed  the 
attention  of  English  politicians.  It  is  well  known  that  upon  the 
question  of  taxation,  on  which  this  contest  entirely  hinged,  the 

1 See  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxix,  3,  171. 

Tome  iv.  pp.  23,  27.  a Ibid.  p.  133. 

4 See  Mahon’s  History  of  England,  Lond.  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  181,  182,  296  ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  29,  138,  210  and  seq.,  235 ; vol.  iii.  pp.  89,  270,  357. 

4 Humboldt,  La  Nouvelle  Espagne,  tome  i.  p.  145. 
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opinions  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
unanimous.  Sir  R.  Walpole,  Lord  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Lord 
Camden,  Lord  Shelburne,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  were  all  agreed  respecting  the  absurdity  of  taxing  colonies 
which  had  no  representatives  in  the  English  legislature ; and  to 
this  most  of  these  celebrated  men,  moreover,  added  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  mother-country  had  no  right  to  tax. 

• • • • i • * 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  George  III.  But  the 
mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which  it  was  necessary 
to  advocate,  in  order  to  justify  this  innovation,  reacted  upon  our- 
selves. In  order  to  defend  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
America,  principles  were  laid  down  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England.  Before  the  struggle  ac- 
tually began,  and  while  it  was  in  progress,  doctrines  were  heard 
in  the  English  parliament  hardly  less  mischievous  than  those  for 
which  Charles  I.  had  lost  his  head.  It  was  even  proposed  in  1773 
to  contract  the  constituencies.1 

In  Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy 3 it  is  said  that  in  1765  the 
pretension  of  taxing  America  was  first  put  forward.*  In  1765, 
Grenville  proposed  the  resolutions  preliminary  to  his  Stamp  Act. 
“ This  famous  bill,  little  understood  even  at  that  time,  was  less 
attended  to.” 4 Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  this  great  measure  attracted  no  notice!  In  1779  the  king 
would  have  no  minister  who  would  not  sign  a declaration  that 
America  should  never  be  independent.5  Even  Lord  North  was 
unwilling  to  continue  the  war.6  In  1777,  Markham,  archbishop 
.of  York,  attacked  the  revolution  of  1688  7 ; and  this  very  man  was 
tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.8 

Lord  Lvttleton  declared  that  the  king  was  the  vicegerent  of  God. 
In  1769,  Lord  North  denied  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition 
for  a dissolution  of  Parliament.  Jenkinson,  the  minister  (?), 
said  that  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  de- 
pend on  the  people.  In  1770  it  was  held  that  the  king’s  pre- 
rogative was  sufficient  to  support  government.  When  the  people 
petitioned  against  the  monstrous  decision  respecting  Wilkes, 
Rigby  said  that  such  petitions  were  not  to  be  regarded  ; for  that 
even  the  freeholders  themselves  were,  for  the  most  part,  “no 

1 Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ir.  p.  280.  2 Tart  III.  p.  328. 

* Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  viii.  p.  62. 

4 Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

4 Russell,  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  236,  237.  6 Ibid.  pp.  247,  254. 

7 See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xix.  p.  327. 

* See  Walpole’s  Mem.  of  George  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 1, 
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better  than  an  ignorant  multitude.”  Lord  North  contemptuously 
called  the  petitioners  “the  multitude they  were  the  “ drunken 
ragamuffins  of  a vociferous  mob.”  They  were  “ rustics  and 
mechanics ; ” they  were  “ ignorant ; ” they  were  “ drunken  ; ” 
they  had  been  taught,  “ in  the  jollity  of  their  drunkenness,  to 
cry  out  that  they  were  undone.”  The  petitions  themselves  were 
“ treasonable.”  The  petitioners  were  “ a few  factious,  discontented 
people  ; ” they  were  “ the  rabble  ; ” they  were  “ the  base  born  ; ” 
they  were  “ the  scum  of  the  earth  ; ” and  because  the  magistrates 
of  the  City  of  London  joined  the  petitioners  against  the  minister, 
they  were  denounced  by  the  attorney -general,  who,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  called  one  of  them  “ an  ignorant  mayor,”  another  “ a 
turbulent  alderman.”  The  rights  of  the  City  of  London  were 
“ paltry  corporation  charters  ;”  “ little  chartered  grant  of  a city.” 
(This  was  because  the  magistrates  interfered  with  privilege  of 
parliament.)  Of  many  petitions  the  king  took  no  notice ; and  to 
some  presented  by  the  City  of  London  he  returned  what  Lord 
Chatham  declared  in  parliament  to  be  an  answer,  for  the  harsh- 
ness of  which  our  history  afforded  no  parallel.  In  1769,  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  who  returned  Wilkes  were  called  “ the  scum 
of  the  earth.” 

These  were  the  principles  which  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  it 
was  hoped  to  impress  upon  the  English  nation.  Nor  were  they 
intended  for  mere  maxims  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  speculative 
men.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  there  then  existed  in  our 
country  all  the  political  elements  necessary  to  put  them  into 
execution.  The  throne  was  filled  by  an  arbitrary  and  active 
prince.  The  House  of  Lords,  as  we  have  already  seen,  soon  lost 
that  love  of  liberty  by  which  it  had  once  been  characterised  ; and 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  from  being  a popular  assembly, 
was  almost  entirely  constructed  by  three  classes  of  men,  none  of 
whom  were  likely  to  have  much  sympathy  with  the  popular 
interests.  These  were  men  of  great  wealth,  which  was  then  il- 
liberal, being  rarely  made  in  commerce— -officers  of  the  revenue, 
&c.,  appointed  by  Government— and  men  of  great  family  or  county 
interests.  The  consequence  was  that,  with  extremely  few  excep- 
tions, it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  be  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  unless  he  had  a fortune  sufficiently  large  to 

enable  him  to  buy  a seat,  or  a spirit  mean  enough  to  wheedle 
one. 

On  such  a composition  as  this,  arbitrary  principles  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce  their  effect,  and  what  gave  them  fresh  strength 
was  the  French  Revolution.  The  first  open  step  of  the  king  was 
an  attempt  to  ruin  those  Whig  nobles  who,  though  too  full  of 
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the  vanity  of  their  order,  had  done  much  for  the  country.1  The 
House  of  Commons  denied  to  the  people  the  right  of  electing 
their  own  representatives.2 

Owing  to  these  things,  and  owing  to  absurd  laws  (46  George 
III.),  wages  greatly  fell,3  and  the  people  were  ripe  for  rebellion. 
H.  Walpole  says,4  “ On  March  11,  1768,  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. Thus  ended  that  Parliament,  uniform  in  nothing  but  its 
obedience  to  the  Crown.”  5 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  government  and  legislature  of 
England  when  the  French  Revolution  suddenly  broke  loose  on 
the  world,  and  now  it  was  that  we  felt  the  full  effects  of  that 
political  retrogression  which  I have  attempted  to  trace.  An 
event  more  fortunate  for  that  party  which  was  then  in  the 
ascendant  could  not  possibly  have  occurred.  The  fact  that  a 
great  people  had  risen  against  their  oppressors  could  not  fail  to 
disquiet  the  consciences  of  those  in  high  places.  The  remains  of 
that  old  faction  which  supported  Charles  I.  and  wished  to  retain 
James  II.  were  now  kindled  into  activity.  A new  courage  was 
infused  into  those  creeping  things  which  the  corruption  of  the 
state  is  sure  to  nourish  into  life.  The  clergy,  who  had  aided  the 

1 In  1763,  General  A’Court  was  deprived  of  his  regiment  because  he  voted  in 
favour  of  Wilkes.  In  1762,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  were  dismissed  from  Lord  Lieutenancies.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  1762,  was  personally  insulted  by  the  King.  ...  In  1762,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  so  offended  by  the  new  policy  that 
he  resigned  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain  ; a few  days  after  this  the  King  in  council 
struck  off  his  name  from  the  list.  In  1765,  General  Conway,  Pari.  History,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  45;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  In  1767,  the  Whig  Duke  of  Portland  was 
robbed.  Cooke,  Hist.  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  p.  103  ; Adolphus,  George  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  307, 
310  ; Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  406 ; vol.  xvii.  pp.  1,  16,  302,  304,  307  ; Walpole’s  Mem. 
of  George  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  143,  146.  The  dismissal  of  Conway  was  the  more  shameful, 
for  William  III.  refused  to  dismiss  an  officer  under  similar  circumstances.  See 
Mahon’s  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  173,  174,  where  the  quotation  is  wrong;  for  it  ought  to 
be  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  ix.  p.  312  and  not  p.  132,  and  see  vol.  xi.  p.  1105. 

* In  [1769?]  the  House  of  Commons,  in  [the]  case  of  Wilkes,  disfranchised  a 
whole  county,  and  assuming  the  functions  of  electors  as  well  as  [of]  elected,  con- 
stituents and  representatives,  they  opposed  the  people  from  whom  their  power  was 
derived.  The  King  personally  hated  Wilkes.  See  Walpole’s  Mem.  of  George  III., 
vol.  iii.  pp.  200.  256.  In  1785,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke were  deprived  of  their  Lord  Lieutenancies ; the  first,  because  he  favoured  the 
York  petition  ; the  other,  for  his  votes  in  Parliament.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  212, 
219,  220.  It  is  said  (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  515)  that  when  Onslow  was  Speaker 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  because  he  gave  a casting  vote  against  Government.  In 
1782  (or  1783),  the  King  used  his  personal  influence  with  the  Peers  to  induce  them  to 
vote  against  his  own  ministers.  Burke’s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  308,  309  ; Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  207.  In  1763,  Lord  Temple,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  Wilkes,  was 
dismissed  from  his  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Buckingham. 

* Ilallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 

* Mem.  of  George  III.,  vol.  iii.  p.  163. 

4 Pitt  admitted  the  decline  of  usages.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  705. 
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king  in  the  American  war,  were  also  very  active  in  this  new  and 
still* more  serious  error.  The  clergy  excited  a drunken  mob  to 
attack  Priestley,  and  obliged  that  great  man  to  emigrate  to 
America,  although  his  private  character  was  spotless.1  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones  shows  very  amusingly  his  bitter  hatred  of  Priestley. 
See  Jones’s  Life  of  Bishop  Horne,  Lond.  l/9o,  pp.  141,  14o.  In 
1790,  in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution,  “the  High 
Church  party”  revived.  Pari.  History,  xxviii.  394.  See  at  < 
p.  399  the  interference  of  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  1789, 
to  throw  out  a candidate  for  Parliament  who  wished  to  repeal  the 
Test  Acts.  In  1787,  the  clergy  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
effort  to  repeal  the  Test  Acts  (Pari.  Hist.  xxii.  822).  The 
French  Revolution  was  just  like  the  American  Revolution,  with 
the  exception  that  the  provocation  being  greater  the  crimes 
were  greater.  And  both  were  opposed  in  England  by  the  same 
incn men  who  grow  rich  and  fatten  on  the  public  distress.  In 

1792,  Captain  Hauler  was  dismissed  because  he  belonged  to  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  (Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  172).  In 

1793,  “Reeves’  Association  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  received 
anonymous  letters,  and  acted  on  them,  (Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  313). 

There  now  rose  a war  the  most  monstrous  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived,  a war  in  which  we  attempted  to  dictate  to  a great 
people,  not  their  external  policy,  but  their  internal  government, 
no  wonder  the  French  still  burn  with  hatred  against  us.  All 
the  selfishness  of  the  most  selfish  class,  the  greediness  of  wealth, 
the  fears  of  rank,  were  stimulated  into  a new  and  preternatural 
activity.  In  1795  the  people  desired  peace  (Pari.  Hist.  xxxi.  1347). 
Comte  2 truly  says  that  the  war  with  France  would  have  ruined 
us  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  increase  of  our  wealth  by  W att  s 
steam  discovery.  And  now  it  was  that  the  consequences  of  a war 
raised  by  the  aristocracy  were  averted  by  the  genius  and  energy 
of  the  middle  classes,  whose  activity  had  been  stimulated  by 


scepticism. 

The  most  contemptible  and  the  meanest  artifices  were  employed 
by  the  agents  of  the  Government.  They  declared  that  h rench 
emissaries  had  poisoned  with  arsenic  the  water  of  the  New  River. 
The  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill  w*as  brought  forward  in  1 < 93. 
For  Fox’s  opinion  of  it,  see  Pari.  Hist,  xxx.  600,  634 ; Treasonable 
Practices  Bill  in  1795,  xxxii.  246,  498,  xxxiii.  615  ; in  179o,  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  xxxii.  275,  419.  Read  these  three  Bills 
in  Statute  Book.  These  scandalous  measures,  in  spite  of  the 


• See  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  George  III.,  vol.  v.  pp.  71,  119,  and  Pari. 

pp.  774,  775,  1378,  1397,  1434,  1435,  1437,  and  pp.  14o0,  14ol,  14o3,  145()  loli. 

* Traitc  dc  Legislation,  tome  iii.  p.  298. 
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strenuous  opposition  of  the  people,  became  law,  and  were  put 
into  vigorous  operation,  so  that  Fox  truly  said,  in  1795,  and  even 
before  this  monstrous  system  reached  its  height,  resistance  was 
only  a question  of  prudence.1 

The  end  of  my  view  of  tyranny  must  be  that  Fox,  who  had 
been  minister  and  was  minister  again,  gave  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  resistance  was  only 
a matter  of  prudence.  While  by  an  insane  war  the  funds  out  of 
which  wages  are  paid  were  diminishing,  the  claimants  of  wages 
were  increasing,  partly  by  the  spread  of  poverty,  which  compelled 
even  respectable  men  to  become  labourers,  and  partly  from  laws 
to  stimulate  population  and  supply  troops  for  the  field.  By  these 
and  similar  measures  the  country  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  fell  to  the  brink  of  ruiq.  Wages  fell,  corn  rose,  dis- 
content spread,  country  drained  of  specie,  a run  on  the  bank, 
the  fleet  mutinied  at  the  Nore,  the  funds  fell  to  47.  These  were 
the  effects  on  the  material  interests  of  the  country.  The  effects 
on  its  political  interests,  and  on  the  liberty  of  its  inhabitants, 
were  still  more  alarming.  Our  wealth  was  saved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  manufactures ; our  liberties  were  secured  by  the 
same  energy  being  carried  into  politics. 


REACTION  IN  ENGLAND  LATE  IN  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  loss  of  America,  which  in  France  assisted  liberal  opinions,  in 
England  damaged  them.  By  our  gross  injustice  we  lost  America. 
See  in  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vi.  104,  a striking 
account  of  the  disgraceful  pleasure  with  which  the  Privy  Coun- 
cillors listened  to  the  infamous  speech  of  Loughborough  against 
Franklin.  The  injudicious,  and  in  some  respects  criminal,  coali- 
tion between  Fox  and  North  ruined  the  Whigs,  and  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  retrogressive  party.  The  king,  by  his  insensate 
bigotry,  nearly  lost  us  Ireland.  Quote  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,  vi.  281.  Even  Lord  Campbell  admits  that  in  1792- 
1793,  the  liberties  of  England  were  in  danger,  and  of  this  he 
gives  some  strong  instances  in  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vi.  243, 
251,  252,  448,  449.  This  was  done  by  the  king  and  Pitt,  aided 
by  an  apostate  Chancellor.  Campbell  (vi.  244,  255)  ascribes  the 
greatest  share  in  these  infamous  prosecutions  to  Lord  Lough- 
borough (see  vii.  105).  Directly  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  Fox  was 


1 Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  383,  and  compare  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  576. 
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made  minister,  and  Erskine,  whose  matchless  eloquence  had 
roused  the  English  juries,  was  made  chancellor.1  While  the 
prosecutions  in  1793-1794  were  going  on,  it  was  seen  how 
superior  the  people  were  to  their  rulers.  This  was  the  result  of 
education.  In  1806  the  Whigs  abolished  the  slave-trade,  and 
this  was  “the  great  glory  of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  administra- 
tion.”2 In  1807,  their  leader  in  the  Commons  brought  in  a Bill 
to  allow  Roman  Catholic  officers  in  England  to  hold  commissions 
in  the  army  ; but  at  this  George  III.  was  so  angry  that  not  only 
were  ministers  obliged  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  but  the  king  called 
on  them  for  a written  promise  “never  again  to  propose  any 
measure  for  further  relaxing  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,”  which  they  refusing  to  do,  were  dismissed.3  In  1808, 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Vicaiy  Gibbs,  carried  a Bill  to  enable 
him  to  arrest  any  one  “ against  whom  he  had  filed  an  ex  officio 
information  for  a libel,”  which,  “ though  it  still  disgraces  the 
Statute-Book,  certainly  no  attorney-general  since  his  time  has 
ever  thought  of  putting  in  force.”4  In  1811,  the  Prince 
Regent  “continues  the  tory  ministers  in  office.”5  In  1812, 
“ Lord  Liverpool,  certainly  one  of  the  dullest  of  men,  was  now 
prime  minister.” 6 In  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820,  most  stringent 
acts  were  passed  against  the  people.7  In  1807,  “a  parliament 
was  chosen  in  which  the  Whigs  were  not  much  more  numerous 
than  when  they  were  vainly  struggling  against  the  ascendency  of 
Pitt.”8  In  1808,  the  Tories  carried  a monstrous  bill  to  prevent 
the  exportation  to  the  enemy  of  Jesuit’s  Bark.9  In  defiance  of 
the  whole  authority  of  the  executive  government  and  the  com- 
bined power  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  English  people 
protected  an  English  queen  against  that  bad  man  who  sought  to 
punish  as  crimes  those  levities  which  his  own  vices  had  pro- 
voked. In  1 806,  “ the  elections  went  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Whigs.”  10  Lord  Campbell 11  says  that  in  1807  “ the  nominal  head 
of  the  government  was  the  Duke  of  Portland,  never  a very 
vigorous  statesman,  and  now  enfeebled  by  age  and  disease.”  Lord 
Eldon,  a man  in  his  own  field  of  immense  learning,  but  ignorant 
of  even  such  political  science  as  was  then  known — even  Lord 
Eldon  would  not  defend  the  infamous  “ Jesuit’s  Bark  Bill  ” in 
1808,  though  of  course  he  voted  for  it.11  In  1809,  proceedings 

1 Campbell,  vol.  vi.  pp.  526,  527.  2 Ib5d.  p.  560. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  562,  563,  564.  See  the  original  letters  on  this  in  Fetters  Life  of  Sid- 

mouth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  451-465. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  576,  577.  4 Ibid.  p.  585.  • Ibid.  p.  598. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  609,610.  8 Ibid.  p.  573.  9 Ibid.  p.  574. 

19  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  189.  11  Ibid.  p.  210.  12  Ibid.  pp.  213,  214. 
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for  corruption  against  the  Duke  of  York.1  George,  directly  he 
became  Regent  in  1812,  renounced  the  Whigs.2 

After  the  death  of  Pitt,  the  crown,  and  for  a long  time  a great 
majority  of  the  legislature,  struggled  in  vain  against  the  advan- 
cing intelligence  of  the  English  people.  Cooke  3 well  says  that 
Pitt  was  guilty  of  a coalition  as  bad  as  that  of  Fox  and  North. 
Indeed  lie  was  so  very  popular  because  he  was  looked  upon  in 
1783  as  an  ultra  Whig.4  It  was  in  1787,  and  therefore  before  the 
French  Revolution,  that  Pitt,  on  the  question  of  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts,  first  abandoned  the  cause  of  toleration.5  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  were  saved  by  juries.  Cooke  6 
says,  44  When  the  minister  attempted  to  prosecute  his  political 
opponents  to  the  death,  it  became  necessary  to  adduce  evidence 
before  an  audience  less  tractable  than  a House  of  Commons.” 
Cooke 7 says  that  the  charges  against  the  duke  of  York  encouraged 
the  general  belief  of  corruption.  Even  Wilberforce,  the  intimate 
friend  and  great  admirer  of  Pitt,  separated  from  him  in  politics 
on  account  of  his  going  to  war  in  1793, 8 and  because  he  moved 
an  amendment  on  this  subject  in  the  Commons,  the  king  with 
characteristic  bitterness  took  no  notice  of  him  at  the  next  levee.9 
Wilberforce 10  ascribes  the  war  to  the  influence  Dundas  had  on  Pitt. 
Wilberforce  11  was  very  dissatisfied  with  the  improper  letter  which 
in  1800  Lord  Grenville  wrote  when  Buonaparte  applied  for  peace. 
In  1803,  the  French  hated  the  English.11*  Pitt,  in  1803,  patrioti- 
cally aided  Fox  in  turning  out  the  incompetent  Addington.13  In 
1805,  Pitt  though  not  a friend  of  Dundas,  unflinchingly  defended 
him,14  and  even  quarrelled  with  Addington’s  party  on  the  subject.15 
In  1804,  such  wa-s  the  unsupportable  arrogance  of  the  English 
ministry  that  new  countries  which  had  not  suffered  from  France 
wished  us  to  be  beaten.16  A dangerous,  or  at  all  events  a threat- 
ening, reaction  took  place  of  ascetic  religion,  headed  not  only  by 
such  persons  as  Hannah  More,  but  also  even  by  Wilberforce.  This 
methodistic  movement  Sydney  Smith,  and  in  1808  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  sensibly  checked.17  The  wrar  wras  persevered  in  by 
Pitt,  in  spite  of  the  better  judgment  of  the  people.  In  179H, 
“the  war  was  now  becoming  universally  unpopular.”  18  In  1803, 


1 Campbell,  vol.  vii.  p.  214. 

3 History  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  pp.  332,  334. 

4 Ibid.  p.  358.  * Ibid.  p.  427 

8 See  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 

10  Ibid.  p.  391.  “ Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

>3  Ibid.  p.  142.  14  Ibid.  pp.  217,  219,  220. 

14  See  Petter's  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  368,  374. 

,8  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  pp.  243,  244. 

-7  Ibid.  p.  364,  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  290,  and  vol.  v.  p.  47. 


3 Ibid.  p.  266. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  341,  342. 
1 Ibid.  p.  470. 

• Ibid.  p.  72. 

13  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 


19  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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“ all  are  distrustful  of  the  duke  of  York’s  military  talents.” 1 In 
1812,  Wilberforce  was  apprehensive  that  the  chinch  should  be 
injured  if  it  did  not  display  an  activity  in  education  greater  than 
the  Methodists  did.  In  1794,  administration  was  tempered  by 
Whigs.8  In  1794,  Addington,  on  occasion  of  Hardy’s  trial,  com- 
plains of  “ Erskine’s  strange  doctrine  upon  the  law  of  treason.”3 
Compare  this  with  Lord  Campbell’s  eulogy.  In  1796,  general 
desire  for  peace.4  On  the  danger  to  Ireland  in  1796,  see  Fetter'’ 8 
Life  of  Sidmouthy  vol.  i.  p.  174,  220.  In  1797,  the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore  had  also  spread  to  an  extent  not  generally  known  at 
Plymouth.5  Immense  taxes.6 

It  is  certain  from  Pitt's  own  account  that  Lord  Grenville’s 
letter  in  1800  was  written  as  an  European  manifesto,  and  with 
the  desire  of  continuing  the  war,1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
even  if  Pitt  had  not  died  nothing  could  have  saved  his  ministry.8 

Happily  for  the  fortunes  of  England  that  great  intellectual 
movement  which  I have  already  described  had  diffused  among 
the  middle  classes  an  increased  desire  for  liberty.  A very  few 
years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  first  public  meetings 
were  held.  Then  came  associations  for  parliamentary  reform. 
We  were  benefited  by  the  government  being  headed  by  men  of 
such  notorious  incapacity  as  Addington  and  Liverpool. 


BAD  POINTS  UNDER  GEORGE  III. 

NEARLY  LOST  IRELAND — BIGOTRY. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  court  of  George  III.  was  very  simple 
and  paternal,  but  setting  aside  the  unkind  treatment  of  Miss 
Burney,  even  Mrs.  Siddons,  when  reading  before  the  queen,  was 
obliged  to  stand  till  she  nearly  fainted. 

In  1780,  the  rejection  by  the  Upper  House  of  the  contractors’ 
bill  “ rendered  the  Lords  very  odious.”9 

Laws  became  more  severe.  In  1803,  Lord  Ellenborough’s  Act 
against  cutting  and  maiming.10 

In  1780,  Turner  in  the  House  of  Commons,  violently  attacked 
the  clergy  as  frionds  to  arbitrary  power.11 

1 Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

* Potter's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  * Ibid.  p.  132. 

* Ibid.  p.  162;  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  9 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

* Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  197,  358  ; vol.  ii.  p.  47.  T Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248.  249. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  402.  9 Campbell’s  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  308. 

10  Adolphus,  vol.  vii.  p.  693.  •’  Adolphus,  Georgo  III.,  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 
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Franklin  was  insulted  by  Wedderburn  in  presence  of  the 
judge.1 

Bad  judges.2 

Charles  Butler,  who  knewr  Wilkes,  says,  “ In  his  real  politics  he 
was  an  aristocrat,  and  would  much  rather  have  been  a favoured 
courtier  at  Versailles  than  the  most  commanding  orator  in  St. 
Stephen’s  chapel.” 3 In  1801,  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  therefore  in 
1 802  a great  excess  in  the  value  of  British  exports  ; but  this  being 
followed  by  war  in  1803,  our  exports  again  fell.4  The  “Berlin 
Decree  ” would  not  have  hurt  us  but  for  our  foolish  u Orders  in 
Council  ” in  1807  (Porter,  ii.  146).  Porter  (Progress  of  the  Nation, 
iii.  183-186)  notices  the  mischievous  opposition  made  by  Eldon 
and  Ellenborough  and  the  peers  against  Komilly  and  Mackintosh. 
George  III.  did  wrong  to  make  so  many  judges  legislators,  and 
raise  them  to  high  office  in  the  state.  Lord  Camden  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  our  judges.  Lord  Eldon  was  indifferent  to 
truth.  Kenyon,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  in  his 
advice  on  the  coronation  oath,  confused  the  legislative  writh  the  ex- 
ecutive capacity  of  the  king ; and  on  another  occasion  he,  as  late 
as  1800,  complimented  a jury  on  their  having  found  a man  guilty 
of  forestalling  grain.5  In  1770,  Sergeant  Glynn,  in  a motion 
said  “ that  a general  belief  prevailed  of  the  judges  being  un- 
friendly to  juries,  encroaching  on  their  constitutional  power,  and 
laying  down  false  lawr  to  mislead  them  in  their  verdicts.”6  Lord 
Ellen  borough  was  able.7  Lord  Eldon,  wThose  very  virtues  made 
bigotry  more  dangerous  by  making  it  more  respectable.  Lord 
Mansfield  always  opposed  the  Americans.8  Campbell 9 says  Lord 
Kenyon  hated  his  predecessor,  Mansfield,  who  opposed  his  appoint- 
ment. Lord  Mansfield  wished  Bullar  to  be  his  successor ; but  this 
Pitt  refused.10  Eldon,  Kenyon  and  Lord  Kedesdale  despised 
Mansfield.11  Lord  Mansfield,  the  greatest  judge  ever  seen  in 
England,  received  his  appointment  a few  years  before  George  III. 
came  to  the  throne,  and  directly  the  king  ascended  he  openly 
avowed  those  principles  which,  under  a better  government,  he 
had  been  glad  to  conceal.  He  favoured  the  monstrous  preten- 
sions of  the  House  of  Commons  to  disqualify  Wilkes,  and  he,  like 

1 Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 

2 Campbell’s  Chancellors,  toI.  v.  pp.  341,  344,  345,  508,  509,  and  vol.  vi.  pp.  210,493. 

* Butler’s  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

* Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

4 Adolphus,  vol.  vii.  pp.  406,  445. 

* Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  475,  and  still  stronger  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1212,  1216. 

I Brougham’s  Statesmen,  vol.  vi.  p.  6.  * Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

9 Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  394.  ,0  Ibid.  p.  649. 

II  Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  vol.  ii.  pp.  437,  438,  550  note. 
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all  the  judges,  opposed  the  right  of  the  jury  to  decide  libels.  He 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Lord  Camden  was 
made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1762,  having  already 
been  three  years  attorney-general.1  He  was  chancellor  from  1766 
to  1770.2  He  opposed  general  warrants.3  He  was  the  only 
friend  to  liberty  among  the  judges.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no  chance  of  law  reform. 
Lord  Camden,  the  only  popular  judge,  openly  opposed  the  mi- 
nistry by  whom  he  was  appointed.  Unscrupulous  judges  like 
Bullar,  and  Gibbs,  and  Eldon,  and  even  really  eminent  magis- 
trates like  Grant  and  Stowell,  were  narrow.  Kenyon,  Holroyd, 
Littledale,  Loughborough.  Whenever  the  king  had  his  way,  all 
the  great  judicial  appointments  were  given  to  men  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  enemies  of  the  popular  liberties.  Lord 
Camden,  indeed,  held  for  a time  the  office  of  chancellor,  but  he 
was  the  open  opponent  of  the  ministers  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed, and  after  his  dismissal  the  great  seal,  which  had  been 
held  by  Somers,  Cowper,  and  Hardwicke,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Loughborough,  Thurlow,  and  Eldon.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
they  would  do  anything  to  cleanse  the  law  from  its  impurities, 
and  all  idea  of  law  reform  was  lost.  The  chancellors  were  weak 
men  like  Bathurst,  or  hypocrites  like  Thurlow  and  Eldon.  In 
1770,  it  was  said  by  Townshend  4 that  a judge,  Sir  Joseph  Yates, 
received  a letter  from  the  king  desiring  him  to  favour  the  court 
in  certain  trials,  but  that  he  sent  back  the  letter  unopened.  In 
1770,  Burke5  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the  judges.  Even  the 
judicial  appointments  were  regulated  by  the  same  unhappy  spirit. 
It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  among  the  lawyers  of  that 
age  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  minds  were  those  of  Mack- 
intosh and  Romilly.  Romilly  is  perhaps  chiefly  known  by  his 
noble  efforts  to  soften  those  cruel  laws  for  which  our  penal  code 
was  then  remarkable ; but  his  other  law  reforms  were  in  advance 
even  of  our  time.  As  to  Mackintosh,  it  would  be  idle  to  praise 
a man  who,  in  addition  to  other  merits,  was  the  first  to  investigate 
our  laws  on  general  principles. 

But  these  were  precisely  the  kind  of  men  for  which,  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  no  honour  could  be  found.  While  there 
were  such  Chief  Justices  as  Kenyon,  and  such  Chancellors  as 
Bathurst  and  Thurlow,  Romilly  was  made  Solicitor-General,  and 
the  Recordership  of  Bombay  was  conferred  on  Mackintosh.  This 
was  natural  in  an  age  when  North  and  Addington  were  the 

1 Brougham,  vol.  v.  p.  192.  * Ibid.  pp.  198,  202,  203. 

* Ibid.  pp.  196,  201,  210. 

4 Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1228,  1229.  * Ibid.  p.  1270. 
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favourites,  and  Burke  and  Grenville  excluded.1  In  1778,  the 
earl  of  Shelburne  complained  of  the  judges  being  politicians,2 
and  then  it  was3  that  the  pernicious  custom  first  became  general 
of  mixing  up  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.4 

Lord  Mansfield  opposed  the  Contractors’  Bill  in  1780, 6 by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  limit  the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  Loughborough  was  chiefly  recommended  to  the  king  by 
his  hatred  of  the  Americans. 

The  best  guarantee  in  any  country  for  the  sound  administration 
of  justice  is  not  the  ability  of  the  judges,  but  the  extent  to 
which  they  feel  themselves  under  the  control  of  public  opinion. 
Therefore  under  George  III.,  justice  was  pure  but  not  liberal. 
Campbell,  Denman,  and  Brougham  could  never  have  been  ap- 
pointed. The  ability  with  which  justice  is  administered  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  judge,  its  purity  and  honesty  on  the  control 
of  the  people.  In  1782,  George  III.  of  his  own  authority  added 
1000/.  a year  to  the  pay  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas ; 
thus,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  setting  a bad  example  of 
inducing  the  judges  to  look  up  to  the  Crown.6  In  1784,  Lord 
Kenyon,- then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  asserted  that  the  High  Bailiff 
of  Westminster  was  justified  in  not  making  a return  when  Fox 
brought  forward  the  celebrated  Libel  Bill,  now  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made;  the  judges  uni- 
versally opposed  it.7  Lord  Mahon9  says  that  George  III.  at  his 
accession  secured  the  independence  of  the  judges.  In  1761, 
Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  was  very  ill-treated  by  Govern- 
ment.9 “In  1794,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  fur 
England  and  Wales  was  computed  to  be  chosen  by  less  than 
eight  thousand  out  of  eight  millions.’'10 


DESPOTISM  UNDER  GEORGE  III. 

I.  In  1763,  the  king  deprived  Wilkes  of  his  commission  as 
colonel  in  the  Buckinghamshire  militia,  and  as  Lord  Temple 
complimented  Wilkes,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  lord-lieutenancy 
and  his  name  expunged  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors.11  In 

I See  Brougham,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  * Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  pp.  924,  9*25. 

3 Ibid.  p.  1318.  4 See  also  vol.  xxix.  p.  1420.  1 Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  447,  4-*>l. 

6 Ibid.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  961.  3 See  ibid.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1294,  1428,  1537,  1538.^ 

* Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  217. 

8 See  Walpole,  Mem.  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  125,  126. 

10  Note  in  Burton’s  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 

II  Adolphus.  Hist,  of  George  HI.,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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1763,  General  Conway,  who  usually  supported  the  Government, 
voted  on  one  occasion  against  them,  and  was  consequently  44  de- 
prived of  his  civil  and  military  employments.”  1 

II.  In  1769,  the  House  of  Commons,  assuming  the  functions  of 
representatives  and  constituents,  expelled  Wilkes  from  the  House. 
The  remark  of  Adolphus 2 is  very  pleasant. 

III.  In  1771,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  sent  to  the  Tower,3  and  even 
Adolphus 4 allows  the  purity  of  his  conduct. 

IV.  In  1773,  Colonel  Barre  and  Sir  Hugh  Williams  were  passed 
over  in  some  military  promotion  on  account  of  their  votes  in 
Parliament.5 

V.  The  king  tampered  with  the  peers  to  induce  them  to  throw 
out  Fox,  his  own  minister.  This  Adolphus6  seems  inclined  to 
doubt. 

AT.  In  1793,  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Solicitor-General  that 
during  war  the  king  had  a right  by  proclamation  to  forbid  44  the 
return  to  the  country  of  any  subject  not  convicted  of  a crime.” 7 

A II.  In  1793  booksellers  punished.8 

A III.  Read  Howell's  Trial,  xxii.  909,  in  Adolphus  v.  529. 

IX.  In  1793,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Clark  said  that  only  44  landed 
property  ” should  be  represented.  Quote  his  amusing  remarks  in 
Adolphus,  v.  539,  540. 

X.  In  1798,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  for  proposing  the  44  majesty  of  the  people.”  See 
Adolphus  vi.  692,  where  it  is  said  Pitt  opposed  this  paltry  act. 

XI.  In  1795,  a bill  was  brought  forward  extending  the  statute 
of  treason.9  And  another  bill,  against  seditious  meetings,  forbad 
any  meeting  to  be  held  without  consent  of  the  magistrate.10 
Ihese  two  bills  in  popular  speech  were  called  respectively  44  the 
Treason  and  the  Sedition  Bills.”11  They  made  Fox  say  that 
obedience  was  only  a question  of  prudence.13  The  consequence  of 
all  this  violence  was  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  in  1797,  of  which 
there  is  an  account  in  Adolphus  at  vi.  560-588.  In  1799,  Pitt 
proposed  a measure  to  put  an  end  to  debating  societies.13 

XII.  In  1799,  the  political  prisoners  were  shamefully  treated.14 

XIII.  Allen15  says  that  on  Hardy’s  trial  the  Attorney -General 


I Adolphus,  Ilist.  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

* Ibid.  pp.  489.  490.  * Ibid.  p.  492. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  61.  T Ibid.  vol.  v.  395,  397. 

* Ibid.  vol.  v.  pp.  525,  526,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  695. 

9 Ibid.  vol.  vi.  pp.  359,  360.  10  Ibid.  p.  364. 

II  Ibid.  p.  373.  On  their  provisions,  see  p.  378. 

11  Ibid.  vii.  pp.  140.  141.  . •«  Ibid.  p.  134. 

14  Inquiry  into  the  Royal  Prerogative,  p.  25. 


2 Ibid.  p.  347. 
4 Ibid.  p.  569. 


n Ibid.  p.  368. 
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claimed  for  the  king  of  England  power  equal  to  that  claimed  for 
Louis  XIV. 

XIV.  Read  Wyvill’s  Correspondence,  in  five  or  six  volumes, 
often  quoted  by  Adolphus. 


DISASTERS  UNDER  GEORGE  III. 

I.  The  duke  of  Buckingham1  says,  in  1797,  “the  Bank  had 
stopped  payment.  Two  mutinies  had  broken  out  in  the  fleet,  one 
at  Spithead  and  another  at  the  Xore.  An  organisation  of  mal- 
contents had  been  formed  in  Ireland  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Irishmen.”2  On  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  in  1797,  see 
Adolphus,  vi.  560,  588. 

II.  Taxes  ; national  debt ; prices  rose  and  wages  fell. 

III.  Wages  fell,  see  Hallam,  ii.  446.  Pari.  Hist,  xxxii.  705, 
712. 

IV.  The  people  desired  peace. 

V.  The  country  was  drained  of  specie. 


AFTER  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

The  bank  stopped  payment  and  otherwise  would  have  been 
bankrupt.3  The  directors  of  the  bank  told  Pitt  what  the  con- 
sequence would  be  of  sending  so  much  money  out  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1797  the  country  had  “long  wished  for”  peace.4 

In  1798  the  Bishop  of  Durham  made  some  silly  remarks  on 
the  short  petticoats  of  the  opera  women  ; 5 the  minute  knowledge 
displayed  by  the  bishop  on  such  a subject  gave  rise  to  some 
natural  mirth,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  spoke  of  it  in  a way  far 
milder  than  it  would  be  now  noticed  if  a bishop  were  to  be  so 
foolish.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  Lambert  and  Perry  were 
for  this  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  fined  50l.,  and  in 
addition  to  the  fine,  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  each  for  three 
months.6  In  1799,  Mr.  Flower,  in  a Cambridge  newspaper,  made 
some  criticisms  on  a speech  delivered  by  Watson,  bishop  of 

1 Adolphus,  Mem.  of  George  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  5 Ibid.  p.  384. 

* Purl.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  51. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  406,  414,  417,  718,  and  vol.  xxxv.  p.  413. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1308.  * Ibid.  pp.  1311,  1313. 
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Llandatf.  For  this  he  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
fined  100/.,  and  thrown  into  Newgate  for  six  months.1  In  1798  the 
attorney-general  brought  in  a bill  to  44  regulate  newspapers.”  2 

In  1799  Pitt  brought  in  a bill  to  check  debating  societies.3 

In  1798  the  standing  orders  for  excluding  strangers  were  twice 
enforced.4 

In  1798  Windham,  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  a desire  to 
prevent  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  published 
in  the  newspapers.5 

In  1800  Sheridan  said  that  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  partly 
caused  by  the  waste  arising  from  the  increased  consumption  of 
men  manning  our  navy  in  active  service,  who  ate  more  than 
those  at  home.6  And  Grey  adds : 7 44  Thousands  are  taken  from 
laborious  occupations  to  consume  what  is  produced  by  the  labour 
of  others.”  Read  Tooke’s  History  of  Prices.  In  1800  Jones 
said,  44  In  Worcester  numbers  lived  upon  turnips,  and  in  York 
numbers  lived  upon  greens.”  8 In  1800,  bread  was  eighteen  pence 
44  the  quartern  loaf.” 9 

In  1800,  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  were  8s.  to  9s.  a 
week.10  The  increase  of  the  poor  widened  the  labour  market, 
bv  throwing  into  it  men  who  before  had  never  been  obliged  to 
work.  On  the  enormous  increase  of  the  poor  rates  see  Parlia- 
mentary History,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  1064-1065;  and  read  Eden’s 
History  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 

The  trials  of  Muir  and  Palmer  in  Scotland,  and  Wakefield  and 
Lord  Thanet  in  England.  Mem.  of  Fox,  iii.  60,  165. 

In  1793,  the  English  people  were  tired  of  the  war.11 

In  1795,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  of  the  Treasonable 
Practices  Bill,  44  In  the  old  government  of  France  there  was 
nothing  more  despotic  than  what  this  bill  went  to  create.  It 
was  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  terror  into  this  country.”12 
And  Fox  said  13  that 44  under  it  Locke  would  have  been  exiled  for 
his  writings.” 

‘ Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1000.  * Ibid.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1415. 

I Ibid.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  987.  4 Ibid.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  1513,  151 

4 Ibid.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  152,  153,  157,  158,  159. 

6 Ibid.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  532.  T Ibid.  p.  535. 

8 Ibid.  p.  697.  * Ibid.  p.  710,  711.  10  Ibid.  p.  833. 

II  See  Russell’s  Memoir  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 

11  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  246.  11  Ibid.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  615. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  UNDER  GEORGE  III. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  political  economy  was  first 
publicly  taught.  But  in  1714  despised.  In  1794,  the  attorney- 
general  failed  in  five  prosecutions,  and  was  mobbed  by  the  people. 

Priestley,  in  1768,  lays  down  the  right  of  cashiering  the 
sovereign.1 

The  fortunate  neglect  of  literary  men  by  George  II.  and 
Walpole,  assisted  in  establishing  the  independence  of  literature.2 

In  literature  the  Watsons,  and  in  art  West,  opposed  the  classical 
school.  See  a curious  account  in  Galt’s  Life  of  West.  On  the  stage 
Garrick  succeeded  Quin.  See  Life  of  Cumberland  and  Macklin. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeentli  century  the  scientific  spirit  first 
attacked  the  classics.  Compare  the  dispute  of  Sir  W.  Temple, 
Ac.  In  1708,  Burnet3  attacks  Latin.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  declined  ; and  was  discountenanced  by  both 
the  Pitts.  In  1730,  all  law  pleadings  were  altered  from  Latin  to 
English.  Prejudices  of  Johnson.  Lord  Monboddo  said  no  one 
ignorant  of  Greek  could  write  English.  Harris,  in  Hermes, 
derived  from  Latin  our  beautiful  language.  This  was  remedied 
by  Horne  Tooke,  a liberal.  Fusion  of  society.  Coleridge  4 com- 
plains of  the  diminished  respect  for  the  ancients. 

Anglo-Saxon  even  was  neglected  in  that  busy  and  spirited  age. 
The  increase  of  physical  knowledge  under  Charles  II.  was  the 
first  blow  to  the  ancients.  The  disloyalty  of  Oxford  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  Even  Cambridge  fell  off.  Hence  private  schools 
increased ; then  came  Bell  and  Lancaster.  Dress  became  care- 
less ; before  then  it  was  stiff.  Like  the  Chinese,  politeness  and 
rank  were  known  by  dress.  Now  the  dress  is  gone  and  only 
titles  remain,  which  will  go. 

In  1771,  Calcraft  writes  to  Lord  Chatham5  “-the  ministers  own 
Wilkes  too  dangerous  to  meddle  with.”  In  1771,  “mob  even  of 
the  better  class*”  6 In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Le  Blanc,7  after  mentioning  the  freedom  of  our  press,  says  that 
government  dare  not  act  against  it  even  legally.  The  acquittal  of 
Tooke,  &e.,  must  have  greatly  weakened  the  government.  That 
great  authority,  Lord  Mansfield,  laid  it  down  “ that  a court  prose- 
cution should  never  be  instituted  without  certainty  of  success.” 8 

Franklin  9 writes  in  1773,  from  London,  that  all  the  dissenters 

1 See  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.  * Ibid.  pp.  61,  62. 

* Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  200,  201.  * The  Friend,  vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

4 Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  122.  • Ibid.  pp.  133,  134. 

T Lettres  d’un  Frantjais,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313,  314. 

* Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  * Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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favoured  the  Americans  ; and  see  Adolphus,  History  of  George  III., 
vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

Middle  class,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
called  Esquire. 

Walpole,  remaining  a commoner,  assisted  their  fame. 

Aristocracy. — They  lost  ground  early  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  by  settling  in  London,  instead  of  merely  taking  lodgings  as 
formerly.  In  1708  Burnet  (vi.  214),  notices  that  the  sessions  of 
Parliament,  became  longer,  and  caused  an  increased  residence 
of  nobles  in  London. 

George  III.  was  ridiculed  for  his  manners. 


PROGRESS  IN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I.  Increase  of  mercantile  [intercourse]  and  manufactures  lessened 
superstition,  as  I have  shown,  under  Charles  II.  In  1740  the 
merchants  were  making  great  head.1  In  1708  Burnet 2 says  “ as 
for  the  men  of  trade  and  business,  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  best  body  in  the  nation,  generous,  sober,  and  charitable.” 
Thus  early  did  they  secure  the  character  they  have  ever  since 
possessed.  Between  1750  and  1796  a wonderful  increase  in 
bankers.3  The  increasing  curiosity  and  wealth  of  the  com- 
mercial classes  first  induced  them  to  buy  seats  in  parliament, 
and  thus  weakened  the  territorial  influence.4  The  French  Avar 
in  1793,  the  landowners  fancied  was  the  cause  of  their  own 
ruin  ; for,  says  Alison, s during  the  war  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interest  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  they  “ had 
become  irresistible.”  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  people  were  becoming  so  powerful  that  the  Tories  as 
well  as  the  Whigs  appealed  to  them.  The  “ clamour  ” for  par- 
liamentary reform  first  rose  late  in  the  American  war.6  After 
1 688,  the  crown,  terrified  by  the  example  of  two  Revolutions,  began 
to  use  corruption  instead  of  threats.  See  the  admirable  remarks 
of  Erskine  in  Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  829.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Govern- 
ment,7 recommends  doing  away  with  rotten  boroughs.  Under 
Charles  II.  it  was  first  legal  to  present  petitions  to  parliament. 

II.  Scarcely  had  the  Revolution  swept  away  the  Stuarts  and 

Correspondence  of  Countess  Pomfret  and  Harford,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

* Own  Times,  vol.  vi.  p.  202.  s Burke'6  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

4 Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  447.  s Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188. 

• Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1505.  7 Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  432,  433. 
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humbled  the  Church,  when  Locke  put  forward  the  first  proposal 
to  change  the  electoral  system.  In  1710,  newspapers  first  inter- 
fered in  politics,  and  cheap  political  pamphlets  first  arose.  In 
1720,  political  caricatures  first  became  common. 

III.  Petitions. — In  1717,  the  first  political  petitions.1  In  1767, 
petitions  to  the  king  first  became  general.  In  1780,  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  London  Keforming  Society,  and  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty.  In  1771  the  “Society  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.”  In  1765,  all  men  were  politicians.2  Under  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  power  of  the  people  continued  rapidly  to 
increase. 

In  1779,  the  Yorkshire  Association  was  formed  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  About  1770  an  attempt  was  first  made  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  electors  by  exacting  pledges  from  can- 
didates. There  were  debating  clubs  for  political  tradesmen. 
Even  tradesmen  met  at  the  Robin  Hood.3  In  1792,  the  “ Friends 
of  the  People  ” formed  to  get  Parliamentary  Reforms.  In  1791, 
the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

IV.  Even  such  dissolute  men  and  demagogues  as  Paine  and 
Fox  were  popular.  The  writings  of  Paine  produced  immense 
effect,  solely  because  they  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  Court  and 
Church.  The  people  knew  that  Wilkes  was  persecuted  from 
revenge.  In  1780,  county  meetings  were  attacked  in  Parliament.4 
In  1743,  caricatures  were  becoming  common.5  Lord  Mahon,6  on 
the  authority  of  Hallam,  says  in  1761,  “the  sale  of  boroughs  to 
any  wide  extent  may  be  dated  from  this  period  ; ” but  Mahon7 * 
gives  instances  of  this  bribery  as  early  as  1714.“  Paine’s  works 
were  popular,  not  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  a taste  for 
the  apish  buffoonery  of  Wilkes  or  scurrility  of  Paine,  but  because 
they  saw  them  struggling  against  a bad  government,  and  they 
sympathised,  not  with  the  martyrs,  but  with  the  cause.  In  1738, 
even  the  lowest  classes  were  greedy  of  ‘political  news.9  In  1740, 
the  sale  of  boroughs  was  notorious  ;10  and  in  1741,  it  is  observed11 
that  bribery  and  corruption  had  succeeded  the  excesses  of  autho- 
rity. The  great  patriots  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  never  thought 

1 Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  419.  Vernon  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 

2 Grosley’s  London,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

1 Prior’s  Lite  of  Burke,  p.  75.  and  on  Robin  Hood.  Societies,  Prior’s  Goldsmith, 
vol.  i.  pp.  419,  420,  and  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  373.  Grosley’s  London,  i. 
150. 

4 Purl.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  p.  1352 ; vol.  xxi.  pp.  80,  265. 

4 Mahon’s  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 87. 

• Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  220.  ’ Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

8 See  also  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 

9 Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  378.  ’r  Ibid.  vol.  xi  p.  376.  11  Ibid.  p.  1135. 
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of  the  doctrine  of  representation,  nor  was  it  claimed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  1688.  Dr.  Parr1  says  the  American  war  made 
Englishmen  inquire  into  political  rights.  It  was  the  strength  of 
public  opinion  which  put  an  end  to  the  American  war.2  Late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  I find  a complaint3  that  a republican 
party  was  “ reprinting  Harrington’s  Oceana,  the  works  of  .Milton, 
Ludlow,  and  Sidney,  all  on  the  same  subject,  and  tending  to 
promote  the  design  of  lessening  and  reproaching  monarchy.” 
The  impetus  given  by  the  Puritans  remained  after  the  Restora- 
tion an  undercurrent — only  showing  itself  in  scepticism  and 
dissent. 

Meetings  for  Parliamentary  reform,  see  Albemarle’s  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  ii.  pp.  93,  94. 

In  1769,  Chatham  advises  the  nobles  to  unite  with  the  people.4 

V.  Newspapers. — Their  real  power  rose  under  Wilkes,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  ceased  to  be  the  popular  organ.5  Immense 
increase  of  newspapers  between  1724  and  1792.  And  on  the 
increasing  power  of  the  press,  see  Prior’s  Life  of  Burke,  p.  275. 

VI.  Notwithstanding  bad  judges,  the  juries  did  their  duty.  In 
1794,  they  acquitted  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall ; and  in  1796, 
Stone.6  In  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vi.  pp.  48-71, 
there  is  a summary  of  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall. 
In  1794,  Tooke  was  acquitted  in  a few  minutes.  The  acquittal 
of  Hone  in  1817  was  a great  gain.  It  became  known  that  no 
jury  would  bring  in  Junius  guilty.  At  the  accession  of  George  II. 
the  Jacobite  and  High  Church  faction  were  nearly  extinct.  The 
government  of  William  III.  avowedly  relied  on  the  consent  of 
the  nation,  and  neither  Anne  nor  George  I.  and  II.  dared  to 
oppose  liberties  to  which  they  owed  their  crown.  In  1721,  the 
first  question  was  put  in  Parliament  to  a minister  of  the  crown. 

VII.  Nineteenth  Centui'y. — By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  social  and  intellectual  movement  had  become  so  strong 
that  the  political  reaction  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  it.  See 
in  Life  of  Wilberforce,  iii.  p.  1 2,  some  very  remarkable  evidence 
on  the  change  in  1801,  coming  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  their 
desire  for  reform.  See  also  p.  227,  respecting  the  increasing 
power  of  “ popular  opinion.”  This  notwithstanding  the  apostacy 
of  the  Regent.  The  French  Revolution  diminished  the  inordinate 
respect  for  rank.  (See  paper  on  Education.)  As  the  nine- 

1 Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  2 Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  14. 

* Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  p.  155. 

4 Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  354. 

4 Arnold’s  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  pp.  261,  266. 

‘ Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  pp.  450,  462,  470.  481. 
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teenth  century  advanced  the  progress  became  evident.  The 
Whigs  formerly  were  forced  to  call  in  the  aristocracy  to  balance 
the  Crown,  but  now  the  people  were  called  in,  and  there  arose 
Radicals,  and  even  Tories  were  mitigated  into  Conservatives. 
The  principles  of  Reform,  invigorated  by  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, were  now  reinvigorated  by  the  French  Revolution.  In 
1800,  the  monied  interest,  by  loans,  &c.,  had  greatly  benefited 
by  the  war  at  the  expense  of  the  “landed  interest.”1 *  At  the 
same  time,  the  mean  men  whom  Pitt  made  peers  weakened 
the  aristocratic  element.  At  the  same  time,  the  anti-ecclesiastical 
movement  rapidly  proceeded.  In  1801,  the  clergy  were  finally 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  their 
ultimate  removal  from  the  Upper  House.  And,  although  this 
was  really  a party  measure  it  supplied  one  of  those  precedents 
by  which  men  are  much  influenced. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  FAVOURABLE  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
PEOPLE  EARLY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Alison  2 says  that  in  1 803  the  violent  conduct  of  Napoleon  and 
his  arrest  of  the  English,  reduced  even  the  opposition  to  be  in 
favour  of  a war  with  France,  and  thus  turned  a social  struggle 
into  a national  contest.  Indeed,  it  was  now  shown  that  the 
Whigs  were  really  patriotic.3  Pitt  was  for  the  first  time  sup- 
ported by  Fox  and  Sheridan ; the  incompetent  ministry  of 
Addington  was  turned  out  a.d.  1804.4  Alison5  says  that  the 
defeat  of  Austerlitz  “ made  a deep  impression  on  the  public  mind” 
of  England,  and  caused  men  to  desire  a fusion  of  the  two 
political  parties,  to  make  common  cause  against  so  dangerous 
an  enemy.  The  result  was  that  the  miserable  prejudices  of 
George  III.  against  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  age  were  forced 
to  give  way,  and  in  1806  Fox  and  his  party  were  admitted  into 
the  cabinet.6  The  new  ministry,  in  the  same  year,  introduced  a 
bill  for  “enlistments  for  a limited  period  of  service.”7  In  1806 
they  also  abolished  the  slave  trade.8  However,  in  April,  1807,  a 
Tory  ministry  came  in.9  When,  in  1808,  *he  news  arrived  that 

1 Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  699. 

’ Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  vi.  p.  209. 

8 Ibid.  pp.  237,  238 ; vol.  viii.  p.  455. 

* Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  85. 

7 Ibid.  pp.  380,  387,  391. 

* Ibid.  pp.  456. 

r 2 


* Ibid.  vol.  vi.  pp.  250,  251. 
‘ Ibid.  p.  88. 

8 Ibid.  pp.  395,  403. 
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the  Spanish  people  had  risen  against  Napoleon,  all  classes  in 
England  were  mad  with  delight.’  As  Napoleon’s  troops,  after 
beating  the  Spanish  government  had  been  beaten  by  the  Spanish 
people , it  was  believed  that  a new  era  had  begun  in  which 
military  discipline  would  be  conquered  by  popular  energy.2  Alison 
says3  that  Canning’s  love  of  popularity  made  him  “encourage 
the  insurrection  of  the  South  American  colonies,  but  in  so  doing 
he  established  a precedent  of  fatal  application  in  future  times  to 
his  own  country.” 

The  Edinburgh  Review  did  much.  Pitt  was  succeeded  by 
Perceval,  Thurlow  by  Eldon,  and  thus  the  Tories  were  themselves 
inferior  men ; but  so,  it  may  be  added,  were  the  Whigs.  How- 
ever, now  it  was  that  the  Whigs  first  began  to  study  political 
economy.  This  must  have  aided  our  liberty  by  showing  the 
injury  of  that  mischievous  system  which  is  called  protective 
government.  Pitt  would  have  ruined  us  if  there  had  not  come 
into  play  that  enormous  mechanical  and  physical  knowledge 
which  I have  already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  results  of 
diminished  superstition,  and  which  so  increased  our  wealth  that 
we  bore  up  against  the  pressure. 


ENGLAND  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


. . . Opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When  sentence  has 
been  passed  upon  it  by  a large  majority  of  the  nation,  its  doom 
is  inevitably  fixed.  It  may  for  a time  be  preserved  by  violence, 
but  that  same  violence  must  eventually  react  against  those  who 
employ  it,  and  in  its  ravages  will  destroy  what  under  a more 
pliant  policy  would  probably  have  been  preserved.  This  is  the 
law  of  the  physical  world,  and  it  is  likewise  the  law  of  the  moral 

world And  thus  it  always  is  with  those  statesmen 

and  legislators  who  are  so  ignorant  of  their  calling  as  to  think  it 
lies  within  their  function  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs  and 
to  provide  for  far  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  matters  this, 
indeed,  may  be  done  without  danger,  though — as  the  constant 
changes  in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly  prove — it  is 
also  done  without  benefit.  But,  in  reference  to  those  large  and 
fundamental  measures  which  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  a people, 
such  anticipation  is  worse  than  idle  ; it  is  highly  injurious.  In 

1 Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p.  451.  * Ibid.  pp.  497,  498. 

* Ibid,  vol  ix.  p.  254. 
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the  present  state  of  knowledge  politics,  so  far  from  being  a 
science,  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts,  and  the  only 
safe  course  for  the  legislator  is  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  consist- 
ing in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary 
emergencies.  His  business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at  all  to 
attempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be  content  to  study  [what]  is 
passing  before  his  eyes,  and  modify  his  schemes,  not  according  to 
. the  traditional  theory,  but  according  to  the  actual  exigencies  of 
his  own  time,  of  which  society  itself  is  the  sole  judge.  But  with 
extremely  few  exceptions,  his  practical  habits  and  his  ignorance 
of  great  speculative  truths  will  always  disqualify  him  from 
forming  that  philosophic  estimate  of  his  own  time  by  which 
alone  he  could  be  able  to  anticipate  the  wants,  and  facilitate  the 
progress,  of  distant  generations. 

These  are  among  those  broad  and  general  views  which  will 
hardly  be  disputed  by  any  man  who,  with  a competent  knowledge 
of  history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
modern  society.  But,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  not  only 
were  such  views  unknown,  but  the  very  end  and  object  of  govern- 
ment was  entirely  mistaken.  It  was  then  believed  that  govern- 
ment was  made  for  the  minority,  to  whose  interests  the  majority 
were  bound  humbly  to  submit.  In  those  days  it  was  believed 
that  the  power  of  making  laws  must  always  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a few  privileged  classes:  that  the  nation  at  large 
had  no  concern  with  those  laws  except  to  obey  them ; and 
t hat  a wise  government  would  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people 
by  preventing  education  from  spreading  among  them.  It  is 
surely  a remarkable  circumstance  that  the  people  who  had  been 
withheld  from  their  own  now  began  to  re-enter  on  their  original 
rights.  Political  empire  declined,  and  the  intellectual  empire 
rose  up.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great 
change  should  have  been  effected,  not  by  any  great  external  event 
nor  by  a sudden  insurrection  of  the  people,  but  by  the  unaided 
action  of  moral  force : the  silent  but  effective  pressure  of  public 
opinion  which  an  arbitrary  government  had  been  able  to  stop  but 
not  to  destroy.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a decisive 
proof  of  the  natural  and,  if  I may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of 
English  civilization.  It  is  a proof  of  an  elasticity  and  yet  a 
sobriety  of  spirit  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  displayed.  No 
other  nation  could  have  escaped  from  such  a crisis  except  by  a 
revolution,  of  which  the  cost  might  well  have  exceeded  the  gain. 
But  in  our  country  the  progress  of  those  principles  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  trace,  had  diffused  among  the  people  a 
caution  and  a spirit  of  wisdom  which  made  them  pause  before 
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they  cared  to  strike,  taught  them  to  husband  their  strength,  and 
which  enabled  them  to  reserve  their  force  for  those  better  days 
when,  for  their  benefit,  a party  began  again  to  be  organised  in 
the  state,  by  whom  their  interests  were  successfully  advocated, 
even  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  For  thirty-five  years  no 
parliament  has  ventured  to  sanction,  no  minister  has  even  dared 
to  propose,  any  measure  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Whigs  have  become  Radicals,  Tories  have  become  Conservatives. 
The  Radicals  avoid  the  monarchical  and  theologic  prejudices  of 
the  Tories  and  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  the  Whigs.  In  1808 
the  Examiner,  the  first  influential  newspaper  in  favour  of  Reform. 
Public  meetings  were  held.  Then  came  Associations  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  Then  education,  by  Bell,  &c.  This  was  owing 
to  the  Dissenters,  who  also  favoured  the  Americans.  Then  came 
the  acquittal  of  Hardy  and  Tooke.  . . . 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great  reaction  are 
too  complicated,  and  have  been  too  little  studied  for  me  to 
attempt  in  this  Introduction  to  offer  even  a sketch  of  them. 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  say,  what  must  be  generally  known, 
that  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  movement  has  continued  with 
unabated  spirit ; everything  which  has  been  done  has  increased 
the  power  of  the  people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed 
against  those  classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of 
power.  The  Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three 
greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present  generation.  Each 
of  these  vast  measures  has  depressed  a powerful  party.  The 
extension  of  the  suffrage  has  lessened  the  influence  of  hereditary 
rank,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  has  broken  up  that  great 
oligarchy  of  landowners  by  whom  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  protection  still  further  en- 
feebled the  territorial  aristocracy,  and  by  diminishing  in  many 
instances  the  value  of  tithes  has  curtailed  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy.  At  the  same  time  those  superstitious  feelings,  by  which  the 
ecclesiastical  order  is  mainly  upheld,  received  a severe  shock : 
firstly,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  after- 
wards by  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  legislature;  steps 
which  are  with  reason  regarded  as  supplying  a precedent  of 
mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  . . 
• •••••• 

There  is  no  more  danger  of  political  reaction,  for  crown,  church, 
and  nobles  are  weakened,  [the]  press  is  supreme,  and  the  people 
have  a hold  over  public  affairs,  so  that  even  the  most  imperious 
minister  defers  to  those  whom  half  a century  ago  he  would  have 
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despised.  Great  suffering  was  caused  by  the  policy  which 
governed  England  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  But  those 
sufferings  will  not  be  wasted  if  they  teach  our  politicians  the 
lessons  of  modesty  and  inculcate  the  great  truth  that  the  art  of 
the  statesman  is  to  wait  and  bide  his  time — the  servant  of  know- 
ledge and  the  handmaid  of  great  thinkers. 

• •••••• 

The  spirit  of  practical  benevolence  is  so  strong  and  so  active 
that  there  is  scarcely  a corner  of  the  kingdom  where  it  is  not 
doing  its  work.  Even  the  judicial  and  legislative  bodies  of  the 
country  have  felt  the  general  contagion.  Juries  are  unwilling  to 
condemn,  and  judges  are  anxious  to  pardon.  Less  is  thought  of 
punishing  the  offence,  and  more  is  thought  of  reforming  the 
offender.  Our  prisons  have  been  purged  of  those  foul  and  infamous 
abuses  which  gaolers  once  practised  with  impunity  on  their  un- 
happy captives.  Madhouses  have  ceased  to  be  receptacles  for  the 
lust  and  cruelty  of  the  keepers,  and  the  insane  themselves  have 
been  treated  with  mercy.  Degrading  and  infamous  punishments, 
the  pillory  and  personal  mutilation,  are  obsolete,  and  even  in  the 
army  and  navy  flogging  is  going  out.  In  our  schools  less  cruelty. 

. . . Ameliorations  have  been  effected  in  our  criminal  code, 

which  the  most  humane  legislator  would  formerly  have  considered 
impossible,  and  penalties  have  been  abolished  which  were  once 
deemed  absolutely  necessary.  And  if  we  take  a more  general 
view,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that-  at  no  period  has  our  country 
remained  so  long  at  peace.  This,  I think,  is  one  of  the  most 
unequivocal  features  of  the  present  age.  It  is  eminently  the 
result  of  a diminished  ferocity  in  our  temper,  and  of  an  increased 
sense  of  the  importance  of  human  life.  Among  the  most  civilised 
people  a growing  contempt  for  warlike  pursuits  is  gradually 
extirpating  that  lust  of  military  glory  which  is  one  of  the  most 
diseased  appetites  of  a barbarous  nation.  Indeed,  so  clearly 
marked  is  this  tendency,  that  when  recently,  in  an  adjoining 
country,  an  untoward  combination  of  events  hurried  into  the  field 
immense  bodies  of  troops,  the  movement,  at  first  so  threatening, 
ended  in  a spectacle  for  which  the  history  of  the  world  affords  no 
parallel.  Great  armies,  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  of  war, 
and  burning  with  national  hatred,  confronted  each  other  for 
months,  and  then,  amid  every  variety  of  mutual  provocation,  were 
disbanded  without  striking  a blow,  because  their  respective 
governments  did  not  dare  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  Europe  by 
giving  that  signal  which  the  military  leaders  so  eagerly  expected.1 

* The  author  probably  refers  to  the  position  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1850.  [Ed.] 
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These  are  among  the  results  of  that  increased  sense  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  man  which,  as  we  know  from  the  experience  of  every 
country,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  decay  of  superstition. 
But  while  such  have  been  the  moral  effects,  the  physical  effects 
have  been  hardly  less  important.  Whatever  explanation  we  may 
give,  it  stands  recorded  in  history  as  a fact  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute,  that  during  the  last  five  centuries  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  been  everywhere  accompanied  by  a decline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  influence.  To  me  the  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon appears  very  simple.  As  the  theological  spirit  becomes 
more  feeble,  t lie  secular  spirit  must  become  more  powerful.  In 
every  successive  generation  the  attention  of  men  has  been  less 
attracted  by  dogmatic  and  ritual  pursuits,  and  has  therefore  had 
more  leisure  for  the  acquisition  of  real  and  positive  knowledge. 
What  has  been  lost  by  the  clergy  has  been  gained  by  mankind. 
The  English  intellect,  exulting  in  its  freedom,  has  only  in  these 
latter  times  put  forth  its  unshackled  powers.  The  minds  of  our 
countrymen  have  become  larger  in  their  scope  and  more  definite 
in  their  aim.  The  consequence  has  been  that  since  the  Revolu- 
tion  of  1088  there  has  been  effected  in  this  little  island  alone 
more  permanent  good  than  had  been  accomplished  before  by  the 
aggregate  wisdom  of  the  human  race. 

The  laws  of  sound  have  been  discovered,  and  to  their  aggregate 
the  name  of  acoustics  given.  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration 
of  light.  By  the  two  Herschels  the  heavens  have  been  surveyed 
in  both  hemispheres,  and  so  jealously  have  they  been,  as  it  were, 
swept  by  the  telescope,  that  discoveries  are  now  being  constantly 
made  of  the  bodies  which  lie  in  their  immeasurable  space.  By 
the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Champollion  the  learning  of  Egypt 
has  been  restored  : a silence  of  two  thousand  [years]  has  been 
broken.  During  that  sceptical  movement  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  which  I have  already  traced,  Newton  had  begun,  and  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  had  completed,  that  series  of  amazing  dis- 
coveries any  one  of  which  would  have  immortalised  his  name.  The 
law  of  gravitation  was  carried  by  him  to  the  furthest  boundaries 
of  the  solar  system,  and  there  is  now  a growing  disposition  to 
push  it  still  further,  so  as  to  include  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
physical  universe.  By  the  continued  efforts  of  different  countries 
there  has  been  made  that  vast  series  of  magnetic  observations 
which  almost  cover  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  from  which  it 
now  remains  for  some  great  thinker  to  work  out  the  laws  of  terres- 
trial magnetism.  Since  the  death  of  Newton,  electricity  has  been 
raised  to  a science.  The  geologists  have  begun  and  almost  com- 
pleted their  maguificent  design  of  mapping  out  the  globe.  Bell, 
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Hall,  and  Mayo  on  the  nerves.  Prichard,  Newman,  and  Donaldson 
on  language.  Hallara  and  Macaulay,  the  only  two  historians  we 
have  had  since  Gibbon.  Sanscrit  literature  first  known  in  1785. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind,  Pinel,  Esquirol,  and  Pritchard.  Poli- 
tical economy  by  Adam  Smith,  Kicardo,  and  Mill.  The  laws  of 
population  by  Malthus,  and  at  a great  distance  below  by  Sadler. 
In  logic,  the  revival  by  Whately,  and  the  discoveries  by  Herschel 
and  Mill.  We  have  in  a few  years  created  numerous  manufactures, 
one  of  which  is  equal  to  all  the  manufactures  of  the  ancient  world 
put  together.  The  enormous  increase  in  our  material  wealth. 
The  great  revolution,  begun  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  was  com- 
pleted ; and  the  study  of  the  mind  became  secular. 

A long  line  of  illustrious  thinkers,  from  Newton  to  Davy,  and 
from  Davy  to  Faraday,  have  successfully  laboured  in  their  glorious 
vocation  to  push  even  into  the  depths  of  nature  the  intellectual 
empire  of  man.  Laws,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  never 
been  suspected,  have  been  made  plain  to  the  lowest  understanding ; 
and  are  now  the  common  property  of  the  civilized  world.  Innu- 
merable varieties  of  physical  phenomena  have  been  observed,  col- 
lected, and  referred  to  those  general  principles  by  which  the 
harmony  of  their  movements  is  explained.  Nor  has  this  restless 
energy  confined  itself  to  those  things  by  which  we  are  more  im- 
mediately surrounded.  There  is  now  hardly  a spot  in  the  globe 
where  man  has  not  planted  his  foot.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
he  has  scaled  the  highest  mountains  and  crossed  the  most  dan- 
gerous deserts.  He  has  ransacked  the  furthest  extremities  of  the 
earth  with  the  vain  hope  of  glutting  a curiosity  that  nothing  can 
satiate.  By  him  Nature,  even  in  her  inmost  recesses,  has  been 
rifled  of  her  choicest  productions.  All  that  she,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  her  wealth,  can  supply,  has  been  gathered  up  and  made 
to  minister  to  the  happiness  of  man.  It  is  by  him  and  for  him 
that  all  this  has  been  done.  To  multiply  his  pleasures,  and  to 
increase  his  powers,  there  have  been  lavished  in  boundless  pro- 
fusion all  the  inventions  of  art  and  all  the  discoveries  of  science. 
Nor  is  there  in  these  unrivalled  efforts  the  least  symptom  of 
approaching  decline.  Wonderful  as  are  the  things  which  have 
been  accomplished,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  what  will  hereafter  be  attained.  Indeed, 
the  success  of  the  present  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  hopes  of 
the  futme.  Within  the  memory  of  most  men  who  are  now7  living, 
there  have  been  introduced  improvements,  the  mere  mention  of 
which  would  have  provoked  the  derision  of  our  ancestors.  The 
meanest  peasant  who  tills  the  soil  can  now7  wield  resources  which, 
only  one  generation  ago,  neither  wealth  nor  power  could  hope  to 
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procure.  By  the  force  of  the  human  intellect  the  very  conditions 
under  which  Nature  exists  have  been  suspended.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  we  have  diminished  space.  By  controlling  the 
motion  of  a subtle  and  imponderable  fluid,  we  have,  I do  not  say 
facilitated  communication,  but  without  an  hyperbole  we  have  an- 
ticipated time.  But  the  powers  of  individual  men  have  not  only 
been  rendered  greater,  they  have  also  been  made  more  durable. 
By  discoveries  in  the  arts  of  healing,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, by  discoveries  respecting  the  prevention  of  disease,  we  have 
diminished  the  total  amount  of  pain ; and  we  have  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  increased  the  average  length  of  life.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  resources  of  even  the  lowest  unit  of  the  human  race  have 
become  more  numerous,  more  powerful,  and  more  permanent.  At 
the  same  time  there  have  been  wonderfully  extended  those  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  by  which  we  are  so  eminently  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Not  only  have  the  sources 
of  these  mental  pleasures  been  widened  ; they  have  also  been 
multiplied.  New  branches  'of  knowledge  are  being  constantly 
opened,  and  the  field  of  thought  has  been  so  incredibly  enlarged 
that  even  the  most  sluggish  mind  may  well  be  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  boundless  expanse  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

This  is  what  has  been  done  by  the  intellect  of  man.  This  is 
what  has  been  done  by  those  noble  faculties  which  a class  that 
yet  lingers  among  us  is  constantly  labouring  to  vilify  and  to 
fetter.  There  are,  indeed,  various  circumstances  incidental  to 
the  present  stage  of  civilization  which  still  preserve  to  these 
superstitious  men  a certain  share  of  their  former  power.  But 
there  can,  I think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  days  of  that 
power  are  numbered.  And,  when  their  reign  is  brought  to  a final 
close,  there  will  then  for  the  first  time  be  allowed  to  proceed 
without  interruption  the  successive  epochs  of  that  moral  and  in- 
tellectual development  which  we  have  every  right  to  suppose  will 
at  length  conduct  the  human  race  to  a state  of  happiness  and 
virtue,  which  a fond  imagination  loves  to  ascribe  to  that  primitive 
condition  of  man,  of  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  which  we, 
however,  have  no  better  evidence  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
traditions  of  the  theologian  and  in  the  dreams  of  the  poet. 
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ERRORS  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

I.  He  supposes  that  civilization  has  shortened  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life.1 

II.  The  only  instance  I remember  in  which  Voltaire  looks  upon 
history  as  a development , is  at  tome  xvii.  p.  166  of  his  (Euvres 
(Essai  sur  les  Mceurs).  Generally  speaking,  he  is  too  fond  of 
assigning  great  events  to  little  causes.  See,  for  instance,  xvii. 
205,  246  ; xviii.  145.  He  evidently  had  no  notion  of  it  as  a 
science.  See  his  remarks  on  “the  utility  of  history,”  in  Frag- 
ments sur  l’Histoire,  article  viii.  (Euvres,  xxvii.  216-218. 

III.  Voltaire  may  be  justly  charged  with  an  unphilosophical 
contempt  for  the  middle  ages,  and  with  a still  more  unphiloso- 
phical contempt  for  antiquity. 

IV.  If  I may  venture  to  point  out  what  I conceive  to  be  the 
errors  of  this  great  man,  I should  class  them  under  three  heads : 
an  undue  contempt  for  antiquity ; a disposition  to  assign  great 
events  to  little  causes ; and  an  ignorance  of  economical  science, 
which  he  might  have  learnt  from  Hume,  though  Quesnai  could 
teach  him  little,  and  Turgot  had  not  yet  written.  Even  in  1768 
he  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  middle  ages.2 

V.  It  appears  from  passages  in  Luther’s  Correspondence  that, 
“ long  before  the  dispute  with  Tetzel,”  he  was  dissatisfied  “ with 
the  prevailing  system  of  theology,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
church.”  See  an  interesting  essay  on  Luther  in  Rogers's  Essays, 
vol.  i.  p.  151. 


ROUSSEAU  AND  MATERIALISM. 

While  the  French  were  thus  outstripping  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
the  general  comprehensiveness  of  their  views,  there  was  un- 
fortunately forming  a school  of  literature  which  was  destined  to 
retard  their  progress.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  so  rapid  a movement  as  that  which  followed  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  could  have  taken  place  without  causing  serious 
excesses.  The  literary  men  of  France,  possessed  of  an  influence 
of  which  there  had  then  been  no  example,  were  intoxicated  by 

1 Essai  sur  les  Mceurs,  in  (Euvres,  tome  xv.  pp.  10,  11. 

9 Pyrrhonisme  de  l’Histoire,  in  (Euvres,  tome  xxvi.  p.  188. 
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their  own  success.  At  the  same  time,  the  government,  which 
was  constantly  becoming  more  contemptible,  did  everything  in 
its  power  to  irritate  those  great  writers  to  whom  France  looked 
up  with  such  respect.  This  tended  still  further  to  embitter  their 
feelings ; and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
evident  that  a deadly  struggle  was  about  to  begin  between  the 
literature  of  France  and  the  government  of  France.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  that  age  will  find  ample  proofs 
of  this,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a comparison  of  the  different 
writings  of  Voltaire.  This  great  and  good  man  had  always  shown 
a disposition  to  keep  on  terms  with  the  government,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  prejudices  of  those  who  only  know  his  works  by 
their  reputation,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  as  much  a lover  of  order 
as  a lover  of  liberty.  But  although  he  had  now  fallen  into  that 
period  of  life  of  which  an  excess  of  caution  is  the  usual  cha- 
racteristic, it  is  remarkable  that  the  further  he  advanced  in  years 
the  more  pungent  were  his  sarcasms  against  ministers,  the  more 
violent  were  his  invectives  against  despotism.  In  his  Life  of 

Charles  XII.,  which  was  his  first  historical  work,  he  speaks  ser- 
vilely of  kings.  In  a man  like  Voltaire,  whose  sagacity  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  and  whose  honesty  of  intention  is  indis- 
putable, this  change  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  can,  I think, 
only  be  ascribed  to  his  deep  conviction  that  the  government  of 
France  was  so  hopelessly  corrupt  as  to  render  its  reformation 
impossible.  The  schism  between  literature  and  the  government 
was  aided  by  another  schism  between  literature  and  religion. 
The  first  notice  I have  met  with  of  Rousseau  having  a party  is  in 
1770.* 

It  may  however  have  been  doubted  if  much  could  have  been 
effected  by  such  men  as  these,  whose  powers  were  by  no  means 
extraordinary.  But  there  was  one  of  a very  different  stamp,  who 
was  now  about  to  make  his  appearance.  It  was  reserved  for 
Geneva  to  produce  a writer  who  of  all  those  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  passionate,  and  the  most 
influential.  In  the  same  city  where  the  great  Protestant 
Reformer  had  propagated  his  narrow  and  gloomy  opinions,  there 
arose  two  centuries  after  his  death  a great  social  reformer,  who 
openly  avowed  doctrines  from  which  the  murderer  of  Servetus 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror.  The  tenets  of  Rousseau  were 
indeed  not  only  repugnant  to  all  true  philosophy,  but  were  sub- 
versive of  the  lowest  forms  of  civilization.  In  a series  of  works 
which,  for  beauty  of  language,  and  for  wild  fervid  eloquence, 

1 See  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  tome  lv.  p.  177. 
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have  never  been  equalled,  did  this  great  but  misguided  man  lay 
down  the  most  monstrous  and  revolting  paradoxes. 

• •••••• 

Voltaire  (lxiii.  75)  justly  blames  Rousseau  for  wishing  to  exclude 
history  from  education.  About  1773,  Rigoley  published  an  essay 
to  show  that  since  the  time  of  Homer  letters  and  morals  had  con- 
stantly deteriorated.  This  essay  he  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
La  Biblioth&que  Fran9aise  of  La  Croix  du  Maine  et  du  Verdier.1 
Raynal,  in  his  History  of  the  Indies,  extolled  the  innocence  of 
primitive  man.2 

It  is  a striking  evidence,  not  only  of  the  great  power  of  this 
writer,  but  also  of  the  feverish  condition  of  the  national  in- 
tellect, that  such  opinions  as  these  were  hailed  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  they  made  a progress  of  which  few  people 
are  aware.  Not  only  the  lighter  departments  of  literature,  but 
even  the  graver  branches  of  knowledge  were  tainted  by  them. 
It  was  even  said  that  the  celebrated  Paoli  wrote  to  Rousseau, 
asking  him  to  draw  up  laws  for  Corsica.  In  1776,  Retif  de 
la  Bretonne  published  a romance  called  “ L’Fcole  des  P£res,” 
in  which  he  imitates  Rousseau.  Le  Blanc  advocated  his  prin- 
ciples on  the  stage.  Linguet  supported  his  principles.  It  is 
said  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  that  Pestalozzi  was  influenced  by 
his  educational  works.  And  in  the  opinion  of  a man  eminently 
capable  of  judging,  there  would  have  been  without  Rousseau  no 
revolution. 

The  influence  of  these  opinions  upon  history  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. If  the  progress  of  civilization  is  the  progress  of  decay ; 
if  the  decline  of  morals  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  wealth  ; if  all  government  is  but  an  impudent  pre- 
tension of  the  few  to  control  the  acts  of  the  many  ; if  these  things 
are  true,  then  indeed  it  boots  little  to  record  the  general  advance 
of  that  inevitable  corruption  which  is  so  rapidly  stealing  upon  us. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  innumerable  disciples  of 
Rousseau  not  only  abstained  from  writing  history,  but  did  not 
care  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  those  who  occupied  themselves 
with  so  trivial  a pursuit.  As  their  influence  was  immense,  and 
after  the  death  of  Voltaire  was  supreme,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  history  would  be  greatly  neglected.  This,  which  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  dominion  of  such  a school,  was  acce- 
lerated by  the  approach  of  that  great  revolution  which  was  now 
so  close  at  hand.  The  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  French 
Sovereign  at  length  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  what  was 

* Grimm’s  Correspondance  litt^raire,  tomo  xv.  pp.  339,  340. 

2 See  Alison’s  Hist,  ot  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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considered  the  desperate  expedient  of  assembling  the  Estates  of 
the  realm.  The  literary  men  of  France  availed  themselves  of 
this  to  descend  into  the  political  arena  from  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  excluded.  Within  a year  from 
the  memorable  day  of  their  entrance,  they  were  enabled  to  take 
an  ample  revenge  for  those  studied  insults  which  a foolish 
government  had  heaped  upon  them.  But  without  tracing  their 
conduct,  I need  only  point  out  what  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
the  absorbing  nature  of  their  new  pursuits  was  very  unfavourable 
to  those  speculative  and  scientific  habits  which  are  essential  to 
the  historian.  I will  merely  mention  two  instances  in  which  this 
is  particularly  apparent.  The  younger  Mirabeau  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  extraordinary  Frenchman  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  wonderful  speeches,  which  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  those  who  heard  them,  have  perhaps 
obscured  his  reputation,  for  the  vulgar  are  always  unwilling  to 
believe  that  a great  orator  can  be  a profound  thinker.  But  the 
truth  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  scandalous  profligacy  of  his  private 
life,  he  was  not  only  the  first  of  modern  rhetoricians,  but  he  had 
also  a singular  aptitude  for  those  comprehensive  investigations 
without  which  history  is  one  of  the  most  puerile  of  studies.  Only 
a few  months  before  the  Estates  were  convened,  he  published  his 
great  work  on  the  Prussian  monarchy.  This,  though  inaccurate 
in  many  of  its  details,  shows  that  he  had  an  idea  of  history  far 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  it  affords,  so 
far  as  my  reading  extends,  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate  the  annals 
of  a people  by  applying  to  them  the  science  of  Political  Economy. 
This  alone  would  form  an  epoch  in  historical  literature,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a more  peaceful  age  Mirabeau  would  still 
further  have  extended  its  boundaries.  Indeed,  such  was  the 
interest  he  took  in  these  subjects,  that  he  intended  to  translate 
into  French  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  History  of  the  Public  Revenues 
of  the  British  Empire — a work  which,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
perfections, still  remains  the  best  we  have  on  that  important 
subject.  But  when  the  Estates  were  assembled,  Mirabeau,  like 
so  many  other' eminent  men,  appeared  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Assembly  first 
set  at  defiance  the  royal  authority,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  president  of  that  great  body  whose  passions  he  could  swav 
at  will.  Amid  such  excitement  as  this,  the  pursuits  of  philosophv 
were  soon  forgotten,  and  Mirabeau  entirely  neglected  a study  for 
which  he  was  so  admirably  qualified.  The  other  instance  to 
which  I refer  is  that  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  a man  of  a singularlv 
acute  and  penetrating  intellect.  This  able  thinker  had  attempted 
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to  study  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  society,  the  dis- 
covery of  which,  I need  hardly  say,  is  the  end  and  object  of  all 
history.  Indeed,  his  mind  was  so  essentially  speculative  that  there 
are  probably  many  Englishmen  who  only  know  him  by  the  unde- 
served ridicule  with  which  he  has  been  covered  by  Burke.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  he,  like  Mirabeau,  was  seduced  by  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  French  Revolution.  He  entered  the  Assembly, 
where  his  vast  powers  made  him  supreme  in  the  committee, 
as  Mirabeau  was  at  the  tribune.  Thus  absorbed  into  that  great 
vortex,  he  soon  degenerated  into  a mere  practical  politician,  and 
another  great  mind  was  for  ever  lost  to  the  literature  of  France.1 

We  have  thus  seen  that  owing  at  first  to  the  influence  of 
Rousseau,  and  afterwards  to  the  still  greater  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a sudden  check  was  given  to  the  progress  of 
history.  Indeed  for  [many]  years  after  the  death  of  Voltaire 
there  was  not  produced  in  France  a single  work  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  predict  the  future  by  studying  the  past.2 
This  state  of  things  was  afterwards  remedied,  partly  by  the  re- 
action against  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  partly  by  the  intro- 
duction into  France  of  that  great  school  of  German  literature  to 
which  Europe  is  so  deeply  indebted.  But  before  entering  into 
this  matter  we  must  first  inquire  into  the  progress  of  history  in 
our  own  country. 


ROUSSEAU  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. 

The  first  attack  made  by  Rousseau  on  civilization  was  in  1750, 
when  the  Academy  of  Dijon  gave  him  the  prize  for  his  Essay  on 
the  Mischief  of  Science.3  Brougham  adds  that  in  1753-4  he 
also  wrote  for  the  Dijon  Academy  an  Essay  on  the  Inequality  of 
Human  Conditions.  In  1762,  he  published  [the]  Contrat  Social, 
and  a few  weeks  afterwards  Emile.  He  died  in  1778,  only  sur- 
viving Voltaire  five  weeks.4  The  opinion  of  Rousseau  that  we 
are  degenerating  in  consequence  of  increased  knowledge  is  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  a remarkable  letter  he  wrote  to  Voltaire  in 
1755.5  The  influence  of  Rousseau  was  immense,  and  after  the 
death  of  Voltaire  was  supreme.  The  influence  of  Rousseau  was 

1 I think  Volney  would  have  been  a great  thinkor  but  for  the  Revolution.  Turgot, 
too,  would  have  been  a great  thinker,  but  he  was  engrossed  by  politics.  See  Cousin, 
Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  part  ii.  tome  i.  p.  251.  But  he  died  before  the  Revolution. 

3 Except  Condoreet. 

1 Brougham’s  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  vol.  i.  pp.  157,  158. 

* Pp.  123,  171,  180. 

* See  it  in  Pieces  Justifieatives  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  tome  i.  pp.  514,  518. 
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partly  from  the  democratic  movement : partly  from  the  desire  of 
a reaction  against  materialism,  and  partly  from  that  ignorant 
love  men  naturally  feel  for  antiquity — an  explosion  of  discontent ; 
partly  the  old  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  man.  Rousseau  even 
influenced  travellers  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  barbarians ; 
this  we  see  in  the  Travels  of  La  Perouse,  Dentrecasteaux  and 
Levaillant.1 

The  effect  these  opinions  had  upon  Mably  is  well  worthy  of 
observation.  This  able  man  was  the  most  influential  of  all  the 
French  publicists  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  his  most  cele- 
brated work  has  recently  been  edited  by  a celebrated  living 
statesman.  His  first  treatise  was  called  a Parallel  between  the 
Romans  and  the  French.  It  was  published  in  1740,  and  in  it  he 
speaks  with  great  favour  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  But  in 
his  latest  works,  which  were  written  after  Rousseau  had  estab- 
lished a reputation,  he  entirely  changes  his  ground,  and  assails 
everything  that  is  modern.  This  is  the  case  in  his  Observations 
upon  the  History  of  France,  in  his  Entretiens  de  Phocion,  and  in 
liis  Treatise  upon  Legislation,  in  all  of  which  he  pours  forth 
invective  upon  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  “ all  those  follies  to 
which  corrupted  nations  give  the  name  of  politeness,  refinement, 
and  courtesy,  are  but  the  chains  by  which  slaves  are  bound 
and  shackled,”  &c.  &c. 

Robespierre  got  his  doctrines  from  Rousseau ; and  when  a 
youth  he  made  a pilgrimage  to  visit  him.  Rousseau’s  views 
of  education  were  adopted  by  Coyer  and  by  Pestalozzi.  His 
power  extended  to  America.  On  his  influence  over  Jefferson 
see  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  i.  255.  Even  Bailly,  in  his 
History  of  Astronomy,  talks  of  an  ancient  and  civilized  people 
who  preceded  us,  and  to  whom  we  owe  all  we  know.2  In  1791, 
Faust,  in  a work  published  at  Brunswick,  said  that  hernia  and 
a variety  of  other  evils  were  first  introduced  by  trowsers,  and 
were  entirely  unknown  to  innocent  savages.  Sacombe  not  only 
wrote  a work  to  show  the  evil  of  delivering  women  by  art,  but 
even  established  what  he  called  the  anti-Ciesarean  school.  After 
mentioning  Roussel,  say,  see  on  the  physiological  bearings  of 
Rousseau’s  views  Lawrence’s  Lectures  on  Man,  pp.  85,  86.  I may 
conclude  my  account  of  the  influence  of  Rousseau  by  quoting,  in 
English,  Raynal,  who,  though  an  historian,  struck  at  the  root  of 
all  history ; and  then  I may  say  that  with  such  principles  history 
was  an  idle  study. 

* See  the  instances  in  Comte,  Traite  de  Legislation,  tome  ii.  pp.  399,  424.  and 
tome  iii.  p.  339. 

* (Euvres  do  Voltaire,  tome  lr.  p.  353. 
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Frederick,  the  well-known  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  wrote  to 
Rousseau  for  advice  respecting  the  education  of  bis  children. 
About  1764,  Corsica,  under  Paoli,  applied  to  Rousseau  for  a con- 
stitution.1 Lacretelle  (XVIII®  Siecle,  tome  iii.  p.  231)  calls  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre  “el6ve  de  J.-J.  Rousseau.”  The  Poles 
applied  to  Rousseau  for  a plan  of  government.  The  writings  of 
Rousseau  greatly  influenced  Brissot.2  In  1764  Linguet  published 
Le  Fanatisme  des  Philosophes,  which,  says  the  Biographic  uni- 
verselle  (xxiv.  p.  520),  was  “ ouvrage  un  peu  rechauffe  du  discours 
de  J.-J.  Rousseau  sur  le  danger  des  sciences,  mais  assez  plein  de 
force  et  de  chaleur  pour  etre  lu  avec  interet  ineine  apr&s  celui  du 
celebre  gen6vois.” 

Dumont 3 says  that  Condorcet’s  wife  had  “ une  passion  pour  les 
ecrits  de  Rousseau.”  Dumont  says  (p.  47)  that  Sieyes  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Rousseau’s  Contrat  Social. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE  AFTER  1750. 

Poetry  declined.  The  minds  of  men  became  physical, 
scientific,  political.  Eloquence  increased.  Compare  Rousseau 
with  Montesquieu.  In  the  hands  of  Diderot  the  stage  repre- 
sented common  life — just  as  the  Republican  Dutch  painters. 
There  was  no  selection.  Everything  was  equally  important. 
See  also  Dress.  Beaumarchais  and  La  Harpe.  In  1767,  Vol- 
taire notices  the  decline  of  the  theatre;4  and  in  1776,  he 
expresses  his  horror  of  tragedies  in  prose.5  The  decline  of  the 
theatre  is  connected  with  dress  becoming  natural , and  thus  sacri- 
ficing the  ideal  to  the  real.  In  the  same  way  in  the  theological 
art,  controversy,  or  an  appeal  to  the  vulgar,  was  the  most  decisive 
evidence  of  its  fall.  The  moment  men  appeal  they  doubt ; and 
making  their  art  practical  they  sacrifice  the  ideal  and  degrade  it 
to  the  people  instead  of  raising  the  people  to  it.  In  France  after 
1750,  the  drama  first  became  popular  and  then  declined,  just  as 
it  has  done  with  us,  because  the  people  rise  above  it.  We  have 
now  no  great  actor,  because  we  regard  acting  as  a pleasure,  not  as 
a business.  Sir  W.  Scott  notices  that  formerly  audiences  were 
more  enlightened ; now  only  the  lower  classes  frequent  the 
theatre.  Mably  was  to  Voltaire  what  Rousseau  was  to  Montes- 

1 Lerminier,  Philosophic  du  Droit,  tome  ii.  p.  229. 

2 Memoires  de  Brissot,  tome  i.  p.  ii.  50. 

* Souvenirs  sur  Miraboau,  p.  230. 

* (Euvres,  tome  lxv.  pp.  277,  352  ; tome  lxvi.  pp.  18,  50  ; tome  xviii.  pp.  124,  2G8. 

* Ibid.  lxix.  pp.  228,  336. 
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quieu.1  In  Paul  and  Virginia  the  beauties  of  ignorance  are 
shown.2  Thus,  perhaps,  Rousseau  was  properly  democratic , for  he 
thought  ignorance  and  vulgarity  virtue.  Saint-Pierre  who  had 
attempted  to  establish  a republican  colony  at  first  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  and  then  in  Madagascar,  published  the  most  beau- 
tiful description  of  ignorance  that  has  ever  appeared.  Raynal, 
Florian,  Suard,  Laclos,  Sillery.  In  France  the  theatre  declined, 
because  men  became  too  democratic  and  imitative.  See  the 
admirable  remarks  on  the  beau  ideal  of  the  theatre  in  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  Works,  ii.  71,  72;  and  see  my  ^Esthetics  and  Theatre. 
Our  most  popular  painters  are  Wilkie  and  Hogarth : not  Reynolds, 
who  was  too  great  a man,  and  too  ideal  for  our  democratic  habits. 
In  France  theatrical  composers  began  to  write  solely  for  the 
parterre.  At  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  Reynolds’  Works  are  chrono- 
logical and  alphabetical  lists  of  the  painters.  I think  after  1700 
there  were  no  great  artists  in  France.  Beaumarchais,  the  author 
of  Figaro,  had  been  employed  to  aid  the  Americans  in  their 
struggles  with  England.3  Marsy’s  abridgement  of  Bayle’s  Dic- 
tionary was  the  first  great  sceptical  blow.4  I think  Individuality 
now  rose  in  Literature.  See  my  National  Character.  Even  the 
French  Academy  was  seized  by  the  philosophic  spirit,  and 
ordered  that  the  eloge  of  St.  Louis  should  cease  to  be  a sermon, 
and  be  merely  a dissertation  on  moral  virtues.  The  Marquise  de 
Crequy5  complains  that  taste  was  corrupted  and  the  French  lan- 
guage destroyed  by  Grimm  and  Chamfort.  In  1756,  the  Pro- 
testant Fabre  was  arrested,  and  his  sufferings  were  afterwards 
represented  in  the  drama  of  L’honnete  Criminel,  by  Fenouillet  de 
Falbaire.6  In  1747,  Gresset  was  said  to  have  painted  Choiseul  in 
his  comedy  [Le]  Meehan t.7  On  Beaumarchais’  Figaro  see  Con- 
tinuation de  Sismondi,  xxx.  299,  300.  In  1784,  Saint-Pierre,  in 
£tudes  de  la  Nature,  admires  ancient  simplicity,  and  hence  finds 
many  arguments  against  the  right  of  property.8  Le  Blanc,  about 
1740,  observes9  that  in  France  the  ancients  were  entirely  neg- 
lected, and  Greek  and  Latin  had  given  way  to  other  subjects.  In 
the  preceding  age  both  Corneille  and  Racine  borrowed  from  the 
ancients,  and  the  combat  of  Corneille  is  due  to  Seneca,  from 
whom  he  borrowed,  while  the  purer  taste  of  Racine  went  to  the 
Greeks.  In  1774  there  w?as  a decline  of  taste  in  France.10  Rous- 

1 Barante,  Tableau,  pp.  117,  1 28.  * Ibid.  p.  165. 

* See  Georgel,  Mfonoires,  tome  i.  p.  457.  * Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  240. 

s Souvenirs,  tome  iv.  p.  101. 

* Sismondi,  vol.  xxix.  p.  62.  T Ibid.  p.  191. 

* See  Villemain,  Literature  an  dixhuitiime  Si&cle,  tome  iii.  pp.  390,  391. 

8 Lettres  d’un  Franqais,  tome  ii.  p.  461  ; tome  iii.  pp.  478,  479. 

10  See  Le  Long,  Biblioth&jue  historique,  tome  iv.  p.  523. 
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seau’s  opera,  Le  Devin  du  Village,  obtained  great  success  on 
account  of  its  simple  language,  which  took  the  Parisians  by 
surprise.1  Raynal,  Rousseau,  &c.,  maintained  the  innocence  of 
original  man ; hence,  of  course,  the  injuries  done  to  him  by 
clergy  and  governments.  Alison  well  says,5  that  in  consequence 
of  men  denying  a future  state  they  applied  their  energies  to 
present  gratification  and  sensuality ; hence  Crebillon,  Laclos, 
Louvet.  Alison  3 says  that  Rousseau  was  to  “ social  life  ” what 
Voltaire  was  to  religion.  Lamartine4  says  of  the  French  soldiers 
in  1792,  “On  leur  enseignait  les  hymnes  des  deux  Tyrt^es  de  la 
Revolution,  les  poetes  Lebrun  et  Chenier.”  Gothe  has  noticed  t lie 
importance  of  the  change  which  took  place  among  French  actors , 
from  the  stiff  artificial  manner  of  Le  Kain  to  the  democratic  and 
natural  manner  of  Anfresne.5  In  painting  David  sacrificed  idea 
to  anatomical  exactness.  In  the  hands  of  Colardeau,  Delille,  and 
Saint-Lambert,  poetry  became  descriptive S' 


AESTHETIC  MOVEMENT  AFTER  1750. 

The  same  love  of  the  external  and  indifference  to  the  ideal  took 
place  in  art.  Tocqueville  says,7  Raphael  cared  little  about  mere 
anatomy,  but  “ David  et  ses  eleves  etaient  au  contraire  aussi  bons 
anatomistes  que  bons  peintres.  Ils  representaient  merveilleuse- 
ment  bien  les  modeles  qu’ils  avaient  sous  les  yeux,  mais  il  etait  rare 
qu’ils  imaginerent  rien  au  dela ; ils  suivaient  exactement  la  nature, 
tandis  que  Raphael  clierchait  mieux  qu’elle.”  In  the  same  way, 
says  Tocqueville,8  men  formerly  wrote  poems  on  gods  and  heroes, 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  desci'iptive  poeh'y  first  arose.  On 
the  French  stage  there  was  no  more  yearning  after  the  past ; no 
more  instances  of  the  stem  patriotism  of  Les  Horaces ; of  the 
clemency  of  Augustus,  or  the  crimes  of  Cinna.  These  were  left 
to  an  age  which  loved  the  past.  Rut  it  was  not  till  after  1750 
that  common  life  was  represented.  Tocqueville9  well  observes 
that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  dramatic  writers  paid  too 
much  attention  to  those  beauties  which  are  observed  in  the  closet, 

1 Alison’s  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  168.  169.  * Ibid.  p.  175.  1 Ibid.  p.  170. 

• Histoire  des  Girondins,  tome  v.  p.  140. 

1 Wnhrheit  und  Dichtung,  in  Gothe's  Werkc,  band  ii.  theil  ii.  p.  154.  Bohn’s 
Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

• Lacretelle,  Dixhuitieme  Siecle,  tome  iii.  p.  328.  Respecting  Beaumarchais  and 
Figaro,  see  Lacretelle,  Dixhuitieme  Siecle,  tome  iii.  pp.  236,  237. 

T Democratic  en  Am^rique,  tome  iv.  pp.  82,  83. 

• Ibid.  p.  116.  • Ibid.  pp.  130,  131. 
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but  which  escape  attention  on  the  stage.  But  afterwards  the 
style  became  careless,  because  plays  were  written  to  be  seen  by 
the  people  and  not  read  by  scholars.  Indeed,  I think  that  it  was 
only  after  1750  that  prose  was  first  introduced  on  the  stage. 
Our  most  popular  artists  are  Hogarth  and  Wilkie,  not  Reynolds, 
who  was  too  ideal  for  our  democratic  habits,  and  would  have 
suited  Italy.  David  sacrificed  idea  to  anatomical  correctness. 
In  the  hands  of  Colardeau  and  Delille  and  Saint-Lambert,  poetry 
became  descriptive.  Observe  the  democratic  minuteness  of  the 
Dutch  painters.  Of  the  famous  statue  of  Voltaire  erected  by 
Pigale  in  1772,  Morellet  says,3  “ Pigale,  pour  montrer  son  savoir 
en  anatomie,  a fait  un  vieillard  nu  et  decharne,  un  squelette,  defaut 
a peine  rachete  par  la  verite  et  la  vie  que  1’on  admire  dans  la 
pbysionomie  et  l’attitude  du  vieillard.” 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL. 

Voltaire  knew  little  of  Latin  and  scarcely  anything  of  Greek 
literature,  and  even  Barth elemy  has  made  many  mistakes. 
Schlegel  pours  out  his  wrath  upon  Voltaire  for  misunderstanding 
Aristophanes.  Arnold2  well  observes  how  natural  it  is  to  ignorant 
and  vain  men  to  undervalue  the  age  in  which  they  live ; “ our 
personal  superiority  seems  much  more  advanced  by  decrying  our 
contemporaries  than  by  decrying  our  fathers.  The  dead  are  not 
our  real  rivals,  nor  is  pride  very  much  gratified  by  asserting  a 

superiority  over  those  who  cannot  deny  it It  is  far  more 

tempting  to  personal  vanity  to  think  ourselves  the  only  wise 
amongst  a generation  of  fools  than  to  glory  in  belonging  to  a wise 
generation,  where  our  personal  wisdom,  be  it  what  it  may,  cau 
not  at  least  have  the  distinction  of  singularity.” 

The  travels  of  Anacharsis  perhaps  formed  the  only  exception 
[to  the  indifference  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  to 
the  classical  school]  ; but  even  of  these  Villemain  truly  says,* 
44  Les  moeurs  parisiennes,  le  bel  esprit  Francais,  la  soeiete  ani- 
mee  ingenieuse,  du  dixhuitieme  siecle,  preoccupaient  Barthelemy, 
et  se  reflechissaient  involontairement  dans  ses  tableaux.”  Even 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  too  learned  to  be  successful,  and  Horace  Walpole 
says  that  it  was  little  read  in  Paris  ; 4 but  we  learn  from  Grimru5 

1 M^moires,  tome  i.  p.  193. 

5 Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Lond.  1843,  p.  88. 

* Litterature  au  dixhuitieme  Siecle,  tome  in.  p.  286. 

* Wulpolo’s  Letters  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  8vo,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 

* Correspondance  litteraire,  tomo  xvi.  p.  135. 
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that  great  things  were  expected  even  before  it  was  published, 
and  that  the  first  edition  was  sold  in  less  than  two  months. 


SCEPTICISM. 

Bayle,  who  was  born  in  1647,  first  disturbed  the  theological 
dominion  of  Bossuet,  and  the  authority  of  the  classical  literature.1 
Then  came,  secondly,  Fontenelle,  whose  Histoire  des  Oracles  and 
Les  Mondes  made  him  “ le  precurseur  de  Voltaire.” 1 

Bayle,  whose  mere  learning  has  perhaps  been  overrated,  was  a 
man  whose  singular  subtlety  of  mind  was  admirably  calculated  to 
make  him  the  founder  of  that  sceptical  school  which  began  the 
great  work  of  philosophic  criticism.  Most  competent  people  will, 
I suppose,  agree  with  Gibbon  that  Le  Clerc  was  more  learned 
than  Bayle.3 

In  England  scepticism  made  no  head.  Such  men  as  Toland 
and  Tindal,  Collins,  Shaftesbury,  Woolaston,  were  no  match  for 
Clarke,  Warburton,  and  Lardner.  They  could  make  no  head 
until  the  time  of  Middleton.  The  works  of  Hume,  though 
written  in  a style  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  could  hardly 
find  a dozen  readers.  The  immortal  work  of  Gibbon,  of  which 
the  sagacity  is,  if  possible,  equal  to  the  learning,  did  find  readers, 
but  the  illustrious  author  was  so  cruelly  [reviled]  by  men  who 
called  themselves  Christians,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  if,  after 
such  an  example,  subsequent  writers  would  hazard  their  comfort 
and  happiness  by  attempting  to  write  philosophic  history.  . . . 

Mead,  I think,  wrote  on  demons.  . . . 

In  1736  the  celebrated  Dr.  Stukely  published  the  first  part  of 
his  Paleographica  Sacra,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  that  all 
heathen  mythology  is  derived  from  the  Bible. 

After  Bacon,  the  sceptical  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  our 
best  historian. 

Read  Hardouin. 

Middleton  wrote  in  1750  to  Lord  Radnor  respecting  bis  work 
on  miracles,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  had  received  some  good  ap- 
pointment in  the  Church,  he  would  never  have  given  the  clergy 
any  trouble.4  As  long  as  the  theological  spirit  was  alive  nothing 

* See  Villemain,  Litterature  au  dixbuitieme  Siecle,  tome  i.  p.  3 ; tome  ii.  p.  31. 

* Ibid.  p.  5. 

3 Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  437. 

* Whiston’s  MS.,  quoted  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Eighteenth  Century, 
vol.  v.  p.  700. 
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could  be  effected.  Thus,  for  instance,  Campanella  quotes  the 
Fathers  against  Aristotle,  and  he  indignantly  applies  to  the  com- 
mentators of  that  great  man  the  words — “ Habent  Aristotelem 
pro  Christo,  Averroem  pro  Petro,  Alexandrum  pro  Paulo.”1 

In  that  exceedingly  silly  periodical,  the  Quarterly  Review, 
there  was  published  a few  years  ago  an  angry  attack  upon  Robert- 
son, Blair,  and  other  eminent  Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, for  their  liberality,  in  which  the  Christian  critic  calls  them 
“ betrayers  of  their  Lord.”  Lord  Brougham  has  taken  the  un- 
necessary pains  of  answering  this  foolish  critic.2 

It  is  said  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (article  Astrology)  that  in 
consequence  of  a prediction  by  Stceffler,  that  in  1524  there  would 
be  a universal  deluge,  all  Europe  was  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and 
“ Voltaire  mentions  a doctor  of  Toulouse  who  made  an  ark  for 
himself  and  his  friends.” 

At  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  mother  had  in  her  room  the 
astrologer  Morin  to  take  his  horoscope.3 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  political  economy,  relate  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  then  say  that  these  tendencies  were  furthered 
by  political  economy,  which  proved  that  a man  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  interest. 

Segur4  says  that  before  this  [the  publication  of  Necker’s  Compte 
Rendu]  the  nation  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  expenses 
of  government.  Segur5  says  that  in  1781  the  court  “ defendait 
aux  journaux  de  prononcer  le  nom  de  M.  Necker.”  Segur6  men- 
tions the  great  success  of  Necker’s  Administration  des  Finances. 
McCulloch7  says  (I  think)  that  Quesnaiwas  the  first  who  attempted 
to  make  political  economy  a science.  Voltaire  never  dared  to 
meddle  with  politics,  and  had  no  notion  of  political  economy.  In 
Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  xvii.  p.  298,  he  charges  nunneries  with  what 
in  truth  is  one  of  their  great  recommendations,  viz.,  that  they 
keep  down  population.  Colbert  forbad  the  exportation  of  corn  ; 
a prohibition  which  Voltaire  defends.8  He  praises  Louis  XIV. 

1 R£nouvier,  Philosophic  moderne,  1843,  p.  27. 

5 Brougham’s  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255. 

* See  Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV.  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  tome  xx.  p.  174. 

4 M&noires,  tome  i.  p.  220.  1 Ibid.  p.  252.  8 Ibid,  tome  ii.  pp.  56,  57. 

7 Political  Economy,  8vo,  1843,  p.  44. 

• Fragments  sur  l’Histoire,  article  xix.  (Euvres,  tome  xxvii.  p.  273. 
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for  his  endeavours  to  increase  population  by  encouraging  mar- 
riage and2  he  says  that  the  profusion  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  en- 
couraging trade,  increased  the  wealth  of  France.  See  also  p.  239, 
where  he  expresses  his  admiration  of  Colbert.  Necker  was  called 
to  power  in%  1776.  His  plan  of  finance  was  not  so  much  to  tax  as 
to  borrow : and  this,  says  Mignet,3  entailed  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lishing accounts  of  finances,  because  where  there  is  a mystery 
there  can  be  no  credit. 

In  1781  Necker  was  dismissed,  because  he  published  a Compte 
Kendu,  that  is,  informed  the  people  of  what  was  done  with  their 
own  money.4  In  1770,  Galiani’s  Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des 
Bles  caused  great  excitement  in  Paris.5  Even  Lavoisier  studied 
political  economy.  In  1771,  Voltaire  writes,6  “ Le  ministdre  est 
trop  occupe  des  parlements  pour  songer  a persecuter  les  dissidents 
de  France.”  D’Argenson,  in  1755,  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Academy,  observes  that  none  of  the  modern  writers  had  ventured 
to  interfere  with  political  questions,  which  he  recommended  that 
they  should  do.7  In  1773,  Voltaire8  was  angry  with  the  econo- 
mists for  attacking  “ le  grand  Colbert.” 

In  March  1789,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  that  within  tivo 
years  the  French  had  changed  their  character,  and  become  grave 
and  'political .9  The  well-known  Duke  de  Richelieu  boasted  that 
he  had  always  prevented  the  “ 6conomistes  ” and  44  philosophes  * 
from  entering  the  French  Academy,10  but  this  was  soon  changed.11 

Georgel,  a bitter  enemy  of  Necker,  confesses  that,  during  his  first 
ministry  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  Dupont  and  Roubaud 
were  economists.12  The  Prince  de  Montbarey13  mentions  the  popu- 
larity of  Necker’s  Memoire  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bles.  Lavallee  14 
says  that  Necker  published  the  Compte  Rendu  because  he  found 
that  publicity  was  the  great  cause  of  English  credit.  Lavallee 
adds  that  this -was  the  first  instance  (1781)  of  the  public  knowing 
anything  about  receipts.  In  1764,  Terray  allowed  the  exportation 
of  grain,  44  arret  motive  sur  les  doctrines  des  economistes.”15  80,000 
copies  of  Necker’s  Administration  des  Finances  were  sold.16 

I Fragments  sur  l’Histoire,  article  xix.  (Eurres,  tome  xx.  p.  241.  * Ibid.  p.  278. 

* Revolution,  tome  i.  p.  20. 

4 Lavallee,  Hist,  de  France,  tome  iii.  p.  510.  Beccaria,  Genovesi,  Filangieri, 
Galiani. 

4 (Euvres  do  Voltaire,  tome  lv.  p.  138.  * Ibid,  tome  lxvii.  p.  445. 

4 Memoires  do  l’Academie,  tome  xxviii.  pp.  640,  641,  643. 

* Giuvres,  tome  lxviii.  p.  293. 

9 Tucker’s  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  302,  303. 

10  Souvenirs  de  Crequy,  tome  iii.  p.  297.  11  Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  249. 

II  Georgel,  Memoires,  tome  i.  pp.  489,  490,  505,  tome  ii.  p.  264. 

**  Memoires,  tome  ii.  p.  242;  see  also  tome  iii.  p.  122.  14  Tome  iii.  p.  510. 

14  Sismondi,  tome  xxix.  p.  405.  ,a  Ibid,  tome  xxx.  p.  341. 
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RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  UNDER  LOUIS  XV. 

...  At  the  same  time,  the  French  government,  which  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  reached  the 
maturity  of  its  wickedness,  allowed,  if  indeed  it  did  not  instigate, 
religious  persecutions  of  so  infamous  a nature  that  they  would  not 
be  believed  if  they  were  not  attested  by  the  documents  of  the 
courts  in  which  the  sentences  were  passed.  Some  of  these  deserve 
to  be  related  as  characteristic  of  a state  of  society  which  the 
French  Revolution  for  ever  destroyed. 

In  1761,  a young  man,  named  Galas,  was  found  strangled  in 
his  father’s  house  at  Toulouse.  He  had  for  some  time  been  a 
prey  to  melancholy,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  in  a moment 
of  despair  he  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.  But  as  he  was 
a Protestant,  the  French  authorities  affected  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  murdered  by  his  own  father,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  elder  Galas  was  therefore 
summoned  before  the  court  on  this  monstrous  charge — a charge 
not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  full  of  the  grossest  impro- 
babilities. The  unhappy  father  brought  forward  ample  proof  of 
his  well-known  affection  for  the  son  he  was  accused  of  having 
murdered.  It  was  shown  that  the  deceased  was  in  a state  of 
mind  likely  to  end  in  suicide ; that  the  crime,  if  it  had  been 
committed,  must  have  been  known  to  a Catholic  servant,  by 
whom  he  was  constantly  accompanied  ; and  that,  independently  of 
these  considerations,  it  was  impossible  for  an  infirm  old  man  to 
strangle  one  who  was  young  and  active,  and  to  do  this  without 
any  disturbance  being  heard  in  the  house.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  probability  that  a heretic  would  commit  any  crime  was  con- 
sidered to  outweigh  every  argument.  The  property  of  the  family 
was  confiscated ; the  younger  son  of  Calas  was  banished ; and 
Galas  himself,  in  conformity  with  a public  judicial  sentence,  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  protesting  his  innocence  amid  the  tortures 
in  which  he  died. 

In  1765,  a wooden  crucifix  on  the  bridge  of  Abbeville  was 
found  to  have  been  injured  apparently  by  blows  from  a sword. 
The  bishop  of  Amiens,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  formed  with 
his  clergy  a solemn  procession  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage ; and 
every  exertion  was  made  to  discover  its  authors.  At  length  two 
youths,  named  Barre  and  D'fitallonde,  were  arrested.  It  was, 
however,  found  impossible  to  prove  that  they  had  injured  the 
crucifix,  but  there  were  witnesses  ready  to  charge  them  with 
other  offences.  It  was  said  that  they  had  sung  irreligious  songs, 
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that  they  had  spoken  unfavourably  of  the  Eucharist,  and  that 

they  had  even  passed  before  a procession  of  the  clergy  without 

taking  off  their  hats.  That  which  followed  is  a memorable  lesson 

for  those  who  wish  to  see  the  church  reinstated  in  her  old  autho- 

* 

rity.  Barre,  who  was  a boy  of  eighteen,  D’Etallonde,  who  was 
scarcely  sixteen,  were  sentenced  to  have  their  tongues  torn  out, 
to  have  their  right  hands  cut  off,  and  then  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a 
slow  fire.  Fortunately,  D’fitallonde  had  in  the  meantime  effected 
his  escape  into  the  Prussian  territories,  where  he  received  the 
protection  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Immense  exertions  were  made 
to  procure  the  pardon  of  Barre,  but  the  king  would  not  overlook 
an  offence  against  the  clergy,  and  the  unfortunate  boy  was  pub- 
licly burnt,  the  only  mitigation  of  the  sentence  being  that  he 
should  be  executed  before  the  body  was  committed  to  the  flames. 


LOUIS  XV. 

His  harem  cost  more  than  100,000,000  francs,  and  was  composed 
of  little  girls.1  He  was  constantly  drunk.2  “ His  vacillations  ” — 
from  1756  to  1763  he  had  no  less  than  twentv-five  ministers  of 
state.3  He  was  miserably  superstitious.  “ II  avait  laisse  l’ordre 
des  Jesuites  contre  ses  propres  affections.” 4 * 
He  hated  men  of  letters. 

In  1766,  he  publicly  stated  arbitrary  principles.8 
The  king  was  obliged  to  swear  to  “ exterminate  heretics.”  6 
In  sixteen  months  Madame  du  Barry  received  money  equal  to 
more  than  200,000/.  Louis  XV.  used  to  turn  out  his  own  illegi- 
timate children  to  prostitute  themselves.7  In  1789  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  declared  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.8 


THE  JESUITS  IX  FRANCE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  begun  by  Pascal  was  com- 
pleted by  Voltaire.9  Their  abolition  caused  immense  sensation. 

2.  The  Jesuits  were  the  great  defenders  of  order  and  ortho- 

1 Sismondi,  tome  xxix.  pp.  9,  10.  * Ibid.  pp.  272,  341. 

* Ibid.  p.  86.  4 Ibid.  pp.  217,  272. 

* Ibid.  pp.  324,  363.  • Ibid,  tome  xxx.  p.  52. 

1 Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  208,  212. 

* Continuation  de  Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  pp.  451,  452. 

9 See  CEuvres  do  Voltaire,  tome  lxii.  p.  278. 
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doxy  ; but  they  had  lost  their  abilities  and  now  stood  in  the  way 
of  progress.1 

3.  In  the  great  age  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  Jesuits  had  been 
attacked  by  Pascal  and  Arnauld. 

4.  Louis  XV.  loved  the  Jesuits ; 2 and  even  the  Pope  allowed 
that  they  were  suppressed  contrary  to  his  wishes.3  The  Dauphin 
favoured  them.4 

5.  About  1761,  Berryer,  “ Ministre  de  la  Marine,  grand 
ennemi  des  Jesuites.”5 

6.  The  Jesuits  always  aided  the  League  against  Henry  IV.6 
Chatel,  a Jesuit,  tried  to  kill  him ; 7 and  Ravaillac  did  kill  him? 
as  was  believed,  with  the  privity  of  the  Jesuits.8  Under  Louis 
XIV.  the  Jesuits  reigned  supreme,  and  La  Chaise  and  Le  Tellier 
enjoyed  the  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  patronage.  They  were 
his  confessors  for  forty  years.  La  Chaise  persecuted  the  Port 
Royalists,  and  Le  Tellier  destroyed  them.  Gr6goire  9 quotes  from 
the  Lettres  d’Arnaud  two  anecdotes  characteristic  of  Louis  XIV.’s 
confessors.  Louis  XIV.  compelled  members  of  his  family  to  take 
Jesuits  as  confessors.  Directly  Louis  XIV.  died,  Le  Tellier  was 
exiled,  and  when  he  died,  the  Academy,  contrary  to  custom,  did 
not  eulogise  him.10 


JANSENISM  AMONG  CLERGY  AND  EVEN 

STATESMEN. 

1.  Directly  the  States-General  assembled  in  May  1789,  “ Le 
plus  grand  nombre  des  cures  ” voted  against  the  upper  clergy  and 
in  favour  of  all  the  orders  verifying  their  powers  in  the  same 
chamber.11  Georgel  adds,12  “ La  majorite  du  clerge  fut  pour  la 
reunion  au  tiers-etat,  et  la  tr6s  grand  majority  du  noblesse  fut 
d’un  avis  contraire.” 

2.  The  Abb6  Maury,  the  ablest  among  the  clergy,  was  a bad 
man.13 

3.  I think  the  “ canoniste  ” Hericourt  opposed  ecclesiastical 
pretensions.14 

I Ranke’s  Papste,  rol.  iii.  pp.  194,  195.  1 Georgel,  M6moires,  tome  i.  p.  46. 

* Flassan,  Diplomatic,  tome  vi.  p.  506.  4 Georgel,  tome  i.  p.  61. 

* Ibid.  p.  49.  • Gr^goire,  Histoire  des  Confesseurs,  p.  303. 

T Ibid.  pp.  316,  318.  4 Ibid.  pp.  324,  325. 

* Ibid.  pp.  357,  358.  14  Ibid.  p.  379. 

II  Georgel,  tome  ii.  p.  326.  14  Ibid.  p.  329. 

14  See  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  tome  i.  p.  32. 

14  See  Gregoire,  Histoire  des  Confesseurs,  pp.  113,  116. 
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4.  It  was  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  clergy  in  1789  that 
tithes  were  abolished.1  In  March,  1790,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
property  of  the  clergy  should  be  sold.2 

• •••••» 

The  cohesion  caused  by  the  amalgamation  of  ranks  settled  into 
clubs,  by  which  democracy  has  been  aided  in  every  country. 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  ATTACKED  CLERGY. 

1.  In  1756,  the  court,  favouring  the  parliament,  exiled  some 
bishops  and  archbishops.3 

2.  In  1765,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  idea  of  doing  away 
with  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy.4 

3.  In  1767,  some  edicts  in  favour  of  tradesmen  attacked  the 
church.5 

• 4.  Crequy 6 indignantly  says  that  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  in  a 
circular  letter,  ordered  the  bishops  to  reside  in  their  dioceses. 

5.  In  1752,  the  archbishop  of  Paris  forbad  dying  persons  to 
receive  the  sacrament  unless  they  had  a certificate  of  confession, 
signed  by  a Molinist  priest.  Parliament  replied  by  seizing  the 
temporalities  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  king  ordered  him  into 
exile.7 

• •••••• 

9.  On  October  27,  1787,  was  issued  “ Pirreligieux  edit”  of 
tolerance  in  favour  of  “ des  non  catholiques and  this  was 
chiefly  done  by  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  and  Cardinal  de  Brienne.8 


CHARACTER  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  an  imperious  and  violent  woman,  full  of 
personal  caprices,  and  whose  morals  were  doubtful ; and  if  she 
were  not  unchaste,  the  report  of  it  produced  the  same  effect  on  the 
people  as  if  she  were.  She  was  very  ignorant,  and  her  beauty  has 
been  exaggerated.  Lavallee 9 says  that  after  the  death  of  Maurepas 
she  became  the  “ sole  councillor.” 


1 Georgel,  M^moires,  tome  ii.  p.  406.  * Ibid,  tome  iii.  part  ii.  p.  198. 

* Sismondi,  tome  xxix.  pp.  39,  98. 

* Le  Long,  Bibliothequo  historique,  tome  iv.  p.  298. 

5 Voltaire,  CEuvrea,  tome  lxvi.  pp.  63,  64.  • Souvenirs,  tome  v.  pp.  224,  226. 

1 Lavallee,  tome  iii.  pp.  409,  410. 

8 Georgel,  Memoires,  tome  ii.  pp.  293,  294.  * Tome  iii.  p.  610. 
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It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Louis  XVI.  came  to  the 
throne.  This  feeble  and  amiable  man  had  received  the  worst 
possible  education,  having  been  brought  up  by  a courtier  and  a 
Jesuit.1  His  great  amusements  were  carpentering  and  putting  in 
lotteries.2 

• •••••• 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne  he  refused  to  call  to  the 
ministry  Choiseul,  who  had  destroyed  the  Jesuits.  He  rejected 
Machault,  and  put  at  the  head  of  affairs  Maurepas,  a feeble  and 
frivolous  man,  who  was  supported  by  the  Jesuits.3  He,  like 
Charles  I.,  resisted  the  age,  and  like  him  he  perished  ; but  he 
was  a good  man,  Charles  a bad  one  : both  were  ruled  by  ambi- 
tious wives.  The  age  was  sceptical,  and  the  prince  was  super- 
stitious. He  is  a striking  instance  of  the  inutility  and  helplessness 
of  benevolence  when  it  is  not  guided  by  intellect.  His  tardy 
reforms  showed  his  weakness.  M.  Renee4  happily  says  that 
Louis  XVI.  “n’avait  pas  la  jalousie  des  hommes  plus  grand  que 
lui,  mais  en  avait  promptement  la  fatigue.” 

Necker  and  Turgot,  the  only  two  statesmen,  were  disgraced. 
Directly  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  Maurepas,  not  the  king, 
called  Turgot  to  the  finances  5*  but  Renee  says6  that  in  1774  the 
king,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Maurepas,  gave  him  the  controller- 
ship.  In  1774,  Turgot  induced  Maurepas  to  bring  into  the 
council  Malesherbes,  a very  liberal  man.  But  in  1776  the  king 
dismissed  Turgot  with  insult.7  A letter  Turgot  wrote  him  was 
returned  unopened  ; 8 and  he  was  succeeded  as  controller-general 
by  the  miserable  Clugny.9 

In  1776,  Necker  was  made  controller-general  in  the  place  of 
Clugny,  but  was,  on  account  of  being  a Protestant,  only  called 
director-general.  He  was  a great  financier.10  He,  in  1781,  deter- 
mined not  to  possess  responsibility  without  control;  he  demanded 
admission  into  the  council,  which  he  was  told  would  be  granted 
to  him  if  he  would  abjure  his  religion.  Upon  [this]  he  indig- 
nantly sent  in  his  resignation,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the 
country.11  Necker  was  succeeded  in  1781  by  an  ignorant  man. 
Joly  de  Fleury.1*  Fleury  was  in  1783  succeeded  by  another  fool, 

1 Continuation  de  Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  pp.  13,  14. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  274,  277,  and  see  Alison’s  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

3 Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  pp.  20,  22,  24,  and  Lavallde,  tome  iii.  p.  493. 

4 Continuation  de  Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  p.  232. 

6 Lavall^e,  tome  iii.  p.  493. 

* Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  p.  31.  T Ibid.  pp.  66,  58,  87,  332. 

* Georgel,  M£m.  tome  i.  p.  450. 

* Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  90,  91,  236  ; Lavallee,  tome  iii.  p.  496. 

10  Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  pp.  98,  114,  115,  120,  412,  413. 

11  Ibid.  pp.  127,  128.  12  Ibid.  pp.  235,  236,  210. 
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Ormesson.  In  1783,  the  controllership  was  taken  from  Ormesson, 
and  given  to  Calonne.1  In  April,  1787,  Calonne  was  succeeded 
by  the  cardinal  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  a still  weaker  man.2  The 
indignation  against  Brienne  became  so  great  that,  in  August, 
1788,  he  resigned,  and,  by  his  advice,  Necker  was  called  in.3 
• •••••• 

Directly  Louis  XVI.  came  to  the  throne,  Maurepas  made 
Vergennes  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.4  Vergennes  was  a selfish 
man,  and  procured  in  1781  the  dismissal  of  Necker.5 

In  two  years,  1774  to  1776,  Turgot  effected  the  most  wonderful 
reforms.  See  the  list  in  Lavallee,  iii.  494,  495.  Malesherbes, 
minister  and  friend  of  Turgot,  wished,  by  re-establishing  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  to  tolerate  the  Protestants,  who[m]  the  king 
swore  to  exterminate.  But  he  could  not,  and  resigned  before 
Turgot.6  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  should, 
like  ours,  have  conceded ; but  instead  of  this,  Louis  XV.  was  a 
selfish  prodigal.  Then  give  an  account  of  his  vices  and  etiquette. 
Then  came  Louis  XVI.,  a fool.  Lavallee7  says  that  as  men 
became  more  democratic,  the  pride  of  the  court  was  more  offen- 
sive. Absurd  etiquette  in  1783.®  It  was  a cloud  not  bigger  than 
a man’s  hand  which  swelled  till  it  deluged  the  world.  It  was 
the  small  still  voice  which  preceded  the  roar  of  the  tempest.  At 
a most  critical  moment  when,  in  1788,  the  state  was  nearly 
bankrupt,  Necker  made  his  immense  private  fortune  responsible.9 
After  the  American  Revolution,  there  took  place  in  France  a 
movement  precisely  similar  to  that  which  I have  traced  in  the 
church.  It  was  necessary  that  the  church  should  fall,  because 
men  mistook  the  church  for  religion.  In  the  same  [way]  it  was 
necessary  government  should  fall,  because  men  mistook  kings  for 
government,  and,  as  Lamartine  says,  personified  in  them  all  evils. 
And  political  knowledge  had  weakened  the  respect  for  royalty, 
just  as  scientific  knowledge  had  weakened  the  respect  for  the 
church.  We,  not  being  prejudiced,  could  punish  our  kings 
without  exciting  our  passions  ; but  in  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  prejudices  were  so  old  that  'madness  was  needed  to 
remove  them.  This  madness  was  supplied  by  foreign  powers.  We 
have  not  feared  to  strike  our  kings,  and  we  would  not  fear  to 
strike  them  again.  (Junius,  at  the  end  of  his  letter  to  the 

1 Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  pp.  241,  287,  290  ; Lavallee,  tome  iii.  p.  511. 

a Lavallee,  tome  iii.  p.  514.  * Ibid.  p.  518.  * Ibid.  p.  493. 

4 Renee’s  Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  pp.  233,  234. 

• Lavallee,  tome  iii.  p.  495.  ? Ibid.  p.  512. 

8 Creqny,  Souvenirs,  tome  iii.  pp.  19,  154. 

* Continuation  do  Sismondi,  tome  xxx.  p.  429. 
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king  expresses  the  general  feeling,  and  compare  Laing’s  Sweden, 
pp.  408,  409).  Louis  XVI.  was  the  first  instance  for  centuries 
in  which  a good  man  had  been  seen  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
this  made  violent  measures  necessary.  When  Louis  refused  to 
sanction  the  decree,  “ sur  les  pretres  non  assermentes,”  Dumouriez 
in  vain  told  him  that  the  priests  would  be  massacred,  and  that, 
instead  of  saving  religion,  he  would  destroy  it.1 *  He  was  obstinate, 
and  he  dismissed  first  Koland  and  then  Dumouriez.1  Lamartine3 
observes  that  the  first  Assembly  ought  at  once  to  have  declared  a 
Republic.  When,  on  June  20,  1792,  a mob  under  Santerre  broke 
into  the  palace,  the  people  still  loved  the  king  enough  to  be 
indignant.4  Lamartine  says 5 that  the  Girondins,  and  in  particular 
Vergniaud,  were  the  real  authors  of  the  death  of  the  king.  We 
in  England  sentenced  our  king  to  die  in  a solemn  court  of  high 
commission,  with  all  the  forms,  appliances,  and  paraphernalia  of 
justice.  They  in  France,  tempted  by  a brutal  and  besotted  mob, 
inflicted  the  last  penalty  on  an  innocent  king,  whose  only  fault 
was  his  situation,  and  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  followed  a 
long  line  of  corrupt  ancestors.  Spurred  on  by  the  refuse  and 
offal  of  the  nation,  he  fell ; while  with  us  the  hostility  to 
Charles  I.  came,  not  from  below,  but  from  above.  Lamartine5 
says  that  even  at  the  last  moment  the  people  did  not  wish 
Louis  XVI.  to  be  executed.  The  American  democracy  was  not 
bloody,  for  the  people  never  loved  kings,  and  the  educated  men  of 
the  south  headed  the  rebellion.  The  leaders  of  our  revolution 
met  their  king  in  the  field,  and,  having  discomfited  him  there, 
they  carried  him  to  the  block.  The  French  had  been  brutalized 
by  slavery  to  an  extent  which  those  who  know  them  at  the  present 
day  can  hardly  believe.7  Even  in  December,  1791,  Louis  XVI. 
was  playing  a double  game.  See  his  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  i.  228,  229. 


Before  the  Revolution  a long  peace  (?)  had  turned  men  from 
war  to  politics.  In  1789,  the  Abbe  Maury,  the  ablest  orator 
among  the  clergy,  was  a bad  man. 

When  the  alteration  of  dress  'was  introduced,  the  cohesion  of 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


1 Lamartine,  tome  ii.  pp.  225,  228. 

• Ibid,  tome  i.  pp.  305,  323. 

5 Ibid,  tome  v.  pp.  47,  48,  53. 

1 Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  32. 


* Ibid.  p.  253. 

♦ Ibid,  tome  iii.  pp.  2-3 

• Ibid.  p.  75. 
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society  was  increased  by  the  amalgamation  of  ranks,  and  the 
cohesion  settled  into  the  institution  of  clubs. 

Lamartine  1 * observes  that  in  1791,  the  clergy  and  nobles  selfishly 
abandoned  the  king,  and  the  nobles  fled. 

In  the  hands  of  Diderot  the  stage  first  represented  common 
life,  just  as  the  republican  Dutch  painters  do.  And  common 
dress  on  the  stage.  There  was  no  selection.  Everything  equally 
important.  Tragedies  in  prose,  and  theatre  declined.  Ducis, 
Beaumarchais,  and  La  Harpe. 

On  Louis  XV.’s  love  of  open  vice,  quote  the  biting  remarks  in 
Lamartine.3 

The  vices  of  Louis  XV.  were  slowly  producing  an  effect  equal 
to  that  produced  by  the  vices  of  our  Charles  II.  Alison  says  that 
Maurepas,  whom  Louis  XVI.  at  his  accession  chose  for  prime 
minister,  “ was  overthrown  by  the  selfish  opposition  of  the 
nobles,”  but  Mignet3  says  that  Maurepas  was  a mere  courtier. 
Malesherbes  was  called  in  by  Maurepas,  and  he  helped  to  establish 
liberty  of  commerce. 

Necker,  a Protestant  and  Calvinist,4  was  called  to  power  in 
1776.  His  plan  of  finance  was  not  so  much  to  tax  as  to  borrow, 
and  this,  as  Mignet  says,  entailed  the  necessity  of  publishing  an 
account  of  the  finances,  because  where  there  is  mystery  there  can 
be  no  credit. 

The  clergy,  who  were  now  becoming  Calvinistic,  demanded  the 
Assembly  of  the  Third  Estate  ; and  Necker  demanded  an  order 
that  when  the  clergy  assembled-'  the  cures  should  be  admitted, 
who  had  a majority  of  208  against  48  bishops  and  35  abbes  or 
deacons.5 


NOTES  FOR  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

A detailed,  but  prejudiced  account  of  Voltaire’s  last  visit  to  Paris  in 
1778,  and  death,  is  given  in  Souvenirs  de  la  Marquise  de  Crequy,  tome 
v.,  p.  5-40.  The  king  refused,  however,  to  see  him,  and  said  that  it 
was  indulgence  enough  that  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  Paris,  p.  14. 

Madame  de  Crequy  6 gives  some  interesting  but  too  favourable  details 
of  Rousseau. 

When  Voltaire  heard  that  Moncrif  was  made  historiographe,  he 
called  him  “ historiogriffe.”  7 

1 Vol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

* Mignet,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

1 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  33,  34. 

T Souvenirs  de  Crequy,  vol.  iv.  150. 


* Vol.  vii.  p.  200. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  19. 

• Souvenirs,  vol.  iii.  307,  310. 
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On  Memoires  de  Bachaumont,  see  Souvenirs  de  Crequy,  tome  iv. 
p.  157. 

For  a very  amusing,  but,  I think,  exaggerated  account  of  Madame 
Necker,  see  Souvenirs  de  Crequy,  iv.  pp.  108-182. 

Crequy1  says  Maurepas  had  little  religion,  though  honest;  but  that 
to  him  and  to  his  devotion  for  Necker  are  to  be  ascribed  the  French 
Revolution. 

On  the  extent  to  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  under  Louis  XVI. 
seized  all  the  departments  of  literature,  see  the  very  curious  remarks 
in  Souvenirs  de  Crequy,  tome  iv.,  chap,  xi.,  and  particularly  p.  250. 
Madame  [de]  Crequy  says2  “dans  la  classe  bourgeoise,  ou  l’incredulite 
moderne  et  la  vanite  philosophique  avaient  fait  un  ravage  atfreux.” 
See  also  Georgel,  Memoires,  ii.  231,  232.  Here  we  see  the  difference. 
In  England  the  upper  classes  became  sceptical ; in  France,  never. 

A whimsical  description  of  Franklin  is  given  by  the  Marquise  de 
Crequy,  who,  of  course  was  quite  unable  to  understand  his  merits.3 

For  evidence  of  the  hostility  of  the  French  clergy  to  the  great  move- 
ment even  in  1782,  see  Crequy,  Souvenirs,  iv.  261-268. 

Crequy  says4  that  Necker  published  his  Compte  Rendu  without  the 
king’s  consent. 

The  Marquise  de  Crequy5  has  a very  characteristic  remark  on 
Mirabeau’s  eloquence. 

Swinburne,  who  was  in  Paris  when  Louis  XV.  died,  mentions  the 
joy  of  the  people.6 

On  July  1,  1789,  fifteen  days  before  the  dismissal  of  Necker,  Mr. 
Swinburne  writes  from  Versailles,  ‘Necker  is  very  popular,  and  makes 
up  to  the  Tiers  Stat.  Being  a Calvinist,  he  has  a honor  of  the  French 
clergy,  and  being  of  low  origin  naturally  dislikes  the  nobles.”7 

Swinburne,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1790,  mentions  some  striking 
instances  of  the  facility  with  which  divorces  were  procured,8  and  the 
same  thing  in  1793  is  noticed  in  Burke’s  Works,  ii.  298. 

In  1796  murders  were  most  common  in  Paris.9 

On  Juno  7,  1797,  Swinburne,  who  was  in  Paris  officially,  writes,10 
“ Everything  now  seems  to  take  a turn  towards  tranquillity  and  soci- 
ableness.” 

At  Calais,  in  November,  1796,  “ Sunday  is  observed  here ; for  nobody 
will  have  anything  to  say  to  Decades  and  “a  great  apathy,  despair, 
or  indifference,  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  all  the  French.”  11 

Madame  Roland — Lamartine12  has  given  a strikingly  beautiful 
account  of  this  wonderful  woman. 

Coleridge13  says  the  Revolution  was  a national  act. 


' Souvenirs,  tome  iv.  pp.  210,  211. 

* Ibid,  tome  iv.  pp.  258,  260. 

5 Ibid,  tome  vi.  p.  77. 

1 Swinburne’s  Courts  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

• Ibid.  pp.  150,  157. 

“ Ibid.  pp.  116,  117. 

’*  The  Friend,  i.  246. 


2 Ibid,  tome  vi.  p.  29. 

* Ibid,  tomo  v.  p.  34. 

* Courts  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

* Ibid.  pp.  143,  144. 

10  Ibid.  p.  247. 

11  Girondins,  tome  ii.  pp.  3,  38. 
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For  a disgraceful  anecdote  of  the  French  painter  David  on  the  10th 
August,  1792,  see  Lamartine’s  Girondins,  tome  iii.  p.  136. 

Robespierre,  the  most  sincere  man  of  his  time.1 

For  an  account  of  Louvet,  author  of  Faublas,  see  Lamartine,  tome  iv. 
p.  145-148. 

Lamartine 2 says  that  Louis  XV.,  even  at  his  accession,  could  not 
save  the  throne. 

Difference  between  seditions  and  revolution.3 

Flassan  says,4  “ Rien  n’etait  moins  philosophe  que  M.  Maurepas.” 

Flassan  quietly  says5  that  Cardinal  de  Brienne  “avait  ete  plus 
heureux  pour  sa  propre  fortune  que  pour  celle  de  l’etat.” 

The  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  August  27,  1791,  is  in  Flassan,  Diplom. 
frai^aise,  vii.  482,  483. 

When  Louis  XV.  made  an  infamous  prostitute  his  public  mistress, 
even  Georgel6  says  all  Paris  murmured.  Even  Georgel  says7  that  no 
one  wept  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  Even  Georgel8  allows  that  the 
“ Feuillans”  were  a moderate  party.  Even  Georgel,  who  could  hardly 
ever  see  anything  wrong  in  his  own  faction,  gently  blames  the  Emi- 
grants.9 And  so  does  the  Prince  de  Montbarey. 10  Georgel11  accuses 
the  Girondins  of  being  privy  to  the  massacre  of  September  2,  1792. 
The  Emigrants,  burning  with  hatred  against  their  country,  stirred  up 
foreign  princes  to  war.  Even  Georgel12  confesses  that  the  Revolution- 
ists were  strengthened  by  the  Treaty  of  Pilnitz.  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  swore  at  Coblentz  never  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  “ l’Eglise 
de  France  aurait  recouvre  son  lustre,  et  la  monarchic  fran^aise  toute 
sa  puissance  et  sa  majeste.”13  See  at  tomo  iii.  p.  401  the  impudent 
remarks  of  Georgel  on  the  imprisonment  of  La  Fayette.  Georgel 14 
says  that  the  10th  of  August  and  the  crimes  of  September  were' 
caused  by  the  presence  in  the  French  country  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick’s army.  See  also  tome  v.  p.  46. 

Georgel 15  says  that  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  the  Girondins  wished 
to  prolong  the  process  in  order  to  destroy  both  him  and  the  Jacobins. 
Even  in  Paris  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  was  unpopular.16  Georgel 17 
with  unusual  candour  says  that  the  attacks  made  on  Frauce  were 
caused  by  the  personal  fears  of  kings  lest  they  should  suffer  the  fate 
of  Louis  XVI.  I do  not  knowr  the  authority  for  the  horrid  list  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  in  Georgel,  iv.  330,  331. 

Gregoire 18  says  of  Louis  XV.,  “ ses  liasons  incestueuses  avec  La 
Chateauroux  et  ses  sceurs.”  Edgeworth  declares  that  he  never  said 
“ Son  of  St.  Louis,  mount  to  heaven.”  See  Gregoire  Hist,  des  Con- 
fesseurs,  p.  403. 


1 Lamartine,  tome  iv.  p.  87. 
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The  Prince  de  Montbarey  1 says  that  a few  years  before,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  would  hare  been  believed  impossible.  Mont- 
barey  2 supposes  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis  privy  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  an  eye-witness,  says,  that  in  175b 
the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  was  supreme,  and  women  of  the  highest 
rank  obliged  to  court  her.3  The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  in  two  remarkable 
passages  4 says  that  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  works  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  universally  read.  Montbarey5  says  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  (Brienne  ?)  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens 
were  both  lovers  of  the  “ philosophical  party.” 

Read  Voltaire’s  Louis  XV.  Sismondi  (xxix.  289)  thinks  Voltaire 
first  introduced  inoculation  in  France. 

Georgel6  says  that  Breteuil  had  great  influence  on  the  Queen,  and 
prejudiced  her  against  the  Emigrants. 

Even  the  violent  Jacobins  were  mostly  educated  men.  See  Alison, 
Hist,  of  Europe  ii.  130,  131,  218. 


INFLUENCE  OF  ENGLAND  AND  COALITION 

ON  FRANCE. 

Even  Robespierre  at  first  wished  to  abolish  the  penalty  of  death.7 
Directly  after  the  unsuccessful  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1791,  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille  writes  to  say,  that  if  a hair  of  the  head  of 
the  king  was  injured,  there  should  not  be  left  a stone  in  Paris. 
“ I know  the  roads,”  said  the  traitor,  “ and  I will  lead  the  foreign 
armies.”8 

In  1794,  the  English  were  accused  of  arming  an  assassin  against 
the  life  of  Robespierre.9  The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  are  the  worst  part  of  Lamartine’s  book.  He 
says  10  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  would  have  ceased  if  Robespierre 
had  not  fallen. 


CONSEQUENCE  OF  ENGLAND  INTERFERING  WITH 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

IF  foreigners  had  not  interfered,  the  French  Revolution  would 
have  been  milder,  for  the  Girondists  would  not  have  fallen.  The 
war  declared  by  England  injured  us,  but  it  almost  ruined  France. 

' M^moires,  tome  i.  p.  212.  a Ibid.  p.  209.  * Ibid.  pp.  140,  142,  169. 

4 Ibid.  iii.  pp.  96,  108.  1 Ibid.  pp.  144,  206,  337. 

' Georgel,  Memoires,  tome  iii.  106.  T Lamartine,  Girondins,  tome  i.  p.  62. 

* Ibid.  p.  128.  9 Ibid,  tome  viii.  pp.  134,  137,  207.  10  Ibid.  p.  270. 
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By  increasing  the  violence  of  the  Revolution  it  increased  the 
violence  of  the  reaction,  and  secured  the  despotism  of  Napoleon. 
The  interference  of  England  made  the  Revolution  permanent  by 
turning  a social  dispute  into  a national  quarrel.  See  for  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  hatred  against  England,  Alison,  iii.  pp.  154,  279, 
432,  and  in  particular  pp.  632,  633,  vi.  225,  226.  Indeed,  the 
hatred  was  natural  when  the  French  foimd  they  were  opposed  by 
the  freest  country  on  the  earth,  a country  from  which  they  had 
derived  the  inspirations  of  their  own  liberty.  The  residt  wa« 
that  everything  became  more  violent.  Christianity  was  publicly 
abolished.1  Rousseau  was  succeeded  by  Marat.3  For  the  terri- 
ble crimes  and  loss  of  life  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  see  Alison, 
iii.  pp.  195,  209.  At  length  the  natural  result  followed.  Anarchy 
was  succeeded  by  despotism.  The  right  of  unlimited  divorce  was 
established  ; marriage  was  turned  into  concubinage,  and  France 
became  a brothel.  The  genius  of  France  now  became  entirely 
military,  and  this  partly  in  hatred  of  England,  and  partly  from 
the  destruction  of  all  other  employments.3  In  1795  fell  the 
club  of  the  Jacobins ; and,  says  Alison,4  “ public  opinion  daily 
pronounced  itself  more  strongly  in  favour  of  humane  measures.” 

Thus  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  was  unnecessary,  and  would 
not  have  happened  but  for  the  violence  with  which  England 
attempted  to  force  the  Bourbons  on  France,  and  the  military 
spirit  which  that  violence  created.  In  1795,  the  Jacobins  dis- 
appeared ; even  dress  became  elegant ; the  laws  against  the 
Girondists  and  Christianity  were  repealed ; even  the  faubourgs 
were  disarmed ; and  “ thus  terminated  the  reign  of  the  multi- 
tude.”5 Everything  showed  the  returning  civilization  of  a great 
people ; and  the  Girondists  swayed  the  Convention,  which  was 
supreme.6  In  1792,  when  we  first  went  to  war,  the  3 per  cents 
were  98  ; but  in  1797,  they  were  51.  The  funds  fell ; public  credit 
was  nearly  destroyed  ; the  fleet  mutinied  in  the  midst  of  war.7 

In  1797,  the  hatred  felt  by  the  French  against  the  English 
enabled  the  Jacobins  to  rally,  and  they  re-established  a military 
tyranny  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  which  made  the  Directory 
supreme.8  The  real  author  of  this  revolution  of  18th  Fructidor, 
was  Napoleon  ; 9 and  this  is  “ the  true  era  of  the  commencement 
of  military  despotism  in  France.”  However,  early  in  1798,  Napo- 

’ .See  the  horrible  details  in  Alison’s  Europe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  178,  1 SI.  * Ibid.  p.  18.3. 

* Ibid.  pp.  404,  634;  vol.  iv.  p.  133  ; vol.  viii.  p.  415.  * Ibid.  pp.  585,  588. 

s Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  589,  590,  604,  605.  ® Ibid.  p.  627. 

7 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  219,  233,  236. 

* Ibid.  pp.  398,  404,  405.  See  also  George],  Memoires,  tome  v.  pp.  415,  416, 

* Alison,  vol.  iv.  p.  409. 
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leon  showed  great  anxiety  44  to  detach  himself  from  the  govern- 
ment, from  his  strong  and  growing  aversion  to  the  Jacobin  party, 
which  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  republic.”1  In  1799,  the  military  enthusiasm  was 
dying  away,  but  as  England  continued  hostile,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  revive  it,  and  to  put  a great  general  at  the  head  of 
affairs.2  However,  directly  Napoleon  was  made  First  Consul  he 
proposed  peace,  but  England  (A.d.  1799),  in  an  insulting  reply, 
proposed  that  France  should  restore  the  Bourbons.3  The  result 
was,  as  Alison  confesses,4  that  in  1800,  all  the  military  enthusiasm 
which  since  1793  had  died  away,  was  renewed.  At  length  Eng- 
land had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  crimes ; and  in  1 800  the 
whole  of  Europe,  which  she  had  stirred  up  against  France,  was 
now  by  Napoleon  turned  against  herself.4 

About  1793,  an  order  was  issued  by  Robespierre  forbidding 
quarter  to  be  given  to  the  English.6  In  1803,  Napoleon  made  a 
monstrous  claim  on  us  about  Peltier.7  If  France  had  interfered 
with  us  in  1643,  Charles  II.  would  never  have  been  restored. 

In  September,  1791,  the  king  accepted  the  constitution,  and  all 
was  cordiality  between  him  and  the  Assembly;®  but  now  it  was, 
says  Lamartine,  that  the  kings  and  aristocracies  in  Europe  became 
afraid  of  their  own  interests.  Coblentz  now  became  the  centre  of 
their  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy.9  And  in  August  the 
emperor  and  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Pilnitz. 
There  was  then  issued  a proclamation,  44  qui  fut  la  date  d’une 
guerre  de  vingt-deux  ans.”  This  was  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz, 
to  which  all  the  European  courts  except  England  in  some  decree 
acceded.  Louis  XVI.  ordered  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz  to 
disarm,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  in  December  1791,  the 
emperor  declared  he  would  aid  them.10  Directly  the  Legislative 
Assembly  met  in  1791,  there  was  shown  a reaction  in  favour  of 
Louis  XVI.11  Robespierre,  who  continued  to  increase  in  power, 
did  not  wish  for  war,  and  therefore  he  quarrelled  with  the  Girou- 
dins ; but  it  was  in  vain,  for  on  December  21st,  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  by  a declaration,  increased  the  war  party  in  the  Assembly. 
And  on  February  7,  1792,  an  alliance  was  concluded  against 
France  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  war  was  ready  to  break 
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[out],  when  Leopold  suddenly  died.  Now  came  military  ascen- 
dency, and,  says  Lamartine,1  Dumouriez  was  for  two  years  supreme 
dictator  in  everything  but  the  name.  He  tried  to  separate 
Prussia  from  Austria,  but  Francis  I.  was  eager  for  war,  and  “ le 
prince  de  Kaunitz,  son  principal  ministre,  repondait  aux  notes  de 
Dumouriez  dans  un  langage  qui  portait  de  defi  a l’Assemblee 
Nationale.”  And  on  April  20,  Louis  XVI.  found  himself  obliged 
to  declare  war  against  the  emperor.*  Before  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick’s manifesto,  and  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Louis  XVI.  in 
vain  requested  the  emigrants  not  to  attack  their  own  country, 
France.3  They  determined  to  disobey  him,  and  the  duke  of 
'Brunswick  issued  that  manifesto  which,  says  Lamartine,  left  the 
French  Ke volution  no  alternative  but  submission  or  war.  The 
hostilities  now  began  in  Belgium  “ par  des  revers  qu’on  imputait 
aux  trahisons  de  la  cour.”  The  military  leaders  were  La  Fayette, 
who  was  suspected,  and  the  duke  de  Lauzun  (called  General 
Biron),  said  to  be  a lover  of  the  queen.4  (Early  in  the  Revolution 
the  nobles  fled  on  the  first  alarm,  and  instilled  their  selfish  fears 
into  foreign  courts.  Frederick  the  Great  and  Joseph  II.  w*ere  re- 
cently dead).  Vergniaud,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  speeches  in  July 
1792,  asked  how  it  was  that  at  so  great  a crisis  inexperienced  men 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  French  armies.5  This  complaint  was  the 
precursor  of  August  Id.6  Then  came  the  threats  from  La  Vendee 
and  from  Lyons,  where  “ l’esprit  catholique  et  sacerdotal  ” was  ac- 
tive.7 It  was  now  reported  that  La  Fayette  was  about  to  march  on 
Paris,  and  that  the  king  had  fled.8  Then,  on  August  6,  “ la  nouvelle 
du  massacre  de  quatre  administrateurs  consterna  de  nouveau  1’ As- 
semble.”9 The  power  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people;  and,  on  August  10,  1792,  the  Assembly  was  no  longer 
respected.  Even  then,  instead  of  dethroning  the  king,  they  only 
provisionally  suspended  him.10  On  August,  11,  the  Assembly  in 
which  the  Girondins  were  supreme,  dissolved.  It  was  inferior  to 
the  “ Assemblee  Constituante,”  its  predecessor,  and  to  the  Con- 
vention, its  successor.  For,  says  Lamartine,11  the  first  represented 
the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  the  last  the  energy  of  the  masses, 
while  the  Legislative  Assembly  represented  the  intermediate  and 
middle  classes  And  the  'meaning  of  the  10th  of  August  is,  that 
the  people  made  a great  effort  to  save  France.1*  At  the  end  of 
August  news  reached  Paris  that  La  Fayette  had  fled ; that  the 
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allied  army  bad  entered  France,  that  Longwy  was  taken,  that 
Verdun  had  capitulated.  The  result  was,  that  from  the  10th  of 
August  to  the  20th  of  September,  was  nothing  but  the  dictatorship 
of  Dan  ton.  Still,  even  Danton  hesitated  before  he  would  give  the 
signal  for  the  crimes  of  September.1  After  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, the  execution  of  the  king  was  a very  slight  crime.  Of 
these  massacres  a thrilling  account  is  given  by  Lamartine.2  At 
length  the  storm  ceased.  The  assassins,  drunk  with  blood  and 
fatigued  with  crimes,  reposed  from  their  labours.  But  after  the 
battle  of  Valmy  Paris  was  in  imminent  danger.  Danton  still 
wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  king ; and  the  miserable  prejudices 
of  the  Girondins  in  favour  of  antiquity  prevented  them  seizing 
the  idea  of  “ a Christian  democracy and  they  had  no  conception 
of  a republic  that  was  not  modelled  on  that  of  Home.3 

After  the  bad  days  of  September  1792,  the  Jacobins  declined, 
and  even  Danton  was  tired  of  blood.  And  after  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, Robespierre  no  longer  appeared  at  the  sittings  of  the 
Commune.  In  October  the  municipal  elections  came  on,  and  the 
moderate  party  triumphed  over  the  Jacobins  in  nearly  all  the 
sections.4  Even  in  the  Convention  the  Jacobins  trembled  for 
their  favourite  Robespierre.  Danton  desired  to  save  the  life  of 
the  king,5  but  as  Fonfrede  wrote,6  it  was  necessary  to  show 
courage.  “C’est  au  moment  oh  les  potentats  de  l’Europe  se  liguent. 
eontre  nous  que  nous  leur  offrirons  le  spectacle  d’un  roi  supplicie.’' 
(At  first,  I believe  a republic  might  have  been  established 
peaceably,  as  in  1848.)  Directly  Louis  XVI.  was  deposed.  Lord 
Gower,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled ; and  the  moment 
the  news  of  his  execution  reached  London  M.  de  Chauvelin  was 
ordered  to  quit  England  in  twenty-four  hours.7  Chauvelin,  re- 
turning to  Paris,  said  that  the  English  were  preparing  to  rise 
against  Pitt  and  George  III.,  and  then  France  declared  war 
against  England  and  Holland.  (The  rupture  between  England 
and  France  was  the  more  injurious,  because  Dumouriez  had,  I 
think,  so  beaten  and  intimidated  Prussia  and  Austria  as  to 
dispose  them  for  peace.)  The  day  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
Catherine  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with 
England.8  The  execution  of  Louis,  like  that  of  Charles,  strength- 
ened the  moderate  party.  See  the  fine  remarks  in  Lamartine’s 
Girondins,  v.  pp.  86,  87.  In  April,  the  Vendean  war.  In  June 
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the  Girondists  fell,  but  were  not  executed  till  October.  Between 
March  and  September,  1793,  all  Europe  signed  treaties  against 
France.  In  August,  1793,  France  was  in  the  greatest  danger  from 
the  allies.1  At  the  end  of  1792,  Dumouriez  was  supreme,  and 
he  wished  to  save  the  king ; and  Danton  was  weary  of  anarchy. 
After  the  execution  of  the  king,  famine  was  in  the  land.2  By  the 
issue  of  paper  money  to  carry  on  war  with  England,  everything 
was  thrown  into  confusion. 

On  February  24,  1793,  the  people  under  Marat  rose  and 
plundered  the  rich,  and  a few  days  later  came  news  of  the 
movements  at  Lyons  and  La  Vendee  ; of  the  defeat  of  Custine  in 
Germany,  of  the  conspiracy  of  Dumouriez.  Commissioners  were 
now  sent  to  the  frontiers ; the  theatres  were  shut,  and  the 
most  anarchical  proposals  made  ; and  a committee  of  insurrec- 
tion organised  against  the  Girondins ; 3 and  a revolutionary  tri- 
bunal formed.4  Still  Danton  inclined  towards  the  Girondins, 
but  at  length  turned  against  them ; and  this  increased  the 
audacity  of  the  party  of  Marat.5  The  increasing  success  of  the 
Vendeans  and  the  threats  of  foreign  generals  strengthened  the 
violent  party.6  Roland  was  now  arrested  by  the  Revolutionary 
Committee.7  During  three  months  after  England  declared  war, 
the  Girondists,  last  hope  of  their  country,  continued  to  struggle 
with  the  mob  ; but  in  1793  “ la  journee  du  2 Juin,  qu’on  appelle 
encore  le  31  Mai,  parceque  la  lutte  dura  trois  jours,  fut  le  10  Aout 
de  la  Gironde.”  This  violent  step  was  necessary,  for,  says  Lamar- 
tine, if  the  Girondists  had  continued  to  govern,  France,  already 
half-conquered  by  foreigners,  would  have  been  destroyed.8  The 
energy  of  crime  was  wanted  to  defend  the  nation.  The  Girondins, 
however,  were  received  at  Caen,  and  General  Wimpfen  declared 
that  he  would  march  against  Paris,9  and  the  foreign  relations 
of  France  were  very  threatening.  Danton  still  wished  for  milder 
measures,  and  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  executing  Marie 
Antoinette.10  There  was  now  appointed  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety — the  Decemvirat,  which  was  supreme  for  fourteenth  months, 
and  which  now  issued  the  celebrated  decree  raising  all  France 
against  the  enemy.  Prices,  &c.  were  now  fixed,  for,  says  Lamar- 
tine, “ en  demandant  au  peuple  toute  son  energie,  la  Convention 
se  crut  obligee  d’accepter  aussi  ses  emportements.”  11  The  people 
cried  out  for  pillage.12  The  revolutionary  tribunals  were  now 
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T Ibid.  p.  87.  * Ibid.  pp.  108-117.  * Ibid.  pp.  148,  149. 

10  Ibid.  pp.  202-211.  11  Ibid.  pp.  221-233.  » Ibid.  pp.  234,  236. 
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reorganised,  and  the  prisons  would  scarcely  hold  the  innumerable 
captives.1  Robespierre  wished  to  save  the  queen,2  and  in  October, 
1793,  he  tried  to  save  the  Girondins.3  Robespierre,  Danton,  and 
even  Marat,  were  not  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution : they  were 
merely  the  exponents  of  it.  The  Girondins  who  now  fell  had, 
says  Lamartine,  three  great  faults.  1st.  That  they  did  not  dare  to 
proclaim  a revolution  before  August  10,  the  day  the  Legislative 
Assembly  opened.  2nd.  That  they  conspired  against  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  3rd.  “ D’avoir  sous  la  Convention  voulu 
gouverner  quand  il  fallut  combattre.” 4 The  allied  sovereigns 
of  Europe  answered  a manifesto  by  an  invasion,  and  a theory  by 
a fact.  How  could  it  be  expected  that  the  old,  withered,  and 
effete  aristocracies  of  Europe  should  furnish  men  able  to  struggle 
with  a youthful  republic — soldiers  fighting  for  pay  against  men 
who  struggled  for  liberty.  “ Pourquoi,”  says  the  greatest  historian 
of  these  times,  “ Pourquoi  cette  difference  ? ” 5 The  first  great 
success  of  the  French  was  at  the  battle  of  Wattignies.6  Now 
first  appeared  Napoleon,  Pichegru,  and  Hoche.  The  destruction 
of  Lyons  destroyed  even  in  their  cradle  the  resources  of  industry. 
After  Lyons  had  surrendered,  “ Les  demolitions  coutaient  quinze 
millions  pour  aneantir  une  capitale  de  plus  de  trois  cent  millions 
de  valeur  en  edifices.” 7 The  nation  was  drunk  with  crime.  At 
Lyons,  in  the  midst  of  the  massacres,  jewels  were  worn  shaped 
like  the  guillotine.8  In  the  midst  of  this  the  civil  war  broke  out 
at  Toulon. 

At  the  beginning  of  1794  “La  guillotine  semblait  §tre  la 
seule  institution  de  la  France.”9  Lamartine  says  that  the  object 
of  the  new  calendar  was  to  destroy  Catholicism ; for  France  “ ne 
voulut  pas  que  l’Eglise  continua  a marquer  au  peuple  les  instants 
de  son  travail  on  de  son  r£pos.”  ,0  Immense  numbers  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  now  publicly  renounced  their  religion,  and 
declared  that  they  had  been  carrying  on  a system  of  imposture. 
“ Cette  abdication  du  Catholicisme  exterieur  par  les  pretes  d'une 
nation  entouree  depuis  tant  de  sidcles  de  la  puissance  de  ce  culte, 
est  une  des  actes  les  plus  caract^ristiques  de  l’esprit  de  la  Revolu- 
tion.” 11  The  scenes  of  blood  were  opposed  by  Danton.12  Just 
before  he  was  arrested,  Robespierre  was  afraid  to  attack  open 
crimes,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  atheism ; and  see  bis 


1 Lamartine,  Girondins,  tome  vi.  pp.  240,  246,  247. 


s Ibid,  tome  vii.  pp.  6,  6. 

• Ibid.  p.  74. 

• Ibid.  pp.  154,  206.* 

**  Ibid.  p.  259 ; tome  viii.  p.  9. 


4 Ibid.  pc.  42,  43. 
T Ibid,  p]  136. 
Ibid.  p.  211. 


* Ibid.  p.  264. 

5 Ibid.  p.  61. 

■ Ibid.  p.  143. 

11  Ibid.  pp.  216,  219. 
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interesting  speech  in  favour  of  religion.1  Robespierre  was  the 
most  cruel  man,  because  he  was  the  most  sincere.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  1794,  Danton  was  arrested.2  On  the  29th  of  July,  1794, 
Robespierre,  St.-Just,  Henriot,  Couthon,  Coffinhal,  “ and  -all  their 
party,”  were  executed.3  The  men  who  overthrew  Robespierre 
were  little  better  than  he,  but  there  was  now  (end  of  July, 
1794)  formed  a party  called  Thermidorians,  consisting  of  “the 
moderates  of  all  parties  and  the  remnants  of  the  Royalists.” 
They  began  by  repealing  the  “ Law  of  Suspected  Persons.”  In 
September  they  closed  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  finally  in  April, 
1795,  they  dispersed  or  imprisoned  all  the  Jacobin  leaders.4 
On  June  17,  1795,  says  Alison,5  “the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
itself  was  quietly  suppressed  by  a simple  decree.  And  thus  ended 
the  reign  of  the  multitude  six  years  after  its  establishment  at 
the  storm  of  the  Bastile.  The  populace,  now  disarmed,  took 
no  share  in  the  further  changes  of  government,  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  middle  classes  and  the  army.”  And  now  the 
government  fell  into  its  proper  hands,  into  the  hands  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  legitimate  source  of  power.  From  the 
States  General  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  from  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  to  the  Convention,  the  sources  of  power  sunk 
lower  and  lower.  Robespierre  fell  directly  after  the  armies  of 
France  flourished.  Lamartine 6 says  that  from  May  to  July, 
1794,  there  were  most  executions.  Robespierre’s  speech  in  favour 
of  religion  in  April,  1794,  is  in  Lamartine’s  Girondins.7 
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1.  The  great  work  of  Chateaubriand  was  published  at  London 
in  1796,  and  shows,  says  Villemain,  “ combien,  malgre  l’origi- 
nalite  native  de  son  esprit,  il  etait  alors  impregn£  des  idees  et 
des  sentiments  de  celui  qu’il  nommait  le  Grand  Rousseau .” 8 

2.  Thierry  and  Guizot  iirst  did  justice  to  the  middle  ages. 

3.  The  religious  reaction  had  begun  before  Chateaubriand. 
Necker  published  his  work,  De  lTmportance  des  Opinions  re- 
ligieuses,  and  St.-Pierre  took  the  same  side.9  And  for  some  of  St. 
Pierre’s  opinions,  which,  however,  were  revolutionary,  see  pp.  389, 


1 Lamartine,  Girondins,  tome  rii.  pp.  260, 

2 Alison’s  Abridgment,  p.  71. 

* Ibid.  pp.  92,  93. 

* Lamartine,  Girondins,  tome  viii.  p.  74. 

* Literature  au  dixhuiti&me  Sieele,  tome  i 


264. 

* Ibid.  p.  76. 

5 Ibid.  p.  94. 

T Ibid.  pp.  123,  128,  141. 
. p.  303.  9 Tome  iii.  p.  396.  . 
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391.  Alison1  savs  Madame  de  Stael  first  laid  down  that  there 
were  only  two  epochs — before  and  after  Christianity. 

4.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolution  the  love  of  auti- 
tiquity  began  to  revive.  This  we  find  in  Andre  Chenier.2 

5.  Napoleon,  as  Comte  says,  threw  everything  backward.  Most 
of  the  literature  was  under  his  control.  But  there  were  some  fiery 
spirits  which  he  could  not  repress,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  brilliant  literature  which  France  now  possesses.  They  were 
M.  de  Maistre  and  Madame  de  Stael.  De  Maistre  was  to  theology 
what  Napoleon  was  to  politics.  Struck  with  horror  at  the 
excesses  of  that  Kevolution  which  he  had  witnessed,  his  powerful 
but  gloomy  mind  attempted  to  restore  France  to  that  mental 
slavery  from  which,  since  the  death  of  Bossuet,  she  had  been 
entirely  free.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  introduction 
to  consider  the  character  of  his  learned  and  eloquent  works,  but 
in  another  place  I shall  trace  the  influence  which  they  have  had 
in  accelerating  the  progress  of  Pusevism.  Madame  de  Stael  in 
her  great  work  on  Literature  asserted  that  in  all  its  branches 
Liberty  was  most  favourable  to  it.  In  this  work  she  first  asserted 
that  during  the  middle  ages  man  was  progressive.3  For  this 
work  Napoleon  banished  her  forty  leagues  from  Paris.  It  seemed 
likely  that  Napoleon  would  succeed  in  his  infamous  scheme  of 
subjugating  the  intellect  of  Christendom.  At  this  moment,  and 
two  centuries  and  a quarter  after  that  memorable  day  on  which 
Elizabeth  had  beaten  the  Armada  from  the  shores  of  Britain, 
England  again  stepped  forward  and  saved  Europe  from  a tyranny 
even  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Philip. 

Madame  de  Stael  constantlv  laboured  to  effect  an  alliance 
between  philosophy  and  politics.  This  is  one  of  her  great 
merits,  and  one  of  which  no  subsequent  discoveries  can  possibly 
deprive  her.  But  she  has  a merit  even  greater  than  this.  She 
was  the  first  writer  in  Europe  who  to  a philosophic,  though 
perhaps  too  scanty  knowledge  of  history,  united  a knowledge 
of  that  much  higher  philosophy  which  connects  liberty  with 
religion,  and  literature  with  devotion.  This,  which  is  the  brightest 
aspect  of  modern  literature,  owes  more  to  Madame  de  Stael  than 
to  any  other  author  with  whose  works  I am  acquainted.4  In 
all  her  most  matured  writings  she  is  never  weary  of  insisting 
on  the  great  truth  that  a complete,  fearless,  unhesitating  liberty 
of  discussion  is  the  condition  under  which  true  religion  may 
be  most  expected  to  flourish.  The  success  of  her  works  was 

1 Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  ix.  p.  667. 

* See  Villeraain,  Litterature  au  dixhuittenje  Si&cle,  tome  iv.  p.  303. 

* Ibid.  p.  366.  4 Ibid.  p.  375. 
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scarcely  inferior  to  their  merit.  She  prepared  France  for  the 
reception  of  that  still  higher  literature  which  it  was  now  to 
borrow  from  a foreign  land. 

6.  Even  M.  Villeinain  confesses  his  ignorance  of  German.1 

7 Ranke  adopts  what  I may  perhaps  call  the  transcendental 
theory.  Die  Rbmschen  Piipste,  i.  35,  441.  At  p.  273  he  seems 
to  hold  the  doctrine  that  history  is  a development  over  which 
individual  genius  can  exercise  little  or  no  control. 

8.  “ L’ecole  ecossaise  etait,  il  v a quelques  annees,  profonde- 
ment  ignoree  en  France.  Mon  il  lustre  predecesseur,  M.  Royer- 
Collard,  en  a le  premier  parle  dans  l’enseignement  public.” 2 

9.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  3 says,  “Long  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Reid,  his  philosophy  was  taught  at  Paris  by  M.  Royer-Collard.” 

Read  Preface  to  Barante?s  Dues  de  Bourgogne  for  his  artistic 
mode  of  writing  history. 

10.  M.  Baraute  does  not  allow  enough  to  individual  genius, 
and  he  even  seems  to  adopt  the  theory  of  cycles.4 

11.  Bonstetten  was  influenced  by  the  Scotch  and  English 
school.5 

12.  Damiron 6 says  that  Anci'llon,  in  his  Essais  Philosophiques 
ou  Nouveaux  Melanges,  has  an  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History. 

13.  There  are  three  great  French  schools.  1st.  Of  Sensation  : 
Cabanis,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Garat,  and  Volney.  2nd.  Of  Revela- 
tion: Maistre,  Bonald,  and  Lamennais.  3rd.  Eclecticism , or 
“ rational  spiritualism.” 7 Sensualism  proceeds  from  sensation, 
Catholicism  from  revelation,  eclecticism  from  consciousness.8 
The  Revolution  of  1789  suspended  all  intellectual  labours  until 
1794-5,  when  the  end  of  the  Convention  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Directory  finished  the  movement  towards  liberty  and 
began  that  towards  civilisation .9  The  new  philosophy,  which 
was  essentially  that  of  Condillac,  was  taught  by  Garat.  The 
Institute  organised  by  the  Directory  followed  the  same  course, 
and  then  appeared  the  works  of  Cabanis,  De  Tracy,  De  Gerando, 
Maine  de  Biran,  La  Romiguiere,  and  Lancelin.10  Everything 
was  sensual  until  the  first  consul,  hating  metaphysics,  banished 
them  from  the  Institute.  During  this  period,  1795  to  1803-4, 


1 Villemain,  Literature  au  dixhuitieme  Si^cle,  tome  iii.  p.  154. 

2 Cousin,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  part  i.  tome  iv.  p.  25. 

* Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  edit.  Whewell,  p.  318. 

* Barante,  Tableau  de  la  Litterature,  Paris,  1847,  pp.  18-20. 

& See  Damiron,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  tome  ii.  p.  74.  * Ibid.  p.  83. 

1 Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  11.  * Ibid.  p.  25.  9 Ibid.  p.  41. 

*•  Ibid.  pp.  42,  43,  44. 
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there  was  hardly  any  opposition  to  sensualism ; for  Bonald,  who 
had  not  written  metaphysically,  had  little  influence.1  Now  came 
the  reaction.  Napoleon,  who  was  essentially  a superstitious  man, 
was  to  French  philosophy  what  the  clergy  had  been  to  the 
Scotch  philosophy.  Under  the  emperor,  sensualism,  hated  by 
Napoleon,  whose  mind  was  essentially  synthetic,3  considerably 
declined.  The  merit  of  the  subsequent  movement  is  due  to 
Royer-Collard,  from  1811  to  181 4.3  After  the  Restoration 
metaphysics  revived,  and  the  theological  school 4 was  led  by 
Chateaubriand,  Bonald,  De  Lamennais,  De  Maistre,  Eckstein, 
and  Ballanche.  At  the  same  time  rational  spiritualism  was 
advocated  by  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  in  1814,  published  her 
Germany,  of  which  she  had  learnt  the  philosophy  from  Benjamin 
Constant,  Schlegel,  and  Villers.  She  first  made  Kant  generally 
known  in  France.5  Cousin,  who  at  first  was  only  a commentator 
on  Royer-Collard,  soon  added  a knowledge  of  German  to  that  of 
Scotch  metaphysics,  and  from  the  two  formed  eclecticism.6  In 
1802,  Cabanis  published  his  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Morale 
de  1’Homme.  His  system  was  adopted  by  De  Tracy,  who  is  to 
metaphysics  what  Cabanis  is  to  physiology.6  This  he  did  in  his 
Ideology,7  and  what  he  was  to  metaphysics  that  was  Volney  to 
morals.  Volney  in  his  Catechism,  says  that  the  greatest  good 
is  health  and  life.8  The  same  system  was  adopted  by  Lancelin, 
an  able  author  now  little  known.9  Damiron  10  gives  some  account 
of  Broussais’  system,  but  having  no  knowledge  of  medicine  (as 
he  confesses  at  p.  165)  he  is  very  superficial.  M.  Ajais  is  of  no 
particular  school.11  Ballanche,  in  his  Institutions  Sociales,  works 
out  the  idea  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  According 
to  him,  the  mind  is  never  old,  but  is  living  and  perfectible 
The  primitive  and  divine  tradition  was  first  spoken,  then  spoken 
and  written,  and  then  spoken,  written,  and  printed.  In  the  same 
way  there  was  first  pure  poetry,  which  was  the  spontaneous 
development  of  revealed  truth,  and  as  this  only  requires  accent 
and  words,  writing  would  be  unnecessary.  But  as  thought 
develops  itself,  it  becomes  more  material,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
writing.  When  ideas  get  still  more  abundant,  writing  is  found 
insufficient,  men  become  impatient,  and  printing  is  invented. 
Thus  the  three  forms  of  tradition  are  oral,  written,  and  printed. 
In  the  first  form  it  would  have  run  great  danger  of  corruption 
if  it  were  not  watched  over  by  priests  and  poets  and  the  admirable 


1 Damiron,  Hist,  de  la  Philosopbie,  tome  i p.  49. 

* Ibid.  pp.  56,  56,  60.  4 Ibid.  pp.  65-70. 

* Ibid.  p.  73.  ’ Ibid.  pp.  87,  99,  100. 

* Ibid.  p.  150.  Ibid.  pp.  162-205. 


2 Ibid.  p.  54. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  71,  72. 

• Ibid.  pp.  117,  120. 
n Ibid.  p.  218. 
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institution  of  castes.  When  it  became  written  the  danger  was 
less,  but  still  considerable,  therefore,  although  philosophers  were 
untitled  priests  and  poets,  remained.  Since  printing,  the  danger 
is  no  more,  and  therefore  the  authority  of  priests,  &c.,  diminishes.1 
Ballanche  has  also  put  forth  the  first  volume  of  a great  work,  La 
Palingenesie.2  Among  the  physiologists,  Yirey  and  Berard,  by 
reviving  the  doctrine  of  the  vital  principle,  began  the  opposition 
to  the  school  of  Cabanis.3  Maine  de  Biran  was  at  first  a sensualist, 
afterwards  a spiritualist.  His  language  is  obscure  ; and  his  great 
merit  is  to  have  philosophized,  not  into  the  external  senses— but 
to  look  upon  consciousness  as  his  science,  and  he  considers  the 
soul  as  a pure  and  actual  force.  However,  his  first  work,  his 
Ideologic,  is  only  a sort  of  physiology.  But  in  his  article  on 
Leibnitz  he  shows  himself  a monadist.*  Rover-Collard  began  to 
lecture  in  1811,  when  “rien  ne  semblait  annoncer  encore  une 
reaction  contre  les  doctrines  de  Condillac.”  It  was  he  who 
began  the  great  philosophic  movement  against  Condillac.  He 
introduced  a knowledge  of  Keid.  Besides  this,  he  said  that  we 
have  all  ideas  of  substance  and  cause,  and  yet  that  ideology  does 
not  account  for  their  existence.  The  real  solution,  he  says,  is 
this : our  notions  of  substance,  cause,  time,  and  space  all  proceed 
from  consciousness;  but  in  different  ways.  1st.  As  soon  as  the 
soul  feels,  it  believes  that  it  is,  and  that  there  is  a connection 
between  its  impression  and  its  being.  This  connection  it  gene- 
ralises, and  from  this  moment  believes  that  every  quality  has  a 
substance,  and  every  substance  a quality.  2nd.  As  the  soul  is 
active,  it  looks  upon  itself  as  a cause,  and  then  generalising, 
believes  that  every  effect  has  a cause.  3rd.  As  its  remembers 
that  it  acted,  it  has  the  idea  of  its  duration,  which  it  understands 
by  the  succession  of  its  action — hence  the  idea  of  infinite  dura- 
tion, time,  and  eternity.  By  an  analogous  method  we  get  the 
idea  of  space,  p.  147-148.  Collard  was  as  much  opposed  to 
mysticism  as  to  sensualism.5  Collard  was  succeeded  as  professor 
by  Cousin,  who  began  with  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  then  studied 
the  German.  After  this  came  his  own  system.  He  divides 
psychology  into  three  points — liberty,  reason,  and  sensibility. 
Liberty  is  the  me  in  all  its  wholeness,  and  those  who  deny  liberty 
deny  personality  (Damiron,  ii.  172).  In  the  acts  of  reason  and 
of  sensation  there  is  not  freedom,  and  they  do  not  proceed  from 
the  me , though  the  me  eventually  lays  hold  of  them.  As  to  the 
reason,  Cousin  says  that  all  the  laws  of  thought  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  causality  and  substance.  Synthetically  and  in  the  nature 

* Damiron,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophic,  tome  i.  pp.  322-328,  * Ibid.  p.  329. 

* Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  23.  4 Ibid.  pp.  129-135.  * Ibid.  pp.  141-155. 
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of  things,  the  law  of  substance  is  the  first ; but  analytically,  and 
in  the  order  of  the  acquisition  of  our  knowledge,  the  law  of 
causality  precedes  that  of  substance.  Thus  all  ideas  are  reducible 
to  what  is,  and  what  acts.  Indeed  in  reality,  these  two  are  one  ; 
the  substance  is  the  force  which  is,  and  the  force  is  the  substance 
which  acts.  The  reason  is  supreme  wheu  it  acts  by  itself;  but 
the  moment  the  me  intervenes — i.e.  the  moment  we  reflect,  the 
r?ason  becomes  fallible.  The  criterion  then  of  truth  is  neither 
the  opinion  of  men  nor  the  opinion  of  the  individual,  but  it  is 
spontaneous  perception.  As  to  sensation,  Cousin  says  that  it  is 
the  faculty  of  knowing  of  the  exterior  world  whatever  falls  under 
our  senses,  and  he  denies  the  existence  of  matter,  and  follows 
Maine  de  Biran  in  saying  that  the  external  world  only  consists 
of  forces.  Damiron  thinks  that  Cousin  is  not  a pantheist.  Ac- 
cording to  Cousin,  humanity  has  three  epochs.  1st.  When  without 
reflection  it  merely  considers  the  infinity  which  surrounds  it. 
2nd.  It  turns  its  eyes  on  itself  and  considers  the  finite.  3rd. 
Having  still  more  experience,  it  studies  the  connection  between 
the  infinite  and  the  finite.  Philosophy  will  have  three  cor- 
responding epochs  which  are  represented  by  the  East,  Greece, 
and  the  modern  era ; and  in  religion  by  pantheism,  polytheism, 
and  theism  ; in  politics,  monarchy,  democracy,  and  a mixed  form.1 
Jouftroy,  born  in  1796,  was  a pupil  of  Cousin.  He  has  translated 
Dugald  Stewart's  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  Preface 
to  which  he  triumphantly  defends  the  moral  sciences.2  (Constant, 
the  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael,  introduced  the  German  Literature 
into  France.  ) The  revolutionists,  after  the  fate  of  the  Girondists, 
anticipated  the  hatred  of  Napoleon  against  men  who  presumed  to 
think.  In  1794  they  insulted  the  members  of  the  Academy,3  and 
indeed  in  1793  the  Academies  were  formally  suppressed.4  Morel  let 
notices5  the  dislike  of  Bonaparte  to  moral  and  political  science. 
Immediately  after  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon  there  arose  (about 
1816),  the  great  eclectic  school  of  philosophy  in  France.  M. 
Cousin  says6  that  his  predecessor,  Koyer-Collard,  first  introduced 
the  Scotch  philosophy  into  France. 

There  have  been  absurd  exaggerations  about  Napoleon.  In 
1813,  Campbell  had  some  conversation  with  Herschel  respecting 
his  interview  with  Napoleon.  Herschel  said  to  Campbell,  44  The 
first  consul  did  surprise  me  by  his  quickness  and  versatility  on  all 
subjects ; but  in  science  he  seemed  to  know  little  more  than  any 

1 Damiron,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophic,  tome  ii.  pp.  167-213.  * Ibid.  pp.  219-223. 

* See  M4moires  de  Morellet,  tome  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  66,  68.  1 Ibid.  p.  217. 

* Histoire  do  la  Philosophio,  part  ii.  tome  i.  p.  296. 
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well-educated  gentleman ; and  of  astronomy  much  less,  for 
instance,  than  our  own  king.  His  general  air  was  something  like 
affecting  to  know  more  than  he  did  know.”  1 Lamartine  is  at 
once  sentimental  and  picturesque.  In  1802  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  writes  to  Dugald  Stewart  that 
there  was  little  interest  felt  there  for  metaphysics  ; and  in  1808 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  writes,  “ In  the  character  of  Corinne,  Madame 
de  Stael  draws  an  imaginary  self — what  she  is,  what  she  had  the 
power  of  being,  and  what  she  can  easily  imagine  that  she  might 
have  become.”2  In  1814  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  writes  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  seen  all  the  most  eminent  persons,  “ Constant  is  the 
first  man  in  talent  whom  I have  seen  here.” 3 In  1 802,  Chateau- 
briand was  supreme  and  France  was  evidently  succumbing  under 
a military  and  religious  despotism.  Romilly,  who  was  in  Paris  in 
1802,  notices  “in  what  scorn  Bonaparte  holds  the  opinions  of  the 
people.”4  In  1808  Niebuhr  writes  from  Amsterdam,  “It  is  now 
the  fashion  among  the  French  themselves  to  decry  their  own 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
as  the  production  of  hell.” 5 Napoleon  hated  Madame  de  Stael. 
He  forebad  her  to  associate  with  Schlegel,  and  he  (about  1811) 
in  every  way  attempted  to  ruin  the  German  literature.  Niebuhr 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Madame  de  Stael’s  “ Germany.” 
In  Morell’s  Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the  Age,  8vo,  1848, 
pp.  126,  127,  there  is  a short  account  of  Bonald's  superstitious 
attempt  to  resolve  philosophy  into  tradition. 

Napoleon  and  the  injimj  he  did. — This  great  public  robber 
levied,  in  1797,  £120,000,000  on  Italy.6  Besides  this,  notice 
his  destruction  of  the  Venetian  Republic.7  This  forms  such 
a catalogue  of  crimes  as  no  other  man  has  ever  been  able  to 
commit.  His  spoliation  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  Alison,  iv. 
452,  462,  562.  His  pillage  of  Rome,  iv.  483.  These  were  the 
things  for  which,  when  merely  a military  leader,  he  was  answer- 
able.  And  when  he  afterwards  rose  to  supreme  power,  his  crimes 
took  a still  wider  range.  Respecting  the  laws  of  conscription  and 
their  result,  see  Alison,  iv.  544 ; vi.  231,  232  ; vii.  371  ; viii.  199  ; 
x.  609.  The  Russian  campaign,  xi.  199,  265,  266,  285,  287  ; xii. 
390,  439.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  such  was  the 
immense  stimulus  liberty  had  given  the  national  intellect  in 

1 Beattie’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Campbell,  Lond.  1849,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234,  235. 

1 Memoirs  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  Lond.  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

* Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  written  by  Himself,  1842,  vol  i.  p.  415.  See  also 
pp.  420.  421. 

5 Life  and  Letters  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lond.  8vo,  1852.  vol.  i.  p.  265. 

* Alison’s  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  345.  * Ibid.  p.  352. 
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* 1798,  Napoleon  was  accompanied  to  Egypt  by  Monge,  Berthollet, 
Fourier,  Larrey,  Desgenettes,  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  and  Denon.1 
Napoleon’s  murder  of  the  Albanians  at  Jaffa,  iv.  624.  His 
scandalous  desertion  of  his  own  army,  which  he  left  shut  up  as 
prisoners  in  Egypt,  iv.  650.  His  treachery  towards  Toussaint,  vi. 
129.  His  infamous  arrest  of  the  English,  vi.  198,  199.  His 
murder  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  vi.  257,  308,  323.  The  murder 
of  Palm,  vii.  166.  The  inordinate  destruction  of  human  life, 
vii.  572.  His  seizure  of  the  Spanish  fortresses  in  the  midst  of 
profound  peace,  viii.  333  ; and  subsequent  occupation  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  viii.  388.  His  murder  of  Hofer,  ix.  286.  His  plunder, 
vi.  598  ; xii.  187.  Napoleon  himself  was  indifferent  to  Christianity, 
but  he  saw  that  the  clergy  were  friends  of  despotism.3  In  1799, 
the  very  year  he  was  made  First  Consul,  he  fettered  the  press.3 
He  called  the  Jacobins  metaphysicians,  and  said  they  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Seine.4  In  1804  he  was  made  Emperor;  and, 
says  Alison,5  “ In  everything,  but  the  name,  the  government  of 
France  was  thenceforward  an  absolute  despotism.”  He  did  not 
destroy  the  press  ; he  did  worse  ; he  corrupted  it.6  Intoxicated 
with  military  glory,  the  French,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
presented  Napoleon  with  the  most  fulsome  addresses.  Such  was 
the  ignorance  in  which  France  was  kept  by  a corrupt  press,  that 
in  1814  many  of  the  French  had  never  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.7  By  1807,  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  of  course  Napoleon  (like  the  Chinese  emperors) 
encouraged  it.8  Napoleon,  as  if  determined  to  perpetuate  his 
infamy  beyond  the  grave,  left  a legacy  to  the  assassin  who 
attempted  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Wellington.9 

In  the  moment  of  Napoleon’s  fall  it  was  soon  seen  what  military 
honour  was.  All  his  marshals,  the  creatures  whom  he  had  raised 
from  the  dust,  deserted  him.  After  the  battle  of  Moscow,  Murat, 
his  own  brother-in-law,  Berthier,  his  bosom  friend,  deserted  him,10 
and  so  did  Marmont,  Ney,  Augereau.  Indeed  Ney  and  Soult 
committed  a double  treachery.11 

Napoleon  hated  political  economists.  And  yet  Say  had  just 
done  so  much.13 

The  retreat  from  Moscow  and  the  battles  of  Vittoria  and 
Leipsic  completed  that  ruin  of  Napoleon  which  his  own  violence 

1 Alison’s  Europe,  voL  iv.  p.  563.  1 Ibid.  p.  644.  ' Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  283. 

* Ibid.  vol.  vi.  pp.  8,  60 ; voL  xi.  p.  262.  * Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  347. 

6 Ibid.  p.  365.  T Ibid.  voL  viii.  pp.  152-159. 

* Ibid.  pp.  203-205.  9 Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  287  ; vol.  xi.  p.  560. 

10  Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  424,  621  ; vol.  xiii.  p.  204. 

11  Ibid.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  191,  198,  204.  214,  625. 

'*  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  427.  See  also  Twiss  on  Progress  of  Political  Economy. 
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was  sure  to  bring  upon  him.1  A century  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  military  spirit  of  the  French  subjected  them  to 
still  greater  disgrace.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  showed  that  the  time 
is  long  since  passed,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  existed,  in  which  the 
genius  of  a single  man  can  permanently  change  the  face  of  the 
world. 

Chateaubriand,  directly  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d’Eughien,  threw  up  his  appointment  under  Napoleon.2  In  1815, 
France,  besides  supporting  the  army  of  occupation,  had  to  pay 
61,400,000/.3 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  imagination  revived,  and 
history,  under  Chateaubriand,  Barante,  and  Thierry,  become  an 
art , began  to  fall.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  with  a blunder. 
Because  men  had  loved  antiquity  too  little,  they  now  loved  it  too 
much  ; and  in  theology  we  have  De  Maistre  and  Lamennais.  On 
the  retrogressive  character  of  Napoleon’s  policy,  see  Comte, 
Philosophic  Positive,  v.  668,  669 ; vi.  386,  387.  Napoleon 
favoured  and  rewarded  Berthollet  and  Moreau,  the  great 
chemists.4  Sismondi5  says  that  Saint-Aulaire  in  1817  was  the  first 
who  took  a large  view  of  the  History  of  the  Fronde.  Whewell 6 
says  that  Lamoriguiere  “ was  one  of  the  first  ” wdio  attacked  “ the 
sensational  philosophy”  of  Locke  and  Condillac.  Even  in 
Flassan’s  great  work,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  franpaise,  the 
authorities  are  rarely  quoted.  Porter 7 says,  on  the  authority  of 
some  French  merchants,  that  it  was  not  till  “ towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Napoleon”  that  agriculture  and  industry  began  to 
make  head  against  the  military  spirit.  Georgel  died  in  1813, 
and  Napoleon’s  police  immediately  seized  on  his  manuscript 
Memoires,  which,  in  consequence,  were  not  published  till  1817.* 
I suspect  it  is  the  love  of  the  ancient  writers  which  makes  many 
French  historians  think  to  imitate  them  by  not  quoting  their 
authorities.  The  sixth  and  latter  half  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Georgel's 
Memoires  are  important  for  the  Life  of  Napoleon ; and  I have 
not  read  them.  Napoleon  was  very  disappointed  with  Laplace, 
whom  he  w*as  so  unwise  as  to  raise  to  office.9  Monteil’s  Histoire 
des  Franfais  des  Divers  £tats  is  rather  curious  than  valuable ; the 
author  never  generalises,  and  has  no  political  economy.  However, 

1 Alison’s  Europe,  vol.  xii.  p.  302.  1 Ibid.  vol.  xiii.  p.  201. 

s Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  99,  100. 

4 See  Thomson’s  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  150,  187,  18S. 

8 Histoire  des  Fran^ais.  tome  xxiv.  pp.  190,  191.  • 

* History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 

T Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

8 See  Georgel,  Memoires,  tome  i.  pp.  xxix,  xxx. 

9 See  Whe  well's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  291. 
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he  with  reason  complains 1 that  men  only  write  the  history  of  kings 
or  of  ecclesiastics.2  Monteil  tells  us  that  this  work  cost  him  more 
than  twenty  years’  labour ; and  yet  he  fancies  that  modern  history 
begins  with  the  fourteenth  century.  He  says3  that  the  four- 
teenth century  was  the  age  of  feudality  ; the  fifteenth  the  age  of 
independence  ; the  sixteenth  the  age  of  theology ; the  seventeenth 
of  the  arts ; the  eighteenth  of  reformers ; hut  that  “ les  siecles 
anterieures  ont  ete  comme  le  quatorzieme,  des  siecles  feodaux  ; 
ils  ont  ete  tous  enchaines,  tous  stationnaires,  tous  les  metnes.” 
Monteil  actually  supposes4  that  the  circulating  specie  in  France 
in  the  fourteenth  century  can  be  ascertained  by  the  prices  of 
clothes,  &c.,  and  above  all,  by  the  rates  of  the  daily  wages  of 
labour.  Sismondi 5 says  he  has  never  quoted  manuscripts.  He 
mistakes  the  use  of  history,  which  he  thinks  a moral  lesson.  He 
says  he  is  Protestant,  and  that  his  history  occupied  him  twenty- 
four  years.6  Alison  7 says  that,  in  the  French  Revolution,  men, 
being  indifferent  to  Christianity,  drew  their  notions  of  liberty 
from  Rome  and  Greece  ; hence,  I am  inclined  to  think,  some  of 
the  respect  which  the  French  now  have  for  classical  literature. 
The  French  law  against  primogeniture  is  absurd.  Even  the 
Americans  do  not  compel  a man  to  divide  his  property.8  Tocque- 
ville  says9  that  an  error  in  the  French  Revolution  was  that  it  not 
only  destroyed  the  power  of  the  king,  but  also  the  provincial 
institutions  ; thus  falling  into  the  error  of  being  both  republican 
and  centralizing.  See  however  pp.  307-9,  where  Tocqueville 
confesses  that  this  centralizing  spirit  is  not  entirely  the  work  of 
the  French  Revolution  ; for  that  it  was  begun  by  the  “ legistes  ” 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Tocqueville,  the  first  political 
writer  of  the  age,  announces  himself  a Catholic.10  Tocqueville  11 
shows  himself  ignorant  of  political  economy.  He  says  12  that  the 
civil  legislation  of  France  is  more  democratic  than  that  of 
America,  and  that  this  was  because  Napoleon  was  willing  to 
satisfy  the  democratic  passions  of  France  in  everything  except  his 
own  power ; and  willingly  allowed  such  principles  to  govern  the 
arrangements  of  property  and  families,  provided  it  was  not 
attempted  to  introduce  them  into  the  state.  Thus,  I think,  one 
great  cause  of  the  constant  disorder  in  France  is,  that  the  derno- 

1 Monteil,  Hist,  des  Frantjais  des  divers  j£tats,  tome  i.  p.  5.  See  also  tome  iv. 
p.  233. 

2 Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  6.  1 Ibid.  p.  6.  4 Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  256,  note. 

4 Hist,  des  Francj&is,  tome  xxix.  p.  511.  6 Ibid.  pp.  513,  516. 

1 History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

8 See  Tocqueville,  D6niocratic  en  Amerique,  tome  i.  p.  304. 

* Ibid.  p.  172.  »o  Ibid,  tome  iii.  p.  65. 

“ Ibid,  tome  v.  pp.  43,  45.  See  also  p.  237,  note.  ,s  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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cracy  of  civil  life  is  struggling  with  the  despotism  of  political 
life.  Tocqueville  says 1 that  in  France,  though  most  parties 
complain  of  the  government,  they  all  call  upon  the  government 
to  interfere  and  to  do  more  than  it  is  now  doin'*:.  Indeed, 
Tocqueville  says  that  in  every  country  centralization  is  increasing, 
and  the  state  gradually  absorbing  everything.1  Sismondi,  like 
most  of  the  French  historians,  knew  very  little  of  foreign  litera- 
ture. He  hardly  ever  quotes  our  State  Papers.  Ranke  9 truly 
says  that  the  fullest  account  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.  is  in 
Forbes’s  State  Papers,  and  these  Sismondi,  I think,  never  cites. 
Monteil,  who  [was}  after  all  merely  a learned  antiquary,  speaks 
with  the  greatest  disrespect  of  Voltaire.4  Even  Capefigue  takes 
large  views,  though,  like  De  Maistre  and  Lamennais,  he  was  a 
bigot.  He  has  well  seized  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
and  truly  says  that  the  Reformation  was  “ action,”  the  League 
“ reaction  ” ; and  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  “ transaction.”  See  bis 
admirable  remarks  in  Histoire  de  la  Reforme,  tome  viii.  pp.  325- 
3fi3.  Lamartine*  says,  “Napoleon  paya>  pendant  quinze  ans,  des 
ecrivains  et  des  journaux  charges  de  degrader,  de  salir,  et  de  nier 
le  genie  de  Voltaire.  II  haissait  ce  nom,  coinme  la  force  halt 
rintelligence.”  The  three  best  historians  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion are  Thiers,  Lamartine,  and  Mignet.  Of  these,  Thiers  rarely 
quotes  authorities  ; Lamartine  and  Mignet  never.  In  England, 
the  middle  ages  became  popular  because  we  disliked  antiquity  ; 
in  France,  from  military  associations ; in  Germany,  from  a love  of 
liberty.  Capefigue6  well  says  that  the  centralizing  spirit  of 
France  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  French  Academy  inter- 
fered with  language,  attempting  to  destroy  the  provincial  lan- 
guages, or  patois,  as  they  are  wrongly  called.  Napoleon  revived 
the  mischievous  example  of  Louis  XIV,  of  patronising  literature. 
Saint-Aulaire,  historian  and  ambassador.  Lamartine,  in  1848, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  ; Thiers,  Cousin,  Villemaiu. 
Saint-Aulaire 7 says  that  offices  were  greatly  increased  under  the 
French  kings,  because  it  was  profitable  to  sell  them.  He  adds 
that  under  Henry  IV.  Chancellor  Paulet  made  them  hereditary ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  there  were  40,000  of  them. 
Hallam 9 gives  an  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  French  writers 

' Democratic  en  Amerique,  tome  v.  p.  207. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  218,  225,  227,  228,  230,  241. 

3 Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

* See  Histoire  des  Fran<,-ais  des  divers  Etats,  tome  viii.  pp.  339-342. 

4 Histoire  des  Girondins,  tome  i.  p.  181. 

8 Richelieu,  Mazarin,  et  la  Fronde,  tome  ii.  p.  240. 

7 Histoire  de  la  Fronde,  tome  i.  p.  12. 

8 Constitutional  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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respecting  English  materials  for  their  own  history.  Lacretelle 
gives  accounts  of  literature  and  philosophy  and  of  political 
economy ; the  last  very  superficially.  His  account  of  art  and 
manners  is  miserable.1 


GREECE. 

Foreign  influence . — There  is  no  proof  of  “ very  early  settlements 
in  continental  Greece  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.”2 

The  Grecian  scales  for  weight  and  money  are  derived  from 
“ the  Chaldaean  priesthood  of  Babylon.”3  The  Greeks  certainly 
derived  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  their  u musical 
scale  from  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians  ” ; likewise  their  “ statical 
system  ” from  Assyrians.4 

Bunsen 5 says,  “ Whether  Plato  ever  was  in  Egypt  is  doubtful.” 
In  Asia,  experience  showed  that  animal  food  was  unwholesome ; 
hence  metempsychosis  into  animals.  In  Europe,  the  same 
doctrine,  but  confined  to  the  human  body.  Diodorus  Siculus6 
merely  says  the  Gauls  believed  that  “men’s  souls  are  immortal, 
and  that  there  is  a transmigration  of  them  into  other  bodies.” 
The  Greeks  arrested  by  that  vulgar  superstition  which  only  physical 
knowledge  can  destroy.  On  physical  geography  of  Greece  see 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vii.  61-74,  and  81-94. 

Man. — “ The  Hesiodic  theogony  gives  no  account  of  anything 
like  a creation  of  man,  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  idea  was 
much  entertained  in  the  legendary  verse. of  Greek  imagination; 
which  commonly  carries  back  the  present  men  by  successive 
generations  to  some  primitive  ancestor,  himself  sprung  from  the 
soil.”  7 And  (at  p.  598)  “the  intimate  companionship  and  the 
occasional  mistake  of  identity  between  gods  and  men  were  in  full 
harmony  with  their  reverential  retrospect.”  At  first  the  Greek 
artists  did  not  presume  to  represent  the  gods  as  beautiful ; and 
“ it  was  in  statues  of  men  that  genuine  ideas  of  beauty  were  first 
aimed  at,  and  in  part  attained,  from  whence  they  passed  after- 
wards to  the  statues  of  the  gods.”  This  was  in  b.c.  568-548.* 
The  first  “ architectural  monuments  ” are  B.c.  600-550.9  The 

1 3.acretelle,  Histoire  do  France  pendant  le  dixhuitieme  Si^cle,  tome  ii.  pp.  1,90 
126,  286,  287,  308,  329 ; tome  iii.  pp.  224,  238. 

1 Grote,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  354.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  425. 

' ♦ Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  285,  453,  454,  455;  vol.  iv.  102. 

4 Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  • Book  V.  cap.  ii.  Booth,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

' Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

• Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  133,  134,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  29.  • Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  131. 
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Argonautic  expedition  is  a legend  ; and  “ one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  widely-diffused  among  the  ancient  tales  of  Greece.*’  1 
The  siege  of  Troy  is  fabulous,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
ever  was  a Trojan  war.*  These  idle  stories  constituted  for  a time 
their  entire  knowledge.  “ These  myths,  or  current  stories,  the 
spontaneous  and  earliest  growth  of  the  Greek  mind,  constituted 
at  the  same  time  the  entire  intellectual  stock  of  the  age  to  which 
they  belonged.” 3 The  Greeks,  like  all  barbarians,  were  at  first 
eminently  and  exclusively  theological ; till  their  religion  took  a 
limited  form  in  consequence  of  the  curtailed  and  abridged 
physical  associations.  In  Greece  the  gods  were  exaggerated 
heroes  ; in  Asia,  the  heroes  were  curtailed  gods.  There  were  no 
revolting  miracles.  Volcanoes  and  earthquakes  rare  in  Greece  (?). 
The  “ return  of  the  Herakleids  ” is  fabulous.4  “ The  great 
mythical  hero  Theseus.” 5 They  placed  their  gods  on  Olympus, 
the  highest  mountain.  “ In  no  city  of  historical  Greece  did 
there  prevail  either  human  sacrifices  or  deliberate  mutilation, 
such  as  cutting  off  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  feet,  &c.,  or  castration, 
or  selling  of  children  into  slavery.”6  Cadmus  is  fabulous.7 
“ The  entire  nakedness  of  the  competition  at  Olympia  was 
adopted  from  the  Spartan  practice,  seemingly  in  14th  Olympiad."8 
Now  arose  a love  of  discussion  and  oratory  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  world.9  The  Fates,  or  Mceroo,  are  usually  represented  as 
superior  to  the  gods ; and  when  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  blamed 
the  Delphian  god  for  deceiving  him,  “ the  god  condescending  to 
justify  himself  by  the  lips  of  the  priestess,  replied,  4 Not  even  a 
god  can  escape  his  destiny.’  ” 10  Now  were  seen  the  first  demo- 
cracies of  which  we  have  any  account  in  history  ; the  beginning 
of  that  power  of  the  people  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable  vicis- 
situdes, has,  on  the  whole,  steadily  increased  in  Europe  alone , 
and  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it.  For  the  first  time  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  were  separated,  and  by  the 
division  of  labour  both  were  improved. u No  human  sacrifices.12 
In  Grecian  religion  none  of  the  ferocity  of  Asia  and  America ; 
but  the  gods  are  mild  and  even  jocular.  The  Greek  love  of  man 

1 Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

2 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  386,  435;  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  460. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  404.  4 Ibid.  p.  29. 

6 Ibid.  pp.  337,  338,  and  on  eunuchs,  see  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

7 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 

* Ibid.  pp.  338,  445  ; vol.  ix.  p.  368.  * Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  373. 

10  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  259,  262,  263.  And  so  in  Homer,  see  Mure’s  Greek  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  472. 

" Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  23,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  477,  478,  497. 

12  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  218.  But  see  Mure’s  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  283, 
and  Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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appears  from  the  fact  that  even  the  best  of  them  only  studied 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine ; but  no  botany  nor  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  nor  geology.  In  Asia,  the  fofces  of  nature  were  too 
disproportioned  to  the  forces  of  man.  No  public  oratory  before 
Greece.  It  was  not  till  the  Greek  mind  reacted  on  Asia  that  the 
notion  of  divine  incarnation  in  the  form  of  man  was  able  to  ari?e, 
and  what  shows  the  true  origin  is  that  Christianity,  founded  on 
this  notion,  made  all  its  great  conquests  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia 
has  always  been  an  exotic.  The  Greeks  had  smaller  temples, 
partly  from  a contracted  religion,  and  partly  from  a smaller 
command  of  labour.  Grote  says,’  44  The  fifth  century  B.c.  is  the 
first  century  of  democracy  at  Athens,  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.” 
Greece  is  the  first  country  where  we  find  historians.  The 
Athenians  never  tortured  to  death  enemies  or  malefactors,  but 
killed  the  latter  painlessly  by  a cup  of  hemlock.2  Nor  would 
they  mutilate  the  bodies  of  the  slain  in  battle.3  At  Athens  the 
theatre  held  30,000  persons,  and  at  first  everyone  had  to  pay  for 
admission ; but  Pericles  arranged  that  the  poor  should  enter  free.4 
On  slavery,  see  Grote,  iv.  p.  9;  and  vii.  p.  542.  Greeks  “knew 
no  distinction  of  caste.”5  Homer  does  not  mention  a future  state 
of  happiness,  but  only  of  punishment.6  Mure 7 strangely  denies 
that  Hesiod  really  believed  in  the  existence  of  Pandora  and  Pro- 
metheus. Venus  fell  in  love  with  “ the  young  Dardanian  prince 
Anchises,”8  and  the  fruit  of  this  intrigue  was  iEneas.9 

“In  so  far  as  the  face  of  the  interior  country  was  concerned, 
it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  been  disposed  from  the  beginning  to 
keep  the  population  of  Greece  socially  and  politically  disunited" 10 
— i.e.  by  mountains  and  want  of  navigable  rivers.  Grote  n says 
that  in  Greece,  as  in  Switzerland,  mountain  barriers  made 
conquest  more  difficult,  not  only  from  foreigners,  but  among 
themselves ; hence,  44  it  also  kept  them  politically  disunited,  and 
perpetuated  their  separate  autonomy,”  and  44  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  self-governing  towns  appears  more  marked 
among  the  Greeks  than  elsewhere ; and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  they  owe  it  in  a considerable  degree  to  the  multitude 
of  insulating  boundaries  which  the  configuration  of  their  country 
presented.”  12  This  breaking  up  into  states  is  common  to  the 
Germans,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  intellectual  superiority. 

' Hist,  of  Greeco,  vol.  viii.  p.  462.  1 Ibid.  vol.  ix.  pp.  13,  14. 

* Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  563.  * Ibid.  vol.  viii.  pp.  438,  439.  441. 

4 Mure,  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

6 J bid.  vol.  i.  p.  496.  T Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

8 Ibid.  p.  345.  9 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  137. 

'•  Grote’ 8 Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  11  Ibid.  pp.  298,  299. 

13  Ibid.  p.  299. 
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“ From  the  mountains  between  Acliaia  and  Arcadia  numerous 
streams  flow  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  but  few  of  them  are 
perennial,  and  the  whole  length  of  coast  is  represented  as 
harbourless.”  1 “ Political  disunion — sovereign  authority  within 

the  city  walls  thus  formed  a settled  maxim  in  the  Greek  mind. 

V 

The  relation  between  one  city  and  another  was  an  international 
relation,  not  a relation  subsisting  between  members  of  a common 
political  aggregate.”  2 At  different  times,  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
Thebes  vainly  attempted  centralization.  The  mountains  were 
not  so  large  as  to  excite  fear.  They  were  numerous  enough  to 
diminish  fear  by  frequency,  while  Asiatic  civilization  has  always 
sought  the  table-land  skirted  by  mountains.  The  states  of 
Greece  pressed  together  from  within , and  hating  each  other  from 
without,  were,  from  a sense  of  danger,  as  much  as  from  ignorance, 
forced  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  own  city.  Hence 
that  patriotism  which,  like  every  other  virtue  when  predominant, 
is  a vice  ; and  hence  the  meddlesome  and  protective  character  of 
their  government,  which  was  most  shown  in  Sparta,  where  nature 
had  more  isolated  the  people  than  in  Athens.  Neither  Boeotia 
nor  Thessaly,  the  two  most  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  could  reach 
civilization  ; they  were  too  out  of  the  way,  and  Lacedaemon  was 
too  removed  from  other  coasts,  but  Athens  was  familiarized  to 
risk  by  her  greater  proximity  to  Asia  Minor,  and  above  all  by  the 
easy  access  of  Euboea.  Grote 3 says  the  danger  of  the  Persian 
invasion  gave  rise  to  the  first  union  of  Greece  ; but  this  was  only 
a political  union.  The  difficulty  of  communication  kept  the 
states  separate,  and  therefore  Greece  independent.  Custine 4 says 
of  the  Russians,  “ La  tranquillite  se  maintient  chez  ce  peuple  par 
la  lenteur  et  la  difficult^  des  communications.”  Mure 5 says  the 
independence  of  the  different  states  “ was  fostered  by  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  which  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
separate  principalities,  and  interposed  barriers  against  mutual 
encroachment.”  Hence  too  the  Greeks,  unlike  every  other 
people,  not  only  preserved  their  national  dialects,  but  so  cherished 
them  as  to  cultivate  them  for  literary  purposes.6  Hence,  also, 
until  “ the  Alexandrian  period,”  they  had  “ no  common  national 
era  for  the  computation  of  time.” 7 

1 Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  615. 

2 Ibid.  p.  340.  See  also  rol.  iv.  p.  68;  vol.  vi.  pp.  43,  312;  vol.  vii.  p.  397; 
vol.  ix.  p.  279 ; vol.  x.  pp.  14,  71,  75 ; vol.  xi.  p.  286. 

2 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  428,  429,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  78,  79. 

4 La  Russie,  vol.  iv.  p.  214, 

5 Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

* Ibid.  pp.  117,  118;  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 

1 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  74,  75. 
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Women. — Castration  and  polygamy  unknown.1  The  Spartan  [ 
law  forbad  early  marriages.2  “Plutarch  (Agis,  c.  4)  dwells  espe- 
cially upon  the  increasing  tendency  to  accumulate  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  women”  (of  Sparta);  and  “Aristotle  (Politik,  ii. 

6,  6)  mentions  ‘a  peculiar  sympathy  and  yielding  disposition 
towards  women  in  the  Spartan  mind.’”3  In  the  mythical  times  of 
Greece  women  seem  to  have  had  more  influence  than  afterwards  ; 
though  even  then  a man  bought  his  wife  by  making  presents  to 
her  parents.4  Both  then  and  in  “ historical  Greece  ” female  slaves 
were  worse  treated  than  male  ones.5  However,  even  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  “ Polygamy  appears  to  be  ascribed  to  Priam  >ut  to  no 
one  else,  Iliad,  xxi.  88.”6  Aristotle  says  that  at  Spar  “it  was 
the  practice  to  give  a large  dowry  when  a rich  man’?  daughter 
married.”7  This  assertion  is  contradicted  by  Plutarc  \,  -Elian, 
and  Justin:  but,  as  Grote  says,8  Aristotle’s  authority  is  superior. 

In  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  a dowry  was  given  with  wives.9 
“ Elpinike,  the  sister  of  Kimon,”  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  “ seems 
to  have  played  an  active  part  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  day/' 10 

Aspasia,  mistress  of  the  great  Pericles,  was  a highly  accom- 
plished woman  of  the  class  called  “ Heterse,  or  courtezans;”  her 
conversation  secured  her  the  visits  of  Socrates.11  Grote  says,l?  that 
at  Athens  “ the  free  citizen  women  lived  in  strict,  and  almost 
oriental  recluseness,  as  well  after  being  married  as  when  single. 
Everything  which  concerned  their  lives,  their  happiness,  or  their 
rights,  was  determined  or  managed  for  them  by  male  relatives : 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  mental  culture  and 
accomplishments.” 13  Alcibiades  received  with  his  wife  “a  large 
dowry  of  ten  talents.” 14  Cyrus,  in  the  time  of  the  “ Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,”  had  with  him  as  mistress  an  accomplished 
Phokaean  lady  named  Milto. 15 

Xeuophon  16  mentions  that  in  the  time  of  Agesilaus,  King  of 
Sparta,  a woman  of  great  influence  lived  at  Anton  (“  a Laconian 
town  on  the  frontier  towards  Arcadia  and  Triphylia  ”),  who  “ spread 
disaffection  among  all  the  Lacedemonians  who  came  thither,  old 
as  well  as  young.”17  In  Sparta  women  had  more  influence  than 
anywhere  else.18 


1 Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

* Ibid.  p.  513.  also  pp.  507,  508. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  132,  133. 

T Ibid.  pp.  525,  540. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 

" Ibid.  vol.  vi.  pp.  133,  134  ; vol.  viii.  p.  449. 


5 Ibid.  p.  510. 

* Ibid.  p.  112. 

0 Ibid.  p.  113. 

* Ibid.  p.  545. 

10  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p. 
Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p. 


11  See  also  Mure’s  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  43,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 

14  Grote,  vol.  vii.  p.  44.  15  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p. 

'*  Xenophon,  Hellon.  iii.  3,  8.  ,T  Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  349. 

14  Mure’s  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  voL  iii.  p.  76. 
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Sappho  flourished  b.c.  600,  and  a little  later ; and  “ so  highly 
did  Plato  value  her  intellectual,  as  well  as  her  imaginative  en- 
dowments, that  he  assigned  her  the  honours  of  sage  as  well  as 
poet ; and  familiarly  entitled  her  the  tenth  muse.” 1 “ There  can 
be  no  better  evidence  of  her  surpassing  fame  and  popularity  than 
the  fact  of  her  having  figured  as  a favourite  heroine  of  the  comic 
drama  of  Athens,  to  a greater  extent,  it  would  appear,  than  any 
other  histor  al  personage  upon  record.  Mention  occurs  of  not 
less  than  six  comedies  under  the  name  of  Sappho ; and  her 
history,  rea1  or  imaginary,  furnished  materials  to  nearly  as  many 
more.”  2 ( 'e  was  a native  of  Lesbos,  a large  island  in  the  ^Egean, 
south  of  roas  and  west  of  Pergamos).  Cleobulus  flourished 
b.c.  586,  £ id  his  daughter  Eumetes,  surnamed  Cleobuline,  was 
celebrated  1 for  poetical  talent,  especially  in  the  composition  of 
metrical  enigmas.  The  composition  of  such  epigrammatic  riddles 
appears  to  have  been  from  an  early  period  a favourite  occupation 
of  the  Greek  literary  ladies,”  and  this  practice  is  ridiculed  by 
several  “Attic  dramatists.” 3 

For  the  first  (?)  time  women  play  a great  part  in  religion. 
Diana  for  chastity,  Minerva  for  accomplishments.  Sir  W.  Jones 
in  his  Commentary  on  Isseus,  says,  that  among  the  Athenians 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  dowries  were  so  general 
that  “a  suspicion  of  illegitimacy  was  cast  upon  girls  who  were 
married  with  a small  fortune  in  proportion  to  the  estate  of  their 
fathers.” 4 * Diodorus  Siculus  6 notices  how  the  Pvthian  oracle  was 
always  delivered  by  women.  In  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Mythology 6 
it  is  said  of  Plato’s  lectures  at  Athens,  “ Even  women  are  said  to 
have  attached  themselves  to  him  as  his  disciples.” 7 When  Greek 
women  married,  their  fathers  gave  presents  with  them.8  Plato 
in  his  Republic,9  lays  it  down  that  women  are  to  be  well  educated 
and  take  a share  in  the  functions  of  the  state ; and  this  he  repeats 
in  Timteus,10  and  also  in  the  Laws.11  In  the  Laws12  a man  is  ordered 
to  bequeath  some  of  his  property  to  his  daughters.  At  book  xi. 
chap.  xiv.  p.  496,  “ Let  a free  woman  be  allowed  to  bear  witness, 
and  appear  as  counsel  if  she  is  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and 
obtain  by  lot  a trial,  if  she  is  unmarried ; but,  if  her  husband  is 
living,  let  her  be  allowed  to  be  a witness  only.”  In  book  ix. 

1 Mures  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 

2 Ibid.  p.  275.  1 Ibid.  391.  * Jones’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  204,  205 

4 Book  XVI.  chap.  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  By  Booth.  6 Vol.  iii.  p.  394. 

7 I)iog.  Laert.  lib.  c.  Comp.  Olympiod. 

* Herodotus,  Book  VI.  chap,  cxxii.  p.  399. 

9 Book  V.  chap,  v,  vi.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  140.  10  Chap.  ii.  vol.  p.  320. 

" Book  VII.  chap.  xi.  vol.  v.  pp.  277,  249. 

12  Book  XI.  chap.  vii.  vol.  v.  p.  474. 
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chap.  ix.  p.  379,  the  same  penalty  is  inflicted  if  a wife  kills  her 
liusband  or  if  the  husband  kills  his  wife  ; and,  in  reference  to  slaves 
it  is  said,1  the  laws  are  to  be  the  same  for  men  as  for  women.  In 
the  Republic  2 * women  are  to  marry  at  twenty,  men  at  thirty;  but 
in  the  Laws  3 M the  marriageable  age  of  a female  ” is  fixed  at  from 
sixteen  to  twenty;  and  at  p.  148, 4 * men  are  to  marry  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five.  See  a’ eulogy  of  Aspasia  in  Menexemus;4  and  (at 
p.  551)  Burgess  says  in  a note,  “ amongst  the  ancients  not  a few 
women,  such  as  Aspasia  and  Diotima,  and  others,  were  given  to 
philosophy ; a list  of  whom  has  been  collected  by  Menage,  and 
appended  to  his  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius.” 

Progress. — Like  other  barbarians,  they  were  at  first  purely 
theological.  “ Anaxagoras  and  other  astronomers  incurred  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  for  dispersonifying  Helios  and  trying  to 
assign  invariable  laws  to  the  solar  phenomena.  . . . Physical 
astronomy  was  both  new  and  accounted  impious  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.”6  See  also  p.  498,  where  Grote  quotes 
Xenophon  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  “ Physics 
and  astronomy  belonged  to  the  divine  class  of  phenomena  in  which 
human  research  was  insane,  fruitless,  and  impious.”  “Men  whose 
minds  were  full  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  called  Hesiod,  in 
contempt,  the  poet  of  the  Helots.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
is  certainly  a remarkable  proof  of  the  tendency  of  Greek  poetry 
towards  the  present  and  the  positive.” 7 Xenophanes,  Thales,  and 
Pythagoras,  were  the  three  “ who  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  mra,  first  opened  up  those  veins  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy which  occupied  afterwards  so  large  a portion  of  Greek 
intellectual  energy.” 8 They  first  threw  off  the  theological  supre- 
macy.9 This  went  on  until  Socrates,  “ who  laid  open  all  ethical 
and  social  doctrines  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason.10  “The  Milesian 
Thales,”  b.c.  640,  550,  was  “ the  first  man  to  depart  both  in  letter 
and  spirit  from  the  Hesiodic  Theogony;”  and  he  founded  the 
“ Ionic  philosophy,  which  is  considered  as  lasting  from  his  time 
down  to  that  of  Socrates.”  11  He  introduced  the  “scientific  study 
of  nature.”  12 

Hippo  came  next.13  Contemporary  with  Thales  Anaximander 

1 Book  IX.  chap.  xvii.  p.  403. 

2 Book  V.  chap.  ix.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

I Book  VI.  chap,  xxiii.  vol.  v.  pp.  248,  249. 

* Plato's  Works,  voL  v.  p.  148,  and  see  p.  126.  * Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  ISO. 

• Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  466,  467. 

T Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  487,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  101.  • Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  493. 

9 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  156;  vol.  iv.  pp.  129,  621,  525;  vol.  viii.  p.  468. 

10  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  129;  vol.  viii.  pp.  466,  467,  573,  677. 

II  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  611.  12  Ibid.  p.  516.  11  Ibid.  p.  517. 
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tended  to  same  direction.1  In  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries, 
B.c.,  music  and  poetry  conjoined  were  the  only  intellectual 
manifestation  known  among  the  Greeks.2  “ The  interval  between 
776-560,  is  a remarkable  expansion  of  Grecian  genius  in  the 
creation  of  their  elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  choric,  and  gnomic 
poetry.” 3 “The  poetry  of  Alkaus  is  the  more  worthy  of  note  as 
it  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  employment  of  the  muse  in 
actual  political  warfare,  and  shows  the  increased  hold  which  that 
motive  was  acquiring  on  the  Grecian  mind.”4  Grote  says,5 
“ /Esehylus  and  Sophocles  exhibit  the  same  spontaneous  and  un- 
inquiring faith  as  Pindar  in  the  legendary  antiquities  of  Greece 
taken  as  a whole ; but  they  allow  themselves  greater  license  as  to 
the  details.”  AEschylus  takes  the  old  mythical  views  of  which 
Euripides  was  accused  of  vulgarising,  and  between  the  two  is 
Sophocles,  in  whom  “ we  find  indications  that  a more  predomi- 
nant sense  of  artistic  perfection  is  allowed  to  modify  the  harsher 
religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic.”  This  is  well  noted  in  Schle- 
gel's  Dramatic  Literature.6  The  great  dramatic  development 
took  place  just  after  the  expulsion  of  Xeres.  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  the  followers  of  iEschylus,  who  himself  was  “ the 
creator  of  the  tragic  drama,  or  at  least  the  first  who  rendered  it 
illustrious.  . . . Sophocles  gained  his  first  victory  over  ^Eschylus 
in  468,  b.c.  : the  first  exhibition  of  Euripides  was  in  455,  b.c.”  7 
Grote8  says  .(Esehylus  is  altogether  ideal.  “ In  Sophocles  there  is 
a closer  approach  to  reality  and  common  life,  . . . but  when  we 
advance  to  Euripides  the  ultra-natural  sublimity  of  the  legendary 
characters  disappears ; love  and  compassion  are  invoked  to  a 
degree  which  rfSschylus  would  have  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  heroic  person.”  Aristophanes  (whose  “earliest 
comedy”  was  exhibited  b.c.  427) 9 was  a still  greater  lover  of 
common , and  even  vulgar  life.  Even  Socrates  took  superstitious 
views,  and  opposed  physical  study  as  impious.10  Solon,  who 
flourished  b.c.  594,  put  forward  his  views  in  “ easy  metre,’’  for 
“there  was  at  that  time  no  Greek  prose  writing.”  11  Herodotus, 
though  “ a thoroughly  pious  man,”  takes  a more  profane  view  than 
Homer,  Hesiod,  or  even  Solon.”12  In  Thucydides  we  see  views 
even  more  mundane  than  in  Herodotus,  for  he  treats  the  mythical 
heroes  as  mere  men,  whose  acts  he  freely  criticises  by  a human 


1 Grote’ s Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  520. 


2 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 


* Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  99. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  518,  519. 

• Ibid.  p.  442. 

10  Ibid.  pp.  577,  578,  673. 

12  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  535,  539. 


Ibid.  p.  122.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  510. 

T Ibid.  vol.  viii.  pp.  434,  437. 

• Ibid.  p.  451. 

11  Ibid.  voL  iii.  p.  119. 
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standard.1  Grote  2 compares  with  Herodotus  “ the  more  positive 
and  practical  genius  of  Thucydides.”  Before  Herodotus  men 
were  too  absorbed  in  the  wonderful  and  religious  to  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  record  the  history  of  human  actions.  Greece 
was  the  first  country  that  ever  produced  historians ; and  this  was 
an  immense  step,  though  their  merit  has  been  overrated  and  their 
credulity  was  childish.  Mure 3 says  that  before  b.c.  560,  “ poetry 
continued  to  be  the  only  cultivated  branch  of  composition.” 
Mure4  well  says  that  lyric  poetry  is  more  “ subjective  ” or  “prac- 
tical ” than  epic.  No  epic  poet  selects  his  subject  from  present 
events,  but  always  refers  to  the  mysterious  past.  On  the  other 
hand  lyric  poets  take  common  subjects,  and  always  allude  to 
themselves.  In  Hesiod  as  compared  to  Homer,  we  first  find  a 
lyric  tendency.5  Lyric  poetry  was  chiefly  encouraged  by  Sparta, 
the  only  state  whose  armies  were  “always  regulated  by  musical 
performances,”  but  the  Spartans  were  not  themselves  “ distin- 
guished either  as  poets  or  musicians.”6  The  first  lyric  poets  are 
Callinus  of  Ephesus,  and  Archilochus.7  “ In  Homer  the  man  is 
completely  absorbed  in  the  poet ; in  Archilochus  the  poet  exists 
but  in  the  man.”8  Contemporary  with  Archilochus  is  Simonides 
of  Amorgos.9  Aleman,  “ the  last  of  the  more  illustrious  masters 
of  the  Spartan  school  of  lyric  poetry”  flourished  b.c.  670,  fill.10 
Sappho, n b.c.  550,  500.  Solon  connects  “the  poetical  and  intel- 
lectual age  of  Greece,”  and  is  “the  first  extant  author  of  Attic 
prose  composition.”  He  was  a poet ; but,  “ as  a general  rule  the 
poet  is  absorbed  in  the  philosopher  and  statesman.”12  In  b.c.  535, 
i.e.  twenty  years  after  his  death,  “ dramatic  entertainments  were 
first  introduced  into  Athens.” 13  The  Seven  Sages,  “ all  more 
celebrated  as  philosophers  or  statesmen  than  as  poets.”  14  No 
people  have  been  so  little  influenced  by  others : therefore  ive  can- 
in  them  best  learn  the  normal  march  of  the  mind . In  Greece  for 
the  first  time  we  find  something  like  history;  and  I will  trace 
the  steps  through  which  the  national  intellect  passed  before 
reach i ng  history. 

The  oldest  religious  sanctuary  was  “ in  the  north,  established, 
as  usual,  in  the  early  ages  of  paganism,  on  the  loftiest  mountain 
ridge  of  the  district  preferred.  This  sanctuary  was  the  oracle  of 
the  Great  Dodonaean  Jove  in  the  rugged  highlands  of  Thes- 

1 Grote’s  Hi6t.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  540,  541.  2 Ibid.  rol.  vi.  p.  415. 

3 Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  See  also  p.  168. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  3,  5.  4 Ibid.  pp.  5,  231.  8 Ibid.  pp.  46,  49. 

7 Ibid.  pp.  131,  134.  * Ibid.  p.  156.  9 Ibid.  pp.  173,  174. 

10  Ibid.  p.  198.  " Ibid.  p.  275.  12  Ibid.  pp.  344,  345,  362 

13  Ibid.  p.  359.  14  Ibid.  p.  377. 
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protia.”  1 Doric  was  “ the  favourite  language  of  the  higher 
branches  of  lyric  composition,  and  of  the  primitive  schools  of 
philosophy,  . . . while  the  new  Ionic  and  Attic  were  preferred  in 
elegy,  satire,  the  drama,  and  more  popular  departments  of  prose  ; ” 
and  Herodotus,  though  “a  native  of  the  Dorian  Halicarnassus, 
prefers  the  Ionic  for  the  composition  of  his  history;”  because  the 
Attic  was  not  yet  popular;  though  a little  later  its  employment 
by  Thucydides  gained  for  it  “ an  almost  universal  preference  in 
every  branch  of  prose  composition.”  2 

The  Attic  dialect  now  continued  to  progress,  and  by  the  en- 
couragement of  Philip  of  Macedon,  became  “ the  classical  dialect 
of  the  whole  Hellenic  world.”3  “The  old  poetic  Ionic  or 
Homeric  ” soon  fell  into  disuse ; but  “ the  later  Ionic  is  the 
source  whence  the  classical  Attic  of  Thucydides  and  Plato  de- 
rived its  origin.” 4 Mure  says,5  “ With  the  exception  of  a few 
obscure  Italiote  or  Sicilian  writers,  who  adhered  to  their  native 
Doric,  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  every  district  of  Greece 
seem  to  have  written  in  Ionic  prior  to  the  ascent  ancy  of  the 
Attic  dialect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  b.c.”  The 
fashion  set  by  the  Ionian  Hecatoeus  was  followed  by  the  iEolian 
Hellanicus,  and  the  Dorian  Herodotus.”6  In  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia it  is  said  of  the  Dorians,  “ Their  first  settlement  was  in 
Phthiotis  in  the  time  of  Deucalion ; the  next  under  Dorres 
in  Hestiaeotis,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ; the  third  on 
Mount  Pindus,  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cadmeans 
from  Hestiaeotis  ....  the  migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the 
Peloponnese,  which  is  generally  called  the  Return  of  the  Descen- 
dants of  Hercules,  is  expressly  stated  to  have  occurred  eighty 
years  after  the  Trojan  War,  i.e.  in  1104  b.c.  (Thucyd.  i.  12).” 
Their  religion  rose  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Greece  and  on  the 
highest  mountains.  Heyne  says  that  “ Homer  always  calls  the 
Muses  Olympian,  and  that  the  Homeric  gods  are  the  Olympian 
and  no  others.”7  “ A careful  survey  of  the  passages  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  in  which  Olympos  occurs,  will  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Achaeans  held  the  Thessalian  Olympos,  the  highest  mountain 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  to  be  the  abode  of  their  gods.”3 
“The  Greeks  of  the  early  ages  regarded  the  lofty  Thessalian 
mountain  named  Olympos  as  the  dwelling  of  their  gods.” 9 As 
civilization  descended  south  it  became  still  more  human , and 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  east , where  Athens  was  accessible 


1 Mure’s  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  rol.  i.  p.  38. 
* Ibid.  pp.  125,  126. 

4 Ibid.  p.  114. 

7 Keigktley,  p.  17-  * Ibid.  p.  38. 


* Ibid.  pp.  121,  122. 

* Ibid.  rol.  ir.  pp.  112,  117. 

* Ibid.  p.  523,  et  seq. 

9 Ibid.  p.  72. 
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and  nature  feeble.  Keightley  1 says  of  Homer,  “The  practice  of 
assigning  birthplaces  on  earth  to  the  gods  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  in  his  age.”  “ Pieria,  in  Macedonia,  is  said  by  Hesiod 
(Theog.  53)  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses ; and  every- 
thing relating  to  them  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  of 
the  worship  and  knowledge  of  these  goddesses  having  come  from 
the  north  into  Hellas.2  Almost  all  the  mountains,  grots,  and 
springs  from  which  they  have  derived  their  appellations,  or  which 
were  sacred  to  them  are,  we  may  observe,  in  Macedonia,  Thessaly, 
or  Bceotia.  Such  are  the  mountains  Pirnpla?,  Pindos,  Parnassos, 
Helicon,  the  founts  Hippocrene,  Aganippe,  Leibethron,  Castalia, 
and  the  Corycian  cave.” 3 

Writing  was  known  in  Greece  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century 
b.c.,  but  “ the  first  successful  essay  in  popular  prose  literature 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  sixth  century  B.c.”4 5  Herodotus  first 
infused  life  and  method  into  history,' but  the  “first  Greek  his- 
torian of  real  events  was  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  b.c.  500-450.” 6 
Also  Acusilaus  and  Pherecydes.7  But  the  first  'proper  historian  is 
Scylax.8  Hecataeus  (b.c.  520,  479)  is  the  only  one  Herodotus 
quotes;9  of  Homer  and  Herodotus  Mure  says,10  “The  one  is 
the  perfection  of  epic  poetry,  the  other  the  perfection  of  epic 
prose.”  At  pp.  352,  389  [vol.  iv.],  Mure  has  collected  ample 
evidence  of  that  miserable  credulity  of  Herodotus  which  some 
writers  affect  to  deny.  He  had  in  truth  too  much  of  the  poet. 
He  lived  to  late  into  the  fifth — perhaps  into  the  fourth  century.11 
He  was  born  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria.12 

Sea. — “ Of  the  Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  manifested  in 
Homer.  . . . The  strong  sense  of  the  danger  of  the  sea  expressed 
by  the  poet  Hesiod.”13  However,  says  Grote  (vol.  ii.  p.  152), 
“ The  extension  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  is  manifested  by 
a comparison  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems : in  respect 
to  knowledge  of  places  and  countries — the  latter  being  probably 
referable  to  dates  between  b.c.  740  and  b.c.  640.” 

The  Greek  coast  is  full  of  indentations — a fact  well  pointed 
out  by  Strabo  (ii.  293);  and  “Cicero  notices  emphatically  both 
the  general  maritime  accessibility  of  Grecian  towns,  and  the  effect 
of  that  circumstance  on  Grecian  character;”14  and  other  ancients 

1 Keightley,  p.  159. 

2 Buttmann,  Mytholog.  vol.  i.  p.  293  ; Voss,  Myth.  Book  IV.  chap.  iii. ; Muller, 

Orchom.  p.  381  ; Proleg.  p.  219. 

* Keightley,  p.  159.  4 Mure’s  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  51. 

5 Ibid.  p.  74.  * Ibid.  pp.  72.  164,  168.  7 Ibid.  pp.  133,  134. 

• Ibid.  p.  139.  • Ibid.  pp.  140,  141.  10  Ibid.  p.  242. 

" Ibid.  p.  245.  12  Ibid.  pp.  218,  249. 

•*  Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137. 


14  Ibid.  p.  295. 
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observe  that  maritime  habits  enlivened  the  imagination,  and  gave 
a greater  tolerance  of  feeling  towards  strange  customs  and  readi- 
ness to  receive  them  ;l  hence  Lacedemonian  stability  and  Athenian 
versatility.*  Euboea  “is  separated  from  Bceotia  at  one  point  by  a 
straight  so  narrow  that  the  two  were  connected  by  a bridge.*’3 
Solon,  b.c.  594,  was  the  first  great  reformer  ;4  and  he,  in  his  busi- 
ness as  a merchant,  had  “ visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia.”5 
“ It  is  rare  to  find  a genuine  Greek  colony  established  at  any 
distance  from  the  sea.”6  Greek  ships  always  kept  in  sight  of  the 
coast.7  Themistocles  changed  Athens  “ from  a land  power  into  a 
sea  power.”  8 Athens,  the  only  maritime  power,  was  the  most  in- 
tellectual; and  her  intellectual  splendour  accompanied  or  directly 
succeeded  her  conversion  into  a sea  power. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Thucydides  “ reckons  the  sea  as  a 
portion  of  the  Athenian  territory ; and  even  the  portion  of  sea 
near  to  Peloponnesus — much  more  that  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.” 9 

JEgean  and  Adriatic  seas  both  narrow , hence  encouraged  men 
to  navigate,  for  in  those  barbarous  ages  they  dared  not  lose  sight 
of  the  coast.  And,  though  sailors  are  more  superstitious  than  me- 
chanics, or  even  than  soldiers,  still  they  are  less  so  than  shepherds; 
besides,  new  ideas  were  brought  in,  and  the  friction  of  minds. 
Thucydides  10  says,  “ The  whole  Laconian  coast  is  a high  projecting 
cliff,  where  it  fronts  the  Sicilian  and  Cretan  seas,”  and  was  so 
generally  inaccessible  that  “ the  only  portion  of  the  coast  of  La- 
conia where  a maritime  invader  could  do  much  damage,  was  in 
the  interior  of  the  Laconic  Gulf,  near  Helos,  Gythium,  &c.,  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  plain  portion  of  the  coast  of  Laconia.”11 
Grote  12  says,  in  the  fourth  century,  B.c.,  “ Sparta  had  no  6eamen 
except  constrained  Helots  or  paid  foreigners  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i. 
13,  12).”  Among  the  Egyptians  “sea  voyages  were  looked  upon 
as  sacrilegious.” 13  Mure  u says  that  the  Athenians  represented  the 
“ intellect  of  Greece,  but  wanted  imagination  ” : and  from  Homer 
to  b.c.  560,  when  we  find  “ in  every  other  part  of  Greece  brilliant 
displays  of  imaginative  genius,  Attica  cannot  boast  of  a single 
genuine  development  of  native  poetical  talent.*’ 15  This  was  owing 
to  “ the  ascendant  of  the  intellectual  over  the  imaginative  facul- 
ties in  that  particular  modification  of  the  Greek  mind  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Athenians.” 16  So  that  their  development  had  to 


I Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  297. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  217.  * Ibid.  p.  118. 

6 Ibid.  p.  238.  1 Ibid.  pp.  476,  477. 

• Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  329.  10  IV.  54. 

II  Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  pp.  500,  501. 
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11  Ibid.  pp.  7,  8. 
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* Ibid.  p.  119. 
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12  Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  57. 
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wait  for  an  age  of  prose.1  I think  Asia  produced  no  great  prose 
writers.  This  first  happened  in  Greece — the  first  country  that 
possessed  historians.  The  first  Greek  prose  is  on  geography,2 
and  the  two  first  writers  on  geography  were  Anaximander  and 
Hecataeus,  both  natives  of  Miletus,  “ a city  distinguished  for  the 
zeal  and  extent  of  her  colonial  undertakings.”  Anaximander  in- 
vented maps;  and  Hecataeus,  his  “younger  contemporary”  (b.c.  520, 
479)  “is  distinguished  both  as  a geographer  and  historian,  and  is 
the  first  Greek  prose  author  who  obtained  popularity  or  celebrity 
as  a national  classic.”3  Hecataeus  was  a great  traveller;4  and, 
Mure  says,5  “ The  earliest  Greek  author  of  a prose  work  deserving 
the  name  of  historical  in  the  better  sense,  is  the  geographer 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,  a town  of  the  Halicarnassian  territory ; who 
may  also  rank  (521,  485)  as  one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  Greek 
navigators.”  Mure  says,6  “ The  Aigean  sea,  narrow,  studded  with 
islands  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.”  For  summary  of 
the  travels  of  Herodotus,  see  Mure,  vol.  iv.  pp.  246-248.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus7  says,  “ It  is  no  wonder  to  see  a man  marry,  but  to 
see  him  twice  marry.  For  it  is  safer  and  more  advisable  for  a 

V 

man  to  expose  himself  twice  to  the  dangers  of  the  seas  than  to 
the  hazards  of  a second  wife.”  In  Gorgias,  chap.  51,  Socrates 
takes  for  granted  that  no  one  could  go  on  the  sea  for  pleasure,  but 
only  to  make  money. 


DECLINE  OF  GREECE  AND  DIVERGENCE  OF  HIGHER 

AND  LOWER  INTELLECTS. 

Aided  by  circumstances,  [as]  I shall  trace  in  another  work,  the 
Greek  thinkers  soon  outstripped  the  observers ; and  when  the 
divergence  between  people  and  philosophers  had  reached  a certain 
point,  Greece  fell.  The  people  sunk  in  brutal  habits,  tyrannical 
to  their  slaves,  hard  masters  and  bad  subjects.  Maritime  nations, 
by  a law  I shall  presently  indicate,  are  naturally  superstitious. 
Thucydides9  mentions  “how  erroneously  and  carelessly  the  Athe- 
nian public  of  his  day  retained  the  history  of  Peisistratus,  only 
one  century  past.” 10  Observe  popularity  of  Aristophanes  and  his 
antagonism  to  Socrates.  The  Greeks  loved  the  theatre.11  In  the 

1 Mure’s  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  47.  2 Ibid.  p.  68. 

* Ibid.  p.  69.  * Ibid.  p.  141.  * Ibid.  p.  139. 

8 Ibid.  p.  405.  T Book  XII.  chap.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  442.  By  Booth. 

* Plato’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  * VI.  56. 

10  Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  603.  11  Ibid.  p.  604. 
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time  of  Lucian  even  the  dancers  were  expected  to  know  the 
ancient  myths ; 1 and  they  passed  into  the  “ ordinary  songs  of 
women."2  See  also  at  vol.  i.  of  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pp. 
606,  608,  some  curious  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  popular 
superstitions. 

Indeed,  until  the  Persian  War,  the  only  point  of  union  between 
the  cities  were  religious  festivals  and  games ; and  even  b.c.  350, 
at  the  zenith  of  Greece,  we  find  “ a sacred  war  ” of  ten  years. 
Grote 3 says,  “ We  shall  see  these  two  modes  of  anticipating  the 
future — one  based  upon  the  philosophical,  the  other  upon  the 
religious  appreciation  of  nature  — running  simultaneously  on 
throughout  Grecian  history,  and  sharing  between  them  in  imequal 
portions  the  empire  of  the  Greek  mind  : the  former  acquiring 
both  greater  predominance  and  wider  application  among  the  in- 
tellectual men,  and  partially  restricting  but  never  abolishing  the 
spontaneous  employment  of  the  latter  among  the  vulgar.”  The 
difference  between  esoteric  and  exoteric,  unknown  in  time  of 
Homer,  first  arose  between  620  and  500  B.c.4 

So  late  as  Solon,  b.c.  594,  there  was  no  prose,  and  the  verses  of 
Solon  were  “ delivered  in  easy  metres  far  less  difficult  than  the 
elaborate  prose  of  subsequent  writers,  as  Thucydides,  Isocrates,  or 
Demosthenes.” 5 Mr.  Grote6  says,  without  ostracism  the  Athe- 
nian constitution  must  have  perished.  This  only  proves  how  bad 
the  constitution  was.  Greek  patriotism  checked  individuality : 
hence,  when  the  foreign  element  of  Macedonia  corrupted  the 
state  everything  fell.  Even  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  Sparta 
showed  her  selfishness,  and,  though  the  heroism  of  Leonidas  de- 
fended Thermopylae,  she  fortified  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  defend 
Peloponnesus.  When  Xerxes  retreated  the  Spartans  would  not 
defend  the  Athenians  against  Mardonius.7  The  Greeks  were  only 
bound  together  by  religion  and  language.  When  these  were 
gone  the  union  was  gone,  and  each  state  quickly  fell  before  the 
Romans.  Only  one  generation  after  the  Persian  invasion  they 
broke  out  into  the  Peloponnesian  war.  See  a very  good  note  in 
Grote,  vol.  v.  pp.  355,  356.  The  Greeks  universally  believed  in 
supernatural  intervention.8 

On  the  general  question  of  the  decline  of  Greece,  see  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  none  of  which  will  be  required  for  my  first 
volume,  or  indeed  for  my  first  work  : Grote’s  History  of  Greece, 

* Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  604.  * Ibid.  p.  605. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  4 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  * Ibid.  p.  119. 

• Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  200.  ' Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  209. 

• Ibid.  vol.  viii.  pp.  562,  663  ; vol.  ix.  pp.  312,  496.  Sec  also  my  note  on  Tices 
and  Superstitions  of  Greeks,  and  Grot^,  vol.  vi.  p.  400 ; voL  vii.  pp.  65,  84. 
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vol.  ii.  p.  361  ; vol.  viii.  pp.  394,  512,514,515;  vol.  ix.  pp.  323- 
326  ; vol.  x.  pp.  53,  99,  127,  191,  435,  526, 527  ; vol.  xi.  pp.  280, 
282,  389,  390,  406.  407,  411,  521,  522,  591.  On  inferiority  of 
Xenophon  to  Thucydides,  see  Grote,  vol.  viii.  p.  155,  379.  No 
printing,  therefore  no  reading ; hence  knowledge  being  unre- 
corded, Greece  fell  at  once.  'Wachsmuth  takes  every  opportunity 
of  attacking  Greeks,  Grote,  viii.  p.  412.  Greeks  no  physical 
knowledge,  Grote,  vol.  ix.  pp.  21,  22.  On  the  badness  of  Aris- 
tophanes as  a witness,  Grote,  vol.  vi.  pp.  661,  662,  and  vol.  viii. 
pp.  454,  457.  Even  Mure  (Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  395) 
admits  that  the  best  Greek  historians  only  related  external 
events,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  most  important  part  of  history, 
as,  internal  polity,  laws,  civil  institutions,  &c.  The  Greeks  even- 
. tually  paid  too  much  attention  to  man  and  neglected  the  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

Food  and  Diffusion  of  Wealth. — Even  the  Helots  of  Laconia 
were  sometimes  wealthy.1  Grote2  says  of  Greece  generally, 
“ though  the  aggregate  population  never  seems  to  have  increased 
very  fast.”  A man  unable  to  pay  his  debts  became  the  slave  of 
the  creditor : a law  which  filled  Greece  with  misery  until  Solon 
abrogated  it.3  Grote  says,4  “ Greece  produced  wheat,  barley, 
flax,  wine,  and  oil  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge : in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  and  perhaps  earlier,  cotton 
also  was  grown  in  the  territory  of  Elis ; but  the  currants,  Indian 
corn,  silk,  and  tobacco,  are  an  addition  of  rribre  recent  times.” 
In  the  time  of  Thucydides  the  Lacedemonian  soldiers  seem  to 
have  had  a good  allowance  of  barley,  meat,  and  wine.5  Athens, 
in  her  great  distress,  b.c.  413,  “with  the  view  of  increasing  her 
revenue,  altered  the  principle  on  which  her  subject  allies  had 
hitherto  been  assessed.  Instead  of  a fixed  sum  of  annual  tribute 
she  now  required  from  them  payment  of  a duty  of  five  per  cent, 
on  all  imports  and  exports  by  sea.6  In  b.c.  407,  Lysander,  the 
Lacedemonian  admiral,  visited  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  and  requested  him 
“ to  restore  the  rate  of  pay  to  one  full  Attic  drachma  per  head  for 
the  seamen ; which  had  been  the  rate  promised  by  Tissaphernes 
through  his  envoys  at  Sparta,  when  he  first  invited  the  Lacede- 
monians across  the  ASgean;”  but  this  Cyrus  deemed  too  exorbi- 
tant, and  refused.7  He,  however,  consented  to  raise  their  pay 


• Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  496.  2 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 

3 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  126,  129,  132.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  302,  303. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  445. 

• Thucydid.  vii.  28.  Grote,  voL  vii.  p.  489,  but  at  vol.  viii.  p.  180,  Grote  doubts  if 
this  was  really  carried  into  effect. 

7 Grote,  vol.  viii.  pp.  191,  192.  . 
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from  three  to  four  oboli  daily.1 *  In  a drachma  there  were  three 
oboli.3  Bceckh3  says  that  in  the  time  of  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  an  Athenian,  named  Euripides,  proposed  to  raise  five 
hundred  talents  by  an  assessed  property  tax  on  the  Athenians  of 
two  and  a half  per  cent. : but  this  Grote  entirely  doubts.4  About 
b.c.  379  the  Lacedemonians  made  war  on  Olynthus,  and  made 
upon  their  own  allies  an  assessment  by  which  instead  of  one 
hoplite  each  city  might  furnish  “three  ^Eginean  oboli,  half  an 
rEginean  drachma.  ...  A cavalry  soldier  being  equivalent  to  four 
hoplites,  and  one  hoplite  to  two  peltasts.”  5 In  b.c.  352,  3.51, 
Demosthenes  estimates  the  price  of  maintenance  independent  of 
pay  to  be  for  “ each  seaman  and  each  foot  soldier  ten  drachma? 
per  month,  or  two  oboli  per  day ; each  horseman  thirty  drachmae 
per  month,  or  one  drachma  per  day.  No  difference  is  made  be- 
tween the  Athenian  citizen  and  the  foreigner.”  6 In  b.c.  378,377, 
a great  change  was  introduced  in  the  mode  of  taxing  Athens. 
According  to  the  division  made  by  Solon,  there  were  four  classes, 
of  which  the  poorest  paid  no  “direct  taxes,”  while  the  three 
others  paid  a “ graduated  or  progressive  tax  ” on  property.  This, 
with  some  modification,  continued  till  B.c.  378,  when  several 
alterations  were  made,  but  the  same  principle  continued  of  taxiug 
the  wealthier  classes  relatively  more  than  the  poorer,  i.e.  making 
them  pay  a higher  per  centage.7  Homer,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions, confines  the  “ animal  diet  of  the  Greeks  to  the  flesh  of 
domestic  quadrupeds,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,”  and  never  alludes 
to  their  eating  game,  poultry,  or  fish.8  Sir  W.  Jones9  says  that 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  “ the  disadvantages  and 
odium  which  attended  an  excess  of  riches  were  considerably 
greater  at  Athens  than  the  benefits  or  pleasures  arising  from 
affluence.”  Jones’s  comjyi'ehensive  knowledge  made  him  a good 
judge  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  laws.  The  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  butter,  but  never  ate  it ; nor  does  Aristotle  even 
allude  to  it,  though  they  did  eat  cheese.10  In  the  Republic,11 
“ Even  from  Homer  one  may  learn  such  things  as  these ; for  you 
know  that  in  their  military  expeditions,  at  their  heroes’  banquets, 
he  never  feasts  them  with  fish,  not  even  while  they  were  by  the 

1 G rote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  riii.  p.  193.  * Ibid.  p.  192. 

* Bceckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  iv.  p.  493. 

4 Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  pp.  628,  630,  note. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  77.  • Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  436. 

I Ibid.  vol.  x.  pp.  153,  154,  155,  156,  161. 

* Mure’s  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  486. 

* Jones’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  234. 

10  Thomson’s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  425. 

II  Republic,  Book  III.  chap.  xiii.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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sea  at  the  Hellespont,  nor  yet  with  boiled  flesh,  but  only  with 
roast  meat,  or  what  soldiers  can  most  easily  procure.”  In  the 
Laws,  an  interest  is  mentioned  of  sixteen  and  a half  per  cent, 
monthly,  but  this  seems  intended  as  a punishment.1 

Method. — The  physical  conformation  of  Greece  secured  the 
independence  of  different  states ; but  the  feebleness  of  nature 
likewise  secured  for  the  first  time  a filling  consciousness  of  human 
power  individually.  Food  and  climate  tended  to  humanise  the 
Greek  religion  by  enabling  the  people  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  be  civilized  without  being  subjected  by 
their  rulers  (for  before  this  time  only  hunters  and  pastoral  tribes 
had  been  free).  Egypt  pent  between  the  impassable  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Arabia. 

Human. — The  religion  of  Greece,  as  it  is  recorded  by  their 
oldest  theologians,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  stands  in  the  strongest 
contrast  with  that  of  India.  They  do  not  begin  with  gods.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  first  comes  Chaos  or  Space,  who  produces 
Night;  and  this  last  Day.  The  Earth  produces  Heaven.8  The 
celestial  phenomena  themselves,  as  thunder  and  lightning,  are 
only  the  children  of  Heaven  and  and  Earth.3  Kronos  is  the 
offspring  of  the  Earth  and  Heaven,  or  ITranos.4  The  offspring 
of  Kronos  is  Zeus  or  Jupiter  ;4  and  now  begin  the  Olympian 
gods.6  In  Homer  Juno  or  Hera  is  wife  or  sister  of  Jupiter.7 
Vulcan  or  Hephoestos  “ is  in  Homer  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.8 
Apollo  is  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.9  Diana  or  Artemis  “ the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto.”  10  Venus  or  Aphrodite  “ the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Dione.”11  Hermes  or  Mercury  “is  in  one  place 
of  the  Iliad  called  the  son  of  Zeus.”  12  There  were  few  gloomv 
and  impassable  forests  to  terrify  the  mind  into  superstition  ; nor 
earthquakes  which,  when  they  did  happen,  were  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  omens. 

Gods  were  exaggerated  heroes,  and  their  heroes  were  exag- 
gerated men.  Hercules,  Theseus,  Jason,  Minos,  Ulysses,  Aga- 
memnon, Perseus,  Cecrops.  Medea,  even  in  her  incantations,  used 
human  means,  the  fatal  kettle  and  the  poisoned  robe  ; the  cup  of 
Circe ; the  thread  and  scissors  of  the  Fates.  The  siege  of  Troy 
(we  might  as  well  believe  Jack  the  Giant-killer) ; the  labours  of 
Hercules;  the  Argonautic  expedition;  Jason’s  search  for  the 
fleece  ; the  wanderings  of  Ulysses ; the  travels  of  JEneas ; the 

1 Laws,  Book  XI.  chap.  v.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  470. 

1 Keightley’s  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy,  1838,  8vo,  pp.  43,  45. 

* Ibid.  pp.  45,  78.  4 Ibid.  p.  43.  * Ibid.  p.  44.  • Ibid.  p.  68. 

I Ibid.  p.  96.  * Ibid.  p.  107.  8 Ibid.  p.  113.  ,B  Ibid.  p.  128 

II  Ibid.  p.  139.  ‘a  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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feats  of  Agamemnon.  Gods  and  goddesses  in  love  with  mortals ; 
the  loves  of  Venus  and  Anchises,1  Cupid  and  Psyche,2  intrigue 
of  Mercury  with  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.3  Apollo  was  a keeper 
of  oxen.4  The  box  of  Pandora  (commonly  called  a box,  though 
more  properly  a jar).5 *  Keightley  says,®  the  gods  “ are  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  by  mortal  weapons ; the  arrows  of  Hercules 
violate  the  divine  bodies  of  Hera  and  Hades.7  Diomedes  wounds 
both  Aphrodite  and  Ares.8  They  require  nourishment  as  men 
do  ; their  food  is  called  Ambrosia,  their  drink  Nectar.  It  is  not 
blood,  but  a blood-like  fluid  named  wkor,  which  flows  in  their 
veins.” 9 “ They  mourned  for  the  death  of  Adonis ; and,  on  this 

account  Lobeck  10  inquires  whether  the  ancient  nations,  who  es- 
teemed their  gods  to  be  so  little  superior  to  men,  may  not  have 
believed  them  to  have  been  really,  and  not  metaphorically  put  to 
death  ; and,  in  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a satisfactory  answer 
to  these  questions.”11 

The  Greeks  worshipped  Fortune.12  Hippocrates  was  the  first 
who  separated  medicine  from  those  vague  speculations  called  phi- 
losophy. Comparative  anatomy  now  first  studied.  Broussais  13 
says  of  Aristotle,  “ II  est  aussi  le  fondateur  de  Tanatomie  com- 
pare.” Such  is  runv  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  man.  For 
an  account  of  what  Aristotle  did  for  medicine  see  Renouard, 
Histoire  de  la  Medicine,  i.  pp.  239-258.  Renouard  14  says,  “ II 
cree  l'anatomie  et  la  physiologie  comparee.”  Renouard  says  18 
that  Hippocrates  was  born  about  n.c.  460.  Even  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus, the  most  credulous  and  un philosophical  of  all  the  Greek  his- 
torians, says,  when  speaking  of  premature  births,  “ But  such  births 
are  not  used  to  live,  either  because  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the 
gods  it  should  be  so,  or  that  the  law  of  nature  will  not  admit  it.”16 
At  p.  50,  book  i.  cap.  4,  he  contemptuously  says  of  Egypt,  “ The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  little  value  the  short  time  of  this 
present  life.”  At  book  i.  chap.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  “ The  adoration 
and  worshipping  of  beasts  among  the  Egyptians  seems  justly  to 
many  a most  strange  and  unaccountable  thing.”  In  a speech  in 
Diodorus  Siculus 17  — “ for  which  of  the  Grecians  ever  put  to 
death  those  that  submitted  and  delivered  up  themselves  upon 
hopes  and  belief  of  mercy  from  the  conquerors?”  See  also  in 


1 Keightley.  p.  140. 

4 Ibid.  p.  161. 

4 Iliad,  v.  392,  395. 

10  Aglaophamus,  p.  691. 


2 Ibid.  p.  148. 

4 Ibid.  p.  296. 

* Keightley,  p.  335,  855. 
n Keightley,  p.  144. 


s Ibid.  p.  164. 

• Ibid.  p.  73. 

0 Ibid.  340.  416. 
11  Ibid.  p.  202. 


u Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  Mtklieales,  tome  i.  pp.  11, 12,  63. 

14  Renouard.  Histoire  de  la  Medicine,  tome  i.  p.  256.  15  Ibid.  p.  133. 

,a  Diod.  Sic.  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  29.  Booth.  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

17  Ibid.  Book  XIII.  chap.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  507. 
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book  xvii.  cap.  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  what  he  says  about  the  Persians 
mutilating  their  captives.  In  the  learned  life  of  Plato  in  Smith’s 
Dictionary,  it  is  said,  vol.  iii.  pp.  402,  403,  that  in  Plato’s  Timaeus 
important  physiological  and  therapeutical  truths  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  reference  is  made  to  J.  H.  Martin,  Etudes  sur  le  Tirnee  de 
Platon,  Paris,  1841.  Herodotus1  contemptuously  says,  “Among 
the  Lydians,  and  almost  all  the  barbarians,  it  is  deemed  a great 
disgrace  even  for  a man  to  be  seen  naked.”  Even  Herodotus,  one 
of  the  most  religious  of  men,  traces  the  human  origin  of  his 
religion.  He  says,2  “ I am  of  opinion  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  lived 
four  hundred  years  before  my  time,  and  not  more ; and  these 
were  they  who  framed  a theogony  for  the  Greeks,  and  gave  names 
to  the  gods,  and  assigned  to  them  honours  and  acts,  and  declared 
their  several  forms.”  He  says3  that  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece,  “the  officers  of  the  company  from  behind  having 
scourges,  flogged  every  man,  constantly  urging  them  forward.”  At 
viii.  105,  p.  527,  Herodotus  says,  “With  the  barbarians,  eunuchs 
are  more  valued  than  others  on  account  of  their  perfect  fidelity.'' 
The  Greeks  thought  it  disgraceful  to  insult  dead  bodies.4 

Plato6  distinguishes  between  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions ; comparing  the  former  to  gymnastics  and  the  latter  to 
medicine.6  In  the  Republic,7  “ Not  long  since  the  sight  of  naked 
men  appeared  base  and  disgusting  to  the  Greeks,  just  as  now, 
indeed,  it  does  to  most  of  the  barbarians.”  It  was  shameful  to 
strip  and  plunder  a dead  enemy.8 *  “ At  Athens  there  was  a body 
of  medical  men  paid  by  the  state,  as  well  as  those  in  private." ,J 
The  Thracians  reproached  the  Greek  physicians  that  they  at- 
tempted to  cure  the  body  without  paying  attention  to  the  soul.10 
Plato  11  attacks  the  notion  of  hereditary  and  aristocratic  honour : 

*/  J 

and  in  the  Laws  12  he  contrasts  the  Greek  democracy  as  one  ex- 
treme, with  the  Persian  monarchy  as  the  other.  At  pp.  109,  138, 
lie  says  men  must  not  have  office  and  honour  because  they  are 
rich.  In  a passage  apparently  corrupt 13  he  says  that  mankind 
probably  always  existed.  Plato  says,14  “ Not  even  a god  can  use 
force  against  necessity.” 

1 Herodotus,  Book  I.  chap.  x.  p.  5.  5 Ibid.  Book  II.  chap.  liii.  p.  i ig. 

* Book  VII.  chap,  ccxxiii.  p.  487.  * Ibid.  Book  IX.  chap.  Ixxix.  p.  57$. 

4 Works,  voL  i.  p.  130. 

* Gorgias,  chap.  xliv.  xlvi.  clix.  in  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  156,  157,  22  4. 

T Book  V.  chap.  iii.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

4 Ibid.  Book  V.  chap.  xv.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

" Note  in  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

10  Charmides,  chap.  ix.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  118. 

11  Menexenus,  chap.  xix.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  204. 

,s  Laws,  Book  III.  chap.  xii.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  105. 

15  Laws,  Book  VI.  chap.  xxii.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  242. 

“ Pluto’s  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  177,  301. 
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Method. — Diodoi'us  Siculus , Plutarch.  At  the  end  of  vol.  i. 
of  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  p.  601,  et  seq.,  are  collected  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  writers  respecting  Egypt.  See  p.  xxxviii.  Bunsen1 
speaks  in  highest  terms  of  Plutarch’s  Isis  and  Osiris ; which 
he  says  is  based  on  Manetho.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  latest  of 
the  ancients  who  studied  Egyptian  history.2  Diodorus  Siculus 
is  said 3 to  have  “ travelled  over  a great  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,”  and  “ Scaliger  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  he 
wrote  the  work  after  b.c.  8.”  Diodorus  “ did  nothing  but 
collect,”  and  “ the  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  throughout 
the  work.”4  Herodotus  is  known  to  have  been  born  b.c.  484.5 
“ There  is  no  reas’on  for  supposing  that  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  Egyptian  language.”6  “He  travelled  to  the  south 
of  Egypt  as  far  as  Elephantine.”  “ His  visit  to  Egypt  may  be 
ascribed  to  about  b.c.  450.” 7 Plutarch , “a  youth  or  young  man 
in  a.d.  66.” 8 Diodorus  Siculus 9 speaks  with  great  contempt  of 
Herodotus’s  account  of  Egypt. 

Geography . — In  Africa,  owing  to  bad  soil,  climate,  &c.,  there 
was  neither  accumulation  nor  diffusion  of  wealth,  except  in 
Egypt,  which,  with  part  of  Arabia,  forms  a sandy  plain  irrigated 
by  the  Nile  and  Red  Sea.  Southern  Africa  is  “ destitute  of  great 
rivers.”  Somerville’s  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  141.  Africa 
has  the  smallest  “ coast  line  ” in  proportion  to  its  surface  of  any  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world — Europe  has  the  most.  Somerville, 
Physical  Geog.  i.  p.  53.  At  p.  52  she  says,  “ All  the  shores  of 
Europe  are  deeply  indented  and  penetrated  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  has  formed  a number  of  inland  seas  of  great  magnitude, 
so  that  it  has  a greater  line  of  maritime  coast,  compared  with 
its  size,  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.”  The  greater  part 
of  Africa  is  a barren  waste ; 10  and  the  civilization  of  Carthage 
was  borrowed,  planted  not  indigenous.  Rain  does  fall  in  Upper 
Egypt  about  live  or  six  times  in  the  year : in  Lower  Egypt  more 
frequently.”11  Hamilton 12  says  that  from  the  descriptions  of 

1 Egypt,  v°l*  1-  P-  63.  * Ibid.  pp.  136,  162. 

* Smith’s  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  1016.  4 Ibid.  p.  1016. 

* Smith,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.  * Ibid.  p.  433.  ? Ibid.  p.  433. 

* Smith,  vol.  iii.  p.  429.  * Booth’s  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

10  Somerville’s  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  149. 

“ Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iv.  p.  10. 

11  Hamilton's  iEgyptiaca,  p.  69. 
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Strabo  “ it  is  evident  he  never  was  within  any  of  their  sacred 
buildings/’  See  p.  113  on  the  errors  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Human. — The  Egyptians  knew  nothing  of  anatomy.1  Mill2 
quotes  Wilford,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  iii.  296,  who  says,  “Nor 
had  the  Egyptians  any  work  purely  historical.”  Their  utter  igno- 
rance of  drawing  man  is  shown  by  the  hideous  figures  in  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson’s  valuable  work,  in  which  see  the  remarks  at  vol.  iii. 
pp.  264,  265.  Wilkinson 3 says,  “ Many  histories  of  Egypt  were 
written  at  different  periods  by  native  as  well  as  foreign  authors, 
which  have  unfortunately  been  lost.”  Indeed,  he  allows4  that 
“ history  seems  so  entirely  excluded  from  their  mythological  system, 
and  so  completely  a thing  apart  from  it,  that  we  may  doubt  if  it 
was  admitted  into  it,  even  at  the  earliest  periods,”  and  this,  as 
he  well  says,  was  the  subordination  of  physical  and  historical  to 
the  metaphysical.  Wilkinson*  says,  “Though  the  Egyptians  were 
fond  of  buffoonery  and  gesticulation,  they  da  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  public  show'  which  can  be  said  to  resemble  a theatre ; nor 
were  their  pantomimic  exhibitions,  wdiich  consisted  chiefly  in 
dancing  and  gesture,  accompanied  with  any  scenic  representation.” 
Jt  is  remarkable6  that  Egyptian  artists  were  more  skilful  in  re- 
presenting animals  than  in  the  human  figure.  They  knew  nothing 
of  medicine.7  Nor  is  Wilkinson 8 more  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  ascribe  to  them  a knowledge  of  chemistry.  In  war,  the  hands 
of  the  slain  were  cut  off,  and  sometimes  their  tongues.9  With 
the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  a late  and  foreign  off- 
shoot, they  had  nothing  approaching  to  historians.  Of  Horapollo 
nothing  is  known.  Bunsen  10  says,  “ Manetho,  the  most  distin- 
guished historian,  sage,  and  scholar  of  Egypt.”  But  he  lived 
under  Ptolemy  I.,  and  wrote  in  Greek.11  Then  we  have  Ptolemy 
and  Apion,  both  Alexandrians.12  Chaeremon,  also  an  Alexandrian, 
and  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  also  wrote  a history  of  Egypt.13 
Bunsen  14  doubts  whether  he  was  “ an  Egyptian  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, or  an  Alexandrian  of  Greek  origin  ” Bunsen  15  says,  “ The 
fourth  Egyptian  is  Heraikos,  a mystical  saint  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
parently about  the  commencement  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  in 
the  third  century.  . . . This  is  all  we  hear  of  Manetho’s  Egyptian 

1 Renouard,  Histoire  do  la  Medicine,  tome  i.  p.  36. 

2 Mill’s  Hist.  Brit.  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  68. 

* Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  * Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  206. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  8 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  269. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  389,  393,  396  ; vol.  v.  p.  460.  8 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  132,  133. 

9 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  393  ; vol.  iii.  p.  293.  For  cruel  punishments,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

10  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  " See  Manetho,  in  Smith’s  Biography. 

12  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

,s  Smith’s  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  678. 

14  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  94.  14  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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successors  within  the  province  of  history.”  Herodotus  1 says  that 
in  Egypt  “ each  physician  applies  himself  to  one  disease  only,  and 
not  more.”  The  Egyptian  monuments  prove  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.2  Hoskins3  says  the  Egyptians  drew  the 
human  form  so  badly  because  they  superstitiously  copied  the  older 
ligures  of  their  deities  depicted  on  their  temples.  It  was  not  till 
the  Egyptians  were  fertilised  by  Greek  mind  that  they  produced 
their  only  historian,  Manetho. 

Immense . — Mill 4 says,  “ A single  king  of  Egypt  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  three  myriads  of  years.  Eusebii  Chronicon,  p.  5, 
Syncelli  Chron.  p.  28.  Bryant’s  Ancient  Mythology,  iv.  127,  8vo.” 
Wilkinson 5 says,  “ The  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  probably 
of  the  world,  are  the  pyramids  to  the  north  of  Memphis.”  On 
their  dimensions  see  iv.  p.  26.  Pliny’s  remark  on  the  Pyramids 
seems  to  me  very  just,  though  it  has  called  forth  the  indignation 
of  the  enthusiastic  Bunsen.6  The  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth,  and 
the  Lake  of  Mceris  [see]  Egypt,  in  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library, 
p.  132.  After  these,  Dendera,  pp.  188,  201.  At  p.  237,  “In  no 
part  of  Egypt  are  more  colossal  sculptures  seen  on  the  walls  of  a 
public  building  than  on  the  larger  temple  at  Edfou.”  At  p.  244, 
“ The  temples  of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  the  tomb  of  Gornoo,  and  the 
Grottos  of  Eleithias.”  Thebes. — On  the  colossal  statues  of  Mem- 
non  see  pp.  214,  217.  At  p.  74,  it  is  said  that  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Stesicrates  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great  to  turn  Mount 
Athos  into  a statue  of  him.  Hamilton 7 says,  “ The  Egyptian 
sculptor  seems  to  have  excelled  in  the  gigantic  style : in  them 
the  outline  is  bolder  and  more  true  than  in  the  smaller  composi- 
tions.” He  says  8 that  the  great  temple  at  Thebes  is  even  bigger 
than  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  it.  There  is  a notion  in  Egypt 
that  the  Pyramids  were  built  as  a protection  against  any  future 
deluge.9  The  finest  buildings  are  at  Philse,  24°  N.  lat.,  where  it 
was  believed  Osiris  was  buried.10  He  thinks  11  that  the  monuments 
are  from  “the  granite  quarries  of  Svene;”  but  he  says,12  that  in 
Upper  Egypt  they  are  chiefly  of  sandstone.  The  Pyramids  of 
Meroe  were  not  built  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  they  are  even 
said  to  contain  no  chambers.13  Abd  Allah  says  of  one  of  the 


1 Herodotus,  Book  II.  chap,  lxxxiv.  p.  125. 

2 See  Hamilton’s  Egyptiaca,  pp.  1 18,  145,  146, 

3 Hoskins’  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  pp.  354,  355. 

4 Hist.  British  India,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

8 Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

’ Hamilton’s  Egyptiaca,  p.  89. 

* Ibid.  p.  29. 

11  Ibid.  p.  68. 

18  Hoskins’s  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  pp.  70,  153. 


156,  157. 


8 Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  155- 
* Ibid.  p.  124. 

10  Ibid.  pp.  43-49. 

» Ibid.  p.  112. 
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Pyramids,  “ Lorsqu’on  l'aborde  de  pres  et  que  les  yeux  ne  voient 
plus  que  d’elle,  elle  inspire  une  sorte  de  saississement,  et  Ton  ne 
peut  la  considerer  sans  que  la  vue  se  fatigue.” — Relation  de 
l’Egypte,  p.  173. 

Stationary . — The  Egyptians  hated  strangers.1  Hamilton  2 
says:  “The  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Upper  Egypt  present  a 
very  uniform  appearance  ; and  his  first  impressions  incline  the 
traveller  to  attribute  them  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
epoch.” 

Distribution  of  Wvcdth.-~-'M.il\3  quoting  Herodotus,4  Strabo,4 
Diodorus  Siculus 6 say3 : “ In  Egypt  the  king  was  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  land ; and  one-fourth  of  the  produce  appears  to 
have  been  yielded  to  him  as  revenue  or  rent.”  The  population 
at  its  zenith  was  7,500,000  (see  Wilkinson,  i.  pp.  216,  217, 
where  there  is  a very  vague  statement  as  to  the  area ; and  see 
vol.  i.  p.  180).  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  higher  classes  was 
extraordinary  : and  “ the  very  great  distinction  between  them 
and  the  lower  classes  is  remarkable  as  well  in  the  submissive 
obeisance  to  their  superiors  as  in  their  general  appearance,  their 
dress,  and  the  style  of  their  houses.”  7 “Nor  was  any  one  per- 
mitted to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil 
office  in  the  state.  ...  If  any  artizau  meddled  with  political 
affairs,  or  engaged  in  any  other  employment  than  the  one  to 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a severe  punishment  was  instantly 
inflicted  upon  him.” 8 “ The  fourth  caste  was  composed  of 

pastors,  poulterers,  fowlers,  fishermen,  labourers,  servants,  and 
common  people.”  9 They  hated  shepherds,  and  would  not  allow  a 
swineherd  even  to  enter  their  temples.10  Wilkinson 11  says  of  the 
land  that  “ a fifth  part  (I  suppose  of  the  'produce)  was  annually 
paid  to  the  government  by  the  Egyptian  peasant.”  At  p.  263 
he  adopts  the  assertion  of  Diodorus,  that  the  only  landed  pro- 
prietors were  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  military  order ; the 
land  being  equally  divided  into  three  parts.12 

Religion, — Wilkinson  says  : 13  “ The  idea  of  death  among  the 
ancients  was  less  revolting  than  among  Europeans  and  others  at 
the  present  day,  and  so  little  did  the  Egyptians  object  to  have 
it  brought  before  them,  that  they  even  introduced  the  mummy 
of  a deceased  relative  at  their  parties,  and  placed  it  at  table  as 

1 Laws,  Book  XII.  chap.  vi.  in  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  519. 

2 Hamilton’s  Egyptiaca,  p.  18. 

* Mill’s  Hist,  of  British  India,  vol.  i.  p.  303.  * Herodotus,  Book  II.  chap.  xix. 

* Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  1135.  ‘ Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  sec.  2,  chap.  xxiv. 

2 Wilkinson’s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  235.  • Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  9. 

9 Ibid.  p.  15.  '•  Ibid.  pp.  16,  17. 

" Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  74.  12  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  12  Ibid.  p.  414. 
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one  of  the  guests.”  At  p.  204,  vol.  iv..  the  Egyptians  “were 
unquestionably  the  most  pious  of  all  the  heathen  nations  of 
antiquity.”  Wilkinson  says,1  “ Next  to  the  king,  the  priests  held 
the  first  rank,  and  from  them  were  chosen  his  confidential  and 
responsible  advisers,  the  judges,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of 
state.”  At  p.  282  : “ Besides  their  religious  duties,  the  priests 
fulfilled  the  important  offices  of  judges  and  legislators,  as  well 
as  counsellors  of  the  monarch.”  2 At  p.  271,  vol.  v. : “Even 
military  regulations  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste.”  At  vol.  i.  p.  262,  Wilkinson  says,  “ The  priests  were  not 
obliged  to  make  the  same  sacrifice  of  their  landed  property,  nor 
was  the  tax  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  entailed  upon  it  as 
on  that  of  the  other  people  (Gen.  xlvii.  26).”  Wilkinson  3 says, 
“Justly  did  the  priests  deride  the  ridiculous  vanity  and  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks  in  deriving  their  origin  from  the  gods.”  Wilkinson4 
says,  that  if  the  Egyptians  ever  did  offer  human  sacrifices,  it 
must  have  been  at  a period  anterior  to  all  their  monuments.5 
But  since  Plutarch  quotes  as  his  authority  Manetho,6  I do  not 
agree  with  Wilkinson  that  “ it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  a 
refutation  of  so  improbable  a tale.”  The  Egyptians  had  esoteric 
and  exoteric  religion.7  The  Greeks  laughed  at  the  Egyptians 
for  worshipping  animals.8  Indeed,  they  even  adored  “ fabulous 
insects  and  fabulous  quadrupeds.’* 9 The  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
man  prevented  the  Greeks  from  believing  that  our  souls  went 
into  animals.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  their  [the  Egyptians] 
worship  of  animals  in  Wilkinson,  who  however  sometimes  attempts 
to  invalidate  testimony  by  the  negative  argument  of  the  non- 
existence of  evidence  on  the  monuments.  On  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  see  Wilkinson,  vol.  v.  p.  440-446.  At  p.  446  he  quotes 
Caesar,  that  “ the  Druids  believed  in  the  migration  of  the  soul 
though  they  confined  it  to  human  bodies.”  A curious  proof  of 
the  European  human  element.  Human  sacrifices  are  not  men- 
tioned on  the  [Egyptian]  monuments ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  practised  in  Egypt ; though  they  are  said  to  have 
been  abolished  under  the  old  empire.10  Diodorus  Siculus  11  says 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  “ are  free  from  all  public  taxes  and  im- 
positions, and  are  in  the  second  place  to  the  king  in  honour  and 


1 "Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

3 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  169.  4 Ibid.  p.  269. 

* Ibid.  vol.  v.  pp.  43,  341,  344.  4 Ibid.  p.  341. 

T Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  275.  8 Ibid.  pp.  161,  162;  vol.  v.  p.  96. 

u Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  128. 

10  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18,  05,  441. 

" Lib.  I.  cap.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  76.  By  Booth. 
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authority.”  Herodotus  says 1 “ They  are  of  all  men  the  most 
excessively  attentive  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.”  At  ii.  64, 
p.  119,  “ The  Egyptians,  then,  are  beyond  measure  scrupulous  in 
all  things  concerning  religion.”  At  book  ii.  chap.  lxvi.  he  says, 
p.  21,  of  the  Egyptians,  “In  whatever  house  a cat  dies  of  a 
natural  death,  all  the  family  shave  their  eyebrows  only;  but  if  a 
dog  die  they  shave  the  whole  body  and  the  head.”  Richardson2 
found  at  Ghadames,  in  30°  N.  lat.,  that  “the  notion  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  lingers  in  these  parts,  but,  is  a doctrine  not 
generally  received.”  Plato  3 believed  that  the  human  soul  trans- 
migrated even  into  beasts  (see  the  Statesman,  chap.  xxx.).  “In 
Egypt  it  is  not  permitted  for  a king  to  govern  without  the 
sacerdotal  science,  and  should  any  one,  previously  of  another 
caste  of  men,  become  by  violence  the  king,  he  is  afterwards 
compelled  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  caste.  4 
Their  religion  is  like  that  of  India — but  from  similarity  of 
causes  not  from  contact . “ The  excavated  temple  of  Guefeh 

Hassan,  for  instance,  reminds  every  traveller  of  the  cave  of 
Elephanta.” 5 Russell 6 says  that  above  Cairo  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning  are  hardly  known.  The  combined  effect  of  slavery 
(caused  by  mal-distribution  of  wealth)  and  superstition  caused 
by  power  of  nature.  Russell 7 remarks  that  the  Egyptian  clergy 
persisted  in  using  “imitative  and  symbolic  hieroglyphics”  long 
after  they  became  acquainted  with  alphabetic  and  phonetic 
writing.  The  Mahometans  in  Kordofan  “ firmly  believe  in  me- 
tempsychosis.” 8 Heeren  9 says  that  in  Upper  Egypt  the  temples 
are  all  built  of  sandstone  which  is  found  in  Middle  Egypt ; hut 
that  the  great  monuments  of  one  piece  were  composed  of  the 
“ Syenite  or  oriental  granite,”  found  near  Phihe.  In  India 
granites  are  found  very  like  those  of  Syene.10 

Women. — Wilkinson  says  among  no  ancient  people  had  women 
such  influence  and  liberty.11  Herodotus  is  wrong  in  saying 
women  were  never  priestesses.12  Polygamy  was  legal ; but  not 
usual.13  “ A woman  who  had  committed  adultery  was  sentenced 
to  lose  her  nose  ; ” the  man  “ to  receive  a bastinado  of  a thousand 

1 Herodotus,  Book  II.  chap,  xxxvii.  pp.  108,  109. 

2 Richardson’s  Travels  in  the  Sahara,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

* Timfeus,  chap.  xvii.  Plato’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  317,  347. 

* Plato’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

4 Russell’s  Egypt,  in  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  p.  21. 

4 Ibid.  p.  44.  1 Ibid.  p.  147. 

* Pallme’s  Travels  in  Kordofan,  p.  188. 

* Heeren,  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  67. 

,0  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  122,  124. 

11  W’ilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  59,  61,  166,  389. 

15  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262.  13  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  62* 
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blows.”  1 According  to  Herodotus,  “ If  a son  was  unwilling  to 
maintain  his  parents  he  was  at  liberty  to  refuse ; but  a daughter 
was  compelled  to  aid  them,  and  on  refusing  was  amenable  to 
law.”  This,  Wilkinson,2  without  evidence,  thinks  proper  to 
deny.  Very  young  wives,  treated  as  children,  remain  so  by  mere 
habit.  Diodorus  Siculus 3 says  of  Egyptians,  “ In  their  contracts 
of  marriage,  authority  is  given  to  the  wife  over  her  husband,  at 
which  time  the  husbands  promise  to  be  obedient  to  their  wives 
in  all  things.”  In  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.4 : “ In  case  of  adultery  the  man 
was  to  have  a thousand  lashes  with  rods,  and  the  woman  her  nose 
cut  off.”  At  p.  82,  “The  priests  only  many  one  wife,  but  all 
others  may  have  as  many  wives  as  they  please.”  Herodotus 5 
says,  “ No  woman  can  serve  the  office  for  any  god  or  goddess ; 
but  men  are  employed  for  both  offices.  Sons  are  not  compelled  to 
support  their  parents  unless  they  choose,  but  daughters  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so  whether  they  choose  or  not.”  Richardson  6 says, 
“ There  are  several  women  now  living  more  than  eighty.  How 
long  these  poor  creatures  survive  their  feminine  charms ! A woman 
in  the  desert  gets  old  after  thirty.”  Muller  7 says  that  in  Africa 
females  attain  puberty  in  their  eighth  year,  in  Persia  in  their 
ninth.  The  Arabs  and  Berbers  of  North  Africa  still  buy  their 
wives.8  Richardson9  says  all  the  Africans  like  not  women  but  very 
young  girls.  He  says10  that  near  Lake  Tchad  men  always  buy  their 
wives.  Mayo  11  says,  “In the  hottest  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  girls  arrive  at  puberty  at  ten,  even  at  nine  years  of 
age ; in  France  not  till  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen ; whilst  in 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Denmark  this  period  is  not  attained  till 
from  two  to  three  years  later.  Habits  of  activity  and  bodily 
exertion  retard  the  arrival  of  puberty.”  At  Konka  on  Lake 
Tchad,  and  in  the  Mardara  country  about  10°  N.  lat.,  women  are 
guarded  by  eunuchs.12  In  Central  Africa  the  heat  is  immense.13 
At  Katunga,  in  9°  N.  lat.,  women  are  bought  as  wives,14  and  also 
north  of  Katunga.  Russell  says,15  “ For  various  reasons,  especially 
the  want  of  trees  and  the  low  elevation  of  the  whole  plain  from 

1 Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  1 Ibid.  p.  65. 

* Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  33.  Booth.  4 Ibid.  p.  81. 

4 Herodotus,  Book  II.  chap.  xxxv.  p.  108. 

® Richardson’s  Travels  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

I Muller’s  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1480. 

8 See  Kennedy’s  Algeria  and  Tunis,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  280. 

• Richardson’s  Ceutral  Africa,  vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219.  10  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

" Mayo’s  Human  Physiology,  391. 

II  Denham’s  Central  Africa,  pp.  97,  130,  134,  215. 

18  Ibid.  pp.  92,  96,  107,  109. 

14  Clapperton’8  Second  Expedition,  pp.  49,  92. 

14  Russell’s  Egypt,  in  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  p.  43. 
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Rosetta  to  Assouan,  the  average  degree  of  heat  in  Egypt  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  many  other  countries  situated  in  the  same 
latitude.”  In  Kordafan,  the  south-west  province  of  Egypt,  u they 
grow  old  very  rapidly,  and  a woman  in  her  twenty-fourth  year 
is  considered  passee.”  1 Wives  bought  in  hot  countries.  In  the 
north  of  Nubia,  near  the  first  cataract,  girls  often  marry  before 
twelve.2  On  the  great  heat  near  Shendi  about  16°  30'  N.  lat., 
see  Hoskins,  pp.  97,  126.  “The  Mohammedan  law  prescribes 
that  the  unmarried  woman  shall  perform  the  pilgrimage  ” to 
Mecca.3  And  “ in  general  women  are  seldom  seen  in  the  mosques 
in  the  east.”  4 

Sea. — Wilkinson5  says,  “Those  who  traded  with  them  were 
confined  to  the  town  of  Naucrates.”  But  at  vol.  iii.  p.  191, 
Wilkinson  supposes  “ the  early  existence  of  an  Egyptian  fleet.*' 
Diodorus  Siculus 6 says,  “ It  is  a piece  of  religion,  and  practised 
among  the  Egyptians  at  this  day,  that  these  that  travel  abroad 
suffer  their  hair  to  grow  until  they  return  home.”  This  is  illus- 
trated by  Herodotus,7  who  says  that  this  was  the  mark  of  mourn- 
ing ; “ The  Egyptians  on  occasions  of  death  let  the  hair  grow 
both  on  the  head  and  face.”  Hamilton 8 says  “ It  was  another 
principle  with  the  Egyptian  government  to  discourage  foreign 
navigation  ; and  as  a step  to  this  it  was  necessary  to  check  every 
mechanical  and  nautical  improvement  at  home.” 

Food. — Dates  in  extreme  south  of  Egypt.9  At  Makkarif  (18° 
N.  lat.),  close  to  the  fifth  cataract,  and  at  Dousolah,  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude,  both  in  Nubia,  dourab  is  abundant.10  Dates 
the  favourite  and  general  food  of  Arabia. 

In  western  part  of  Africa  the  ordinary  food  is  Shea  butter,  on 
which  see  Common  Place  Book,  art.  1709. 

Russell M says,  “ The  Phcenix  dactylifera,  or  date  tree,  is  of  great 
value  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  many  families,  particularly  in 
the  upper  provinces,  having  hardly  any  other  food  a great  part  of 
the  year  ; while  the  stones  or  kernels  are  ground  for  the  use  of 
the  camels.” 

Bunsen ,s  says,  in  Egypt  “ the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  is  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  generation  of  organic  life.”  Loudon  n 

' Pallme's  Travels  in  Kordofnn,  p.  63.  3 Hoskins’s  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  11. 

* Burckhardt’s  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  359.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

* Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

8 Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  25.  Booth. 

7 Herodotus,  Book  II.  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  108. 

* Hamilton’s  Ejjyptiaea,  p.  61.  9 Ibid,  pp.  64,  71. 

10  Hoskins’s  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  pp.  53,  179. 

*•  Russell’s  Egypt,  in  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  p.  450. 

13  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

**  Loudon,  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  173. 
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says,  “ In  a good  season — that  is,  when  the  rise  of  the  Nile 
occasions  a great  expansion  of  its  waters — the  profit  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  rice-fields  is  estimated  at  fifty  per  cent,  clear  of  all 
expenses.”  Diodorus  Siculus 1 says,  “ In  Egypt,  if  any  tradesman 
meddle  in  civil  affairs,  or  exercise  more  than  one  trade  at  once, 
he  is  grievously  punished.”  At  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  81,  “ For  those 
that  lent  money  by  contract  in  writing  it  was  not  lawful  to  take 
usury  above  what  would  double  the  stock.”  Diodorus  Siculus  2 
says  the  greatest  of  the  three  pyramids  occupied  in  making 

360.000  men  nearly  twenty  years.  Herodotus3  says,  “Swine- 
herds, although  native  Egyptians,  are  the  only  men  who  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  any  of  their  temples.”  He  says 4 that  in  the 
reign  of  Cheops,  the  king  “made  all  the  Egyptians  work  for 
himself,”  drawing  stones  from  quarries,  &c. ; and  that  he  kept 

100.000  working  at  the  same  time.  In  ancient  Egypt  men  were 
“ harnessed  to  the  plough.”  5 Although  the  few  Greek  historians 
who  wrote  on  Egypt  do  with  characteristic  ignorance  tell  us 
nothing  worth  knowing,6  still  we  have  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments for  the  degradation  of  the  people.  When  Hamilton  was  in 
Egypt,  the  peasants  borrowed  money  at  25  or  30  per  cent.7  On 
the  present  horrible  state  of  the  Egyptian  peasants  in  “ the  most 
productive  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,”  quote  Hoskins's 
Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  231  ; and  as  to  their  abandoned  vices, 
quote  Burckhardt’s  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  At  Cairo,  the  interest 
of  money  is  30  to  40  per  cent.8 


ASIA. 

Method . — In  Arabia  and  Egypt  the  same  food — dates  ; but 
in  Arabia  little  accumulation  of  wealth  ; and  in  pastoral  and 
nomadic  countries,  where  there  is  no  accumulation,  there  is 
a Iways  liberty.9  The  three  parts  of  the  world  where  nature  is 
most  potent,  are  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  in  none  of  them 
could  man  work  out  civilization.  The  pressure  was  too  great. 


1 Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  I.  cap.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

* Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

* Herodotus,  Book  II.  chap,  xlvii.  p.  114.  4 Ibid.  chap,  cxxiv.  pp.  144,  145. 

* Hamilton's  Egyptiaca,  p.  94.  * Ibid.  p.  226. 

T Ibid.  p.  253.  8 Burckhardt’s  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

9 [See]  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  [They]  are  I think  in  Asiatic  Re- 

searches. Colebroke’s  Digest  of  Hindoo  Law.  On  Hulhed’s  Code,  see  Wilson’s  note 

in  Mill’s  Hist,  of  Brit.  India,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
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and  lie  could  only  do  it  in  Europe ; and  first  in  feeble  Greece. 
Wilson  1 seems  to  adopt  Colebrooke’s  estimate  that  the  Vedas  are 
• “ about  fourteen  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era.”  Wilson  8 
praises  “ the  valuable  works  of  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy  on  the 
affinity  between  ancient  and  Hindoo  mythology.”  General 
Briggs3  places  the  Vedas  at  B.c.  14. 

Diffusion  of  Wealth. — Incredible  numbers  followed  Xerxes  into 
Greece.4  The  gigantic  works  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  pro- 
duced by  slaves,  squandering  labour  instead  of  economizing  it 
by  machinery.  They  are  proofs,  not  of  civilization,  but  of 
barbarism.  G rote  3 says  that  such  great  works  proved  “a  con- 
centrated population  under  one  government,  and  above  all  au 
implicit  submission  to  the  regal  and  priestly  sway,  contrasting 
forcibly  with  the  small  autonomous  communities  of  Greece  and 
Western  Europe,  wherein  the  will  of  the  individual  citizen  was  so 
much  more  energetic  and  uncontrolled.”  The  Persian  soldiers 
were  driven  into  battle  by  whips.6  Xenophon  describes  the 
luxuriant  food  the  Greeks  saw  in  Retreat  of  Ten  Thousand.7 
Enormous  wealth  of  a Phrygian  in  time  of  Xerxes.8  In  India, 
different  governments  succeed  each  other,  but  there  was  no  revo- 
lution out  of  the  government : the  people  never  rose.  The 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library9  says  of  the  present  Hindoos,  64  As 
the  rent  in  India  usually  exceeds  a third  of  the  gross  produce,  a 
farm  can  yield  only  a very  small  income,  which,  however,  enables 
the  tenants  to  keep  over  their  heads  a house  that  can  be  built  in 
three  days  of  mud,  straw,  and  leaves,  to  eat  daily  a few  handfuls 
of  rice,  and  to  wrap  themselves  in  a coarse  cotton  robe.  Their 
situation  may  be  considered  as  ranking  below  that  of  the  Irish 
peasants.  The  ordinary  pay  of  a rural  labourer  is  only  from  50s. 
to  70s.  a year,  which,  indeed,  compared  with  the  price  of  neces- 
saries, may  be  worth  from  4 1.  10s.  to  61.  in  Britain  ; but  with  this 
small  sura  he  must  provide  his  whole  food,  clothing,  and  habita- 
tion.” In  Menu,10  “ A king,  even  though  a child,  must  not  be 
treated  lightly,  from  an  idea  that  he  is  a mere  mortal ; no,  he  is 
a powerful  divinity,  who  appears  in  a human  shape.” 

’ Note  in  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  225.  And  his  Introduction  to  Rig  Veda  Sanhita, 
p.  xlviii. 

* Vishnu  Purana,  p.  xv. 

* Report  of  British  Association,  for  1850,  p.  169. 

« Mure’s  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  399-401.  Also  Grote’s  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  43,  48,  52. 

* Grute’s  Hist,  of  Greeco,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.  • Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  613. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  79.  8 Ibid.  vol.  r.  pp.  38,  39. 

» Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  ii.  pp.  426,  427- 

»•  Menu,  vii.  8.  Jones’s  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  242. 
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u Tliat  fool,  who  having  eaten  of  the  fraddha  gives  the  residue 
of  it  to  a man  of  the  servile  class,  falls  headlong  down  to  the 
hell,  named  Calasutia.” 1 The  lower  the  class,  the  more  the 
interest  they  must  pay.2  One  result  was  that  justice  became 
venal ; and  the  rich  man  visits  the  judge  and  bribes  him.3 
Debtors  were  compelled  to  pay  by  being  beaten  by  their 
creditors  ; nor  was  there  any  idea  of  “ the  equitable  arrangement 
of  an  equal  dividend.” 4 Wilson5  thinks  India  formerly  more 
populous  than  now.  Mill 6 quotes  Orme  that  “ In  Indostan  the 
common  people  of  all  sorts  are  a diminutive  race  in  comparison 
with  those  of  higher  castes  and  better  fortunes.”  Mill  adds, 
“ There  cannot  be  a more  convincing  proof  that  a state  of 
extreme  oppression,  even  of  stunted  subsistence,  has  at  all  times 
been  the  wretched  lot  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Hindustan.” 
Both  Medes  and  Persians  were  divided  into  castes.7  At  present, 
says  Elphinstone,8  “ bankers  and  merchants  lend  money  on  an 
immense  premium,  and  writh  very  high  compound  interest.”  For 
the  immense  wealth  of  a Hindoo  family  in  1824  see  Elphinstone, 
p.  188 ; and  for  the  almost  incredible  splendour  of  Akber, 
pp.  481,  482  ; and  for  that  of  Jehan,  pp.  5 30,  531. 

Plato 9 notices  the  love  of  wealth  among  the  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians.  Wilson  says,10  “ a creditor  is  authorised  by  the  old 
Hindoo  law  to  enforce  payment  of  an  acknowledged  debt  by 
blows,  the  detention  of  the  debtor’s  person,  and  compelling  him 
to  work  in  his  service.”  On  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the 
black  soil  of  Southern  India,  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  viii.  p.  254. 

Sea.  “ Neither  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  or  Indians, 
addressed  themselves  to  a seafaring  life.”  11  The  Institutes  of 
Alenu  12  classes  “ a navigator  of  the  ocean  ” among  other  criminals 
“ who  are  to  be  avoided  with  great  care.”  “ Nearchus,  who 
commanded  Alexander’s  fleet  b.c.  326,  did  not  meet  a single 
ship  in  coasting  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,”  and  we  find 
from  Arrian  that,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  there  were  no 
Indians  employed  in  this  sea  ” ; while  from  Agatharcides,  who 

1 Menu,  chap.  iii.  249.  Jones’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

5 Halhed's  Gentoo  Law,  p.  2. 

* See  extract  from  Orme,  in  Mill's  India,  vol.  i.  p.  2]  6. 

4 Mill’s  India,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  * Note  on  Mill’s  India,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

• Mill's  India,  vol.  i.  p.  477. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  183,  202.  • Elphinstono’s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  174. 

8 Plato’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

10  Wilson’s  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  51. 

n Groto’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 

'*  Chap.  iii.  158,  1G6.  Jones’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141,  142. 
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wrote  “ in  the  second  century  before  Christ,”  it  appears  that  the 
trade  between  India  and  Yemen  in  Arabia  “was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs.”  1 Herodotus 2 tells  a curious  story  illus- 
trating the  horror  the  Asiatic  natives  felt  for  the  sea.  Even  the 
Siamese,  who  have  so  long  a line  of  coast,  are  bad  and  timid 
navigators.3  Wilson 4 has  idly  attempted  to  prove  that  the  early 
Hindoos  were  bold  navigators. 

Human . — Renouard 5 says  of  the  Hindoos,  “ Leurs  connais- 
sances  medicales  se  trouvent  rassemblees  dans  un  livre  qu’ils  nora- 
ment  Vagadasasti ;”  and  of  this  he  gives  a short  notice,6  and  says 
they  had  “ des  idees  si  ridicules  sur  le  generation  et  le  diagnostic 
des  maladies.”7  The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library8  says,  “The 
Hindoo  drama  was  a branch  of  literature  very  imperfectly  known 
till  the  important  specimens  and  analysis  furnished  by  Professor 
Wilson  showed  it  to  be  one  of  great  importance.  Its  produc- 
tions, indeed,  are  very  limited  as  to  number  when  compared  to 
those  of  European  composers;  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  all  the 
plays  extant,  even  including  those  mentioned  in  literary  history, 
much  exceed  sixty.”9  Sir  W.  Jones  10  says,  “As  to  mere  human 
works  on  history  and  geography,  though  they  are  said  to  be  extant 
in  Cashmere,  it  has  not  yet  been  in  my  power  to  procure  them.”'1 
The  Institutes  of  Menu  12  speak  with  the  greatest  dislike  and  con- 
tempt of  “physicians.”  13  Sir  W.  Jones  14  places  the  oldest  Veda  at 
B.c.  1580,  and  the  Institutes  of  Menu  b.c.  1280;  while  Elphin- 
etone  15  assigns  the  Vedas  to  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.,  and  Menu 
about  b.c.  900  ; but  this,  he  allows,  is  calculated  “ very  loosely.” 
Mill 16  says,  “ Hardly  any  nation  is  more  distinguished  for  san- 
guinary laws ;”  and  he  gives  a striking  list  of  their  horrible 
punishments.  The  Hindoos  preached  penances  compared  to 
which  the  mortification  of  the  most  rigid  monks  were  refined 

1 Elphinstone’s  Hist,  of  India,  pp.  166,  167,  who  quotes  Vincont's  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients. 

* Herodotus,  Book  IV.  cap.  xliii.  p.  251. 

* Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.  pp.  105,  106. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  v.  pp.  137,  139. 

* Renouard,  Histoire  de  la  Mrdccino,  tome  i.  p.  44.  • Ibid.  pp.  44—46. 

1 See  also  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

■ Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

* See  the  strange  assertion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  206. 

,0  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Third  Discourse  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  33.  M Ibid,  p 14". 

**  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  iii.  152,  180;  chap.  iv.  212.  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Works. 

vol.  iii.  pp.  M0,  144,  190. 

**  See  also  Elphinstonc’s  Hist,  of  India,  pp.  42,  144,  115,  and  Preface  to  Wilson’* 

Vishnu  Purana,  p.  xxxviii. 

14  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  56 ; vol.  i.  p.  348. 

,s  Elphinstone’s  Hist,  of  India,  pp.  225,  228. 

14  Mill's  Hist,  of  Brit.  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255. 
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luxuries.1  Mill 2 finely  says,  “ The  Hindoo  lawgivers,  who  com- 
monly mistake  minuteness  for  precision.”  Wilson,  though  he 
says  there  are  Hindoo  histories,3  confesses  they  are  few  and  poor ; 
for  “ The  bias  of  the  Hindoo  mind  was  from  the  first  directed  to 
matters  of  speculation ; and  it  has  never  attached  such  value  or 
interest  to  the  concerns  of  ephemeral  mortality  as  to  deem  them 
worthy  of  record.”  Elphinstone 4 says,  “ The  Hindus  attained  a 
high  pitch  of  civilization  without  any  work  that  at  all  approaches 
the  character  of  a history.”  At  p.  93,  “ The  great  Hindu  heroic 
poem,  the  Maha  Bharat  of  which  Crishna  is  in  fact  the  hero.  . . . 
Crishna  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  the  Hindus  of  all  their  divi- 
nities.” Elphinstone 5 says  that  both  in  painting  and  sculpture 
“ there  is  a total  ignorance  of  anatomy.”  On  the  Ramayana  and 
Maha  Bharat,  see  pp.  206,  207,  where  Elphinstone  says  that  the 
first  poem,  “ when  stripped  of  its  fabulous  and  romantic  decora- 
tions, merely  relates  that  Rama  possessed  a powerful  kingdom  in 
Hindostan ; and  that  he  invaded  the  Deckan,  and  penetrated  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  he  conquered.”  Elphinstone  makes 
no  doubt  of  the  real  existence  of  Rama,  and  of  this  expedition  ; 
nor  of  the  historical  value  of  Maha  Bharat.  Wilson G says,  “ The 
safest  sources  for  the  ancient  legends  of  the  Hindus,  after  the  Vedas, 
are  no  doubt  the  two  • great  poems,  the  Ramayana  and  Mahablia- 
rata.  The  first  offers  only  a few,  but  they  are  of  a primitive  cha- 
racter. The  Mahabharata  is  more  fertile  in  fictions,  but  it  is  more 
miscellaneous,  and  much  that  it  contains  is  of  equivocal  authen- 
ticity and  uncertain  date.  Still  it  affords  many  materials  that 
are  genuine,  and  it  is  evidently  the  great  fountain  from  which 
most,  if  not  all  the  Puranas  have  drawn.”  The  Mahabharata  is 
mentioned  in  Vishnu  Purana,7  and  therefore,  of  course,  was  written 
before  it.  Wilson8  thinks  “the  war  of  the  Mahabharata  hap- 
pened about  fourteen  centuries  b.c.”  And  at  p.  385,  Wilson  says 
the  Ramayana,  or  “ heroic  poem  of  Valmiki,  seems  to  be  founded 
in  historical  fact ; and  the  traditions  of  the  south  of  India  uni- 
formly ascribe  its  civilization,  the  subjection  or  dispersion  of  its 
forest  tribes  of  barbarians,  and  the  settlement  of  civilized  Hindoos 
to  the  conquest  of  Lanka  y Rama.”  Wilson 9 says  of  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  “ The  fourth  book  contains  all  that  the  Hindoos  have  of 
their  ancient  history.”  This  fourth  book  I must  read  again.  It 

1 See  striking  evidence  in  Mill’s  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  410-412. 

3 Mill’s  India,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

* Wilson,  note  in  Mill’s  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

4 Elphinstone’s  Hist,  of  India,  pp.  10,  381.  5 Ibid.  p.  168. 

8 Wilson,  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  lviii.  1 Ibid.  pp.  275,  614,  4 85. 

8 Ibid.  p.  Ixv. 

* Preface  to  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  lxiv. 
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is  at  p.  347  et  seq.  Wilson  1 thinks  the  date  of  this  Purana’s  com- 
position to  be  a.d.  1045.  The  most  important  part  of  the  Bha- 
gavata  is  the  tenth  book  “ appropriated  entirely  to  the  history  of 
Krishna,”  and  translated  in  Maurier’s  Ancient  History  of  Hin- 
dustan.* Colebrooke  thinks  it  is . only  six  hundred  years  old : 3 
and  with  this  Wilson  agrees,  and  says,4  “ The  twelfth  century  is 
probably  the  date  of  the  Bhagavata  Purana and  this  he  repeats 
at  p.  481. 

According  to  the  Hindoo  medical  writers  there  are  “three 
humours,  namely,  wind,  bile,  and  phlegm.”5  Herodotus6  says 
of  the  Babylonians,  whose  civilization  some  people  vaunt,  “ They 
bring  out  their  sick  to  the  market-place,  for  they  have  no  physi- 
cians : then  those  who  pass  by  the  sick  person  confer  with  him 
about  the  disease,  to  discover  whether  they  have  themselves  been 
affected  with  the  same  disease  as  the  sick  person,”  &c.,  and  if  so, 
advise  him  as  to  the  treatment.  Wilson 7 says  the  Mahometans 
never  had  any  dramatic  literature.  Of  the  Hindoo  plays  he  says,* 
“ The  greater  part  of  every  play  is  written  in  Sanscrit.  . . . They 
must,  therefore,  have  been  unintelligible  to  a considerable  portion 
of  their  audiences,  and  never  could  have  been  so  directly  addressed 
to  the  bulk  of  the  population  as  to  have  exercised  much  influence 
upon  their  passions  or  their  tastes.”  He  says,9  “The  dramatic 
mythology  contains  curious  evidence  of  the  passion  of  rude  people 
for  large  buildings.”  It  is  said  10  that  “ The  first  mention  of  the 
caves  of  Ellora  is  in  the  fourteenth  century.”  In  Indra’s  heaven 
there  are  thirty-five  million  nymphs.11  Wilson  says12  that  in 
the  west  of  India  the  history  of  Kama  is  still  “ represented  in 
the  dramatic  form.”  Havana,  who  made  war  on  Rama,  had  ten 
heads;13  and  a king  is  mentioned  with  60,000  sons.14  Wilson  15 
gives  an  analysis  of  “ the  Veni  Samhara,  a drama  founded  on 
the  Mahabliarat.” 16  On  the  rock-cut  temples  of  India  see  an 
elaborate  essay  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  pp.  33,  34, 
44,  51. 

Women. — The  jealousy  felt  respecting  women  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  backward  state  of  medical  knowledge.17  Besides 

1 Preface  to  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  lxxi,  lxxii.  s Ibid.  p.  xxvii. 

* Ibid.  p.  xxriii.  4 Ibid.  p.  xxxi. 

* Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  p.  05.  8 Herodotus,  Book  I.  cap.  cxcvii.  p.  86. 

1 Wilson’s  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  iv. 

* Ibid.  pp.  v,  vi.  0 Ibid.  pp.  vi,  vii. 

10  Elphinstone,  History  of  India,  p.  343. 

11  Wilson’s  Theatro  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  12. 

,a  Ibid.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  16.  ,s  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  4. 

14  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  10.  '*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  17. 

18  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  291. 

,T  Renouard,  Hist,  do  la  Medicine,  tome  i.  p.  428. 
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this,  there  could  be  no  great  social  and  historical  generalisations 
when  society  was  thus  maimed  and  imperfect : hence  ferocity , &c. 
Another  fact  is,  that  there  could  be  no  good  education  ; most  able 
men  have  had  able  mothers.  The  history  of  the  influence  of 
women  I shall  hereafter  trace.  The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library 
(vol.  ii.  p.  343)  says  of  the  present  Hindoo  women,  “ Every  avenue 
by  which  an  idea  could  possibly  enter  their  minds  is  diligently 
closed.  It  is  unlawful  for  them  to  open  a book : they  must  not 
join  in  the  public  service  of  the  temples ; and  any  man,  even 
their  husbands,  would  consider  himself  disgraced  by  entering  into 
conversation  with  them.”  Women  even  of  the  highest  orders 
have  no  concern  with  the  Vedas.1  In  the  advice  respecting  mar- 
riage,2 * 4 sensual  beauties  are  dwelt  on,  but  there  is  no  idea  of  com- 
panion or  society ? Brahmins  are  forbidden  to  eat  with  their 
wives,  or  even  to  see  them  eat.*  Women  are  classed  with  “ talking 
birds.”5  Eunuchs  are  mentioned  several  times  in  Menu,  though 
possibly  this  meant  impotent  men.6  Very  jealous.  “ Let  not  a 
man,  therefore,  sit  in  a sequestered  place  with  his  nearest  female 
relations.  The  assemblage  of  corporeal  organs  is  powerful  enough 
to  snatch  wisdom  from  the  wise.”7  To  talk  with  the  wife  of  a man, 
or  to  send  her  flowers,  or  jest  with  her  is  adultery.8  And  if  adultery 
actually  occurs,  the  woman  is  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  the  adulterer 
burnt  alive.9  Under  some  circumstances  men  buy  their  wives,  i.e. 
pay  a dowry  to  the  father  of  the  woman.  But  on  this  point  there  is 
some  confusion,  though  the  custom  was  evidently  not  unfrequent. 
Compare  Menu  (in  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  123,  126, 
304,  347)  with  the  note  in  Elpliinstone’s  History  of  India,  p.  33, 
and  Mill’s  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  447,  456,  457.  Women  in 
law  suits  “maybe  witnesses  for  women;”  but  the  evidence  of 
one  man  “ will  have  more  weight  than  many  women,  because 
female  understandings  are  apt  to  waver.”10  A woman  may  marry, 
“ even  though  she  have  not  attained  the  age  of  eight  years  ;”**  and 
“ a man  aged  thirty  may  marry  a girl  of  twelve ; or  a man  of 

1 Menu,  clmp.  ii.  G6.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  92,  and  chap.  is.  18,  p.  337- 

2 Menu,  chap.  iii.  sec.  10.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

s Mill’s  Hist,  of  Brit.  India,  vol.  i.  p.  617. 

4 Menu,  iv.  43.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 

1 Menu,  vii.  150.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

• Jones’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  190,  363,  364,  422. 

1 Menu,  ii.  215.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

* Menu,  viii.  356,  357.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  325. 

8 Menu,  viii.  371,  372.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 

10  Menu,  chap.  viii.  68,  70,  77.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  284,  285,  286.  See  also  Mill’s 
Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

Menu,  ix.  88,  see  also  94.  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  347,  348. 
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twenty-four  a damsel  of  eight.”  Polygamy  is  distinctly  allowed.1 
“ By  a girl,  or  by  a young  woman,  or  by  a woman  advanced  in 
years,  nothing  must  be  done,  even  in  her  own  dwelling-place,  ac- 
cording to  her  mere  pleasure.” 2 “A  woman  must  never  seek 
independence  3 4 and  “ a woman  is  never  fit  for  independence.” * 
Of  ‘present  women  Elphinstone  says,5  “Women  are  everywhere 
almost  entirely  uneducated.”  Perhaps  from  physical  laws  genius 
is  hereditary  on  the  female  side.  At  all  events  I shall  hereafter, 
from  a vast  collection  of  evidence,  prove  that  the  popular  opinion 
is  correct,  that  able  men  have  able  mothers.  Women  ought  to 
educate  their  children,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  always  do  so  after  a 
fashion ; for  education  is  not  books.  The  decline  of  public  schools 
and  of  early  education  by  men  I shall  prove  to  be  one  cause  of 
our  diminished  ferocity  of  manners.  Mill  says,  “ Of  all  crimes, 
indeed,  adultery  appears  in  the  eyes  of  Hindoo  lawgivers  to  be 
the  greatest.”  Among  barbarians  a woman  labours  hard  ; hence 
she  is  valuable  property,  and  her  father  will  not  let  her  marry 
unless  bribed  to  do  so.  But  in  India  women  were  also  looked  on 
as  toys.  Mill6  quotes  Menu7  that  “neither  by  sale  nor  douation 
can  a wife  be  released  from  her  husband.”  “ This,”  says  Mill,  “ is 
a remarkable  law ; for  it  indicates  the  power  of  the  husband  to 
sell  his  wife  as  a slave  ; and  by  consequence  proves  that  her  con- 
dition while  in  his  house  was  not  regarded  as  very  different  from 
slavery.”  Mill 8 says  of  the  Greeks,  “ In  the  time  of  Homer, 
though  the  wife  was  actually  purchased  from  the  father,  still  her 
father  gave  with  her  a dower.”9  Mill 10  refutes  the  notion  that 
the  Hindoos  borrowed  their  seclusion  of  women  from  the  Mahom- 
medans.  Even  by  the  Mahommedan  law,  “ In  all  criminal  cases 
the  testimony  of  the  woman  is  excluded ; and  in  questions  of 
property  the  testimony  of  two  women  is  held  only  equal  to  that 
of  one  man.”  11 

Sattis , or  burning  women  for  their  husbands,  is  not  in  Menu, 
but  is  said  by  Diodorus  Siculus12  to  be  as  old  as  b.c.  300  ; and  he 
ascribes  it  “ to  the  degraded  condition  to  which  a woman  who 

1 Menu,  viii.  28,  201;  ix.  77,  81.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  279,  304,  345,  346.  Also 
Wilson’s  note  in  Mill’s  India,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

a Menu,  v.  147.  Vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

* Menu,  v.  147.  Vol.  iii.  p.  219,  and  sec.  118,  p.  120. 

4 Ibid,  chap.  ix.  sec.  Ill,  p.  335.  s Elphiustonc’s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  187. 

* Mill’s  Hist,  of  Brit.  India,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

T Menu,  ix.  4G.  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  341. 

8 Mill’s  Hist,  of  Brit.  India,  vol.  i.  p.  454.  8 Iliad,  Lib.  IX.  verses  147,  148- 

10  Mill’s  British  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  458.  459.  11  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  XIX.  cap.  xi. 
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outlives  her  husband  is  condemned.” 1 Elphinstone3  says,  “Murders 
are  oftener  from  jealousy,  or  some  such  motive,  than  for  gain.” 
Elphinstone3  says  that  Megasthenes4  affirms  that  the  Indians 
“ bought  their  wives  for  a yoke  of  oxen.”  Polygamy  was  com- 
mon.5 Women  who  “ voluntarily  burned  themselves  with  their 
husbands  ” have  a very  high  place  in  heaven.6  Women  must  not 
borrow  money.7  Nor  may  she  be  a witness,  except  for  another 
woman.8  A man  may  whip  his  wife.9  “A  man  both  day  and 
night  must  keep  his  wife  so  much  in  subjection  that  she  by  no 
means  be  master  of  her  own  actions : if  the  wife  have  her  own 
free  will,  notwithstanding  she  be  sprung  from  a superior  caste, 
she  will  yet  behave  amiss.”10  “ The  creator  formed  woman  for  the 
purpose  that  man  might  copulate  with  her,  and  that  children 
might  be  born  from  them.”  11  In  Ilallied’s  Gentoo  Laws,13  to  talk 
to  a woman,  or  send  her  presents,  is  punished  as  adultery.  “ If 
a woman  goes  of  her  owTn  accord  to  a man,  and  inveigles  him  to 
have  criminal  commerce  with  her,  the  magistrate  shall  cut  off  that 
woman’s  ears,  lips,  and  nose,  mount  her  upon  an  ass,  and  drown 
her,  or  cause  her  to  be  eaten  by  dogs.” 13  “A  woman  shall  never 
go  out  of  the  house  without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  ...  a 
wToman  also  shall  never  go  to  a stranger’s  house,  and  shall  not  stand 
at  the  door,  and  must  never  look  out  of  a window.”  14  Polygamy 
common.15  Polygamy  arose  because  beauty  soon  decayed.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  16  mentions  the  prevalence  of  polygamy  in  India,  and 
also  wives  burning  themselves  when  their  husbands  died.  In  the 
oldest  of  the  Hindoo  books,  the  Itig  Veda  Sanhita  (p.  281)  it  is 
distinctly  said  that  men  are  to  buy  their  wives.  Herodotus 17 
says  that  among  the  Persians  “ a son  is  not  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  his  father,  but  lives  entirely  with  the  women.” 
Climate  does  not  affect  the  proportion  of  sexes.  Polygamy  caused 
by  hot  climate.  Early  marriage.  Comte  18  says  that  among  the 
Mongolians,  girls  are  marriageable  between  nine  and  twelve.  I 
think  polygamy  is  only  firmly  established  when  heat  increases 
desire  and  wealth  is  unequally  distributed.  Plato  19  contrasts  the 

1 Elphinstono,  Hist,  of  Indin,  p.  189,  and  sc*4,  at  p.  243,  the  reference  to  Strabo. 

* Ibid.  p.  200.  * Ibid.  p.  243.  4 Strabo,  cup.  xv.  p.  488,  edit.  1587. 

8 Soe  Halhcd’s  Codo  of  Goutoo  Laws,  pp.  37,  98,  178. 

8 Ibid.  p.  xlv.  and  p.  253.  7 Ibid.  p.  1. 

8 Ibid.  p.  110.  9 Ibid.  p.  208.  10  Ibid.  249. 

" Ibid.  p.  250.  12  Ibid.  pp.  237,  238. 

11  Ibid.  pp.  243,  244.  14  Ibid.  p.  252. 

11  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  150,  613. 

**  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  XIX.  cap.  ii.,  translated  by  Booth,  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 

11  Herodotus,  Book  I.  cap.  xxxvi.,  in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  p.  62. 

18  Comte,  Trait6  de  la  Legislation,  tome  ii.  p.  93. 

19  Plato,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  343. 
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education  of  the  Greeks  brought  up  by  nurses  with  that  of  the 
Persians  brought  up  by  eunuchs.  Wilson  1 say6,  u It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  princes  of  India  learnt  the  practice  of  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  women  in  their  harems  from  the  Mahommedans.” 
For  instances  of  polygamy  see  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  22 ; part  iii. 
pp.  44,  46.  Women  burned  on  death  of  their  husbands  in  b.c. 
200.2  Wilson 3 says,  “ To  have  touched  the  wife  of  another 
with  the  hem  of  the  garment  "was  a violation  of  her  person.” 
Compare  the  present  law  of  Nepal ; Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  i.  p.  50.  According  to  Mahommedan  priests,  the  puberty  of 
a girl  is  at  nine  years.  See  Van  Kennedy’s  Abstract  of  Mahom- 
medan Law  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  The 
same  high  authority  says  (p.  98),  u Amongst  the  Mahommedans 
the  liberty  of  dissolving  marriages  by  divorce  is  left  entirely  to 
the  inclination  or  caprice  of  the  husband.”  On  their  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  the  evidence  of  women  see  p.  118.  On  state  of 
women  see  Niebuhr,  Description  de  1’ Arabic,  pp.  44,  63,  65,  67. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Ibn  Batuta  (Travels,  p.  108)  in  India, 
“ saw  those  women  who  burn  themselves  when  their  husbands 
die.”  Herder4  mentions  that  in  hot  countries  early  marriages 
cause  wives  to  be  treated  as  children.  He  says5  that  burning 
women  in  India  was  caused  by  the  husband’s  being  afraid  that  his 
wife,  lusting  after  another  man,  would  put  him  to  death.  In  all 
barbarous  countries,  hot.  or  cold,  men  despise  women  because  they 
are  weak , and,  having  neither  knowledge  nor  love  of  society, 
their  only  standard  of  merit  is  strength,  and  physical,  not  moral, 
courage.  Polygamy  among  the  Arabs  of  Madagascar,  see  Journal 
of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  241. 

Food. — Elphinstone 6 says,  “ The  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate  make  agriculture  a simple  art.  A light  plough  which 
he  daily  carries  on  his  shoulder  to  the  field,  is  sufficient  with  the 
help  of  two  small  oxen,  to  enable  the  husbandman  to  make  a 
shallow  furrow  in  the  surface  in  which  to  deposit  the  grain,”  and 
“ the  Hindoos  understand  rotation  of  crops,  though  their  almost 
inexhaustible  soil  renders  it  often  unnecessary.”  7 Rice  not  now 
general.8  Mrs.  Somerville  9 says  of  the  Himalaya,  “ It  is  also  a 
peculiarity  in  these  mountains  that  the  higher  the  range,  the 
higher  likewise  is  the  limit  of  snow  and  vegetation.  On  tho 

1 Wilson’s  Tbeatro  of  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  36. 

2 Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  199.  * Ibid.  p.  39. 

4 Herder,  Geschichte  der  Menschheit.,  Band  ii.  Seito  148.  * Ibid.  Seiten  151,  152. 

• Elphinstone’s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  164.  1 Ibid.  p.  165. 

• 8eo  Wilson’s  note  in  Mill’s  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

• Mrs.  Somerville’s  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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southern  slope  of  the  first  range  Mr.  Gerard  found  cultivation 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  was  often  necessary  to  reap 
the  corn  still  green  and  unripe  ; while  in  Chinese  Tartary  good 
crops  are  raised  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Captain  Gerard  saw 
pasture  and  low  bushes  up  to  17,009  feet ; and  corn  as  high  as 
even  18,544  feet.”  But  of  Siberia  she  says,1  u North  of  the  sixty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude  corn  does  not  ripen,  on  account  of  the 
biting  blasts  from  the  Icy  Ocean.”  “ China  is  the  most  produc- 
tive country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; an  alluvial  plain  of  21,000 
square  miles  formed  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  river  systems  in 
the  whole  world,  occupies  its  eastern  part.” 1  2 “ The  valley  of  the 

Ganges  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  globe,  and  contains  a greater 
extent  of  vegetable  mould,  and  of  land  under  cultivation,  than 
any  other  country  on  the  continent,  except  perhaps  the  Chinese 
empire.” 3 She  says4  “ Kice  contains  a greater  proportion  of 
nutritive  matter  than  any  of  the  cerealia,  but  since  it  requires 
excessive  moisture,  and  a temperature  of  73°  at  least,  its  cul- 
tivation is  limited  to  countries  between  the  equator  and  45th 
parallel.”  In  Ireland  rice  preceded  potatoes. 

Religion. — Elphinstone  5 says : “ There  is  indeed  no  country 
where  religion  is  so  constantly  brought  before  the  eye  as  in 
India.  Every  town  has  temples  of  all  descriptions,”  &c.  Tho 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library  (vol.  ii.  p.  239)  says,  “ Doorga  is  the 
chief  among  the  female  deities,  and  indeed  the  most  potent  and 
warlike  member  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon.”  She,  at  the  head  of 
9,000,000  warriors,  defeated  a giant  called  Doorga,  and  took  his 
name,  her  own  being  originally  Parvati.  Another  great  goddess 
is  Kalee.  “ She  is  black,  with  four  arms,  wearing  two  dead  bodies 
as  ear-rings,  a necklace  of  skulls,  and  the  hands  of  several 
slaughtered  giants  round  her  waist  as  a girdle”  (vol.  ii.  p.  240). 
“ The  Swerga,  or  superior  mansion,  commonly  translated  heaven  ” 
(p.  240).  The  temple  of  Elephanta  is  the  “ wonder  of  Asia  ” 
(p.  246).  At  the  “ wondrous  structures  of  Ellora,  a lofty  hill  is 
completely  cut  out  into  a range  of  temples.  . . . We  may 

likewise  notice  Mahabalipoor,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the 
Seven  Pagodas,  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Madras.”6 
“ Human  sacrifices  were  anciently  offered  as  the  Vedas  enjoined, 
but  in  the  present  age  they  are  absolutely  prohibited.” 7 Grandeur 
of  nature  imposed  fear.  Metempsychosis  is  mentioned  in  In- 

1 Mrs.  Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

2 Ibid.  p.  126.  s Ibid.  p.  127.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

* Elphinstone’s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  86. 

4 Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

1 Sir  W.  Jones’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  Mill's  Ilist.  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  415. 
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stitutes  of  Menu.1  Sir  W.  Jones2  says  of  the  Chinese,  “Of 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  as  arts  of  imagination,  they 
seem  ” [like  other  Asiatics]  “ to  have  no  idea.”  Mill 3 says  the 
more  ignorant  a country  is,  the  greater  the  power  of  clergy,  and 
he  adds,  “ The  Brahmans  among  the  Hindoos  have  acquired  and 
maintained  an  authority  more  exalted,  more  commanding  and 
extensive  than  the  priests  have  been  able  to  engross  among  any 
other  portion  of  mankind.”  “ Nowhere  among  mankind  have 
the  laws  and  ordinances  been  more  exclusively  referred  to  the 
divinity  than  by  those  who  instituted  the  theocracy  of  Hin- 
doostan.” 4 “ Of  the  host  of  Hindoo  divinities,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 

and  Siva  are  the  most  exalted.” 5 Elphinstone 6 says,  “ The 
Greek  gods  were  formed  like  men  with  greatly  increased  powers 
and  faculties,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced; 
but  with  a dignity  and  energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach 
to  perfection.  The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
endowed  with  human  passions,  have  always  something  monstrous 
in  their  appearance,  and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct. 
They  are  of  various  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue ; some  have 
twelve  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They  are  often  eu~ 
raged  without  a cause,  and  reconciled  without  a motive.”  At 
p.  38  he  quotes  Colebrooke  7 to  the  effect  that  in  the  Vedas  “the 
worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  the  system.”  A sort  of 
Pantheism  in  Vishnu  Purana  (by  Wilson)  pp.  6,  255,  256.  See 
in  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  527,  a “legend  having  reference  to  the 
caves  or  cavern  temples  in  various  parts  of  India.”  Diodorus 
Siculus 8 says  of  one  of  the  mountains  near  the  Hellespont,  “ la 
the  middle  is  a cave,  as  if  it  were  made  on  purpose  to  entertain 
the  gods.”  The  Hindoos  practised  human  sacrifices.9  In  the 
oldest  Hindoo  book  10  we  find  the  metempsychosis  into  animals. 
At  pp.  83,  111,  112,  gifts  to  the  priests  are  ordered.  Asiatics 
will  not  change  religion.  Only  a few  years  since  the  Hindoos 
believed  that  Vishnu  had  again  become  incarnate  “ in  the  person 
of  a boy.” 11  Human  sacrifices  which  indicated  a contempt  of 
man  are  noticed  by  Colebrooke,  Digest  of  Hindoo  Law,  vol.  in* 
p.  288.  At  vol.  vi.  p.  256  of  Journal  of  Geographical  Society, 
it  is  said  in  Guyana  of  a “ singular  rock,  that  the  Indians,  as  is 

I Jones’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81,  111,  133,  140,  146,  184,  339,  3S1,  443,  462. 

3 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  102.  * Mill’s  Hist,  of  India,  voL  i.  p.  184. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  179,  329.  4 Ibid.  p.  347- 

* Elphinstonc’s  Hist,  of  India,  pp.  96,  97. 

T In  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  494. 

* Diodorus  Siculus,  Rook  XVII.  cap.  i.  Vol.  ii.  p.  164.  By  Booth. 

* See  Rig  Veda  Sunhita,  pp.  xxiv,  69.  10  Ibid.  p.  8. 

II  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  109. 
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generally  the  case  with  phenomena  of  nature,  make  it  the  seat 
of  a demon,  and  pass  it  under  fear  and  trembling.”  See  also 
vol.  x.  p.  21,  for  accidents  causing  superstition.  Coleman  1 says, 
“The  Hindoos  subject  themselves  to  more  devotional  austerities, 
penances,  and  mortifications,  some  of  which  are  of  temporary  and 
some  of  a permanent  character,  than  perhaps  any  people  in  tho 
world.” 2 Coleman 3 mentions  “ the  extensive  cavern  temples  of 
Ellora,  Karli,  Elephanta,”  &c.  On  human  sacrifices  see  Ward’s 
View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  On  metempsychosis  even 
into  stones  see  Ward’s  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  160; 
vol.  iii.  p.  67.  For  some  enormous  inventions  in  chronology,  &c., 
see  Ward’s  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcviii.  211,  265,  266  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  179 ; vol.  iii.  pp.  3,  23 ; vol.  iv.  p.  106. 

Immense. — The  remains  at  Elephanta  and  Salsette  are  enor- 
mous : “ The  pagodas  of  Ellora,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Arun- 
gabad,  are  not  of  the  size  of  those  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette, 
but  they  surprise  by  their  number  and  by  the  idea  of  the  labour 
which  they  cost.  The  Seven  Pagodas,  as  they  are  called,  at 
Mavalipuam  near  Sadras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  is  another  work 
of  the  same  description.” 4 Mill 5 says  that  Bryant’s  Ancient 
Mythology  contains  curious  evidence  of  the  fondness  of  rude 
people  for  large  buildings.  It  is  said  6 that  “ the  first  mention 
of  the  caves  of  Ellora  is  in  the  fourteentli  century.”  In  Indra’s 
Heaven  there  are  thirty-five  million  nymphs.7  Wilson 8 says  that 
in  the  west  of  India  the  history  of  Rama  is  still  “ represented  in 
the  dramatic  form.”  Havana  who  made  war  on  Kama  had  ten 
heads,9  and  a king  is  mentioned  with  60,000  sons.  Wilson  10 
gives  an  analysis  of  “ the  Veni  Samhara,  a drama  founded  on 
the  Mahabharat.”  11  On  the  rock  temples  of  India,  see  an  elabo- 
rate essay  in  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  pp.  33,  34, 
44,  51. 

Stationary . — In  Halhed’s  Gentoo  Laws  (p.  190)  it  is  said, 
“ If  a man  of  inferior  cast,  proudly  affecting  an  equality  with 
a person  of  superior  cast,  should  speak  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  the  magistrate  in  that  case  shall  fine  him  to  the  extent  of 

* Coleman’s  Mythology,  p.  165. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  51,  68,  70.  Also  Ward’s  Hindoos,  rol.  i.  pp.  21,  22,  24,  25  ; vol.  ii. 
pp.  50,  127,  128  ; vol.  iii.  p.  xli. 

3 Coleman's  Mythology,  p.  155. 

4 Mill’s  nist.  of  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4.  5.  * Ibid.  p.  13. 

* Elphinstone’s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  343. 

1 Wilson’s  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  12. 

" Ibid.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  16.  9 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  4. 

10  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  20. 

11  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  17,  ot  seq.  And  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  v. 
p.  291. 
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his  abilities.”  Asiatics  are  notoriously  averse  to  change.  And 
this  is  shown  by  their  retention  of  their  old  religion.  It  is  said 
that  the  Indian  vessels  which  sail  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  are 
now  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.1 

Astronomy  and  metaphysics. — Before  the  European  stage 
there  was  no  scientific  knowledge  except  that  of  astronomy — the 
heavens.  The  Hindoos  have  an  astronomical  writer,  b.c.  548.2 
Wilson  3 says,  “ An  astronomical  fact  known  to  the  author  of  the 
Vedas,  that  the  moon  shone  only  through  reflecting  the  light  of 
the  sun.”  In  Mirchchakati,  the  acquirements  of  an  accomplished 
Hindoo  are  thus  summed  up:  “ He  was  well  versed  in  the  Big 
and  Sama  Vedas,  in  mathemical  sciences,  in  the  elegant  arts,  and 
the  management  of  elephants.” 4 In  Wilson  (Theatre  of  the 
Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  73),  the  Maya  or  philosophy  of  illusion 
is  noticed.  On  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos,  see 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  G. 


AMERICA— EXCLUSIVE  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

In  Central  America  the  volcanoes  are  frightful,  and  one  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  heard  “eight  hundred  miles  distant.”5 
Stephens  6 mentions  the  extraordinary  number  of  volcanoes  on  the 
Pacific  along  the  southern  coast  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua. 

At  Palenque  “ the  design  and  anatomical  proportions  of  the 
figures  are  faulty ; but  there  is  a force  of  expression  about  them 
which  shows  the  skill  and  conceptive  power  of  the  artist.”7  See 
also  the  hideous  colossal  figures  in  plate  at  p.  315  of  Stephens's 
Central  America,  vol.  ii.,  and  gigantic  statue,  p.  349.  Stephens8 
says,  “ The  inference  is,  that  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  had  the  same  written  language  with  the  people 
of  Copan  and  Palenque.”  For  an  account  of  Mayapan  ruins, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Menda  in  Yucatan,  see  Stephens's 
Central  America,  vol.  iii.  pp.  131-138.  For  an  account  of  Ticul, 
close  to  Uxrnal,  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  273,  277.  Account  of  Nophat, 

1 Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i p.  12.  And  compare  Journal  of  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  v.  p.  273. 

2 Vishnu  Punina,  p.  206. 

* Wilson,  note  to  Rig  Veda  Snnhita,  p.  217. 

* Wilson,  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part.  ii.  p.  12. 

* See  Stephens’s  Central  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

T Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 


• Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

• Ibid.  p.  4A5. 
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see  vol.  iii.  pp.  362,  368.  And  the  ugly  figure  at  p.  364.  Ac- 
count of  Xabab,  vol.  iii.  pp.  384,  413.  At  Kabah,  two  figures; 
“both  have  unnatural  and  grotesque  faces.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  412. 
For  account  of  Labphak,  see  vol.  iv.  pp.  159,  165.  And  of  Chi- 
cken, vol.  iv.  pp.  284,  318. 

For  comparison  of  Greek  and  Hindoo  religion  Prescott1 * 
praises  Mountstuart  Elpliinstone's  “ truly  philosophic”  History  of 
India.  JVPCulloch’s  Researches  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History 
of  America,  Baltimore,  1829,  “ very  learned Bradford’s  Ame- 
rican Antiquities,  “ valuable.”3  Ixtilockitl,  Histoire  des  Checke- 
megues  in  French,  by  Ternaux.4  Squier 4 says  that  the  aboriginal 
Nicaraguans  were  of  the  same  stock  as  Mexicans,  but  this  must 
be  conjecture. 

Geography . — “ All  along  the  Atlantic  the  country  is  bordered 
by  a broad  tract  called  the  Terra  Caliente , or  hot  region,  which 
has  the  usual  high  temperature  of  equinoctial  lands.”6  Peru 
is  intersected  by  a gigantic  range  of  mountains.  Prescott7 
says,  “ The  empire  of  Peru,  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion, stretched  along  the  Pacific  from  about  the  second  degree 
north  to  37°  S.  lat. ; a line,  also,  which  describes  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  modern  republics  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chili.  ...  A slip  of  land  rarely  exceeding  twenty  leagues  in 
width,  runs  along  the  whole  coast,  and  is  hemmed  in  through  its 
whole  extent  by  a colossal  range  of  mountains  which,  advancing 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  reaches  its  highest  elevation 
(25,250  feet),  indeed,  the  highest  on  the  American  continent 
about  17°  south  ; and,  after  crossing  the  line,  gradually  subsides 
into  hills  of  inconsiderable  magnitude  as  it  enters  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  This  is  the  famous  Cordillera  of  the  Audes.”  Prescott8 
says,  “ The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  the  colossal  range  that,  after 
traversing  South  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  spreads  out 
as  it  enters  Mexico,  into  that  vast  sheet  of  table-land  which  main- 
tains an  elevation  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet  for  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues,  until  its  gradual  decline  in  the 
higher  latitudes  of  the  north.  . . . Across  this  mountain  rampart 
a chain  of  volcanic  hills  stretches  in  a westerly  direction  of  still 
more  stupendous  dimensions,  forming,  indeed,  some  of  the  highest 
land  in  the  globe.”  Such  is  the  scale  upon  which  Nature  does 
her  work.  In  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  (vol.  ii.  p.  29),  it  is  said, 
I think  inaccurately,  that  the  highest  peak  of  Himalaya  is  “ nearly 


1 Prescott's  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  302. 

4 Central  America,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

7 Prescott’s  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  5. 


* Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  50 ; vol.  iii.  p.  320. 
4 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  176. 

6 Prescott's  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  2.  3. 

* Prescott’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 
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live  thousand  feet  higher  than  Chimborazo.”  Meyen  1 2 saw  from 
personal  observation,  that  Peru  is  very  “ dry,  and  extremely  ste- 
rile;” but  he  was  only  from  16°  to  19°  south.  On  the  earthquakes 
of  Peru  see  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  347,  453,  458,  501, 
502.  On  the  volcanoes  of  Central  America  see  Squier’s  Central 
America,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  et  seq.  On  Geographical  boundaries 
of  Mexico  proper,  compare  with  Prescott,  Humboldt,  Nouvelle 
Espagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7,  11.  Human  sacrifices  of  Peruvians,  see 
Robertson’s  Works,  p.  923.  Walsh 3 says,  “ Mandioca  meal  is  the 
great  farinaceous  food  used  in  all  parts  of  Brazil.”  The  mandioc 
is  grown  in  Paraguay.8  Maize  is  common  in  South  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, La  Plata,  and  Paraguay.4  On  the  different  foods  grown  in 
Brazil,  see  Henderson’s  History  of  Brazil,  pp.  71,  100,  222,  235,  246, 
265,  284,  293,  301,  314,  319,  325,  378,  405,  422,  440,  446,  489, 
522.  On  food  in  western  part  of  South  America  see  Ulloa’s  South 
America,  vol.  i.  pp.  36, 69 ; vol.  ii.  p.  324.  Great  population  of  Peru, 
see  Prescott’s  Peru,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  and  Bullock’s  Mexico,  p.  420. 
Ixtilochitl,  Histoire  des  Cliechemegues,  vol.  i.  pp.  289,  290. 

Immense . — Prescott5  says  that  “the  Peruvians,  though  lining 
a long  extent  of  sea  coast,  had  no  foreign  commerce.”  The 
Mexican  temples  “were  solid  masses  of  earth,  cased  with  brick  or 
stone,  and  in  their  form  somewhat  resembled  the  pyramidal  struc- 
tures of  ancient  Egypt.  The  bases  of  many  of  them  were  more 
than  a hundred  feet  square,  and  they  towered  to  a still  greater 
height.”6  The  most  celebrated  was  “the  temple  of  Cholula,  a 
pyramidal  mound  built,  or  rather  cased,  with  unburnt  brick,  rising 
to  the  height  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.”7 

In  the  Vatican  are  Mexican  paintings  “ the  cycles  of  which 
take  up  nearly  18,000  years.” 8 “In  casting  the  eye  over  a 
Mexican  manuscript  or  map,  as  it  is  called,  one  is  struck  with 
the  grotesque  caricatures  it  exhibits  of  the  human  figure.”9 
Torquemada  says,  “ It  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  that  they  could  model  the  true  figure  of  a man.”  10 
Human  sacrifices  formed  part  of  the  religion  of  Peru  and  Mexico.11 
The  priests  were  very  numerous  and  had  great  influence.13  They 


1 Soo  also  n good  description  in  M‘Culloch’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  313, 
and  Ward’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

2 Walsh’s  Notices  of  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  See  also  vol.  i.  p.  512. 

* Azara,  Am6riquo  m^ridionalo,  tome  i.  p.  145.  4 Ibid.  p.  146. 

8 Prescott's  Peril,  vol.  i.  pp.  136,  137. 

* Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  60,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  331.  T ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 

8 Fresicott’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  • Ibid.  p.  78.  10  Ibid.  p.  119. 

11  See  Prescott’s  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  86,  100,  101  ; and  Prescott’s  Mexico,  vol.  i. 

pp.  20,  30,  48,  53,  62,  68,  106,  163;  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  128  ; vol.  iii.  pp.  126,  177. 

r*  Prescott’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  55,  102.  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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were  cannibals 1 but  not  in  Peru.2  In  both  countries  the  laws 
were  extremely  severe,  slight  offences  being  capital.3  M‘Culloch  4 
says  of  Mexico,  “ The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  a square 
of  1,423  feet  on  each  side,  and  its  height  is  estimated  at  177  feet;” 
the  same  size  is  stated  in  Ward’s  Mexico  (vol.  ii.  p.  75). 

Human  sacrifices.5  On  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil  at  and 
near  Quito,  see  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South  America,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
And  on  fertility  of  Truxillo,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  20  ; of  Lima  p.  26  ; of 
Chili,  pp.  241,  242,  270.  On  the  dreadful  earthquakes,  see  Ulloa, 
vol.  i.  pp.  279,  312,  319,  341  ; vol.  ii.  pp.  79,  138,  235.  These 
human  sacrifices  are  constantly  mentioned  by  the  native  historian, 
Ixtilochitl,  Histoire  des  Chechemegues,  vol.  i.  pp.  192,  214, 
291,  295,  354  ; vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  45,  48,  120,  129. 

Histoi'y. — The  Toltecs  civilized  Mexico,6  but  after  four  cen- 
turies “left  the  country  as  silently  and  mysteriously  as  they 
had  entered  it,  and  spread  over  the  region  of  Central  America 
and  the  neighbouring  isles  ; and  the  traveller  now  speculates  on 
the  majestic  ruins  of  Mitla  and  Palenque  as  possibly  the  work  of 
this  extraordinary  people.”  7 The  Mexicans  came  from  the  north, 
“ and  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  or  states  of 
Anahuac,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.” 8 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  “ Aztec  dominion  reached 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; and  under 
the  bold  and  bloody  Ahuitzotl,  its  arms  had  been  carried  from 
over  the  limits  already  noticed  as  defining  its  permanent  territory 
into  the  furthest  corners  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.”9  Pres- 
cott 10  says  that  “ the  Acothuans  or  Tezcucans,  as  they  are  usually 
called  ” were  more  civilized  than  the  Aztecs.  The  Mexicans  and 
the  Peruvians  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other’s  existence.11  On 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  Mexico  about  20°  N.  lat.,  see  the 
statistical  evidence  in  Humboldt’s  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  384,  385.  Humboldt 12  says  the  Toltecs  introduced  maize 
into  Mexico. 

Diffusion  of  Wealth  and  Food.  — There  were  two  cheap 
foods  in  Peru,  and  only  one  in  Mexico,13  hence  Peruvians  more 

' 1 Prescott’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  131,  232  ; vol.  iii.  pp.  109,  126. 

2 Prescott’s  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

* Prescott’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  145.  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  42. 

* M‘Culloch’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

* Ward’s  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

* Prescott’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  1 Ibid.  p.  10. 

8 Ibid.  pp.  11,  12.  8 Ibid.  p.  16.  ,0  Ibid.  pp.  137,  173. 

11  Sec  Prescott’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  Prescott’s  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  116,  134. 
Humboldt’s  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 

11  Humboldt’s  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

•*  [Potato 3 and  banana  in  Peru ; banana  only  in  Mexico. — Ed.  Note.] 
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populous  and  less  free  than  Mexicans.  Milk  was  used  by  no 
native  Americans.1  In  Mexico  the  severity  of  taxation  made 
men  disaffected,  .and  aided  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  taxes  were 
so  cruelly  levied  that  “by  a stern  law  every  defaulter  was  liable 
to  be  taken  and  sold  a slave.”  2 McCulloch 3 says  of  Mexico,  “ The 
soil  is  also  in  most  parts  extraordinarily  fertile : and  wherever 
water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation,  the  most  abundant  crops 
can  be  raised  with  very  little  labour.”  Wheat,  barley,  &c., 
succeed  badly  in  Mexico,  and  indeed  will  not  grow  there  “ under 
the  level  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.” 4 M‘Culloch 5 says  of 
Mexico  the  capital,  “ There  is,  or  at  all  events  there  used  to  be, 
an  extreme  disparity  of  wealth  in  this  city.  Many  of  the  nobles 
and  successful  speculators  in  mines  were  excessively  rich,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  population  were  at  once  indolent  and  indigent.” 
Ward 6 mentions  “ the  lowness  of  wages  in  Mexico.”  He  says 7 
that  in  some  states  “ the  daily  wages  of  the  labourer  do  not 
exceed  twro  reals,  and  a cottage  can  be  built  for  four  dollars.” 
Ward8  says  that  Humboldt  is  not  far  wrong  in  making  the 
Mexican  population  double  itself  every  nineteen  years. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SPIRIT  AND  TENDENCY 
OF  COMMERCE  AND  MERCHANTS. 

I believe  that  Adam  Smith,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  all  political 
economists,  have  overlooked  one  cause  of  the  decrease  of  mercan- 
tile profits  in  England  since  the  sixteenth  century — and  that  is, 
the  increasing  estimation  in  which  merchants  are  held. 

The  Venetian  ambassador  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  reports  that 
“ there  were  many  merchants  in  London  with  50,000£.  or  60,000£. 
each,  that  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  180,000,  and  that  it  was 
not  surpassed  in  wealth  by  any  city  in  Europe.”9 

One  of  the  most  infallible  marks  of  an  improving  country  is  a 
rise  in  wages  and  a fall  in  profits ; and  yet  this  very  fall  in  profits, 
which  is  an  evidence  of  national  prosperity,  is  protested  against 
by  merchants  as  an  evidence  of  national  ruin.10  This  shows  that 
merchants  are  bad  judges  of  national  prosperity. 

* Prescott’s  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  * Prescott's  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

* MCulloch’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.  Ward’s  Mexico,  vol.  i. 
pp.  12.  16,  36,  37  ; vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

4 M’Culloch's  Geogr.  Diet.  vol.  ii.  p.  315.  * Ibid.  p.  322. 

• * Ward’s  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  1 Ibid  p.  219.  * Ibid.  pp.  20,  21. 

9 Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  387,  Paris  1840.  He  cites  MSS.  Barber  1208,  p.  137. 

**  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  38. 
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On  their  natural  want  of  ability  for  government,  see  Smith’s 
Wealth  of  Nations.1  In  April,  1554,  Mary  had  “ deulx  marchands 
de  cette  ville  ” (i.e.  of  London)  nailed  by  their  ears  to  the  pillory 
for  some  expressions  they  had  used  against  her.2  In  1563  our 
chief  exports  were  cloth,  wool,  lead,  and  tin ; 3 and  in  1557,  wool, 
cloth,  tin,  lead,  copper,  coals.4 * 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  commerce,  Smith  has  well 
observed a that  the  merchant  puts  less  productive  labour  into 
motion  than  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  farmer,  supposing 
of  course  that  all  these  employ  an  equal  capital. 

On  the  necessity  of  knowledge  among  merchants,  see  M<Culloch’s 
Political  Economy.6  In  1576  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  merchant 
adventurers  two  of  her  great  ships  for  an  escort  to  Hamburg. 
Did  she  pay  their  expenses  ? See  an  obscure  sentence  in  Murdin’s 
State  Papers,  p.  300.  In  1576  the  queen  “adventured”  500Z. 
in  Martin  Frobisher’s  attempt  to  discover  “ the  North  West 
Indies.” 7 The  civilizing  effects  of  commerce  are  admitted  by 
Alison.8  For  the  etymology  of  diaper,  respecting  which  it  is  said 
Anderson  has  made  a mistake,  see  Warton’s  History  of  English 
Poetry,  8vo,  1840,  p.  177  note. 

Some  of  the  vulgar  opinions  respecting  wealth  being  among 
merchants  the  predominating  object  of  pursuit  are  well  refuted 
by  Miss  Martineau.9 

Merchants  have  been  much  and  justly  ridiculed  for  holding  the 
childish  doctrine  that  the  wealth  of  a nation  can  be  measured  by 
what  is  called  “ the  balance  of  trade.”  But  this,  as  M‘Culloch 
truly  says,10  was  a great  improvement  on  the  preceding  notion 
that  gold  and  silver  should  not  be  exported.11  Atp.  32  M‘Culloch 
has  a remark  on  the  mercantile  system  equally  witty  and  true. 
However,  it  was  a great  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  was  due 
to  the  East  India  Company.12  The  mercantile  system  seems  to 
have  been  first  vigorously  attacked  in  1691  by  Sir  Dudley  North,13 
and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  several  works  appeared 

1 P.  234;  see  also  pp.  263-266,  316,  344. 

* Ambassades  do  Noailles,  Leyde,  1762,  tomo  iii.  p.  174. 

* llaynos’s  State  Papers,  p.  409. 

4 .Seo  Report  of  Michele,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  in  Ellis’s  Original  Letters, 
2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

s Wealth  of  Nations,  pp.  148,  149. 

• Edinburgh,  1843,  8vo,  pp.  331,  333,  334. 

1 Murdin’s  State  Papers,  pp.  303,  304. 

8 See  his  Principles  of  Population.  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  29. 

• Society  in  America,  Paris,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  ii.  pp.  98-100,  part  ii.  chap.  v.  sect.  3. 

19  Political  Economy,  Edinburgh,  1843,  8vo,  pp.  29,  30. 

»'  M'Culloch,  p.  29.  ,s  P.  38.  » P.  40. 
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against  it.1  However,  Locke  knew  that  labour  is  the  constituent 
principle  of  value.2 

In  1820  the  principal  London  merchants  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a petition  in  favour  of  free  trade.  It  is  a 
short  and  able  document,  and  may  be  seen  in  McCulloch’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce.3  M.  Storch  says,4  “ Ce  n’est  point  une 
exageration  de  dire  qu’il  y a peu  d’erreurs  politiques  qui  aient 
enfante  plus  de  inaux  que  le  syst&me  mercantile.”  But  this  is 
expressed  much  too  strongly.  The  mercantile  system,  absurd  as 
it  was,  was  yet  a great  improvement  on  the  system  which  it 
superseded.  The  eminent  merchant  Gresham,  though  employed 
by  Edward  and  Mary  in  some  very  delicate  negotiations,  had  not 
received  from  them  even  such  trifling  honours  as  princes  can 
bestow.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Elizabeth  was  to  confer  on 
him  what  was  then  considered  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
send  him  to  Brussels  as  her  representative  at  the  court  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma.5 

Morellet  has  published  a list  of  fifty-five  joint-stock  com- 
panies established  with  exclusive  privileges  between  1600  and 
1769,  and  it  is  an  instructive  fact  that  every  one  of  these 
companies  failed.6  Mr.  McCulloch  truly  adds,  “ Most  of  those 
since  established  have  had  a similar  fate.”  7 As  to  the  confusion 
in  the  customs’  laws,  see  the  striking  picture  drawn  by  M‘Culloch, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  846.  In  1531  the  Exchange  of 
Antwerp  was  built,  and  “Die  Stadt  zahlte  jetzt  einmal  hunder- 
tausend  Bewohner.” 8 In  the  Egerton  Papers 9 there  is  printed 
Francis  Cherry’s  Narrative  of  his  Voyage  to  Russia  in  1598.  In 
1681,  20,000  ships  were  employed  in  commerce,  of  which  15,000 
to  16,000  were  Dutch,  and  500  to  600  French.10 

Mr.  Mill  has  well  stated  the  moral  and  economical  advan- 
tages of  commerce.11  He  truly  says,12  “ The  only  direct  advan- 
tage of  foreign  commerce  consists  in  the  imports.”  He  finely 
says,13  that  commerce  has  succeeded  war  as  a means  of  contact 
between  nations. 

The  first  commercial  dictionary  ever  published  in  England 

1 M'Culloch,  p.  43,  * P.  67.  ' 8vo,  1849,  pp.  384,  385. 

4 Economie  politique,  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  tomo  i.  p.  122. 

4 Burgoin’s  Life  of  Gresham,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

• M'Culloeh’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  Svo,  1849,  p.  386. 

7 See.  however,  ray  note  in  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  on  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

• Schiller’s  Werke,  Band  viii.  p.  44,  Stuttgard,  1838 

4 Camden  Society,  pp.  292-301. 

10  Twiss,  Progress  of  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1847,  p.  74. 

u Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edit.  1849,  vol.  ii.  pp.  112-122. 

**  Ibid.  p.  118,  ,J  Ibid.  pp.  121,  122. 
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did  not  appear  till  1 751  -l *  Even  Montesquieu  who  has  been 
justly  accused  of  undervaluing  commerce,  confesses  that  it  has 
softened  the  ferocity  of  manners.*  On  the  influence  of  commerce 
in  stimulating  the  inventive  faculties,  see  some  very  good  remarks 
in  Rae’s  New  Principles  of  Political  Economy.3  In  1599  banking 
in  London  was  not  a separate  business,  but  most  of  the  gold- 
smiths were  bankers.4 

Chevenix  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  moral  benefits  of  com- 
merce. He  well  notices  “ the  immense  addition  which  universal 
probity,  the  basis  of  commercial  confidence,  must  make  to 
national  morality.” 5 According  to  the  recognized  principles  of 
law  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
recover  a debt  from  an  unprincipled  debtor ; for  the  man  owing 
the  money  could  defeat  an  action  to  recover  the  amount  by 
waging  his  law — that  is,  by  swearing  that  he  did  not  owe  it.  In 
order  to  put  an  end  to  this  monstrous  absurdity,  a practice  had 
been  for  some  time  growing  up  for  the  creditor  to  bring  an 
action,  not  of  debt,  but  of  assumpsit , by  which  the  wager  of  law 
was  avoided,  and  the  question  decided  on  its  own  merits.  But 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  which  was  founded  on  a legal  fiction, 
had  never  been  recognised  by  the  courts,6  and  there  were,  con- 
sequently, considerable  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  such  an 
action.  These  doubts,  by  increasing  the  hazard  of  trading  trans- 
actions, tended  not  a little  to  check  the  growing  spirit  of  com- 
mercial adventure.  The  judges  of  England,  who  to  their  immortal 
credit,  have  always  aided  and  not  unfrequently  anticipated  the 
wisest  efforts  of  the  legislature,  were  on  this  occasion  not  wanting 
to  their  duty  ; and  two  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  they 
solemnly  determined  not  only,  that  in  the  case  of  debts  of  simple 
contract,  an  action  of  assumpsit  should  lie,  but  that  the  party 
bringing  the  action  should  recover  damages  for  the  whole  debt, 
as  well  as  for  the  special  loss.7  This  important  decision,  which 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  in  the  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at 
once  gave  to  a great  body  of  commercial  transactions  a security 
not  inferior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  possessors  of  real  property.8 
A writer  of  very  considerable  learning  in  English  law  has  noticed 
this  in  reference  to  his  own  immediate  studies.  He  says,  “ The 

1 See  M'Culloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  8vo,  1819,  p.  xxii. 

* Esprit  des  Lois,  livrc  xxi.  chap,  i,  p.  349.  * Boston,  1834,  pp.  237,  238. 

4 Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74. 

* Essay  on  National  Character,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

* Reeves’s  History  of  English  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  178. 

7 4 Rep.  93,  quoted  by  Reeves,  Eng.  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  179. 

8 But  it  seems  that  independently  of  assumpsits  an  action  on  the  case  might  bo 

brought ; see  Reeves,  Hist,  of  English  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  185. 
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reports  of  the  reign  contain  more  questions  upon  personal  rights 
and  contracts  in  one  shape  or  other  than  perhaps  those  of  all  the 
preceding  reigns  put  together.”  1 The  old  common  law  was 
very  severe  towards  insolvent  debtors  (?),  and  this  was  a great 
discouragement  to  persons  who  otherwise  might  have  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits.  At  length  the  13  Eliz.  cap.  7,  first  distin- 
guished between  bankrupts  and  insolvents,  and  gave  protection  to 
the  former.2  The  same  statute  gave  the  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
ruptcy power  to  dispose  of  a bankrupt’s  lands  and  tenements.3 

In  1575,  Fenelon  writes  to  the  king  respecting  the  English : 
“ Leur  principal  revenu  et  celluy  de  l’Estat  et  de  la  noblesse  est 
fonde  ou  bien  depend  du  commerce.” 4 Indeed,  in  1 568,  the  French 
and  English  [Qy.  Spanish  ?]  ambassadors  residing  at  the  court  of 
London,  had  a long  conversation  on  the  possibility  of  compelling 
Elizabeth  to  become  a Catholic  by  establishing  a continental  block- 
ade against  the  English  commerce.5  In  1568,  Fenelon  writes6 
that  the  chief  commerce  of  England  is  with  Flanders  and  Spain. 
In  1569,  he  writes  that  commerce  “est  lo  seul  soubstien  du 
pays.”7  There  was  a sort  of  stock-jobbing  in  London  in  1569: 
at  least  they  made  bets  on  the  “ bouree,”  respecting  political 
events.  See  Fenelon,  tome  ii.  p.  281.  In  1569,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  many  of  her  advisers,  Elizabeth  expressed  a desire 
that  the  commerce  with  France  should  be  perfectly  free.8  In 
November  1570,  Fenelon  writes9  that  the  Muscovite  ambassador, 
having  left  London  in  disgust,  had  caused  all  the  English  in 
Muscovy  to  be  imprisoned,  and  that  this  put  an  end  to  the  idea 
of  establishing  a commerce  with  Russia.  The  French  ambassador 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Exchange  in  January  1571,  and 
has  given  an  account  of  it.10  In  1571,  Elizabeth  asked  the  advice 
of  the  chief  merchants  of  London,  (iv.  204).  In  November  1571, 
the  London  merchants,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  levied  at 
Rouen,  became  disgusted  with  their  commerce  with  France,  and 
turned  their  eyes  more  towards  that  of  Antwerp.11  And  in  De- 
cember, F6nelon  writes12  that  Elizabeth  was  negotiating  with  Spain 
for  reopening  the  trade  with  Antwerp : and  he  suggests  to  the  king 


* Reeves,  Hist,  of  English  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  188. 

* Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  473-475,  and  my  notes  on  Blackstone, 
p.  130. 

* Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  285,  286. 

4 Correspondance  diplomatique,  Paris,  8vo,  1840,  tome  i.  p.  xxxi.  See  also  p.  70. 

* See  the  Secret  Dispatch,  in  Fenelon,  tome  i.  pp.  66-73. 

8 Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  72.  1 Ibid.  p.  166. 

* F^uelon,  tome  ii.  p.  330.  0 Tome  iii.  p.  375. 

10  Correspondance  do  Fenelon,  tome  iii.  pp.  450.  451. 

M Ibid,  tome  iv.  pp.  290,  291.  '*  Ibid.  p.  313. 
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avoid  thinking  when  he  is  off  the  field.  Laing1  observes  that  we 
respect  military  men  less  than  formerly,  because  we  find  a great 
general  may  be  a very  weak  man. 

Smith  says2  that  in  modern  Europe  not  more  than  one 
hundredth  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  employed  as  soldiers  with- 
out ruin  to  the  country.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  his 
remark3  that  gunpowder , by  rendering  the  habits  of  subordina- 
tion and  obedience  more  necessary  in  a soldier  than  individual 
strength,  must  have  tended  to  do  away  with  the  militia,  and  to 
substitute  standing  armies.  This,  of  course,  would  aid  civilization 
by  reducing  the  number  of  soldiers. 

I suppose  that  no  one  will  doubt  the  nautical  knowledge  of  Sir 
John  lioss ; still  less  will  any  one  accuse  him  of  desiring  to  de- 
preciate his  own  profession.  He  is,  therefore,  a witness  worth 
hearing,  and  I shall  give  his  own  words.  He  is  speaking  of 
sailors.  “ 6 The  men,’  as  they  are  called,  are  not  much  given  to 
thinking,  it  is  certain  ; though  seamen  of  the  present  day  (and  I 
am  eorry  to  say  it)  think  much  more  than  they  did  in  the  days  of 
my  junior  service,  and  most  assuredly  and  certainly  are  all  the 
worse  for  it.”4  See  also  a similarly  conceived  passage  in  Preface, 
p,  x.  Tocqueville  well  says 3 that  the  tendency  of  war  is  to 
increase  the  power  of  rulers.  The  causes  of  the  natural  thought- 
lessness of  military  men  have  been  well  stated  by  Adam  Smith.0 

I suppose  Captain  Marryat  knows  his  own  profession.  He 
says,7  “ There  is  no  character  so  devoid  of  principles  as  the  British 
soldier  and  sailor.  In  Dibdin’s  songs  we  certainly  have  another 
version,  ‘ True  to  his  country  and  king,’  &c. ; but  I am  afraid 
they  do  not  deserve  it:  soldiers  and  sailors  are  mercenaries: 
they  risk  their  lives  for  money,  it  is  their  trade  to  do  so,  and  if 
they  can  get  higher  wages,  they  never  consider  the  justice  of 
the  cause,  or  whom  they  fight  for.” 

Military  men  commit  suicide  oftener  than  other  classes,  and 
much  oftener  than  sailors,  who  are  more  cheerful.  See  my  notes 
on  Suicide. 

Sailors  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  soldiers,  but  they  do 
not  so  often  sink  under  it.  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iv. 

* Tour  in  Sweden,  pp.  401,  405. 

* Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  291.  * Ibid.  pp.  296.  297. 

4 Narrative  of  a Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  a North-West  Passage,  by  Sir  John 
Ross,  Paris,  8vo,  1835,  p.  458. 

4 Democratic  cn  Am^riquo.  tome  ii.  p.  20. 

6 See  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  v.  chap.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  38,  I,ond. 
1822,  12mo. 

* A Diary  in  America,  Load.  8vo,  1839,  Vol.  iii.  p.  31. 
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p.  2,  3,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  78.  And  at  vol.  ix.  350,  it  is  shown  that 
sailors  live  longer  than  soldiers. 

Mr.  Kae  truly  says  that  war  has  been  a great  means  of 
advancing  mankind  by  disseminating  arts  and  industry.1 *  Of 
course  the  remark  only  holds  of  a barbarous  state  of  society.  Lord 
Brougham  says,3  “ Perhaps  the  greatest  captains  have  always  been 
among  the  greatest  statesmen  in  every  age  and  in  all  countries.” 
The  imprudence  in  monarchies  of  giving  great  civil  employments 
to  military  men  is  forcibly  stated  in  Esprit  des  Lois.3  On  the 
tendency  of  civilization  to  diminish  war,seeQuetelet,Sur  l’Homme.4 
It  is  said  to  be  a well-ascertained  fact  that,  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  the  continued  wars  diminished  the  average  height  of 
men  in  France.5  William  Schlegel  says : “ War  is  much  more 
an  epic  than  a dramatic  object.”  6 See  also  pp.  243,  244,  where 
he  is  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  representing  battles  on  the 
stage,  but  seems  to  think  that  it  may  be  done. 

The  rudeness  of  the  military  character  is  admirably  hit  off  in 
the  character  of  Ironside  in  The  Magnetick  Lady.7 

See  Hallam’s  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.8  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Italian  armies  were  com- 
posed of  the  whole  population.9  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  proportion  of  cavalry  was  increased.10  In  1339,  Azzo  Visconti 
dispensed  with  the  personal  service  of  his  subjects,  which  in  1351 
was  changed  into  a money  payment.11  Sir  John  Hawkwood  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  “ the  first  distinguished  commander 
who  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  destruction  of  the  Homan 
Empire.”  12  And  in  the  fourteenth  century  “ historians  for  the 
first  time  discover  that  success  does  not  entirely  depend  upon 
intrepidity  and  physical  prowess.” 13  Even  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italy,  battles  were  very  bloodless.14  The  bow,  indeed, 
was  used  before  the  Crusades,  but  armour  was  almost  impene- 
trable.15 The  cross  bow  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings,16  but,  even  under  Philip  Augustus,  was  scarcely 
known  in  France.17  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  cannons  were 
invented,  or  rather  mortars,  and  the  application  of  gunpowder  to 
war  was  understood.18  The  French  made  the  greatest  improve* 

1 New  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Boston,  8vo,  1834*  pp.  48-50,  255,  250. 

8 Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

• Livre  r.  chap.  xix.  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu.  Paris,  1835,  p.  225. 

4 Paris,  8vo,  1835,  tome  ii.  pp.  291-293.  * Qu6telet,  Sur  l’Homme,  toine  ii.  p.  16* 

• Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

7 Jonson’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  See  in  particular,  p.  56. 

• Hallam’s  Europe,  9th  edit.  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-343.  • Ibid.  p.  328. 

i°  P.  329.  11  P.  331.  »*  P.  334.  18  P.  335.  14  P.  337. 

i*  P.  338.  18  P.  339.  17  T.  339.  18  P.  341. 
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ments.  (It  seems  that  the  two  most  important  phenomena  are 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  disuse  of  heavy  armour.) 

Farquhar  and  Steele  went  into  the  army  from  choice.  The 
degree  to  which  subordinate  European  soldiers  reason,  and  the 
military  evils  which  their  reasoning  causes,  are  very  fairly  stated 
by  Chevenix.1  He  supposes,2  and  I think  with  reason,  that 
under  the  same  circumstances  proud  nations  are  likely  to  be  most 
powerful  at  sea,  vain  nations  at  land.  On  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  in  our  present  early  stage  of  civilization  to  prefer  military 
achievements  to  scientific  discoveries,  see  some  good  remarks  by 
I)r.  Paris.3  Jackson  states  with  regret  the  decline  of  military 
enthusiasm  in  England.4  He  says  dancing  is  a cause  of  the 
success  of  the  French  in  wfar.5  In  1589,  Forman  writes,  “ This 
yere,  I was  preste  a souldiar  to  serve  in  the  Portingalle  voyage, 
whereupon  I was  constrained  to  forsake  my  country  and  dwelling 
and  all  my  frindes.” 6 Lord  Brougham  thinks  that  the  foolish 
notion  which  still  exists,  that  war  is  a very  honourable  occupa- 
tion, is  the  result  of  feudalism.  See  his  ingenious  remarks  in 
his  Political  Philosophy ; 7 but  I am  rather  inclined  to  assign  it 
not  to  any  special  cause,  but  merely  to  the  general  ignorance  of 
men  which  makes  them  unable  to  appreciate  the  highest  order  of 
excellence.  Happily,  in  our  times,  this  respect  for  military 
heroes  is  fast  waning. 

Dr.  Fergusson  8 says  that  English  soldiers,  “ however  hideously 
mangled,  are  generally  uncomplaining:”  and  he  adds,  “According 
to  my  observations,  the  most  querulous  under  wounds  and  sick- 
ness have  been  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  Irish  may  be  more 
noisy,  but  then  it  is  with  less  plaint.” 

The  great  causes  of  war  are:  1st.  The  respect  paid  to  wrarriors 
in  an  age  when  courage  is  considered  the  first  virtue.  2nd.  A 
belief  that,  like  the  ordeal,  war  was  a judgment  of  God.  3rd.  In 
more  modern  times,  a jealousy  of  each  other’s  wealth.  4th.  Re- 
ligious hatred.  5th.  An  ignorant  contempt  of  each  other's 
strength.  But  now  power  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
industrious  classes  who  are  pacific. 

1 Essay  on  National  Character,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  207.  1 Ibid.  p.  219. 

* Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152,  154. 

4 Formation  and  Discipline  of  Armies,  pp.  189-192. 

4 See  Common  Flack  Book,  art.  619.  See  respecting  the  bayonet,  Common  Place 
Book,  art.  2320. 

* Autobiography  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  from  1552  to  1602,  edited  by  Mr.  Ilalli- 

well,  4to,  1849,  p.  19. 

7 8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  324,  325. 

* Notes  and  Recollections  of  a Professional  Life,  1846,  8vo,  p.  8. 
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“ their  plumes  of  feathers  and  rich  acoutrements,  a 

vanity  which  few  nations  imitate  the  English  soldiers  in.”  (Cam- 
den’s Elizabeth  in  Kennett,  ii.  597).  In  1601,  Camden  mentions 
“swords,  bayonets,  and  pistols.”  (Kennett,  ii.  635). 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1559,  Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton  writes  to 
Elizabeth  from  Paris  that  the  French  “ suspect  much  the  pre- 
paration and  readiness  of  your  Majesty’s  ships  to  the  sea,  and 
also  the  musters  of  men  through  your  Majesty’s  realm.”  1 In 
May  1560,  Mr.  Peyto  writes  to  Throckmorton,  the  ambassador  at 
Paris,  that  “ the  Quene  mustereth  all  the  realme  throughout  from 
seventeen  to  threescore  years  old,”  &c. ; “ every  shire  hath  his 
muster  master  apart.” 2 

When  was  corporal  punishment , in  the  sense  of  flogging,  first 
inflicted  in  the  army  ? In  Forbes 3 is  a list  of  “ orders  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  English  soldiers  in  Newhaven,”  to  which  are  affixed 
a variety  of  penalties ; but  nothing  is  said  of  the  ignominious 
punishment  of  flogging,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  list  of  punish- 
ments at  pp.  181-183,  nor  in  the  Duke  of  Medina’s  orders  to  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  1588.4 *  It  would  seem  from  a letter  of  Elizabeth 
in  1562,  that  the  coats  of  the  soldiers  cost  4s.8  In  the  Rebellion 
of  1569,  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  offered 
16cL  a day  to  whoever  would  join  their  standard.6  This,  no 
doubt,  was  above  the  average  pay.  The  queen’s  levies  at  Barnard 
Castle  received,  common  soldiers,  8 d. ; light  horsemen  and  archers, 
16cL  a day.7  It  is  said  in  Laing’s  Sweden8  that  Gustavus 
Adolphus  invented  the  bayonet. 

In  1563  the  Lords  of  the  Council  write  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
that  “ the  choyse  men  ” among  the  infantry,  “ being  above  the 
degree  of  common  soldiers,  may  have  12 d.  a day,  and  the  rest  as 
others  have.”9  However,  out  of  their  pay  they  had,  at  least 
when  in  garrison,  “ to  make  some  small  allowance  out  of  the 
monthly  wages  of  the  soldiers  towards  the  maintenance  of  sur- 
geons, as  in  other  garrisons  hath  been  always  used.”  10 

Arms. — In  1563  the  Earl  of  Warwick  writes  to  the  Council 
from  New  Haven  for  “ 200  pickaxes,  helved,  and  1000  black 

1 Forbes’  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  184.  7 Ibid.  p.  443.  1 Vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  88. 

* See  Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

4 See  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

8 Sharp’s  Memorials  of  1569,  pp.  69,  83.%  T See  the  list  in  Sharp,  pp.  246-218. 

“ P.  57.  0 Forbes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  446,  447.  10  Ibid.  p.  448. 
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bills.”1  In  1569  we  find  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  “armed 
in  a previe  cote  under  a Spanishe  jerkyn,  being  open  so  that  the 
cote  might  be  seen,  and  a steele  cappe  covered  with  green  vel- 
vet.” 2 * It  appears8  that  for  light  horsemen,  the  arms  were: 
“ playte  coyte,  jack,  bowes  and  arrows,  and  bylies”  and  4 “ horse- 
men armed  in  corsletts  and  coyts  of  playt.” 5 At  p.  80  “ certain 
ordenance,  which  is  a fawcon  and  two  slyngs,”  and  see  p.  90  “ a 
falcon  of  cast  yron.”  In  1 685-6,  all  “ fire  arms  ” could  be  made 
at  Dublin  cheaper  than  in  England ; and  pikes  could  be  made 
“ and  furnished  into  the  stores  for  3«.  10<L  each.”  6 

I have  met  with  several  things  which  make  me  believe  that  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Italians  were  considered  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  scientific  part  of  war.  In  July  1563,  Elizabeth 
writes  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  that  she  approved  of  the  “ inven- 
tions ” of  “ Signor  Melionni  ” for  the  defence  of  a town,  and  had 
rewarded  his  ingenuity  ;7  and  in  1560  “an  Italian  is  the  fortifier 
at  Dunbar.” 8 

In  July  1563,  Lord  Montague  complained  that  so  many  men 
had  been  taken  from  Sussex  as  soldiers,  that  if  more  “ shall  be 
taken,  the  harvest  of  the  cuntree  must  end  itself.”  9 

Chevenix  says, 10  “ It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  in  the 
only  two  battles  since  the  days  of  Joan  d’Arc  down  to  1745  in 
which  the  French  obtained  an  advantage  over  the  English,  they 
were  commanded,  at  Almanza,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  at  Fontenoy,  by  a Saxon.”  In  an  able  tract  by 
Anthony  Marten,  printed  in  1588,  the  object  of  which  was  to  stir 
up  the  English  against  Spain,  it  is  said  : “ We  must  consider  with 
ourselves  that  the  bands  and  cornets  of  horsemen,  and  especially 
of  lances,  have  ever  been,  and  yet  are,  the  most  necessary  and 
puissant  strength  in  wars,  both  to  defend  ourselves  and  offend 
our  enemies.”  11  Mr.  Hallam  says  12  that,  under  Henry  VIII., 
“ except  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  fifty  in  number,  and  the  com- 
mon servauts  of  the  king’s  household,  there  was  not  in  time 
of  peace  an  armed  man  receiving  pay  throughout  England. 
Henry  VII.  first  established  a band  of  fifty  archers  to  wait  on 
him.  Henry  VII.  had  fifty  horse-guards,  each  with  an  archer, 
demilance,  and  couteillier.”  ....  but  on  account  of  expense 

1 Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  451.  * Sharp’s  Rebellion  of  1569,  p.  15. 

* Pp.  29,  30.  4 P.  37.  5 See  also  p.  94. 

* Clarendon  Correspondence,  edit.  Singer,  1828,  vol.i.  pp.  241,  242. 

7 Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.  * Sharp’s  Rebellion  of  1569,  p.  79. 

9 Forbes,  Suite  Papers,  Vol.  ii.  p.  464. 

19  Essay  on  National  Character,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

" Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  p.  168. 

12  Constitutional  History,  8vo,  1842,  vol,  i.  p.  46. 
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“this  soon  was  given  up.”  In  1559  it  was  usual  in  England  to 
draw  a cannon  with  thirty  horses  ; and  the  Council  complained  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  because  he  used  sixty.1  In  1560  an  Italian 
was  employed  as  “ fortifier”  at  Dunbar.2  In  January  1569,  the 
French  ambassador  at  London  writes  that  Rochester  “est  le 
principal  arsenal  de  ce  royaulme.” 3 As  to  the  value  of  armour 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  see  a curious  document 
printed  from  the  Leber  MSS.,  by  Mr.  Williams.4  In  1581 
Churchyard  boasts  that  he  is  “ one  that  hath  used  both  pen  and 
sword.”  See  his  Letter  to  Hatton  in  Wright’s  Elizabeth.5  For 
a list  of  the  Ordinance  and  Stores  in  the  Tower  in  1578,  see 
The  Egerton  Papers.6  In  1585  there  were  such  abuses  at  the 
Ordinance  Office  as  to  excite  the  Queen’s  anger  against  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pelham.7  In  1586  Walsingham  proposed  a method  of 
training,  by  which  “ two  pounds  of  powder  will  serve  one  man  for 
four  days’  exercise  of  training.” 8 In  the  Loseley  Manuscripts  9 
are  preserved  the  first  printed  Regulations  for  the  English  army. 
Their  date  is  1513,  and  they  were  unknown  to  Grose.  Henry  VIII. 
introduced  into  England  from  Germany  “ the  art  of  making  body 
armour  and  offensive  weapons :”  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
there  were  in  London  thirty-five  of  these  armour-makers : but  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  there  were  only  five.10  In  1554  the  naval 
uniform  of  England  for  officers  and  marines  was  white  and  green.11 
It  is  said  by  De  La  Clos  that  Vauban’s  “ syst&ne  bastionne  ” was 
known  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  regularly  executed 
in  1567  at  Antwerp.12  Respecting  the  employment  in  England 
in  1548  of  mercenary  troops,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  served, 
see  Tytler’s  PM  ward  VI.  and  Mary.13  In  1679  Locke  gives  ab 
account  of  the  uniform  of  the  French  troops.14  In  1687  bombs 
and  the  bombarding  of  towns  were  new,  being  a French  inven- 
tion.15 The  moderns  have  made  more  rapid  military  marches 
than  the  ancients.16  It  is  curious  that  even  in  some  nautical 

• 

1 Haynes’s  State  Papers,  p.  249.  5 Ibid.  p.  314. 

* Corrcspondance  do  Fenelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  i.  p.  158. 

4 Note  in  Chronicque  de  la  Trai'son  de  Richart  Deux  d'Engletcrre,  Londrcs,  Svo, 
1846,  p.  151. 

s Vol.  ii.  p.  143.  9 Pp.  68-74,  Camden  Soc. 

1 See  Leycester  Correspondence,  p.  37,  Camden  Soc. 

8 Lodge’s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

* By  Kempo,  pp.  107-117.  10  Loseley  Manuscripts,  pp.  136,  137. 

n Machyn’s  Diary,  Camden  Soc.  Vol.  xlii.  pp.  59,  398. 

11  Grimm,  Corrcspondance  litteraire,  tome;  xiv.  p.  502. 

'*  8 vo,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

14  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

15  See  Evelyn’s  Diary,  vol.  iii.  pp.  226,  34  1. 

19  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p.  604. 
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matters,  soldiers  have  been  found  quicker  than  sailors.1  Alison  3 
agrees  with  Napoleon  that  cavalry  can  break  an  equal  number  of 
infantry.  In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  “ the  fighting 
men”  in  England  were  about  1,172,000.* 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY. 

In  Haynes’s  State  Papers4  there  is  a memorandum  by  Cecil  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  placing  the  troops  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 15(12,  in  eleven  different  counties,  and  in  London.  The  total 
force  is  1312  horse,  and  10,000  foot,  of  which  110  horsemen  and 
2,500  footmen  were  for  London.  None  of  the  more  northern 
counties  are  mentioned.  The  footmen  are  divided  into  corslets, 
archers,  bilmen,  and  harquebuzers. 

Hume  quotes6  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  432,  to  the 
effect  that  “ in  the  year  1575  all  the  militia  in  the  kingdom 
were  computed  at  182,929.  A distribution  was  made  in  1595  of 
140,000  men.  besides  those  which  Wales  could  supply.”6  It 
appears  indeed  from  Murdin,7  that  in  1588  the  able-bodied  men 
were  only  111,513,  of  whom  80,875  were  armed,  and  44,727  were 
trained.  But  Hume  thinks  that  “these  able-bodied  men  con- 
sisted of  such  only  as  were  registered,  otherwise  the  small  num- 
ber is  not  to  be  accounted  for.”  However  he  quotes  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  25th  of  April,  1621,  to  the  effect  that 
Coke  said,  that  about  the  same  time,  he  and  Popham,  the  chief 
justice,  found  on  a survey  that  there  were  not  more  than  900,000 
people  in  England,  which  would  give  about  200,000  to  bear 
arms.  And  yet,  adds  Hume,  we  are  told  by  Harrison,  “ that,  in 
the  musters  taken  in  1574  and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  service 
amounted  to  1,172,674,  yet  was  it  believed  that  a full  third  was 
omitted.”  The  paper  mentioned  by  Hume  is  in  Murdin,8  but  it 
is  singular  that  he  should  not  have  noticed  that  the  list,9  which 
he  refers  to  as  giving  for  all  England  only  111,513  able-bodied 
men,  in  reality  gives  that  number  for  twenty-eight  counties.  For 
the  expense  of  the  army  in  1587  and  1588,  see  Murdin’s  State 
Papers.10  On  the  1st  of  May,  1572,  there  was  a great  festival  at 
Greenwich,  on  which  occasion,  the  queen  reviewed  3000  troops.”11 

I Alison,  vol.  xiii.  p.  42.  a Ibid.  p.  139. 

s Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  202.  * Pp.  562,  563. 

5 In  Appendix  to  El;7.abeth,  No.  III. 

* Strypc.  vol.  iv.  p.  221.  1 P.  608.  • Pp.  594,  61  4. 

" P.  608.  10  P.  620.  et  seq. 

II  Correspond  a uce  dc  l'onelon,  tome  iv.  p.  4 45. 
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See  my  notes  at  the  beginning  of  Jackson’s  Formation  and 
Discipline  of  Armies. 

The  great  success  of  the  English  in  war  had,  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  chiefly  depended  on  the  skill  of 
their  archers.  But  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  its  general  use, 
had  given  rise  to  a new  feature  in  war,  and  caused  the  disuse  of 
archery.  One  of  the  latest  attempts  made  to  revive  archery  was 
in  a warrant  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1596,  which  directed  the  en- 
forcement of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  passed  in 
1542,  for  the  maintenance  of  archery  in  33rd  Henry  VIII.1 * 
For  evidence  of  the  decline  of  archery  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  see 
Lodge’s  Illustrations  of  British  History.3  In  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  the  justices  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Derby 
stated,  “that  in  this  shire,  cannot  be  made,  levied  and  furnished, 
able  men  above  the  number  of  100  men,  besides  those  who  are  of 
the  inheritance  or  within  the  offices  and  rules  of  our  very  good 
Lord,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.” 3 Sir  John  Smith  in  his  Military 
Discourses,  which  were  written  in  1589,  seems  to  wish  to  revive 
archery.4  Smith  says5  that  the  muskets  then  used  were  first 
employed  in  Italy  about  sixty  years  before,  that  is  about  1529. 
In  the  south  west  of  England,  bows  and  arrows  did  not  finally 
disappear  from  the  muster  rolls  until  1599.  In  the  meantime  the 
musket  gained  ground.6 


THE  RISE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  great  importance  of  agriculture  in  increasing  the  material 
wealth  of  a country  consists  in  the  simple  fact,  that  a capital  em- 
ployed in  tilling  the  ground  puts  in  motion  a greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour  than  it  could  do  if  employed  in  any  other 
branch  of  industry.7 

As  civilization  advances,  the  progress  of  manufactures  greatly 
outstrips  the  progress  of  agriculture  ; because  agriculture  has  less 
capacity  for  the  division  of  labour  than  manufactures.  See 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  3.  See  also  p.  106,  where  he 


1 See  the  Warrant,  and  Mr.  Collier's  note,  in  Egerton  Papers,  pp.  217-220.  Cam- 

den Society. 

* 1838,  vol.  i.  p.  287.  3 Lodge’s  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

4 Seo  Ellis,  Original  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  pp.  54-56,  Camden  Soc.,  vol.  xxiii. 

4 P.  53.  # Yonge’s  Diary,  Camden  Soc.,  18 18,  p.  xvii. 

7 Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  II.  chap.  v.  p.  150,  Ediuh.  lb’30,  8vo. 
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notices  the  bad  effects  of  this  on  the  intellect  and  knowledge  of 
landed  proprietors.  In  America,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
equally  remarkable  for  the  greatness  of  their  wealth  and  the 
coarseness  of  their  manners,  agricultural  prejudices  are  very 
strong.  Miss  Martineau  says,1  “ It  is  not  five  years  since  the 
President’s  message  declared  that  ‘ the  wealth  and  strength  of  a 
country  are  its  population ; and  the  best  part  of  that  population 
are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.’  ” 

Observe  that  sailors  are  more  superstitious  than  soldiers,  because 
more  dependent  on  nature. 

The  prejudices  of  great  landlords  against  travelling  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  are  well  expressed  by  the  rich  and  ignorant  Sir 
William  Belfond.2 

M*Culloch  3 says  that,  even  economically  speaking,  agriculture 
is  not  more  important  than  manufactures  or  commerce.4  He 
notices  the  inferiority  of  the  intellect  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil.  “ The  spinners,  weavers,  and  other  mechanics  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  possess  far  more  information  than 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  any  part  of  the  empire  ; ” 5 and  6 he 
mentions  the  dislike  of  agriculturists  to  improvements.  This 
seems  a sort  of  brute  instinct,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  im- 
mediate tendency  of  agricultural  improvements  is  to  lower  rent. 
M‘Culloch,  indeed,  says 7 “ There  is  no  such  opposition  between  his 
interests  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.”  But  this  is  put 
much  too  strongly,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  immediate  tendency 
of  agricultural  improvements  is  to  diminish  rent ; and  it  is  im- 
possible for  rent  to  reach  its  former  height  until  an  increase  of 
population  compels  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils.  Indeed 
M‘Culloch  says  as  much.8  Landlords  are  perhaps  the  only  great 
body  of  men  whose  interest  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  the  nation.  Every  agricultural  improvement  tends  to  diminish 
their  rents.  This  was  first  laid  down  by  Ricardo,  and  is  admirably 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Mill.9  This  requires  to  be  clearly  stated. 
Mill  says  10  “ If  the  assertion  were  that  a landlord  is  injured  by 
the  improvement  of  his  estate,  it  would  certainly  be  indefensible; 
but,  what  is  asserted  is,  that  he  is  injured  by  the  improvement  of 
the  estates  of  other  people,  although  his  own  is  included.”  If, 

1 Society  in  America,  Paris,  8vo,  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ; part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect  1. 

1 See  Shadwell's  Squire  of  Alsatia  ; Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  44,  45,  Lond.  1720,  12mo. 

* Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Edinb.  1843,  8vo,  pp.  165-171. 

4 See  also  p.  173.  1 P.  180.  6 P.  463. 

7 P.  459.  8 P.  462. 

9 Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edition,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  ii.  pp.  270-275. 

10  P.  275. 
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indeed,  agricultural  improvement,  capital  and  population,  advance 
in  an  equal  ratio,  then  the  landlord  will  be  beuefitted  by  the  im- 
provement, but  in  that  case,  he  alone  will  gain.1  Thus  too, 
emigration,  which  is  so  advantageous  to  a densely  peopled  country, 
entails  a positive  loss  on  the  landlords.2  From  1688  to  the  Re- 
form Bill,  the  landowners  have  been  supreme  in  the  English 
legislature,  but  have  never  brought  forward  a single  measure  to 
lessen  the  pressure  of  those  burdens  which  weigh  so  heavily  on 
their  country.  Mr.  Mill 3 mildly  calls  this  an  “ irrational  hostility 
to  improvement ; ” but  it  is  rather  the  systematic  bigotry  of  a 
body  of  men  who  are  unhappily  as  formidable  for  their  power  as 
they  are  contemptible  for  their  ignorance. 

On  the  importance  of  towns  even  to  agriculturists,  see  Mill’s 
Political  Economy.4 

Mill  says,5  “ In  France,  it  is  computed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population  are  agricultural ; in  England  at  most  one-third.” 

Towns  are  the  great  centres  of  knowledge  ; the  ignorant  flock 
to  the  country.  There  is  on  the  whole  no  fairer  criterion  of 
civilization  than  the  proportion  between  the  rural  and  civic  popu- 
lation, and  between  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  those  en- 
gaged in  other  occupations.  (Of  course  this  would  not  apply  to 
countries  whose  soil  is  ill  adapted  to  agriculture).  In  Ireland  the 
rural  inhabitants  are  nearly  seven-eighths  ; in  England  less  than 
half  of  the  population ; and  while  the  families  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture  are  in  Ireland  five-eighths,  they  are  in  England  only 
one  quarter.6  The  second  Pitt  found  it  convenient  to  flatter  the 
country  gentlemen,  but  he  had  a real,  and  sometimes  an  undis- 
guised, contempt  for  them.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  amusing  and 
original  anecdote  related  by  Captain  Jesse.7 

Agriculture  has  made  scarcely  any  progress.  How  can  agricul- 
turists increase  in  civilization  since  they  do  not  increase  in  know- 
ledge ? Storcli  observes  that  in  an  advanced  state  of  society, 
agricultural  labour  is  less  productive  than  other  labour.8  He 
well  says,9  “ Dans  la  production  agricole,  c’est  la  terre  qui  fait  la 
plus  grande  partie  de  la  besogne;  dans  les  manufactures  et  le 
commerce,  c’est  l’homme.”  And  again,10  “ L’industrie  agricole 
admet  le  moins  de  division  dans  les  travaux.”  He  adds  11  that, 

1 Mill,  p.  281.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  303,  304.  * Ibid.  p.  448. 

« Vol.  i.  pp.  147,  148.  9 Political  Economy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

a Seo  Thornton  on  Over  Population,  8vo,  1846,  p.  82. 

7 Life  of  Beau  Brummcll,  8vo,  1844,  vol.  i.  pp.  72,  73. 

9 Economic  politique,  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  iv.  pp.  171-174. 

9 Ibid.  p.  172.  10  Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  209. 

" Ibid.  p.  211,  and  tome  ii.  p.  210. 
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in  spite  of  the  protection  and  patronage  of  government,  agricul- 
ture is  not  much  advanced  beyond  the  state  in  which  the  ancients 
left  it.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the  country 
gentlemen.1  Mr.  Rae  draws  an  accurate  picture  of  the  operations 
of  an  ordinary  agriculturist ; all  of  which  resolve  themselves  into 
mere  observation  of  the  economical  phenomena  of  nature.2  He 
well  says 3 that  it  is  impossible  a priori  to  construct  or  even  to 
improve  a plough. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  immediate  tendency  of  agricultural 
improvements  is  to  lower  rent.  This  truth  to  an  economist  is 
almost  self-evident ; but  there  has  been  found  a gentleman — 
a certain  Rev.  Richard  Jones — who  has  not  only  the  unparal- 
leled hardihood  to  attack  this  principle,  but  who  considers  a 
belief  in  it  to  proceed  “ from  imperfect  observation  and  hasty 
reasoning.”  See  the  amusing  remarks  in  Jones’s  Essay  on  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,4  and  compare  his  remarks  5 on  Ricardo, 
one  of  the  most  acute  and  original  thinkers  that  this  age  has  pro- 
duced. Oldys  says  that  the  works  on  Husbandry  and  Agriculture, 
published  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  “are  so  numerous  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  by  whom  they  were  written  or  to  whom  they 
were  sold.” 6 Mr.  Alison  is,  I think,  mistaken  in  saying  that 
capital  laid  out  in  agriculture  is  more  productive  than  when  laid 
out  in  commerce  or  manufacture.7  Even  he  observes8  that 
agriculture  has  made  little  or  no  progress.  In  towns,  women 
reach  puberty  sooner  than  they  do  in  the  country  ; and  among  the 
rich  sooner  than  among  the  poor.9  Archdeacon  Hare  gravely  says, 
“ The  strength  of  a nation,  humanly  speaking,  consists  not  in  its 
population,  or  wealth,  or  knowledge,  or  in  any  other  such  heart- 
less and  merely  scientific  elements,  but  in  the  number  of  its  pro- 
prietors.”10 On  the  slavish  tendencies  of  the  agricultural  mind, 
and  the  progressive  spirit  of  cities,  see  Coleridge  on  Church  and 
State.11  Comte  12  observes  that  as  society  advances,  agriculturists 
must  fall  in  the  scale.  Among  the  ancients  agriculturists  were 
the  most  superstitious.13  Laing 14  says,  “ The  great  difference 

‘ Economic  politique,  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo.  1815.  tome  ii.  p.  213. 

2 Now  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Boston,  8vo,  1834,  pp.  85,  87. 

* P 87.  4 8vo,  1831,  pp.  303,  304.  4 P.  vii. 

a Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  xvii. 

T Principles  of  Population.  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  149.  * Pp.  193.  194. 

9 See  the  additions  of  Dr.  Cerise  to  Roussel,  Syst£mo  de  la  Femme,  Paris,  1845. 
pp.  337-339. 

10  Hare’s  Guesses  at  Truth,  first  scries,  p.  iii. ; 3rd  edition,  8vo,  1847. 

11  Pp.  22-26.  ,J  Philosophic  Positive,  tome  vi.  p.  586. 

11  See  Mackay's  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  8vo,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

14  Swodon,  8vo,  1839,  p.  194. 
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produced  by  agricultural  improvement  seems  to  be  in  the  cost  of 
production,  rather  than  in  the  quantities  produced  from  the  seed.” 
In  France,  two-thirds  are  engaged  in  the  direct  cultivation  of  the 
soil.”  1 * * Tocqueville  says a that  rents  have  indeed  risen,  but  the 
agriculturists,  while  gaining  money,  have  thus  lost  interest  and 
political  power.  In  the  plan  of  a “ Constitution  ” put  forward  by 
Kobespierre  in  the  spring  of  1793,  “ La  culture  des  champs  etait 
le  premier  des  travaux.  Robespierre,  ainsi  que  tous  les  ldgia- 
lateurs  de  l’antiquit^,  considerait  le  travail  appliqu6  a la  terre 
comme  le  plus  moral  et  le  plus  social  des  travaux  de  l’homme.”  * 
Directly  after  the  Restoration  in  1660  there  began  “ a new  system 
of  legislation,  by  the  landed  interest,  for  their  own  immunity.” 4 
Our  laws,  by  encouraging  the  agglomeration  of  landed  property 
into  large  estates,  have  greatly  discouraged  agriculture.  Besides 
the  severity  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  even  subinfeudation,  so 
general  in  France,  was  checked  by  Magna  Charta,  and  forbidden 
in  18th  Edward  I.  by  the  statute  called  Quia  Emptores.5  Thus, 
too,  escheats  were  frequent  in  England,  because  there  was  no 
power  of  willing  away  land.6  There  is  a masterly  sketch  of  the 
economic  causes  and  tendencies  of  Chinese  civilization  in  Rae’s 
New  Principles  of  Political  Economy.7  In  1813  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  published  his  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  which, 
says  Dr.  Paris,8  “ may  be  considered  as  the  only  system  of  philo- 
sophical agriculture  ever  published  in  this  country.”  So  slow  has 
been  the  progress  of  agriculture,  that,  in  1723,  Lord  Molesworth, 
having  proposed  that  a school  for  teaching  husbandry  should  be 
established,  could  find  no  better  text  book  than  Tusser’s  work, 
which  was  published  in  1577.9  Lands  were  not  allowed  to  be 
devised  by  will  until  the  32nd  Henry  VIII.  cap.  i.,  which  allowed 
all  Boccage  lands,  and  two-thirds  of  lands  of  military  tenure  to  be 
devised.  These  last  at  the  restoration  were  turned  into  soccage 
tenure,  which  made  all  lands  devisable  except  some  copyhold.10 
The  great  policy  of  breaking  up  estates  now  went  rapidly  forward. 
By  32  Henry  VIII.  joint  tenants  were  compellable,  by  writ  of  par- 


1 Laing’s  Notes  of  a Traveller,  1st  series,  p.  48. 

* D6mocratie  en  Europe,  tome  v.  pp.  40,  41. 

* Lamartine,  Histoiro  dos  Girondins,  tome  v.  p.  288. 

* Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  194.  Soe  also  at  p.  224,  the  im- 
pudent complaint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  to  a fall  in  rent. 

4 See  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  9th  edition,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

* Ibid.  p.  127.  ’ Boston,  8vo,  1834,  pp.  149-155. 

* Lifo  of  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  373. 

* Seo  Mayor’s  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points,  8vo, 

1812,  p.  25. 

10  Christian’s  Note  on  BUckstone’s  Comment.  8vo,  1809,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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tition,  to  divide  their  lands.  Before  this  statute  they  had  no  such 
power.1  It  is  stated  by  a very  competent  authority  that,  among 
the  recruits  for  the  army,  labourers  in  the  field  display  more 
strength,  and  mechanics  more  aptitude  for  learning  the  exercises, 
&c.2  As  the  great  landowners  were  soon  able  to  enslave  the  rest 
of  the  proprietors,  the  possession  of  land  became  not  merely  the 
only  mark  of  honour,  but  the  only  title  to  security.3  Posterity 
will  not  believe  the  extent  to  which  this  foolish  respect  for  land- 
owners  has  carried  us.  Lord  Brougham  says,  “ In  a manor  in 
Essex,  at  this  day,  the  power  of  appointing  justices,  who  have  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  a population  of  5000  souls,  belongs  to 
whoever  may  purchase  the  property.”4 

Mr.  Mill  truly  says  that  “ great  landlords  have  seldom  seriously 
studied  anything;”5  and  he  notices  their  idleness.6  Mr.  Inglis’s 
valuable  travels  in  Ireland  contain  abundant  evidence  that  the 
grasping  selfishness  and  bigotry  of  the  landlords  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  miseries  of  that  ill-used  and  lovely  country.  See  a 
remarkable  instance  at  vol.  i.  p.  26,  2nd  edit.,  8vo,  1835;  and 
compare  Thornton  on  Over  Population.7  See  also 8 Mr.  Thornton’s 
just  remarks  on  the  shameless  rapacity  of  the  English  landlords. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  money  injured  the  landowners  in 
two  different  ways ; for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  terms  of  their  current  lease  from,  raising  their 
rents  to  the  full  point  which  would  restore  them  to  their  former 
position,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent  to  which  they  did 
raise  their  rents  exposed  them  to  great  obloquy,  and  seriously 
affected  their  popularity.  There  are  innumerable  attacks  on 
landlords  for  raising  their  rents  made  by  popular  authors  iu  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.9  In  Maroccus  Extaticus,10 
“the  covetous  landlord  is  the  caterpiller  of  the  commonwealth.”11 
Even  Bancroft,  in  the  famous  sermon  he  preached  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cross  in  1588,  notices  the  charges  against  the  landlords.12  The 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  fell  chiefly  on  the 

* Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  187,  188. 

* Jackson’s  View  of  the  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Annies,  8vo,  1845, 
pp.  15,  16,  188. 

* Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

4 Ibid.  p.  318.  4 Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  283.  * ** P.  307. 

T 8 vo,  1846,  p.  97.  * Pp.  292,  293. 

* See,  for  instance,  Dekker’s  Knights  Conjuring,  1607,  p.  72,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  v. 
See  also  p.  112  of  Rowland’s  More  Knaves  Yet?  published  about  1C  10,  and  reprinted 
in  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix. 

10  1595,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  15. 

. 11  See  also  to  the  same  effect,  Rich’s  Ilonestio  of  this  Age,  1614,  pp.  62,  63,  Percy 
Soc.  vol.  xi. 

**  See  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  vii.  p.  81. 
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great  landlords.  By  the  common  law  of  England  (?)  a lessee’s 
estate  less  than  freehold  might  be  at  any  time  defeated  by  a com- 
mon recovery  suffered  by  the  tenant  of  the  freehold.  But  by 
21  Henry  VIII.,  the  termor  (i.e.  he  who  was  entitled  to  the  term 
of  years)  was  protected  against  these  petition  recoveries,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  long  terms  of  leases  became  frequent.1 

In  muscular  employments,  such  as  agriculture,  the  excess  of 
male  over  female  births  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  more  seden- 
tary ones,  as  commerce  and  manufactures.2  So  that  I suppose 
the  more  agricultural  a people  the  fewer  its  women.  Alison 
says 3 that,  in  America,  “ the  proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  to  the  other  classes  of  society  is  about  twelve  to  one.”  See 
also  p.  549,  where  he  says  that  “in  1820,  out  of  nearly  ten 
millions  of  inhabitants  there  were  only  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures.”  In  the  agri- 
cultural, there  is  about  the  same  criminality  as  in  the  non-agri- 
cultural  counties.4 

In  the  discouragement  given  to  agriculture the  loss  to  the 
material  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  amply  compensated  by 
the  gain,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  in  moral  wealth.  The 
intellectual  inferiority  of  farmers  to  traders  is  too  manifest  to 
be  disputed.  And  we  find  that  countries — such,  for  instance, 
as  China — which  have  encouraged  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
trade,  have  gained  wealth  without  reaching  civilization.6  The 
causes  of  this  lie  in  the  nature  of  their  respective  pursuits.  Let 
any  man  compare  a merchant  with  an  agriculturist.  The  range 
of  a great  merchant  is  immense.  His  speculations  cover  the 
surface  of  the  world.  He  has  to  consider  the  wants  of  a multi- 
tude of  markets,  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a multitude  of  people. 
The  casualties  of  war,  the  risks  of  sea,  the  character  of  dis- 
tant voyages  are  familiar  to  his  mind  ; and,  if  he  be  a man  of 
only  ordinary  apprehension,  the  constant  consideration  of  such 
distant  topics  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  his  mind.  With  the  agri- 
culturist the  case  is  quite  different.  His  views  are  confined  to 
one  country,  and  often  to  one  place  in  that  country.  What  he 
gains  in  intensity  he  loses  in  grasp.  His  interests,  his  views,  his 
very  aspirations  are  small  and  cramped  ; and,  unless  he  be  a man 
of  considerable  natural  power,  he  dwindles  away  in  point  of  in- 

1 See  Blaekstone’a  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  and  my  notes  on  Blackstone,  p.  27. 
Seo  also  tho  enabling  Statute  32  Hen.  VIII.,  in  Blackstono,  voL  ii.  p.  319. 

2 Quetelet,  Sur  l’Hommo,  Paris,  1836,  tomo  i.  pp.  49,  50. 

* Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  yoI.  i.  p.  60. 

4 See  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  197- 

* The  causes  of  this  are  admirably  stated  by  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii. 

8 Ibid.  pp.  282,  283. 
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tellect  to  a gaping  rustic  who  cultivates  his  soil.  Now  look  at 
history.  In  every  struggle  for  freedom,  in  every  struggle  for 
onward  progress,  the  merchants  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  breach,  and  often  have  led  the  forlorn 
hope.  But  the  agriculturists,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
always  have  been  and  still  are  in  the  rear  of  their  age.  Their 
voices  have  always  been  lifted  against  improvement ; and  they 
have  but  too  often  succeeded  in  drowning  by  clamour  what  they 
never  could  hope  to  convince  by  reason.  Thus,  too,  a nation 
of  agriculturists  is  more  liable  to  superstition  than  a nation  of 
traders  or  manufacturers.  The  farmer  is  very  dependent  on 
nature.  A single  unfavourable  season  will  baffle  the  most  scien- 
tific calculations  that  he  can  make.  Hence,  we  find  that  they 
resort  to  astrology,  &c.  But  the  manufacturer  is  not  so  much 
operated  on  by  the  whims  of  nature.  Whether  it  is  wet  or  dry, 
whether  it  is  cold  or  warm,  little  matters  to  the  success  of  his 
operations.  He  learns  to  rely  on  himself.  He  puts  his  faith  in 
his  own  skill  and  in  his  own  right  arm ; nor  is  he  very  anxious 
about  the  prognostication  of  the  astrologer,  or  the  prayer  of  the 
priest.  Besides  this,  in  manufactures  the  inventive  powers  are 
infinitely  more  used  than  in  agriculture.  A very  obvious  consider- 
ation will  explain  the  cause  of  this.  In  agriculture  the  principal, 
I may  say  the  sole  expense,  is  that  incurred  by  'producing  the 
raw  material,  the  corn  ; but  in  manufacture,  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  is  generally  much  less  than  the  value  of  the  labour  by 
which  that  raw  material  is  worked  up.  Now,  it  is  a well-known 
law,  that  the  produce  of  land  increases  in  a diminishing  ratio  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  employed.1  But,  to  the  productiveness  of 
manufacturing  labour  a precisely  opposite  law  is  applicable.  The 
consequence  is  that  manufactures  are  much  more  susceptible  of 
mechanical  improvement  than  agri culture,*  and  therefore  to  them 
mechanical  improvements  are  oftener  applied. 


HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  1585,  a proclamation  was  put  forth  against  those  who  con- 
“ verted  arable  lands  and  the  richest  pasture  grounds  ” to  sowing 
woad  for  the  use  of  dyers.3  On  the  29th  of  November,  1569, 
Sir  G.  Bowes  writes  to  the  earl  of  Sussex  that  the  rebels  mean 


' Mill,  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

’ Camdon’fl  Elizabeth  in  Keunett,  Vol.  ii.  p.  610. 


* Ibid.  p.  224. 
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to  post  themselves  about  Stockton,  where  “ the  best  country  of 
corn  joineth  to  those  parts  of  this  river  of  Tees,  of  both  sides.” 1 
At  p.  138,  Sir  C.  Sharp  has  printed  an  estimate  of  the  land  and 
tenements  of  the  rebels  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham.  With 
the  exception  of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland’s  which  is  574 L,  not 
one  reaches  70 1.  Early  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  (the  exact  date  does  not 
appear)  Sir  G.  Bowes  bought  for  9801.  tenements  worth  34£.  a year.2 

“ It  has  been  supposed  that,  if  the  processes  and  implements  of 
industry  used  in  the  best  farmed  counties  were  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil  would  be 
doubled.”  3 

M‘Culloch  says4  that,  in  1571,  the  principle  was  first  introduced 
of  putting  a duty  on  the  exportation  of  wheat.  This,  of  course, 
depressed  the  agriculturists,  as  also  did  the  statute  of  appren- 
ticeship.5 

In  5th  Edward  II.,  we  find  10s.  allotted  to  the  prioress  and 
nuns  of  Chester,  “ as  a compensation  for  acres  of  land  in  Godes- 
bach,  which  they  had  surrendered  to  the  king’s  father.”6  This  is 
only  2 8.  6d.  an  acre,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  sort  of  land  it 
was.  In  2nd  Henry  VIII.,  Balph  Davenport  of  Davenport  “ held 
the  manor  of  Davenport  from  Thomas  Venables  of  Kinderton,  Esq., 
in  soccage,  by  the  render  of  18dL  per  annum,  val.  xls.”7  Mr.  Drake 
Bays,  but  without  quoting  any  authority,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  land  “ let  at  about  a shilling  an  acre.” 8 

In  1628,  in  farmers’  houses  the  maids  were  employed  in  break- 
ing hemp.9  Alison  says,10  “ If  the  annual  consumption  of  grain 
by  the  present  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  thirty  millions  of 
quarters,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  mark,”  &c. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  buck  wheat — sarrazin — was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  the  Moors,  but  this  is  denied  by  Dawson 
Turner.11 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

In  1595,  Elizabeth  allowed  corn  to  be  imported  from  the  free  Hanse 
Towns,  and  thus  greatly  lowered  its  price,  which  had  risen  so 

1 Sharp’s  Memorial  of  Rebellion  of  1569,  8vo,  1840,  p.  80.  * Ibid.  p.  287. 

• Thornton  on  Over  Population,  8vo,  1846,  p.  292. 

« Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  412.  4 Soe  art..  Apprenticeship. 

• Ormerod’8  History  of  Cheshire,  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  1 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 

8 Shakespoaro  and  his  Times,  1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

8 Seo  the  Mad  Pranks  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  p.  19,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ii. 

10  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  ii.  456. 

11  Turners  Normandy,  8vo,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 
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high,  that  “ some  of  the  poorer  sort  in  London  began  to  mutiny 
on  that  account.”1  However,  in  1600,  complaints  were  again 
made  of  the  scarcity  of  corn.* 

In  July  1563,  Lord  Montagu  stated,  that  if  more  men  were 
taken  from  Sussex  as  soldiers,  “ the  harvest  of  the  country  must 
end  itself.”3 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1563,  Sir  Francis  Knollys  writes  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  then  at  Newhaven,  “ Forasmuch  as  I 
understand  you  have  great  store  of  wheat  in  the  town,  and  no 
grinding  for  the  same,  I thought  it  good  to  inform  your  lordship 
that  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  wheat  being  sodden  will 
make  good  victual ; and  was  the  chiefest  succour  of  the  French 
soldiers  in  Leith.”4 

In  1645,  Sir  William  Brereton  having  for  some  time  besieged 
Chester,  reduced  it  to  such  straits  that  the  people  began  to 
murmur.  To  satisfy  them,  Lord  Byron  asked  the  chiefs  of  the 
discontented  to  dinner,  “ and  entertained  them  with  boiled  wheat, 
and  gave  them  spring-water  to  wash  it  down,  solemnly  assuring 
them  that  this  and  such  like  had  been  their  only  fare  for  some 
time  past.”6 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  in  England,  wheat  was  by  no  means 
so  little  used  by  the  lower  orders  as  is  generally  supposed.6  After 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  “ it  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  food 
of  the  peasantry,  and  had  been  superseded  by  rye  and  barley, 
except  in  the  northern  counties,  where  oats,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  peas,  had  always  been  the  usual  bread  corn.”  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  became  again  general.7 

Mr.  Jacob8  has  brought  forward  some  reasons  for  looking  on 
corn  as  a very  bad  criterion  of  value ; but  this  ingenious  writer, 
like  nearly  every  author  I have  seen,  underrates  the  consumption 
of  wheat  in  England  during  the  middle  ages. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  published  the  Oxford  prices  of  corn,  which, 
however,  “present  a blank  from  1328  to  the  year  1583.” 9 

In  1439,  the  mayor  of  London  “sent  into  Prussia,  causing  corn 
to  be  brought  from  thence  ; whereby  he  brought  down  the  price 
of  wheat  from  3s.  the  bushel  to  less  than  half  that  money.”  10 

What  bread  did  horses  eat  ? We  hear  of  “ horsebread  ” in 
Maroccus  Extaticus,  1595.11 

1 Camden’s  Elizabeth,  in  Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p.  587.  * Ibid.  p.  626. 

* Forbes’  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.  4 Ibid.  pp.  467,  478. 

6 Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

* See  the  evidence  in  Thornton  on  Over  Population,  8vo,  1846,  p.  176. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  202,  203. 

B Historical  Inquiry  into  tho  Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  339  -343. 

* Jacob  on  the  Precious  Metals,  p.  76. 

10  Sto-w’s  London,  edit.  Thoms,  8vo,  1842,  p.  42.  11  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  7. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CLERGY  UPON  CIVILIZATION. 

Wiien  the  clergy  of  any  country  are  richly  endowed,  two  serious 
evils  arise  : 1st.  The  revenue  given  to  the  clergy  is  taken  away 
from  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  thus  prevented  from  putting 
into  motion  a great  amount  of  productive  industry.  2nd.  By 
holding  out  rich  prizes  in  the  church,  men  are  withdrawn  from 
the  universities  to  the  church,  and  Smith  observes 1 that  in  all 
countries  where  church  benefices  are  rich  and  numerous,  few  men 
of  great  attainment  remain  long  professors  at  the  universities ; 
but  that  when  the  church  benefices  are  poor  and  few,  the  univer- 
sities are  amply  supplied  with  eminent  men.  Of  course  both 
clergy  and  professors  crowd  to  whichever  pays  them  best.  The 
civilians  favoured  the  church  in  reference  to  the  oath  ex  officio , 
which  was  borrowed  from  their  own  jurisprudence,  and  which 
compelled  the  taker  to  answer  all  questions  put  to  him.  The 
common  lawyers  of  course  took  the  other  side ; and  Archbishop 
Whitgift  could  not  conceal  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  such  oppo- 
sition.3 Cranmer  recanted  seven  times,  but,  finding  the  queen 
determined  to  take  his  life,  withdrew  his  recantation  at  the  stake.3 
Strype  confesses  that  Cranmer  recanted  six  times.4 

Fees. — Not  only  did  the  clergy  sink  in  estimation ; they  also 
declined  in  wealth.  “ Before  the  Reformation  the  bishops  could 
increase  the  allowance  of  the  vicars  out  of  the  tithes  of  the  bene- 
fice to  what  proportion  they  pleased.”  This  was  ordered  by 
15  Ric.  II.,  cap.  6,  and  by  4 Hen.  IV.,  cap.  1 2,  and,  though  fallen 
into  disuse,  has  never  been  repealed.6  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
the  clergy  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  had  not  sat  in  Par- 
liament since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ; 6 but  they  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  weakness  of  government  to  demand  a restitution 
of  this  obsolete  privilege.7 

Hallam  gives  the  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Eli- 
zabeth to  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely  ;8  but  I have  found  no  contemporary 
mention  of  it. 

• •••••• 

Todd 9 finds  fault  with  Hallam  for  saying  that  the  early 

♦ 

1 Wealth  of  Nations,  pp.  340,  341. 

2 Hallam’s  Constitutional  History,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  pp.  207,  208. 

* See  Lingard’s  England,  4th  edit.  London,  1838,  to!,  rii.  pp.  200  04. 

* Ecclosiast.  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  395. 

4 Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  v.  pp.  195,  196 

8 Ibid.  p.  223.  T Ibid.  pp.  220,  221. 

8 Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p.  219,  • Life  of  Cranmer,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310. 
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Anglican  church  held  bishops  and  priests  to  be  of  the  same 
order. 

The  fees  of  the  clergy  greatly  declined.  Formerly  they  were 
considerable.  On  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  Sir  Richard  Gresham 
writes  that  “ by  the  commandment  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  I 
have  caused  1,200  masses  to  be  said  within  the  City  of  London 
for  the  soul  of  our  most  gracious  queen.”  1 * In  a curious  work, 
written  in  1 548  by  Crowsley,  a complaint  is  made  of  the  great  fees 
received  by  the  clergy.*  It  has  also  been  published  by  Mr.  Hasle- 
wood,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  Strype  had  printed 
it.  He  refers  it  to  1547. 3 

The  Shakers  and  the  Rappites  are  two  flourishing  sects  in 
America,  “ both  holding  all  their  property  in  common  and  en- 
forcing celibacy.”  4 

A writer,  whose  knowledge  on  such  subjects  few  will  be  rash 
enough  to  dispute,  says  that  even  in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign  “the  majority  of  the  clergy  were  nearly  illiterate,  and 
many  of  them  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  low  vices.”  5 

An  accidental  circumstance  greatly  lessened  their  numbers. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  there  broke 
out  one  of  those  frightful  epidemics,  then  so  common,  which 
carried  off  immense  numbers.6 

Soames7  quotes  Neal  to  the  effect  that  in  1576  Elizabeth  said 
there  were  too  many  preachers,  and  that  three  or  four  in  each 
county  were  enough. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  says  that  Henry  VIII.  transferred  church 
property  to  the  amount  of  150,000£.  yearly.8 

The  clergy  have  ruined  Italy.  In  the  Roman  States,  where  the 
population  is  only  2,700,000,  there  are  35,000  secular  clergy, 
more  than  10,000  monks,  and  more  than  8,000  nuns,  while  in 
England  there  are  less  than  20,000  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  about  the  same  number  of  sectarian  teachers.9  Lord 
Brougham  says,  without  any  authority,  that  Elizabeth  “in  1586 
made  the  clergy  pay  an  assessment  not  voted  by  Convocation.”  10 


1 Burgon’s  Life  of  Gresham,  8vo,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

• See  tho  extract  in  Btrype’s  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  223. 

• Brydge’s  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291-293. 

4 See  an  account  of  them  in  Miss  Martineau’s  Society  in  America,  Paris,  8vo#  1842, 
VoL  i.  pp.  215-220,  part  ii.  ch.  i.  See  C.P.B.  2199. 

5 Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

• Heylin’s  Hist,  of  Presbyterians,  quoted  in  Soames’s  Elizabethan  Religious  His- 

tory, 1839,  p.  33.  1 Ibid.  p.  225. 

• Short’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  pp.  146,  147,  8vo,  1847. 

• Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  569,  8vo,  1849. 

,#  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 
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The  queen  was  at  one  moment  resolved  to  issue  a commission 
to  inquire  into  the  misdemeanours  of  the  clergy  (this  was  in  1567), 
but  its  object  would  have  been  to  inquire  into  the  waste  they  had 
committed;1  but  more  pressing  matters  diverted  her  attention. 
Strype,  who  always  favours  the  clergy,  says  that  in  1571  “scarce 
half  of  them  understood  Latin.”  3 

Strype  mentions  the  dislike  of  the  court  to  the  bishops.3  The 
tale  about  the  Bishop  of  Ely  seems  to  have  some  foundation.4 

We  learn  from  an  official  report  made  in  1561  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  that  in  the  archdeaconry  of  London  only 
one-third  of  the  clergy  were  preachers.5  Strype  confesses  that,  in 
1583,  most  of  the  clergy  could  not  preacli  at  all;  “their  skill 
extending  no  further  than  to  the  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer 
and  Homilies.” 6 

For  proof  of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  unpopularity  of  the 
clergy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  see  Strype’s 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  291-304;  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  pp.  74,  223,  590 ; part  ii.  pp.  27,  143. 

In  1550,  Lever  complains  that  parishes  are  left  without  clergy- 
men ;7  and  in  1552  the  same  thing  is  said  in  a sermon  preached 
by  the  famous  Bernard  Gilpin.8 

Dr.  Turner,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  has  left  us  some 
curious  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  clergy.9  The  entire  fortune 
of  Parker,  when  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
only  30 1. ; 10  and  yet  such  was  his  pomp  that  in  a list  of  his  yearly 
expenses,  in  1573,  his  servants’  wages  are  put  down  at  250/.,  and 
their  liveries  at  100/.  ;u  but,  before  he  died,  his  servants’  wages 
(exclusive  of  board  wages)  were  448 /.  a year.13  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1599,  estimates  the  value  of  the  archbishopric  at 
3,000/.  a year,  out  of  which  “ there  goeth  in  annuities,  pensions, 
subsidies,  and  other  duties  to  her  majesty,  800/.  at  the  least.”  13 
But  in  the  very  same  year  the  steward  of  the  archbishop  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  “ the  revenue  was  but  2,200 /.,  whereof 
were  paid  for  annual  subsidies  500/. 14  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London, 
“kept  a good  house,  having  eighty  servants  with  him  in  his 
family ; ” and  “ he  laid  out  1 6,000/.  in  purchase  of  lands  not  long 
before  his  death.”  15  In  1568,  the  bishop  of  Chester  wrote  to 

1 Strypo’s  Parker,  vol.  i.  p.  513.  2 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  * Ibid.  p.  322. 

4 Ibid.  p.  385,  and  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  501,  502,  533,  534. 

* St.rype’s  Parker,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  • Strypo’s  Whitgift,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

T Strypo’s  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  411. 

• Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  29 ; see  also  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  487.  9 Ibid.  pp.  420,  422. 

14  Strypo’s  Parker,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  11  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  264  ; see  also  p.  443. 

12  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  344.  11  Strype’s  Whitgift,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

14  Ibid.  p.  423.  15  Strype’s  Aylmor,  p.  127. 
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Elizabeth  that  he  had  “ not  much  more  than  500  marks  for  him 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  poor  family.”  1 Parkhurst,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  died  in  1574.  “He  kept  twenty-six  men  servants  in  his 
house,  and  also  six  maid-servants.” 2 In  1582,  a report  was  made 
to  government  respecting  the  bishopric  of  St.  David’s,  by  which 
we  learn  that  its  net  value  was  less  than  2531. ; but  in  27 
Hen.  VIII.  it  had  been  457 1.3  In  1587,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
had  less  than  400£.  a year  clear , if  I rightly  understand  the 
schedule  in  Strype’s  Annals.4 *  In  1 595,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
in  a letter  to  the  lord  treasurer,  stated  that  the  total  yearly 
revenue  of  his  bishopric  was  340 1.,  out  of  which  he  says  nearly 
three-fourths — that  is  250 1.  a year — was  expended  in  hospitality, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  “ meat  and  drink.” 6 The  archbishop,  at  all 
events,  used  to  be  preceded  by  a bare-headed  usher.6  In  1578, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  writes  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  “ I pro- 
test unto  your  honour,  before  the  living  God,  that,  when  my 
year’s  account  was  made  at  Michaelmas  last,  my  expenses  did  sur- 
mount the  year’s  revenues  of  my  bishoprick,  600 £.”  7 

Voltaire  8 says  that  Henry  I.  of  England  “ pour  mettre  le  clerge 
dans  ses  interets,  il  renon^a  au  droit  de  regale  qui  lui  donnait 
l’usufruit  des  b4n6fices  vacants : droit  que  les  rois  de  France  ont 
conserve.”  The  celebrated  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Elizabeth  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  is  given  by  Voltaire.9 

See  the  complaints  made  in  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  in  Hooker’s 
Works.10 

Even  Archdeacon  Hare  allows  that  the  clergy  are  more  subject 
to  pride  than  other  men.11 

In  the  Polynesian  Islands  generally  “ the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood was  hereditary  in  all  its  departments.” 12  Medicine  was 
formerly  studied  by  the  clergy.13  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  usual  to  pay  the  clergymen  who  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  a guinea.14 *  In  1689,  Evelyn 16  says  that  many 

1 Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  266.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  508,  509. 

* See  the  Report  in  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  226-228. 

> * Vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  263. 

5 See  his  Letter  in  Strypo’s  Annals,  vol.  iv.  pp.  316,  317. 

* See  An  Epitome  of  Dr.  Fridge’s  Defence,  1588,  p.  53,  8vo,  1843. 

T Lodgo’s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

8 Essai  sur  los  Mceurs,  chap.  50,  CEuvres,  tome  xvi.  p.  83. 

* Ibid.  chap.  168,  CEuvres,  tome  xvii.  p.  524. 

10  Vol.  ii.  pp.  371,  425,  431  ; vol.  iii.  pp.  236,  248,  249. 

n The  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  8vo,  1850,  p.  458. 

,s  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

18  See  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesloy,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  439,  442.  On  the  ignoranco 

of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  see  ibid.  pp.  271,  272,  493,  494,  496. 

14  See  Calamy’s  Lifo  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  8vo,  1829.  See  also  at  vol.  ii.  pp.  217, 

218,  evidences  of  the  fallen  state  of  the  clergy.  18  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 
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clergy  “ in  some  opulent  parishes  made  almost  as  much  of  per- 
mission to  bury  in  the  chancel  and  the  church  as  of  their  livings, 
and  were  paid  with  considerable  advantage  and  gifts  for  bap- 
tising in  chambers.”  The  clergy  from  an  early  period  were, 
“ generally  speaking,  kept  better  within  bounds  in  England  than 
in  other  contemporaneous  states.”  1 Kemble  2 says  that  in  the 
tenth  century  there  were  absolutely  more  churches  in  England 
than  there  are  at  present ; and  on  the  power  of  the  clergy,  see 
vol.  i.  pp.  145,  146.  The  vices  of  Kome,  I think,  gave  rise  to  the 
asceticism  and  stoicism  of  Christians.  Tocqueville 3 says  that 
monasticism  was  the  result  of  epicurism.  Capefigue  4 says  that 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  church  possessed  more  than  a third  of 
the  property  of  Europe.  Hallam  5 says  Elizabeth  “ had  no  regard 
for  her  bishops.” 

In  1574,  the  celebrated  Sampson  taunted  the  Archbishop  of 
York  with  being  called  lord.  Grindal  replied  u that  however 
the  title  of  lord  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops, 
yet  that  he  was  not  lordly .”6  In  1579,  one  of  the  Puritans 
taunted  the  Bishop  of  London  that  “ he  must  be  lorded , ‘ an  it 
please  your  lordship  ’ at  every  word.”  7 Flassan 8 says  that  Charle- 
magne favoured  the  clergy  from  policy,  not  from  superstition. 
Sorbidre,  who  was  in  England  very  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
says  that  “ the  inferior  clergy  are  mean  enough,  and  cannot  without 
great  difficulty  preach.”  9 Bishop  Sprat10  has  an  amusing  remark 
on  the  decline  of  episcopacy.  Until  the  fourteenth  century, 
ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  to  eat  at  the  table  of  princes.'1  Gre- 
goire  says 12  Charlemagne  was  never  legally  canonised.  The  clergy, 
with  a few  honourable  exceptions,  have  in  all  modern  countries 
been  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  danger 
of  which  to  their  own  profession  they,  by  a certain  instinct,  seem 
always  to  have  perceived. 

Strype  notices  the  impoverishment  of  the  clergy  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  pilgrimages ; but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  estimate  its 
extent.13 

1 Kemble’s  Saxon9  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  * Ibid.  p.  511. 

• Democratic  en  Am6riquo,  iv.  210,  211. 

4 Histoire  de  la  Reforme,  tome  i.  p.  47.  * Const-.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

• Strype’s  Parker,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  and  compare  Sampson's  reply  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  319— 
323. 

I Strype’s  Aylmer,  p.  39.  See  also  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  ii.  part.  i.  pp.  407,  410  ; 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  217.  See  also  An  Epistle  to  the  Terrible  Priests,  1588,  pp.  68,  69, 
8vo,  1843.  An  Epitome  of  Dr.  Bridge’s  Defence,  1688,  p.  69,  8vo,  1843. 

• Diplomatic  Fran^aise,  tome  i.  p.  88. 

9 Sorbi&ro’s  Voyage  to  England,  pp.  18,  19. 

10  Observations  on  Sorbiere’s  Voyage. 

II  Gregoire,  Histoire  des  Confesseurs,  p.  106.  11  Ibid.  p.  169. 

11  Strype’s  Whitgift,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  the  clergy  married  servants.1 *  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  usual  for  livings  to  be 
conferred  upon  condition  that  the  clergyman  should  marry  the 
cast-off  mistress  of  the  patron.* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  White,  who  has  been  a clergyman  in  the  two  great 
Christian  sects,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  has,  perhaps, 
seen  more  of  their  secret  workings  than  any  man  of  his  day, 
notices  “ the  poisonous  nature  of  that  orthodoxy,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  church  establishments.  Doctrines  being  made  the 
bond  of  union  of  a powerful  body  of  men,  whose  only  legal  title 
to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  honour,  and  influence  is  adherence  to 
those  doctrines,  there  must  of  necessity  exist  a bitter  jealousy 
against  every  man  who  shakes  the  blind  confidence  of  the  multi- 
tude in  the  supposed  sacredness  of  those  doctrines.”3  On  the 
drunken  habits,  &c.  of  the  clergy,  see  Baxter’s  Life  of  Himself, 
London,  folio,  1696,  part  i.  p.  2 ; and  part  iii.  p.  46.  When  in 
1681,  Stephen  College  was  murdered  at  Oxford,  some  of  the 
clergy  brutally  said  they  were  pleased  to  have  “ one  college  more 
in  their  university.”4  In  the  fourteenth  century,  before  sermon 
began,  books  were  exposed  and  read  at  the  doors  of  the  churches.5 
Monteil  adds8  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  clergy  were 
more  loved  in  Paris  than  in  Languedoc.  For  the  fees  received 
by  the  clergy  see  Monteil,  ii.  300,  307  ; iv.  130.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  in  France,  even  the  porter  of  the  chapter  of  a cathedral 
or  abbey  must  be  a priest.7  In  courts  of  law,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  advocates  quoted  sermons.8  In  1789,  Earl  Stanhope 
gave  some  curious  instances  of  the  persecuting  laws  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.9  And  10  he  says  he  had  “ undergone  the  drudgery  of 
going  through  the  whole  statute  book,  and  found  that  there  were 
no  less  than  three  hundred  acts  in  it  upon  religion.”  Very 
religious  men  are  always  called  atheists.  In  1626,  Sir  B. 
Rudyard  said  “ he  knew  two  ministers  in  Lancashire  who  were 
found  to  be  unlicensed  ale-house  keepers.”11 


1 Sco  Loseley  Manuscripts  by  Kempo,  p.  254. 

• Menzel’s  Gorman  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

• Letter  dated  Liverpool  1835,  in  tho  Life  of  tho  Rov.  Blanco  White,  written  by 
himsolf,  London,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

4 Wilson’s  Life  of  D©  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

• See  Monteil,  Hist,  des  Fra^ais  des  divers  Etats,  tomo  i.  p.  32.  6 Ibid.  p.  36. 

T Ibid,  tome  iii.  p.  1 03.  • Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  92. 

• Pari.  History,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  102  et  seq . 10  At  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1280. 

" Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
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APPRENTICES. 

See  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  pp.  50-53.  Apprenticeships  were 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients.1  He  says 2 that  the  effect  of 
the  laws  respecting  them  were  to  increase  the  wealth  of  towns  at 
the  expense  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  which  they  did  by 
raising  the  price  of  manufactures.  Of  course,  by  increasing  the 
profits  of  manufactures,  they  diverted  a good  deal  of  capital  from 
agriculture  to  manufactures.  Smith  has  given3  a slight  history 
of  the  laws  respecting  apprentices.  Seven  years  was  originally 
the  term  of  its  duration  in  Europe  for  incorporated  trades,  all  of 
which  incorporations  were  called  universities.  Ry  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  called  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  should  exercise  any  trade  unless  he  had  served  to 
it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and  thus  what  had  been  only 
the  by-law  of  particular  corporations,  became  statute  and  gener 
ral  law.  The  words  of  the  statute  plainly  mean  the  whole  king- 
dom, but  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  only  market  towns,  and 
only  those  trades  which  were  established  in  England  before 
5th  Elizabeth.  In  Paris  five  years  is  a very  common  term  of 
apprenticeship ; in  Scotland  (where  corporation  laws  are  less  op- 
pressive than  in  any  other  European  country)  only  three  years. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  absurd  statute  of  apprenticeship 
(5  Eliz.)  was  not  repealed  till  1814,  and  even  then  a reservation 
was  made  of  “ the  existing  rights,  privileges,  or  by-laws  of  the 
different  corporations.”4  How  long  will  this  contemptible  spirit 
of  corporation  and  of  caste  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  our 
national  councils  ? “ Rights  and  privileges  ! ” As  if  any  body  of 

men  ought  to  have  rights  and  privileges  which  are  injurious  to 
the  country  at  large.5 

Jacob  observes  that  the  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  prevent 
the  increasing  manufactures  from  absorbing  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural population.6  In  that  remarkable  work,  the  Brief  Conceipt 
of  English  Policy,  published  in  1581,  the  author,  who  was  at 
least  half  a century  before  his  age,  protests  with  unusual 
freedom  against  the  statute  of  apprenticeship.7  See  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,8  evidence  of  “ {be  extent  to 

1 P.  61.  * Pp.  62,  53.  • Pp.  60,  51. 

* M'Culloch’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1843,  p.  372. 

* See  also  M'Culloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  8vo,  1849,  p.  45. 

' Inquiry  into  the  Precious  Metals,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

1 See  the  puBsage  in  Ilarleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix.  pp.  187,  188.  • Vol,  i,  p.  19. 
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which  the  mischievous  system  of  compulsory  apprenticeship  had 
been  adopted  in  the  incorporations  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ” from  1820  to  1835. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  before,  receiving  ap- 
prentices was  an  ordinary  source  of  profit  to  great  actors.  The 
services  of  such  apprentices  were  regularly  bought  and  sold.  This 
appears  from  Henslowe’s  Diary.1 

The  effects  of  gilds  and  corporations  is  to  check  population.* 
Storch  looks  on  the  custom  of  apprenticeship  as  an  unmitigated 
evil ; but  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  its  effect 
is  to  raise  wages,  and  therefore  raise  price.3  In  1 643,  the  appren- 
tices assisted  in  fortifying  London  against  the  king,  and  were  so 
important  a body  that  Charles  attempted  to  gain  them  over ; and 
at  Oxford,  which  - has  always  been  a steady  friend  to  despotism, 
there  was  published  an  “ Exhortation,”  the  object  of  which  was  to 
aid  the  royal  efforts.  It  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Mackay.4  The 
old  holidays  being  laid  aside  as  superstitious,  the  apprentices  in 
1647  had  a grand  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  to  oblige  their 
masters  to  grant  some  other  times  of  recreation.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  they  succeeded  in  their  object.  Mr.  Wright 
has  printed  one  of  the  notices  of  meeting  which  the  apprentices 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  London.5  In  1659,  they  are  accused  of 
having  frequently  run  away  with  their  masters’  daughters.6  On 
Sundays,  they  were  expected  to  accompany  their  masters  to  church ; 
but  they  not  unfrequently  left  them  at  the  church  doors  and  went 
to  the  tavern.7  An  intelligent  observer,  who  was  in  England  in 
the  year  1500,  says  that  it  was  usual  in  London  for  widows  to 
marry  the  apprentices  of  their  late  husbands.8 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  FREEMASONRY. 

About  1820  (?)  “ one  Morgan,  a freemason,  living  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  wrote  a book  in  exposure  of 
masonry,  its  facts  and  tendencies.”  The  consequence  was  that 

’ Sec  Collier’s  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  pp.  433,  444. 

2 Sec  Mill’s  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  431,  433. 

* Economic  Politique,  St.  Petorabourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  i.  pp.  360-3G2  ; tomo  ii. 
p.  183. 

4 Songs  of  tho  London  Prentices,  pp.  G7-G9,  edit.  Percy  Society,  8vo,  1841. 

4 Political  Ballads,  pp.  18,  19,  Percy  Society,  vol.  iii. 

* Wright’s  Political  Ballads,  p.  172. 

’ See  The  Pleasant  Conceitcs  of  Old  Hobson,  1007,  p.  9,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix. 

* Italian  Relation  of  England,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  2G. 
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he  was  arrested  and  carried  over  into  Canada ; “ shut  up  in  the 
fort  at  Niagara  village,  where  the  Niagara  river  flows  into  Lake 
Ontario  . . . put  into  a boat,  carried  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  thrown  in  with  a stone  tied  to  his  neck.  For  four  years 
there  were  attempts  to  bring  the  conspirators  to  justice;  but 
little  was  done.  The  lodges  subscribed  funds  to  carry  the  actual 
murderers  out  of  the  country.  Sheriffs,  jurymen,  constables,  all 
omitted  their  duty  with  regard  to  the  rest.”  The  upshot  was, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  was  roused.  Anti-masonic  socie- 
ties were  formed ; in  some  States  the  law  prevents  the  lodges 
taking  in  new  members,  and  masonry  is  almost  overthrown.1 2 


THE  CONDITION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN. 

Miss  Martineao  a says,  “ Forty  years  ago  the  women  of  New 
Jersey  went  to  the  polls  and  voted  at  State  elections.  The 
general  terms  4 inhabitants  ’ stood  unqualified  ; as  it  will  again 
when  the  true  democratic  principle  comes  to  be  fully  understood. 
A motion  was  made  to  correct  the  inadvertence,  and  it  was  done 
as  a matter  of  course  without  any  appeal,  as  far  as  I could  learn, 
from  the  persons  about  to  be  injured.  Such  acquiescence  proves 
nothing  but  the  degradation  of  the  injured  party.”  As  to  the 
present  state  of  women  in  the  United  States,  see  “Miss  Mar- 
tineau’s  Society  in  America,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  156-178,  part  iii.  chap.  ii. 
Even  this  partial  writer  says, 3 “ The  Americans  have  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women  fallen  below,  not  only  their  own  democratic 
• principles,  but  the  practice  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  World.” 

She  says,4  “ Divorce  is  more  easily  obtained  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England.”  This  delights  her,  and  she  adds/’  “ In 
Massachusetts  divorces  are  obtainable  with  peculiar  ease.  The 
natural  consequence  follows  ; such  a thing  is  never  heard  of.  A 
long-established  and  very  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston  told  me  that 
he  had  known  of  only  one  in  all  his  experience.”  ...  At  Zurich 
“ the  parties  are  married  by  a form,  and  have  liberty  to  divorce 
themselves,  without  any  appeal  to  law,  on  showing  that  they  have 
legally  provided  for  the  children  of  the  marriage.  . . . There 
was  some  levity  at  first,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 

1 Miss  Martinoau’s  Society  in  America,  Paris,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20,  part 
chap.  i. 

2 Society  in  Amorica,  Paris,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  105,  part  i.  ch.  iii.  section  vii. 

* P.  150.  4 P.  160.  4 P.  160. 
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suffering  under  thfe  old  system,  but  the  morals  of  the  society  soon 
became,  and  have  since  remained,  peculiarly  pure.” 

Miss  Martineau  tells  us,1  “ It  is  no  secret  on  the  spot  that  the 
habit  of  intemperance  is  not  unfrequent  among  women  of  station 
and  education  in  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  country.” 

Adam  Smith  says,2  “ The  fair  sex,  who  have  commonly  much 
more  tenderness  than  ours,  have  seldom  so  much  generosity. 
That  women  rarely  make  considerable  donations  is  an  observation 
of  the  civil  law.  Raro  mulieres  donare  solent .” 

The  reason  that  the  wages  of  women  are  generally  l'ower  than 
those  of  men  is,  that,  owing  to  custom  opening  so  few  employ- 
ments, their  field  of  employment  is  overcrowded.3  Hence,  I sup- 
pose, the  more  agricultural  a nation  is,  the  higher  will  be  the 
wages  of  women  as  compared  to  those  of  men.  This  is  the  case 
in  France.  Perhaps  we  may  in  this  way  discover  one  cause  of 
the  declining  influence  of  women.  They  are  less  valuable  than 
formerly.  The  advance  of  civilisation  diminishes  the  proportion 
of  those  who  are  employed  on  the  soil,  and  thus  lowers  their  wages. 

In  London  we  have  cases  of  women  working  at  shirt-making, 
and  similar  occupations,  eighteen  hours  a-day,  and  earning  four 
shillings  a-week.4 

For  another  reason  why  the  influence  of  women  has  declined, 
see  art.  Puritans. 

Camden  says  of  Lady  Burleigh,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  “ She  was  a woman  very  well  versed  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues.”5  His  mentioning  it  shows  that  such  learning 
was  not  common. 

Dr.  Combe  thinks  that  any  eccentricity  on  the  mother’s  side  is 
more  likely  to  be  prevalent  among  the  children  than  if  it  had 
been  on  the  father’s  side.6 

Gifford  has  noticed  how  little  attention  is  paid  by  Ben  Jonson 
to  drawing  female  characters.  This,  I should  suppose,  was  be- 
cause the  parts  of  women  were  played  by  boys.7  But  the  character 
of  the  Lady  Would-Be,  in  the  Fox,  shows  the  growing  influence  of 
the  female  mind.  Women  must  have  been  gaining  ground  when 
it  was  worth  Jonson’s  while  to  ridicule  them  by  so  comprehensive 
a satire.  See  also  his  attack  on  the  Lady  Collegiates  in  the 

1 Society  in  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

* Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  iv.  chap.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  ID,  London,  1822,  12mo. 

* Mill's  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  487,  488. 

* See  Thornton  on  Over  Population,  8vo,  1846,  p.  60. 

* Annals  of  Elizabeth,  in  Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

* Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  Health,  2nd  edit.  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1835, 
p.  273. 

* Jouson’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  and  iv.  p,  460,  but  see  vi.  409,  and  vii,  151. 
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Silent  Woman ; 1 and  he  allowed  women  of  reputation  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  his  club, — I suppose  at  the  Mermaid.2 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Gifford  says : “ Daggers,  or 
as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  knives,  were  worn  at  all 
times  by  every  woman  in  England.”  3 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a lady  says 
it  is  unnatural  to  see  “ books  in  women’s  hands.”  4 

Chevenix 5 takes  for  granted  the  mental  inferiority  of  women. 
Vico  6 observes  that  the  wife  bringing  a dowry  is  evidence  of  her 
freedom. 

Chevenix,7  who  has  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of  women, 
particularly  notices  the  effect  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  in- 
creasing their  power. 

I doubt  if  the  attention  paid  to  women  is  of  northern  origin. 
The  ancient  Finns  treated  them  very  badly.® 

A writer  of  great  observation  says : “ There  is  perhaps  no  in- 
stance of  a man  of  distinguished  vigour  and  activity  of  mind 
whose  mother  did  not  display  a considerable  amount  of  the  same 
qualities.”  9 

Lawrence  well  says,10  “ A nervous  and  hysterical  fine  lady  and 
her  lap  dog  are  the  extreme  points  of  degeneracy  and  imbecility 
of  which  each  race  is  susceptible.” 

The  first  work  on  the  education  of  women  was  Fenelon’s 
“Education  des  Filles,”  in  1688  ; but  “ he  discourages  too  much 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  women.”  11  Sir  John  Reresby, 
who  was  in  Germany  in  1656,  gives  a curious  account  of  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  women.12  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  did  not 
care  for  women.13 

Montaigne  is  unfavourable  to  their  education,  and  says  they 
are  incapable  of  friendship.14  He  adds18  that  he  had  known  women 
swallow  sand  and  ashes  in  order  to  get  pale  complexions.  He 

' Jonson’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  346,  347.  * Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  264 

• Note  in  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  v.  pp.  220,  221. 

4 See  Middleton’s  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

• Essay  on  National  Character,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

• Philosophic  do  l’Histoire,  p.  218. 

I Essay  on  National  Character,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

• See  Prichard’s  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  287,  288. 

9 Combo,  The  Constitution  of  Man  in  Kelation  to  External  Objects,  Edinb.  1847, 
8vo,  p.  192,  and  see  Combe’s  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  121,  8vo,  1840. 

,B  Lectures  on  Man,  8vo,  1844,  p.  163. 

II  Seo  Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  417,  418. 

11  Roresby’s  Travels  and  Memoirs,  8vo,  1831,  pp.  139,  140. 

19  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  tome  xxii.  p.  64. 

14  Essais  de  Montaigne,  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  Livre  I.,  chap,  xxiv.,  xxvii.,  pp.  73,  102, 
469,  520,  521. 

11  Ibid.  Livre  L,  chap.  xl.  p.  156. 
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says  1 that  a fashion  had  recently  grown  up  among  women,  of 
pulling  hair  out  of  their  foreheads.  In  the  Indian  Archipelago 
women  are  better  treated  than  generally  in  the  East.2  Coleridge 
says,3 *  “ The  Greeks,  except  perhaps  in  Homer,  seem  to  have  had 
no  way  of  making  their  women  interesting  but  by  unsexing  them, 
as  in  the  instances  of  the  tragic  Medea,  Electra,  &c.”  At  vol.  i. 
pp.  199,  200,  Coleridge  says:  “Women  are  good  novelists,  but 
indifferent  poets;  and  this  because  they  rarely  or  never  tho- 
roughly distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction.”  Perhaps  polygamy 
is  the  first  stage  in  the  improvement  of  women.  In  Borneo 
women  are  well-treated,  because  polygamy  makes  them  dear.* 
In  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  women  still 
learned  Latin  and  Greek.5  Mr.  Marshall6  thinks  the  sexual 
passions  stronger  among  Europeans  than  among  Asiatics.  Catlin, 
who  speaks  so  highly  of  the  North  American  Indians,  allows  that 
the  women  are  the  “ slaves  of  their  husbands.”  7 * They  neither 
worship  nor  eat  with  the  men.6  They  marry  from  eleven  to 
fifteen,  and  some  have  even  had  children  at  twelve.9  It  is  “ very 
rare”  for  a woman  to  have  more  than  four  or  five  children.10 
Parturition  is  very  easy;11  polygamy  universal.12  Schlegel 13  men- 
tions “that  high  reverence  for  females  which  is  everywhere 
inculcated  in  the  laws  and  exemplified  in  the  poems  of  the 
Hindoos.”  Herbert  Mayo  14  says,  “ Girls  as  children  are  healthier 
than  boys,”  because  they  are  nearer  to  women  than  boys  are  to 
men,  i.e.  the  voice  and  skin  have  less  to  alter.  But,  says  Mayo,15 
their  one  disease  is  education,  which  is  so  absurd  that  they  nearly 
all  have  diseased  spines.16  At  Embomma,  on  the  Congo,  “ the 
men  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  a fowl,  until  the  woman  has  tasted 
of  it,  to  take  off  the  fetish  as  they  express  it ; ” 17  but  at  the  same 
place  “ the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  entirely  the  business  of 
slaves  and  women.”  18 

Napoleon  said  everything  depends  on  the  mother,19  and  yet  he 


1 Essais  do  Montaigne,  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  Line  I.,  chap.  xlix.  p.  186. 

2 See  Crawford’s  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edinb.  8vo,  1820,  vol.  i. 

?p.  73,  75,  78. 

1 Literary  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  * See  Low’s  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848,  p.  148. 

• See  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

• Transactions  of  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  351. 

r Catlin’s  North  American  Indians,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

• Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  232,  233.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  121,  214,  215. 

10  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  228.  " Ibid.  p.  229.  12  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

'*  Lectures  on  Literature,  Edinb.  8vo,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

14  Philosophy  of  Living,  8vo,  1838,  pp.  114,  115. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  115.  *•  Ibid.  pp.  118,  123. 

,T  Turkey’s  Expedition  to  the  Zaire,  1818,  4to,  p.  124.  u Ibid.  p.  120. 

'*  Alison’s  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  See  also  vol.  viii.  p.  1,  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  200. 
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cared  so  little  about  women  socially  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
Eastern  way  of  shutting  them  up,'  but  ■physically , he  was  very 
fond  of  women.1 2  Mr.  F.  Newman 3 denies  that  Christianity  has 
improved  the  position  of  women ; and  he  observes 4 that  “ with 
Paul  the  sole  reason  for  marriage  is,  that  a man  may,  without 
sin,  vent  his  sensual  desires.  He  teaches  that,  hut  for  this 
object,  it  would  be  better  not  to  marry ; ” and  he  takes  no  notice 
of  the  social  pleasures  of  marriage.  Newman  says  :5  “In  short, 
only  in  countries  where  Germanic  sentiment  has  taken  root,  do 
we  see  marks  of  any  elevation  of  the  female  sex  superior  to  that 
of  Pagan  antiquity  ; ” and 6 “ the  real  elevators  of  the  female  sex 
are  the  poets  of  German  culture,  who  have  vindicated  the 
spirituality  of  love,  and  its  attraction  to  character.”  In  1717, 
Lady  Montagu 7 says : some  of  “ our  ladies  who  set  up  for  such 
extraordinary  geniuses  upon  the  credit  of  some  superficial  know- 
ledge of  French  and  Italian.”  In  1572,  Lady  Montagu  writes,8 
“ To  say  truth,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  our  sex  is 
treated  with  so  much  contempt  as  in  England.”  Mackay 9 says  : 
“ The  ancients  laid  it  down  as  incontrovertible  that  women  are 
the  source  of  all  evil;  an  immitigated  hindrance  to  mankind 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods.”  Kemble 10  ascribes 
to  the  German  element  the  modern  respect  for  women.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  more  females  than  males ; and  in 
France  the  excess  of  women  is  still  greater ; but  in  Spain,  nearly 
equal,  and  in  the  United  States  an  excess  of  males.11  There  are 
rather  more  male  than  female  servants.12  Of  the  depositors  in 
the  Savings  Banks,  nearly  seven  in  eight  are  women.13  The  pro- 
portionate number  of  female  compared  with  male  criminals  is 
diminishing,14  but  in  Scotland,  the  female  criminals  are  more 
numerous.15  Tocqueville 16  says,  that  in  Protestant  countries  young 
girls  always  have  more  liberty  than  in  Catholic  ones ; and  that,  when 
this  is  combined  with  a democratic  state  of  society,  the  liberty 
becomes  very  great,  as  is  the  case  in  America.  The  American 
girls  are  chaste  in  manners  rather  than  in  mind,17  and  though, 
when  unmarried,  they  have  great  liberty,  as  soon  as  they  are 


1 Alison,  vol.  vi.  p.  91.  * See  vol.  xi.  pp.  587,  606  ; vol.  xiii.  p.  209. 

* Phases  of  Faith,  8vo,  1850,  pp.  162-169. 

4 Ibid.  p.  163.  * Ibid.  p.  163.  6 Ibid.  p.  165. 

1 Works,  8vo,  1803,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  * Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

8 Progress  of  the  Intellect,  8vo,  1850,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

10  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  233. 

n Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16. 

,J  Ibid.  pp.  67,  68;  vol.  iii.  p.  16.  151  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

14  Ibid.  p.  179.  **  Ibid.  p.  215. 

10  Democratic  en  Am^rique,  tome  v.  p.  57.  If  Ibid.  p.  58. 
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married  they  have  scarcely  any.1  For  industrious  and  religious 
nations  naturally  consider  marriage  a very  grave  affair.2  On  this 
account,  early  marriages  are  very  rare  in  America ; and  the 
American  women  do  not  marry  till  their  reason  is  ripened.3  Gdthe 
says  of  Germany  about  1772,  that  the  influence  of  Richardson’s 
novels  and  Lessing’s  Sara  Sampson  had  raised  the  standard  of 
female  morals.4  Feudality  treated  women  badly  ; chivalry  well.5 
English  women  remained  Catholics  longer  than  men  did.6  In 
1839,  it  is  said  that  the  effects  of  Sunday  were  principally  shown 
on  women ; there  being  twice  as  many  female  as  male  scholars.7 
In  spite  of  the  decrease  of  crime,  the  number  of  female  offenders 
is  on  the  increase.6  It  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown 9 that 
the  number  of  illegitimate  children  is  in  the  measure  of  morals. 
Barry,  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing,  says  of  the  women  in 
the  Orkney  Islands : “ Though  their  education,  as  in  other 
places,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  men,  their  understandings  are  in 
general  superior.10  Until  Peter  I.,  the  Russian  women  were  kept 
as  secluded  as  those  of  Asia.11  The  Indians  everywhere  treat  their 
women  with  contempt,12  and  so  do  the  Burmese.13  Kohl  says: 14 
“ Female  voices  are  never  heard  in  the  Russian  Churches ; their 
place  is  supplied  by  boys  ; women  do  not  yet  stand  high  enough 
in  the  estimation  of  the  churches  or  of  the  people  to  be  permitted 
to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  presence  of  men.”  Christianity 
diminished  the  influence  of  women.15  In  1645,  women  used  to 
preach  in  London.16  There  is  said  to  be  a good  article  on  the 
state  of  women  in  Greece  in  No.  43  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
According  to  Thirlwall,17  “ The  freedom  of  women  was  not  peculiar 
to  Sparta.  It  prevailed  in  all  Dorian  states,  though  not  perhaps 
equally,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  once  universal  in  Greece. 
It  is  observed,  that  in  Homer,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  seclusion 
of  women  after  marriage ; nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been 
insignificant  or  much  depressed.”  Mrs.  Napier18  refers  to  Middle- 

1 Democratic  en  Am6rique,  tome  v.  p.  61. 

* Ibid.  pp.  61,  62.  * Ibid.  p.  63. 

* Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  in  Werke,  Band  ii.  Theil  ii.  p.  179. 

* See  Mill’s  History  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  236,  256. 

* Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

7 Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  182.  » Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  p.  8. 

'•  Barry’s  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  333. 

11  See  Comte,  Traite  de  Legislation,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 

11  See  Heber’s  Journey  through  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

'•  See  Symes’s  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  pp.219,  385.  14  Russia,  8vo,  1844,  p.  265. 

u See  Neander’e  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

" Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  422.  17  History  of  Greece. 

" Rights  and  Duties  of  Women,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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ton’s  Cicero,  for  the  fact  that  the  Romans  paid  great  attention  to 
having  nurses  who  spoke  pure  Latin,  so  as  not  to  corrupt  the 
language  of  their  children.  At  p.  163,  Mrs.  Napier  says:  “In 
France,  where  from  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  the  corrup- 
tion of  morals  had  been  proverbial,  it  is  well  known  that  women 
reigned  in  every  transaction  of  the  empire,”  but  I may  say  the 
French  never  cared  for  domestic  life — too  vain.  Mrs.  Napier  1 
well  says : “ It  is  only  in  arduous  pursuits  the  superiority  of  men 
invariably  appears.  In  low  stages  of  civilization  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  advantage  is  observed  to  be  on  the  side  of 
women  ; for  any  circumstance  in  their  habits  that  imposes  on 
them  the  necessity  of  greater  exercise  of  observation  and  judg- 
ment turns  the  balance  in  their  favour.  But  in  the  complicated 
and  laborious  offices  of  civilised  societies,  no  education  would 
give  general  superiority  or  even  equality  to  the  female  sex ; 
the  demand  for  laborious  investigations,  and  the  highest  power 
of  combination  and  invention  is  too  constant-,  both  in  professions 
and  sciences.”  Among  barbarians,  all  have  the  same  sort  of 
education.  Intellect  is  more  valued  than  ever,  and  knowledge 
more  available,  and  yet  women  worse  educated  than  ever.  See 
Carie’s  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  pp.  274,  290,  357 ; vol.  ii. 
p.  133.  Society  becomes  more  complex,  and  men  less  impul- 
sive ; hence  natural  divergencies  increase,  and  hence  increased 
difference  between  men  and  women,  and  loss  of  female  influence. 
Combe 2 says : “ In  all  countries  which  I have  visited,  I have 
remarked  that  the  female  head,  though  less  in  size,  is  more  fully 
developed  in  the  region  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  proportion  to 
the  other  regions,  than  that  of  the  male.”  Hallam 3 denies  that 
respect  for  women  is  due  to  Christianity,  and  says  that  it  first 
arose  in  the  south  of  France  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
He  observes  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,4. “The  best  of  Fletcher’s 
characters  are  female ; he  wanted  that  large  sweep  of  reflection 
and  experience  which  is  required  for  the  greater  diversity  of  the 
other  sex.”  He  says 6 of  Massinger,  “ He  has  more  variety  in  his 
women  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  they  are  less  mannered  than 
the  heroines  of  Fletcher.”  Bourgoing 6 says  that  Paederasty  “ est 
absolument  inconnu  en  Kspagne.”  Townsend  7 says  in  regard  to 
Spanish  women  having  lovers  or  cortejos , that  it  was  owing  “ to 
the  introduction  of  Italian  manners,  on  the  arrival  of  Charles  III. 

1 Rights  and  Duties  of  Women,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

2 North  America,  Edinb.  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  * Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  127. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  113.  5 Ibid.  p.  115. 

6 Tableau  de  l’Espagne,  Paris,  1808,  tome  ii.  p.  345. 

* Journey  through  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
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from  Naples,  with  the  previous  want  of  reasonable  freedom  in  the 
commerce  of  the  sexes.”  Mary  Carpenter  says : 1 u All  persons 
who  have  come  much  into  actual  intercourse  with  boys  and  girls 
of  ‘ the  perishing  and  dangerous  classes,’  have  fully  agreed  with 
my  own  experience,  that  the  girls  are  far  the  most  hardened  and 
difficult  to  manage.  A strong  concurrent  testimony  of  this  was 
presented  to  me  yesterday  by  one  of  the  commissioners  of  lunacy, 
who  had  been  himself  for  a long  course  of  years  the  manager  of  a 
large  institution.  The  females  he  found  infinitely  more  outrageous 
than  the  males ; and,  when  excited,  they  used  language  indicating 
a depth  and  intensity  of  wickedness  which  he  would  not  have 
thought  the  heart  of  a man,  still  less,  as  he  said,  that  of  a woman, 
could  have  conceived.”  Baretti,  who  was  in  Spain  in  1760,  says 
with  surprise,  that  Spaniards  are  not  jealous.2  See  also  on  the 
cortejos,  who  are  said  to  be  quite  innocent,  vol.  iii.  pp.  102-111. 
Baretti  says : 3 “ In  Calderon’s  days,  it  was  not  permitted  to  men 
to  act  upon  the  stage  ; so  that  men’s  characters  were  then  acted 
by  women  ; and  it  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  Spaniards  have 
obtained  this  permission,  I cannot  tell  whether  by  the  govern- 
ment or  the  Inquisition.  See  the  whims  of  nations ! In  England, 
about  a century  ago,  no  women  were  allowed  to  act ; and  this 
has  been  during  many  years  past,  and  is  still  the  practice  in  the 
pope’s  capita]  and  in  Portugal.”  In  1806,  Blanco  White  writes : 4 
“The  ancient  Spanish  jealousy  is  still  observable  among  the 
lower  classes  ; and  while  not  a sword  is  drawn  in  Spain  upon  a love 
quarrel,  the  knife  often  decides  the  claim  of  more  humble  lovers.” 
In  1776,  in  Valencia,  the  farmers  would  not  let  their  wives  sit 
with  them  at  table.6  In  Spain,  husbands  are  never  jealous,  but 
their  wives  are  notoriously  profligate.6  In  1766,  “In  no  part  of 
the  world  are  women  more  caressed  and  attended  to  than  in 
Spain ; ” but  very  unchaste,  owing  partly  to  the  Fandango 
dance.7 

Knox  and  Buchanan  were  great  enemies  of  women  ; and  in  1567, 
the  Scotch  parliament  declared  that  no  woman  should  hold  any 
authority.8  Even  Aylmer,  in  “ The  Harborow,”  though  defending 
women  against  Knox,  holds  the  coarsest  language  about  them.9 

’ Transactions  of  Association  for  Social  Science,  18.58,  p.  239. 

• Journey  through  Portugal  and  Spain,  Lond.  1790,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

• Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  23.  4 Doblado’s  Letters*  p.  268. 

• Swinburne’s  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

1 Townsend’s  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  144,  147,  149-151. 

7 Thicknesso’s  Journey  through  France  and  Spain,  Lond.  1777,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

• Irving’s  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  295,  Edinb.  1817. 

• M’Crie’s  Life  of  Knox,  p.  131. 
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Hume  1 says,  coiners  “ are  more  mildly  dealt  with  if  they  are 
males,  being  drawn  to  the  gallows  and  hanged  till  they  be  dead. 
But,  by  a strange  distinction,  a woman  coiner  has  judgment  to 
be  burned  alive.”  In  1685,  “the  first  trace  in  Scotland  of  sys- 
tematic education  of  young  ladies  in  elegant  accomplishments,” 
i.e.  in  boarding  schools.2  Clarendon 3 contemptuously  says  that 
many  lawyers  practice  “ the  womanish  art  of  inveighing  against 
persons.”  Mill 4 well  says  that  even  the  physical  and  mental  infe- 
riority of  women  may  be  partly  owing  to  hereditai'y  effect  of  the  evil 
position  and  subordination  in  which  they  have  been  held.  John  Ly- 
senes,  “ a Lutheran  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,”  wrote  in 
favour  of  polygamy.5  In  1641,  the  learned  Anna  Maria  Schuman 
published  a Latin  dissertation,  “ Whether  the  study  of  litera- 
ture is  suitable  to  a Christian  woman.”6  Cardan  was  born 
in  1501,  and  in  his  advice  to  his  son  he  says,  “A  woman  is  a 
foolish  animal,  and,  therefore,  full  of  fraud ; if  you  bestow  over- 
much endearment  on  her  you  cannot  be  happy ; she  will  drag  you 
into  mischief.” 7 Lord  John  Russell 8 says,  “ Every  one  must  have 
observed  the  new  influence  which  is  not  being  asserted  or  sought, 
but  is  falling  to  the  lot  of  women  in  swaying  the  destinies  of  the 
world.”  Of  male  criminals  three-fifths  are  under  thirty  years  of 
age ; but  in  female  crime,  age  produces  less  effect ; “ the  criminal 
tendency  seems  to  be  distributed  more  equally  over  the  earlier 
period  of  active  life ; and  when  we  look  to  the  recommittals,  we 
are  tempted  to  infer  that  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
instances  in  which  criminals  appear  as  female  offenders,  is  largely 
balanced  by  the  inveteracy  of  the  criminal  tendency  in  that  sex 
when  once  developed.” 9 At  p.  557,  “ The  number  of  males  who 
emigrate  is,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  their  labour  in  all 
new  colonies,  much  greater  than  females.”  After  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Quakers  set  up  “ women’s  meetings,”  to 
the  disgust  of  many,  and  in  the  teeth  of  St.  Paul’s  opinion.10  In 
1616,  the  General  Assembly  at  Aberdeen  complained  that  “women 
take  upon  them  to  teach  schools.” 11  Sir  David  Lyndsay  “ every- 
where speaks  with  a sort  of  Turkish  contempt  of  women.”12 
• 

1 Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Edinb.  1797,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

* Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  ii.  p.  482.  • 

* Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  123.  4 Logic,  1846,  vol.  ii,  pp.  444,  445. 

* Roso,  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  ix.  p.  369.  * Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  492. 

* Jerome’s  Life  of  Cardan,  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

* Association  for  Social  Science,  1859,  p.  17. 

* Transactions  of  Social  Science,  1859,  p.  365. 

'•  Fox’s  Journal,  Reprint,  Lond.  1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212,  213,  318. 

11  Calderwood’s  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  p.  225. 
l*  Lyndsay’s  Works,  by  Chalmers,  Lond.  1806,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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Lyndsay  was  born  about  1490.1  In  1655,  “a  reference  from  the 
Session  of  Falkland  to  the  Presbytery  (of  Cupar)  was  presented, 
craving  their  advice:  ‘What  should  be  done  with  a man  that 
strikes  his  wife  and  will  not  forbear  it  ?”’  They  referred  it  to  other 
presbyteries ; but  I do  not  find  that  anything  came  of  it,  though 
sessions  and  presbyteries  were  ready  enough  to  punish.2  An 
appellation  “ as  from  a superior  to  an  inferior,  or  as  from  an 
husband  to  a wife.” 3 “ Do  not  likewise  the  Papists  and  Lutherans 
err,  who  maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for  laics  or  women  to  admi- 
nister the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  case  of  necessity?  Yes.”4 
“ No  vow  can  take  away  that  obligation  which  is  upon  wives  to 
obey  their  husbands.”6  Hunter6  takes  for  granted  that  “ women 
and  children”  cannot  bear  pain  so  well  as  men.  “The  blood 
of  males  is  richer  in  nutritive  parts  by  nearly  one  and  a half 
per  cent,  than  that  of  females.”7  Hunter  says8  that  men  and 
women  recover  equally  well  from  “ local  disease.”  He  says,9 
“ Men  will  bear  bleeding  better  than  women.”  The  editor  of 
Hunter’s  Works 10  says,  “ Probably  Haller’s  estimate  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  approaches  as  nearly  to  the  truth 
as  any;  viz.  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  of  which  three-fourths  or 
more  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  veins,  and  one-fourth  or  less  in 
the  arteries. — El.  Phys.  v.  i.  3.”  Hunter  says : 11  “ Too  little  action 
arises  from  a disposition  to  act  within  the  necessary  bounds  of 
health,  which  produces  real  weakness  and  a bad  state  of  health 
with  debility,  without  any  visible  state  of  disease,  as  we  often  see 

in  fine  ladies Even  the  habit  of  indolence  in  the  mind, 

joined  with  inactivity  of  the  voluntary  actions  (which  is  generally 
produced  from  an  indolent  state  of  the  mind)  produces  the  same 
effects,  especially  as  we  see  in  women.”  Compare  360  on  con- 
nection between  this  and  the  superstition  of  women.  Thomson 12 
says,  “ The  quantity  of  blood  in  a moderate-sized  man  is  about 
twenty-six  pounds  avoirdupois.”  Litligow,  about  1620,  contemp- 
tuously says,  “Crocodilean  sex”  of  the  tears  of  women.13  Sir 
Richard  Fanshaw,  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  writes  to 
Secretary  Bennet  in  1663-4,  from  Cadiz,  that  the  governor  of 

• 

1 Lyndsa/s  Works,  by  Chalmers,  Lond.  1806,  vol.  i.  p. 

* Selections  ffom  Presbyteries  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Cupar.  Edinb.  1837,  4to,  p.  171. 

■ Durham  on  Solomon,  p.  108.  4 Dickson’s  Truth’s  Victory  over  Error,  p.  246. 

* Cockburn’s  Jacob’s  Vow,  Edinb.  1696,  p.  19. 

• Works,  by  Palmer,  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

T Note  in  John  Hunter’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  44,  edit  Palmer,  1837. 

• Ibid.  p.  274.  0 Ibid.  p.  381.  >•  Ibid.  p.  98. 

11  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

12  Animal  Chemistry,  Edinb.  1843,  p.  349. 

Nineteen  Years’  Travel,  p.  451,  11th  edition,  Edinb.  177#*. 
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Cadiz  was  very  civil ; and  “ at  supper,  he  and  his  lady  would  bear 
ms  and  my  wife  company,  which  I,  accepting  as  a great  favour, 
told  him  my  wife  should  eat  with  her  ladyship,  retired  from  the 
men  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  it  being  more  than  sufficient  they 
would  not  think  strange  we  used  the  innocent  freedom  of  our 
own  when  we  were  among  ourselves.  But  by  no  means,  that  he 
would  not  suffer ; and,  to  keep  us  the  more  in  countenance, 
all  edged  this  manner  of  eating  to  be  now.  the  custom  of  many  of 
the  greatest  families  of  Spain ; and  had  been  from  all  antiquity 
to  this  day,  of  the  majestical  house  of  Alva,  the  generosity 
whereof,  particularly  in  the  person  of  the  present  duke,  he  took 
this  occasion  to  celebrate  very  highly.  So,  in  fine,  he  had  his 
will  of  me  in  this  particular.” 1 “ Polygamy  was  permitted  among 
the  Mexicans,  though  chiefly  confined,  probably,  to  the  wealthy 
classes.”2  In  Peru,  it  was  practised  by  the  king  and  “great 
nobles.”3  In  Peru,  no  male  could  marry  under  twenty-four;  and 
no  female  under  eighteen  or  twenty.4  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Mexican  Indians,  says : “ I do  not  know  any- 
thing in  nature  more  hideous  than  an  old  Indian  woman.”5 
M‘Culloch 6 says  polygamy  was  allowed  to  all  Peruvians.  The 
Mexican  girls  married  at  twelve.7  At  Leghorn,  about  1660, 
Italian  husbands  were  very  jealous,  and  would  scarcely  let  their 
wives  go  out.8  Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  the  universal  custom  in  Spain  for  women  (even  ladies)  to 
take  their  meals  separate  from  their  husbands,  or  to  sit  on  the 
floor.9 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  incited  by 
the  example  of  Elizabeth,  used  to  kill  game  with  the  crossbow.10 
Christian11  says:  “Ann,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  had  the  office 
of  hereditary  sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  and  exercised  it  in  person. 
At  the  assizes  of  Appleby,  she  sat  with  the  judges  on  the  Bench. 
— Harg.  Co.  Litt.  326.”  The  rise  of  modern  literature  diverted 
the  attention  of  studious  women  from  the  classical  authors.  This, 
by  drawing  a distinction  between  the  two  sexes,  made  women 
more  feminine,  and  enabled  them  to  refine  the  coarser  instincts 
of  man.  The  civil  law  allowed  husbands  to  beat  their  wives; 

1 Fanshaw’s  Original  Letters,  Lond.  1702,  8vo,  p.  33. 

4 Prescott,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

3 Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  107.  4 Ibid.  p.  107. 

4 Ward’s  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  * Researches  concerning  America,  p.  3G4. 

T Ixtlilxochitl,  Histoire  des  Chichimegues,  tome  i.  p.  342. 

* Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  pp.  328,  329. 

• See  Dunlop’s  Memoirs  of  Spain,  Edinb.  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 

10  See  Drake’s  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  1817,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

11  Note  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  8vo,  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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and  so  did  the  common  law,  until  “in  the  politer  reign  of 
Charles  II.  this  power  of  correction  began  to  be  doubted.”1 
Christian  has  a long  and  pathetic  note  in  Blackstone,  iii.  143,  on 
the  little  protection  which  our  law  has  given  to  a woman  against 
the  arts  of  a seducer.  But  I doubt  if  there  should  be  any  such 
protection  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  a promise  of  marriage. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  seduction  is  often  on  the  other  side ; and 
men  are  as  much  exposed  to  the  arts  of  women  as  women  to  those 
of  men.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  sentiment  has  been 
allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  reason  in  our  jurisprudence.  M. 
Cousin  expresses  very  strong  opinions  against  female  authors.2 
Muller  denies  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  gallantry  towards 
women  in  the  Northern  Sagas  ;3  but  it  appears4  that  this  respect 
was  paid  to  women  by  the  Goths  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Christianity.  See  also  some  very  ingenious  remarks  in 
Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities.6  He  says  that  the  ancient  northern 
nations  greatly  respected  women ; and  that  this  was,  because  they 
valued  highly  every  appearance  of  nature ; and  because  women 
are  more  natural , more  spontaneous  than  men.  Besides  this, 
piracy  being  common,  women  were  in  want  of  defenders  and  de- 
liverers. There  were  even  female  poetesses.6  Some  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ladies  were  learned.7  On  the  extent  to  which  the  increased 
influence  of  women  has  softened  our  manners,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  increase  of  towns  increases  the  proportion  of  female 
births.  On  the  natural  mildness  of  women,  see  Roussel,  Systdme 
de  la  Femme,  p.  45,  though  I cannot  agree  with  this  able  writer 
that  this  mildness  is  entirely  due  to  her  organisation. 

' Roussel  well  says  that  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Germans  did  not 
cause  oracles  to  be  pronounced  by  women  because  they  respected 
the  female  sex,  but  because  their  ignorance  induced  them  to 
consider  as  sacred  those  convulsive  diseases  to  which  women  are 
peculiarly  subject.8  To  this  I may  add,  that  women  are  more 
subject  to  insanity  than  men,  and  that  many  barbarous  nations 
respect  the  insane.  The  pedantic  notion  that  women  should  be 
scientific,  or  even  learned,  is  refuted  with  ability  and  eloquence 
in  Roussel,  Syst&ne  de  la  Femme,  Paris,  1845,  pp.  94-100. 

In  Madagascar,  women  pay  homage  to  their  husbands  by 

* Blackstone’s  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  445,  who  cites  i.  Lid.  113,  iii.  Keb.  433. 

* See  Cousin’s  Literature,  Paris,  1849,  tome  ii.  pp.  3-7. 

* Price’s  Preface  to  Weston’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95. 

* Ibid.  pp.  Iii,  liii.  * Lond.  1847,  pp.  199-201. 

* See  Wheaton’s  History  of  the  Northmen,  1831,  p.  52.  He  quotes  Miintor, 
Kirchengeschichte,  Band  i.  Seito  197. 

1 See  Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica  Litoraria,  8vo,  1842,  voL  i.  pp.  32,  33, 

* Roussel,  Syst&me  do  la  Femme,  Paris,  1845,  pp.  53,  54. 
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licking  their  feet.1 *  However,  Ellis  says 7 that  women  have  more 
liberty  than  in  most  eastern  countries,  and  that  young  people 
see  each  other  before  marriage.  He  adds3  that  no  woman 
ventures  to  marry  within  twelve  months  of  her  husband’s  death  ; 
and  a husband,  on  divorcing  his  wife,  may  prevent  her  from 
remarrying. 

In  1812,  Niebuhr,  who  had  been  reading  Klopstock’s  Corres- 
pondence, writes  respecting  it : “ The  character  of  the  women  too 
is  a remarkable  feature  of  the  times  of  Klopstock’s  youth.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mind  was  carried  incomparably  further  with 
them  than  with  nearly  all  the  young  women  of  our  days ; and 
this  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  the  contemporaries 
of  our  grandmothers.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  work  of  our 
native  literature  ; for  that  first  rose  into  being  along  with  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  love  inspired  by  these  charming 
maidens.  For  some  time  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  ladies 
of  Germany,  particularly  those  of  the  middle  classes,  were  exces- 
sively coarse  and  uneducated,  as  is  proved  beyond  a doubt  by  a 
curious  Book  of  Manners  which  I have  bought  this  winter.  This 
wonderful  alteration  must  have  taken  place,  therefore,  during  the 
eighty  years  from  1660  to  1740,  though  we  are  quite  ignorant 
how  and  when  it  began.” 4 

Comte  makes  no  doubt  of  the  necessary  inferiority  of  women,5 
but  he  says6  that  though  inferior  to  men  in  reason  and  intel- 
ligence, they  are  superior  in  sympathy  and  sociability.  See  also 
tome  v.  pp.  221-223,  where  he  remarks  that  under  polytheism 
they  are  first  allowed  to  enter  the  priesthood,  a right  which 
monotheism  abrogates.  See  also  pp.  440-444,  where  he  says  that 
Catholicism  has  done  women  great  service  by  diminishing  their 
political  and  priestly  powers,  and  concentrating  them  on  domestic 
life.  He  remarks  7 that  the  essential  differences  between  men 
and  women  are,  like  all  other  differences,  increased  by  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  1797  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  writes:  “Women  speak 

more  distinctly  than  men  at  the  same  period  of  life 

When  a labouring  man  and  his  wife  come  to  consult  me,  the 
female  is  always  the  orator.”  8 

• 

1 See  Drury’s  Madagascar,  8ro,  1743,  pp.  64-95,  and  p.  222. 

• History  of  Madagascar,  1838,  vol,  i.  p.  163.  * Ibid.  p.  174. 

4 The  Life  and  Letters  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lond.  8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

• Philosophic  Positive,  tome  iv.  pp.  569-574.  * Ibid.  p.  573. 

T Ibid.  pp.  443,  444. 

• Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Currie.  By  W.  W.  Currie,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii. 

p.  216. 
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Lord  Campbell 1 says  of  Bacon,  “ Like  several  extraordinary 
men,  he  is  supposed  to  have  inherited  his  genius  from  his  mother.” 
So  did  Wilberforce.2 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ladies  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Saveli i,  at  Rome,  still  retained  their  old  custom 
of  never  leaving  their  palace,  or  if  they  did  so,  only  appearing  in 
closely  shut  up  carriages.3 

The  Mongols  and  Tartars  “ marry  very  young : ” and  as  they 
openly  buy  their  wives,  the  women  of  course  have  no  portion 
or  dowry.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  “ the  women  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life  enough.” 4 

In  Siberia  many  of  the  shamans,  or  priests,  are  women.5 

There  is  more  water  in  the  blood  of  females  than  in  that  of 
males.6 

The  fluid  which  lubricates  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is 
more  abundant  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  old  men  it  is 
twice  as  plentiful  as  in  adults,  and  it  is  very  abundant  in  idiots.7 
In  women  blood  contains  more  water  than  in  men  : and  in  lym- 
phatic temperaments,  there  is  more  water  than  in  the  blood  of 
sanguineous  ones.8  The  reviving  reputation  of  the  humourist 
pathology  gives  increased  importance  to  these  facts. 

The  increased  courtesy  is  shown  even  in  the  way  of  declaring 
war,  in  which  countries  now  never  abuse  each  other,  but  display 
“ la  plus  noble  decence.” 9 

In  the  manufacturing  towns  males  marry  early,  therefore  they 
are  near  the  same  age  as  their  wives ; hence  the  proportion  of 
females  born  is  increased.10 

It  is  not  considered  so  respectable  for  a woman  to  keep  a 
school  as  for  a man ; hence  education  is  worse,  and  particularly 
in  France  and  Germany,  where  the  state  interferes. 

From  1836  to  1846  “the  yearly  average  number  of  persons 
who  were  charged  with  offences  in  England  and  Wales  was 
25,812,  viz.,  20,969  males,  4,843  females,  but  comparatively  no 
educated  woman  commits  a crime.11 

On  the  age  at  which  in  different  climates  menstruation  occurs 

1 Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

• See  Life  of  Wilberforce,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

• Ranke,  Die  Roraischen  Papste,  Band  iii.  pp.  60,  61. 

4 Hue’s  Travels  in  Tartary  and  Thibet,  vol.  i.  pp.  184-187. 

• Bell’s  Travels  through  Asia,  Edinb.  1788,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

• See  Fourth  Report  of  British  Association,  p.  126. 

I Cuvier,  Progrfos  des  Sciences  Naturollcs,  tome  ii.  p.  397. 

• Clark’s  Report  on  Animal  Physiology,  in  Fourth  Report  of  British  Association, 

p.  126. 

8 Vattel,  La  Droit  des  Gen6,  tome  ii.  p.  170. 

10  Saddler  8 Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

II  See  Reports  of  British  Association  for  1847  ; Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  109. 
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see  Rep.  of  British  Association  for  1850 ; Transac.  of  Sections, 
p.  135. 

We  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  sooner  noticed  this 
very  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  very  important  work ; the 
author  unknown  ; and  yet  the  book  gone  through  two  editions, 
though  written  on  a subject  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  going  on 
well.  That  women  can  be  satisfied  with  their  state  shows  their 
deterioration.  That  they  can  be  satisfied  with  knowing  nothing, 
&c. 

The  mother  of  Cuvier  was  a very  able  woman.1 

Flourens  2 says  that  the  increased  desire  of  observing  gave  rise 
everywhere  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  academies  of  science 
where  such  facts  could  be  registered. 

In  the  progress  of  society  since  the  sixteenth  century,  women 
have  not  kept  their  ground.  Civilization  increases  divergence ; 
hence,  if  allowed  to  run  its  course,  women  must  naturally  decline 
in  power.  Sydney  Smith,  the  first  writer  on  women,  erroneously 
says  there  is  no  original  difference.  In  agricultural  countries,  as 
in  France,  women  are  better  treated  and  have  more  wages. 
Compare  Sparta  with  Athens.  Women  being  more  deductive 
have  more  sympathy  with  art  than  with  science ; hence  their 
influence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  age  of  art.  There 
is  now  a higher  intellectual  standard  and  a diminished  regard 
for  manners , once  the  source  of  women’s  power  as  giving  scope 
to  tact . Their  excellence  consists  in  moral  superiority ; but 
morals  have  not  progressed  ; intellect  has.  The  age  of  imagina- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  of  intellect  has  come.  Girls  are  more 
precocious  than  boys ; hence  coming  in  contact  with  nature, 
when  unripe,  they  are  rather  imaginative  than  critical.  Philippa, 
wife  of  Edward  II.,  Jeanne  de  Montfort,  Countess  of  Bretagne. 
Under  Charles  II.,  as  physical  science  rose,  the  influence  of 
women  decreased.  The  progress  of  knowledge,  by  developing 
differences,  has  increased  divergences.  They  have  learnt  to 
despise  the  arts  of  compounding  a pleasant  pudding  or  combining 
a tasty  pie.  They  no  longer  wear  their  keys  at  their  girdles; 
nor  do  they  carry  receipts  in  their  pockets.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  useful,  and  they  have  not  learnt  to  be  agreeable.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  these  things  that  we  hail  with  great  pleasure 
the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  which  is  not  a manifesto  of 
rights,  but  a guide  and  a clue.  Writers  like  Miss  Martineau 
and  Mary  Wolstoneraft  have  done  much  harm.  There  are  no 
such  things  as  natural  rights,  and  if  women  are  ignorant  and 

1 Sco  Flourens,  Histoire  des  Travaux  do  Cuvier,  Paris,  1845,  p.  65. 

* Ibid.  pp.  146,  147. 
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superstitious,  the  less  influence  they  have  the  better.  Is  a woman 
to  have  influence  because  she  lisps  broken  Italian  at  the  piano  ? 
Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  rose  clubs  which  followed 
up  the  blow  of  scientific  societies,  and  still  further  increased  the  di- 
vergence of  the  sexes.  The  great  increase  of  nervous  diseases  caused 
by  increasing  excitement  makes  men  more  irritable  ; hence  the 
weaker  goes  to  the  wall ; and  this  we  see  among  the  lower  orders, 
where  manners  having  progressed  little,  women  are  worse  treated 
tlian  ever.  Hence,  among  the  higher  classes,  the  increasing 
influence  of  women  is  only  apparent ; they  are  no  longer  beaten 
or  kicked  because  kicking  is  not  polite.  Looking  at  the  increase 
of  courtesy  and  general  kindness,  the  respect  paid  to  women  has 
not  increased  so  fast  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  We  are  more 
courteous  to  everything.  We  no  longer  horsewhip  our  servants, 
nor  flog  our  children  into  fits.  Hospitals  and  charities  have  no 
other  idea  beyond  that  of  protecting  the  weak.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  intellect  by  government  is  happily  passing  away, 
and  women  ought  to  confer  on  intellect  social  fame,  and  by  this 
alliance  they  would  recover  their  old  power.  The  increasing  loss 
of  wealth,  which  is  partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  diminished 
aristocracy,  lessens  the  sympathy  between  the  sexes  and  gives  a 
new  standard  of  merit,  and  this  took  place  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  nobles  began  to  marry  city  heiresses.  The  laws, 
too,  respecting  women,  have  improved  ; but  not  so  fast  as  they 
have  improved  on  other  matters.  The  nearest  approach  to 
perfect  equality  is  among  savages  who  are  all  stupid  and  ignorant. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  while  civil  and  political  equality  are 
increasing,  moral  and  intellectual  equalities  are  diminishing. 
Men  are  thinkers , women  observers ; but  formerly  there  was  no 
thinking,  and  observation  of  trifles  carried  the  day.  In  Mrs.  Grey's 
works  are  no  crude  notions  about  women  having  a right  to  vote 
or  sit  in  parliament.  In  the  sixteenth  century  began  the  great 
movement  when,  says  Shakespeare,  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  &c. 
That  the  democratic,  sceptical,  and  inductive  movement  works 
/ even  now  more  good  than  harm,  and  eventually  will  work  un- 

mitigated good,  is  certain,  but  in  the  meantime  it  causes  in- 
dividual pain,  and  of  this  women  are  the  natural  correctives  ; 
hence  it  were  to  be  wished  their  influence  should  increase  and 
women  could  correct  the  too  rapid  democracy  and  scepticism. 
Classical  literature  is  no  longer  studied  by  both  sexes.  Women 
are  physically  too  excitable,  too  prone  to  come  into  contact  with 
external  nature,  and  this  evil  nurses  painting  and  music  and 
Italian — the  most  enervating  of  all  literatures,  the  only  great 
thinkers  being  Macchiavelli,  Beccaria,  and  Vico.  If  these  re- 
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marks  are  well  founded,  we  should  expect  to  find  an  increased 
divergence  between  the  sexes  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  And  such  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case  in  learned 
societies  and  clubs ; and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  begin- 
ning of  this  was  coffee  houses.  Among  the  lower  orders,  the 
diminution  of  agriculture  caused  by  chemical  manures  and  in- 
creased skill  in  ploughing,  &c.,  has  increased  the  manufacturing 
population,  and  therefore  has  increased  the  number  of  pursuits 
in  which  women  are  unable  to  participate.  Comparing  barbarism 
with  imperfect  civilization,  the  influence  of  women  increases ; 
hence  the  hasty  inference  that  it  goes  on  increasing,  an  inference 
fortified  by  the  fact  that  women  receive  an  increased  external 
respect.  In  France,  twice  as  many  agriculturists  as  in  England  ; 
hence,  women  have  more  influence  and  their  wages  are  higher. 
While  the  pursuits  of  men  have  become  more  great,  the  pursuits 
of  women  have  become  more  little. 

“ Both  in  England  and  France  the  proportion  of  male  to 
female  criminals  i3  about  four  to  one,  and  that  result  varies  but 
slightly  during  several  years.”  1 

Turgot 2 erroneously  says,  “ L’asservissement  des  femmes  aux 
hommes  est  fonde  par  toute  la  terre  sur  I’in4galit4  des  forces 
corporelles.”  But  women  have  two  sorts  of  inferiority  : 'physical 
and  mental . 

In  Ireland,  the  number  of  females  that  cannot  write  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  number  of  males.3 

Napoleon  said : “ My  opinion  is,  that  the  future  good  or  bad 
conduct  of  a child  entirely  depends  upon  the  mother.”  4 Moore  6 
says  that  women  endure  pain  better  than  men,  because  they  have 
“ less  physical  sensibility.  This  theory  I offered  to  put  to  the 
test  by  bringing  in  a hot  tea  pot,  which  I would  answer  for  the 
ladies  of  the  party  being  able  to  hold  for  a much  longer  time 
than  the  men.” 

In  1593,  in  Italy,  “only  men  and  the  masters  of  the  family  go 

into  the  market  and  buy  victuals ; for  servants  are  never  sent  for 

that  purpose,  much  less  women,  which  if  they  be  chaste,  rather 

are  locked  up  at  home,  as  it  were  in  prison.”  6 But,  says  Mory- 

son,7  in  Bergamo  “ The  very  women  give  and  receive  salutations 

and  converse  with  the  French  liberty,  without  any  offence  to 

their  husbands,  which  other  Italians  would  never  endure.”  In 

• 

1 Report  of  British  Association  for  1839  ; Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  117. 

* (Euvres,  tome  ii.  p.  247,  Disc,  sur  l’Histoire. 

* Soo  Report  of  British  Association  for  1843  ; Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  91. 

* O'Meara’s  Napoleon  in  Exile,  vol.  it.  p.  100,  3rd  edition,  Lond.  1822. 

8 Memoirs,  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  vol.  vii  pp.  53,  54,  1st  edit. 

* Fynes  Morysou’s  Itinerary,  part  i.  p.  70,  Lond.  1617,  folio.  ’ Ibid,  p.  177» 
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Holland  women  had  most  freedom ; they  managed  the  shops  and 
looked  after  the  accounts,  while  the  men  were  idle.1  See  also 
p.  288,  where  Moryson  says  that  Dutch  married  women  not  only 
had  the  right  of  bequest,  but  possessed  in  their  lifetime  the 
control  of  their  husband’s  common  every  day  actions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Germans  treated  their  wives  very  ill,  and  would 
not  let  them  eat  at  the  same  table.3  On  the  influence  of  woman, 
see  J.  S.  Mill’s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  and  p.  449  of  Mrs.  Mill’s 
Essay  in  the  same  work ; also  pp.  425,  435,  262.  Saint-Simon, 
who  was  in  Spain  in  1721  and  1722,  observes3  that  greater  favour 
was  shown  to  bastards  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  Christian 
country.  This  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the  Mahommedans. 
u The  natural  sterility  of  Spanish  women,  who,  though  they  may 
have  children  by  good  luck,  leave  off  child-bearing  much  sooner 
than  the  women  of  other  nations.”  4 “ The  great  and  main  duty 

which  a wife,  as  a wife,  ought  to  learn,  and  so  learn  as  to 
practise  it,  is  to  be  subjeot  to  her  own  husband.  . . . There 
is  not  any  husband  to  whom  this  honour  of  submission  is  not  due; 
no  personal  infirmity,  frowardness  of  nature,  no,  not  even  on 
the  point  of  religion,  doth  deprive  him  of  it.” 5 “ The  sum  of  a 

wife’s  duty  unto  her  husband  is  subjection.”  Abernethy6  is  op- 
posed to  beauty  in  women ; for  he  says,  “ Seldom  is  it  found  that 
beauty  and  shamefastness  do  agree.”  At  p.  445,  this  wise  man 
praises  persons  who  castrate  themselves.  “ Humanity  is  the  virtue 
of  a woman ; generosity  of  a man.  The  fair  sex,  who  have 
commonly  much  more  tenderness  than  ours,  have  seldom  so  much 
generosity.”  7 Hutchison  8 says  that  for  husbands  to  inflict  on 
their  wives  “ any  corporal  punishment,  must  be  tyrannical  and 
unmanly.”  “Dr.  Marshall  Hall  found  that,  from  patients  with 
congestive  apoplexy  from  forty  to  fifty  ounces  of  blood  might  be 
drawn  without  producing  syncope  ; whilst  in  acute  inflammations 
the  tolerance  is  usually  less  by  about  ten  ounces.”9  Williams 
says,10  “ Nervous  diseases  are  most  common  and  obstinate  in  the 
female  sex ; but  they  are  more  serious  in  the  male  sex.”  About 
nine  times  as  many  men  have  aneurisms  as  women.11  Males  are 
more  subject  to  pericarditis; 13  to  pneumonia  “ in  the  proportion  of 

1 Fynes  Moryson’s  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  97.  2 Ibid.  p.  220. 

* M6raoires,  Paris,  1840-1842,  tonio  xxxv.  pp.  240-246. 

4 History  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Lond.  1719,  p.  250. 

4 Fcrgusson  on  the  Epistles,  1656,  p.  242.  See  also  p.  356. 

8 Physick  for  the  Soul,  p.  437. 

2 Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

8 System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

0 Williams’s  Principles  of  Medicine,  1848,  pp.  177,  333.  ,p  Ibid.  p.  449. 

11  Basso’s  Patholog.  Anatomy,  by  Sydenham  Society,  pp.  94,  142.  ,2  Ibid.  p.  110. 
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ten  to  one.”  1 Females  “ appear  to  be  more  prone  ” to  “ tubercu- 
losis of  the  lung.” 2 But  “ cancer  of  the  lung  is  incomparably  more 
frequent  in  males  than  in  females.” 3 On  diseases  of  women  com- 
pared with  men,  see  Rokitansky’s  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  iii. 
p.  177,  vol.  iv.  pp.  271,  303. 


THE  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS  OF  DUELLING. 

Of  all  the  vices  natural  to  a modern  Republic,  duelling  is  the 
most  brutal  and  the  most  constant.  It  is  the  last  resource  of  a 
baffled  coward.  It  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  generous  spirit 
of  antiquity,  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  wretched  burlesque  of  an  ancient  Republic  which  possesses 
the  forms  of  democracy  without  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau 4 * says : “ I was  amazed  to  hear  a gentleman  of  New  Eng- 
land declare,  while  complaining  of  the  insolence  of  the  Southern 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  Northern  under  shelter  of  the 
Northern  men  not  being  duellists,  that,  if  he  went  to  Congress,  he 
would  give  out  that  he  would  fight.”  In  the  single  city  of  New 
Orleans,  “there  were  fought,  in  1834,  more  duels  than  there  are 
days  in  the  year ; fifteen  on  one  Sunday  morning.  In  1835,  there 
were  102  duels  fought  in  that  city  between  the  1st  of  January 
and  the  end  of  April ; and  no  notice  is  taken  of  shooting  in  a 
quarrel.”  6 

It  seems  probable  that  the  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  in- 
crease timidity.  If  this  be  the  case,  duelling  may  be  defended  on 
the  ground  taken  up  by  Adam  Smith,  that  it  renders  the  restraint 
of  anger  by  fear  still  more  contemptible  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.6 

In  1589,  “ Sir  William  Drury  was  killed  in  a duel  by  Sir  John 
Boroughs.” 7 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  duelling  had  become  a 
regular  system,  and  books  were  written  in  England  to  teach  a 
gentleman  how  to  give  the  lie  in  a satisfactory  manner.8  The 


1 Hasso’s  Ptttholog.  Anatomy,  by  Sydenham  Society,  p.  215. 

2 Ibid.  p.  316.  * Ibid.  p.  370. 

• Society  in  America,  Pari#,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  part  iii.  chap.  i. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  130,  131. 

• Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part.  vi.  soction  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

1 Camden’s  Elizabeth,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 

• See  Drake’s  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  1817.  4to,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  159,  and  Ben 

Jonson,  1816,  vol.  iv.  p.  107. 
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famous  Dr.  A.  Clarke  thought  that,  in  many  cases,  duelling  is 
more  criminal  than  suicide.1 

The  object  of  duelling  was  to  punish  injuries  which  the  law  left 
unpunished.  This  could  only  be  done  by  putting  the  weak  and 
unskilful  on  a level  with  the  strong  and  skilful ; thus  the  intro- 
duction of  pistols  instead  of  swords  was  a great  improvement,  and, 
I doubt  not,  has  led  the  way  to  that  better  state  of  things  when 
the  combined  authority  of  laws  and  manners  will  be  sufficient  to 
repress  such  offences. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  issued  edicts  against  duels.3  Towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Ben  Jonson  killed  a man  in  a duel.3 
In  1629  he  attacks  duelling  in  The  New  Inn;  but  the  satire, 
though  very  moral,  is  also  very  tedious.4 

Chevenix  has  well  said  that  duelling  u is  more  prevalent  in  vain 
than  in  proud  nations.”3  This  remark  may  be  applied  to  indi- 
viduals, and  I believe  that  nothing  but  an  ungovernable  burst  of 
passion  would  induce  a really  proud  man  either  to  send  or  accept 
a challenge. 

In  1592  gentlemen  seem  not  to  have  worn  their  rapiers,  but  to 
have  made  their  servants  carry  them.6 

In  Porter’s  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington, 7 Coomes  com- 
plains that  the  “ poking  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger  ” was  becom- 
ing common,  and  the  sword  and  buckler  falling  into  disuse.  Mr. 
Rimbault 8 says  that  rapiers  “ were  introduced  in  England  during 
Elizabeth’s  reign  by  a desperado  named  Rowland  Yorke;  and 
their  lightness  and  convenience  soon  gave  them  a permanent 
footing  in  place  of  the  heavy  swords  previously  worn.” 

I suspect  that  as  the  trial  by  battle  became  disused,  the  people, 
clinging  to  their  old  customs,  became  more  addicted  to  duelling. 
Blackstone  says 9 that  the  last  trial  by  battle  waged  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  was  in  1571.  I must  therefore  consider  duelling  as 
the  result  of  the  decline  of  chivalry . While  the  trial  by  battle 
was  allowed,  it  was  natural  to  punish  those  who  went  about 
armed.  Thus  the  2 Edward  III.  forbids  any  one  to  carry  dan- 
gerous arms. — Blackstone  iv.  149.  Christian  says,10  “ the  last  time 

1 See  his  Letter,  dated  1732,  in  Mrs.  Thomson’s  Memoirs  of  Viscountess  Sundon, 
2nd  edition,  8vo,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

2 See  Capefigue,  Histoire  de  la  Reforme,  tome  viii.  p.  98. 

• See  his  Life,  by  Gifford,  p.  xix.  in  vol.  i.  of  Jonson’s  Works. 

4 Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  416-418. 

4 Essay  on  National  Character,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

4 See  Park’s  edition  of  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  v.  p.  420. 

7 1599  ; Percy  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  61. 

4 Note  to  Rowland's  Four  Knaves,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  132. 

0 Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  338. 

10  Note  in  Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  348. 
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that  the  trial  by  battle  was  awarded  in  this  country  was  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Rae  and  Mr.  Ramsay  in  7th  Car.  I.”  But  it  was 
ordered  as  late  as  1819,  for  I have  read  an  account  of  the  trial  in 
Rush’s  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London.  It  was  afterwards  got 
rid  of  by  some  flaw  in  that  occasion  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  In  1560  Cecil  was  so  displeased  with  some 
remarks  thrown  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  a diplomatic  nego- 
tiation, that  he  challenged  him  to  fight.  “I  offered  in  that 
quarrel  to  spend  my  blood  upon  any  of  them  that  would  deny  it.” 1 
Margaret  of  Austria,  aunt  to  Charles  V.,  mentions  in  1529  the 
duel  which  was  to  have  been  fought  between  the  emperor  and 
Francis  I.*  Lord  Brougham  can  only  find  a parallel  for  our 
wager  of  battle  in  the  barbarism  of  a Persian  law.3  Allen  says  : 
“ Private  war  has  disappeared,  and  the  only  vestige  of  it  that 
remains  is  the  practice  of  duelling.”4  He  adds  5 that  Britton  did 
not  mention  private  war : “ the  practice  was  going  into  disuse ; 
and  in  less  than  half  a century  it  was  adjudged  to  be  illegal.” 
This,  as  he  says,  was  partly  owing  to  “ the  regular  distribution  of 
justice  in  the  courts  of  eyre  and  assize.”  Montesquieu  observes 
that  the  licence  given  to  single  combat  was  a consequence  and  a 
remedy  of  the  laws  which  permit  negative  proofs.  If  the  defen- 
dant could  swear  himself  innocent,  it  seemed  natural  that  the 
plaintiff  should  have  some  subsequent  appeal.6  If  this  is  well 
founded,  duelling  may  be  connected  with  the  use  of  Courts  of 
Conscience,  such  as  Chancery,  or  even  the  Court  of  Requests. 
See  also  respecting  the  trial  by  combat  p.  448,  and  read  the 
whole  of  livre  xxviii.  In  1565,  Count  Egmont  was  reproached  by 
Philip  II.  for  being  in  a company  where  some  foolish  joke  was 
passed  against  Granvella.  Egmont  replied  that  no  disrespect  was 
intended  to  the  king,  and  that,  if  he  had  thought  any  of  the 
jokers  had  such  intention,  he  would  have  instantly  challenged 
him : “ so  wiirde  er  selbst  ihn  vor  seinen  Degen  fordern.” 7 In 
1576  foreigners  in  London  wore  rapiers,8  and  Fleetwood  says : 9 
“ His  garments  were  a cloke  and  a rapier  after  the  Italian  fashion.” 
“ Bludgeons  and  bucklers  ” were  in  1586  the  ordinary  weapons.10 

1 Haynes’s  State  Papers,  p.  337. 

* See  Correspondence  of  Charles  V.,  edited  by  Mr.  Bradford,  Lond.  8vo,  1850, 
p.  224. 

* Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

* Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  8vo,  1849,  p.  118.  * Ibid.  p.  121. 

* Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xxviii.  chap.  xiv.  and  xviii.  (Euvres,  Paris,  1835,  pp.  446, 
449. 

1 A b fall  dor  Niederlando,  in  Schiller’s  Werke,  Band  viii.  Suite  179,  Stuttgart,  1838. 

* See  Fleetwood’s  Letter  iu  Wright’s  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

9 Ibid.  p.  40. 

10  See  Leyeester  Correspondence,  Camden  Society,  p.  228. 
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In  1580  the  French  Ambassador,  while  passing  the  bars  at  Smith- 
field,  was  stopped  because  his  rapier  was  longer  than  the  statute 
allowed,1  by  which  we  learn  that  there  were  officers  sitting  at 
Smithfield  Bars  whose  business  it  was  to  cut  swords  that  were  too 
lengthy.  In  1562  a proclamation  forbad  any  one  to  carry  a 
sword  having  a blade  more  than  a yard  and  a quarter  long.* 
Cranmer,  when  archbishop,  challenged  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land.3 Madame  de  Crequy  says  that  the  firmness  of  Louis  XIV. 
had,  during  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  reign,  put  an  end  to 
duels.  “ On  n’avait  pas  oui  parler  d’un  seul  duel  depuis  dixsept 
ans.”4  But  she  adds5  that  after  his  death  they  became  frequent 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  regent ; “ La  fureur  des  duels 
etait  si  fort  encouragee  par  la  faiblesse  et  l’incurie  du  due  d’Or- 
leans,  qu’on  n’entendait  parler  que  de  jeunes  gens  tu6s  et  blesses.” 
Duels  were  practised  by  the  ancient  Persians.6  In  1600,  the  first 
instance  in  Scotland  of  a duellist  “ suffering  death  when  nothing 
unfair  was  proved.”7  Lithgow,  who  was  in  Spain  in  1620,  says 
the  Spaniards  never  fight  duels.8  Respecting  duels  fought  by 
women,  see  Common  Place  Book,  art.  1093. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TENDENCY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Martineau  9 says : “ The  provision  of  schools  is  so  adequate 
[in  the  United  States]  that  any  citizen,  who  sees  a child  at  play 
during  school  hours,  may  ask  : ‘ Why  are  you  not  at  school  ?’  and, 
unless  good  reason  be  given,  may  take  him  to  the  school-house 
of  the  district.”  Mr.  Mills  says  : “ It  is  an  allowable  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obliga- 
tion of  giving  elementary  instruction  to  children.”  10 

Adam  Smith  11  says,  probably  with  truth,  that  education  at 
boarding-schools  and  colleges  has  seriously  injured  the  morals  of 

J See  Lord  Talbot's  Letter  in  Lodge’s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

* Machyn’s  Diary,  p.  281,  Camden  Soc.  vol.  xlii. 

* Todd’s  Life  of  Cranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 

* Souvenirs  de  la  Marquise  de  Crequy,  Paris,  8vo,  1834,  tome  i.  p.  255. 

* Ibid.  p.  348. 

* See  Malcolm’s  History  of  Persia,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  38,  39,  41. 

7 Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  See  for  this,  vol.  iii.  p.  502. 

* Lithgow’s  Nineteen  Years’  Travels,  11th  edit.  Edinb.  1770,  p.  423. 

* Society  in  America,  Paris,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  part  iii.  chap.  iii. 

10  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  524.  See  also  Mill’s  Essays,  vol.  i. 
p.  89. 

11  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  vi.  sect.  2,  chap.  i.  vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  66,  Lond. 
1822,  12rao. 
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France  and  England.  Southey,  in  a letter  written  in  1823,  has 
some  good  remarks  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  public  and 
private  education.  He  expresses  the  strongest  horror  of  boarding- 
schools,  and  greatly  prefers,  I think  with  reason,  day  schools.1 

By  educating  a nation  you  increase  its  wealth  in  two  different 
ways;  for  you  increase  the  desire  of  accumulation,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  making  the  labourer  more  intelligent,  you  make 
his  labour  more  productive.2 *  It  also  prevents  over  increase  of 
population.* 

The  advantages  of  education  to  the  lower  orders  merely  in  an 
economical  point  of  view  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Thornton,  who,  I 
think,  prefers  oral  instruction  to  any  other.4 * 

Of  the  real  benefits  of  education,  Hannah  More,  though  she  did 
so  much  to  impart  them,  had  no  competent  idea.  In  1801  she 
wrote  a long  and  formal  defence  of  her  conduct  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  She  says:  “To  teach  the  poor  to  read  without 
providing  them  with  safe  books,  has  always  appeared  to  me  an 
improper  measure  ; and  this  consideration  induced  me  to  enter 
upon  the  laborious  undertaking  of  the  Cheap  Repository  Tracts.”  8 
Those  who  have  read  Hannah  More’s  works  will  easily  understand 
this  sentence.  By  safe  books,  she  meant  books  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  imparting  spiritual  knowledge,  neglected  intellectual 
knowledge  and  made  men  pious  and  useless.  Roberts  says  that 
Hannah  More,  “ adverting  to  the  multitude  of  improving  and 
entertaining  books  which  were  daily  issuing  from  the  press  for  the 
use  of  children  and  young  persons,  she  added,  ‘ In  my  early  youth 
there  was  scarcely  anything  between  Cinderella  and  the  Spec- 
tator.’ ”6  This  was  said  about  1820.  Hannah  More  in  her  Stric- 
tures on  Female  Education  (the  Preface  to  which  is  dated  1799) 
repeats  her  mischievous  opinion  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  educate  the 
poor,  unless  we  tell  them  what  to  read,  and  “ furnish  them  with 
such  books  as  shall  strengthen  and  confirm  their  principles.” 7 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  education  of  the 
poor  becomes  so  important.  It  is  well  known  to  physiologists 
that  a deficiency  of  nutriment  affects  the  brain.8  It,  therefore, 

1 The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  It.  Southey,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey, 
8vo,  1849,  1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80.  See  also  vol.  v.  p.  218. 

* Mill’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Lond.  1849,  8vo,  2nd  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  131- 
136,  202,  203,  227. 

* Ibid.  pp.  464,  465. 

4 See  Thornton  on  Over  Population,  8vo,  1846,  pp.  327-377. 

4 Roberts’s  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 

* Ibid.  toI.  iv.  p.  132. 

7 Works,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  v.  p.  140. 

* Combe’s  Physiology  of  Digestion,  2nd  edit.  Edinb.  8vo,  1836,  pp.  247-250. 
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follows  that  the  lower  the  real  reward  of  the  labourer,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity  of  education,  in  order  in  some  degree  to  obviate 
the  evils  arising  from  the  deficiency  of  his  food.1 

In  and  after  1557  the  Quakers  set  up  private  schools  both  for 
boys  and  girls.2 

The  mischievous  effects  on  the  health  of  young  girls  caused  by 
the  absurd  regulations  of  modern  boarding-schools  are  scarcely  to 
be  believed  ; but  they  are  well  attested.3  Boys  have  suffered 
less.4  I suppose  then  that  the  average  life  of  men  has  increased 
more  than  that  of  women. 

The  school  books  commonly  used  in  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Drake.5 

The  way,  in  which  an  increased  spirit  of  providence  among  the 
lower  orders  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long, is  very  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Ilae,6  who  indeed  lias  dis- 
cussed all  the  causes  of  accumulation  with  remarkable  ability. 

In  that  very  remarkable  work,  The  Brief  Conceipt  of  English 
Policy,  published  in  1581,  the  Doctor  notices  and  reprobates  the 
increasing  disregard  shown  to  the  universities.  He  observes  that 
it  had  become  customary  to  remove  young  men  from  them  at  an 
earlier  age  than  formerly,  “ whereby  the  universities  be  in  manner 
emptied.” 7 In  1559,  Elizabeth  ordered  that  “ the  parson  or  curate 
of  the  parish  shall  instruct  the  children  of  his  parish  for  half  an 
hour  before  evening  prayer  on  every  holyday  and  second  Sunday 
in  the  year  in  the  catechism,  and  shall  teach  them  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments.” 8 In  1562  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  stated,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that 
u the  schools  in  England  are  fewer  than  formerly  by  a hundred.”  9 

The  North  American  Indians  never  punish  their  children.10 

The  stimulus  which  Protestantism  has  given  to  great  schools  is 
ably,  but  perhaps  a little  too  strongly,  put  by  M.  Villers.11 

Blackstone  was  in  favour  of  compulsory  education,  but  this,  I 

* See  also  Combe’s  Physiology  applied  to  Health,  3rd  edit.  Edinb.  8vo,  1835,  p.  276, 

* Seo  Fox’s  Journal,  reprint,  1817,  voL  ii.  pp.  84,  278,  279,  357. 

* See  somo  evidonco  in  Combe’s  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Health,  Edinb.  1835,  8vo,  3rd  edit.  pp.  130-133. 

• * ** Ibid.  pp.  135,  157. 

* Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  25-27,  57. 

* New  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Boston,  8vo,  1834,  pp.  200-204. 

7 Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  ix.  p.  150. 

* Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  edit.  Toulmin,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

* Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  vi.  p.  366.  See  also  D’Ewes 
Journals  of  Parliament,  1682,  p.  65. 

**  Seo  Buchanan’s  Sketches  of  the  North  American  Indians,  8vo,  1824,  p.  70. 

•'  Essai  sur  la  Reformation,  Paris,  1820,  pp.  280-286. 
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fear,  not  from  any  enlightened  reason ; but  from  an  over  love  of 
government  interference.1 

In  1551,  Dr.  Wotton  promised  the  “searchor”  at  Dover  (I  sup- 
pose of  the  Custom  House)  that  he  would  appoint  his  son  to  “a 
Roome  yn  our  Gramer  school,”  and  expresses  a wish  that  he  should 
be  first  examined  by  the  schoolmasters.2 

Kant  proposed  that  in  education  no  opinions  should  be  con- 
cealed from  the  student.  In  this  noble  liberality  he  was  not 
only  in  advance  of  his  own,  but  of  the  present  age.  Even  M. 
Cousin  says : “ Ce  serait  beaucoup  hasarder.” 3 

Cousin  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  public  education,  which  he 
prefers  to  private  ; because,  by  placing  every  one  under  the  same 
rule,  it  gives  them  the  idea  of  duty.*  Cousin  seems  to  think 5 
that  the  state  is  bound  to  enfoi'ce  education.6 

The  tendency  of  Calvinism  is  to  extend  education.7 

Mere  education,  popularly  so  called,  that  is,  reading  and 
writing,  does  a nation  little  good.  The  Chinese  are  a remarkable 
instance  ; for  of  this  sort  of  education  they  have  more  than  any 
people  in  the  world,  but  yet  are  unable  to  emerge  from  their 
present  ignorance.  See  some  good  remarks  in  Brougham’s 
Political  Philosophy.8  This  he  ascribes  to  the  “ manifest  inten- 
tion which  the  sovereigns  have  always  had  to  limit  the  literary 
acquisitions  of  their  subjects,”9  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  rulers  to 
make  education  a political  engine.10  The  influence  of  education 
in  checking  population  is  noticed  by  M.  Quetelet ; 11  but  he  adds  12 
that  merely  teaching  to  read  and  write  does  not  lessen  crime  so 
much  as  is  supposed.  Mr.  Alison  notices  the  tendency  of  educa- 
tion to  “ restrain  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  increase.”  13 
He  adds  14  that,  in  Ireland,  “ the  proportion  attending  the  primary 
schools  is  greater  than  in  Scotland.”  See  15  his  ill-written  and  ill- 
argued  attack  upon  the  secular  education  of  the  lower  orders.16 
Reed,  in  a spirit  far  beyond  his  age,  says : “ Notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  errors  committed  in  human  education,  there  is  hardly 

1 Commentaries,  edit.  Christian,  8vo,  1809,  voL  i.  p.  451. 

I Haynes’s  State  Papers,  p.  113. 

* Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tomo  v.  pp.  245,  255. 

* Ibid,  part  i.  tomo  i.  pp.  350,  351.  * Ibid,  part  i.  tome  iii.  p.  215. 

e See  also  tome  iv.  pp.  300,  301.  1 See  my  notes  on  Calvinism. 

• 2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  167,  184. 

• Ibid.  p.  171.  10  Ibid.  p.  185. 

II  Sur  l’Homme,  Paris,  8vo,  1835,  tome  i.  pp.  108-110. 

Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  245. 

>*  Alison’s  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

><  Ibid.  p.  511.  14  Vol.  ii.  pp.  292-346. 

“ See  also  my  remarks  on  Crime. 
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any  education  so  bad  as  to  be  worse  than  none.”  1 Ranke  observes 
that  it  was  a peculiarity  of  the  early  German  literature  that  its 
best  works  were  written  for  the  purposes  of  education.*  The 
struggles  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  must  have  favoured 
education.  Each  party  wished  to  strengthen  itself  in  every  way, 
and  there  was  none  so  effective  as  education. 

Glanvill  says : 3 “ Thus,  a French  top,  the  common  recreation  of 
schoolboys,  thrown  from  a cord  which  was  wound  about  it,  will 
stand,  as  it  were,  fixed  on  the  floor  it  lighted.”  And  in  Plus  Ultra, 
1668,  p.  117,  he  says:  “Everyone  that  hath  outgrown  his  cherry- 
stones and  rattles.”4  Until  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
even  later,  children  wore  “ long  coats  ” at  seven  years  of  age.5 
Evelyn’s  son  went  to  Oxford,  in  1666,  aged  thirteen,  and  “was 
newly  out  of  long  coates.” 6 In  1 682,  Evelyn 7 mentions  the  vast 
expence  “ the  nation  is  at  yearly  by  sending  children  into  France 
to  be  taught  military  exercises.”  It  used  to  be  common  for  parents 
to  punish  their  children  so  severely  as  to  lame  them.8  Montaigne 
had  the  most  liberal  ideas  about  education.9  Charron  10  has  some 
sensible  remarks  on  education,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  from 
Montaigne.  In  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the  children  used  “ to 
resist  all  parental  restraint.” 11  An  Indian  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  white  people  were  so  cruel  as  to  whip  their  children.12 
Grammar  schools  resulted  from  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.13 
“ Like  one  of  our  schoolboys’  satchels,  made  of  wrought  stuff,  and 
lined  with  leather.”  14  Locke,  who  was  himself  at  Oxford,  used  to 
express  his  contempt  for  the  system  of  education  pursued  there.15 
As  to  the  proportion  of  persons  educated  in  different  countries, 
see  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  vol.  ix.  p.  221.  At  the  Madras 
School,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the  masters  was 
dismissed  because  he  punished  children  by  biting  their  fingers.16 
In  Tartary,  the  discipline  of  the  boys  brought  up  by  the  priests  is 

I Reed’s  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Edinb.  8vo,  1814,  p.  441. 

* Dio  Romischen  Papste,  Berlin,  1838,  Band  i.  Seiton  76,  77. 

* Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  1661,  p.  80. 

* See  also  his  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  p.  243. 

* See  Wordsworth’s  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  3rd  edit  8vo,  1839,  vol.  iv.  p.  317. 

* Evelyn’s  Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  and  see  p.  282. 

» Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

* Essais  de  Montaigne,  livre  ii.  chap.  xxxi.  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  pp.  448,  449. 

* See  Montaigne’s  Works,  edit.  Hazlitt,  pp.  54-76,  63,  69,  177. 

>•  De  la  Sagesse,  Amsterdam,  1783,  8vo,  tome  ii.  p.  177. 

II  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 

»*  See  Catlin’s  North  American  Indians,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

*•  Nichols,  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v.  p.  99. 

u Calamy’s  Own  Life,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

*•  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

»•  Southey’s  Life  of  Dr.  Bell,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  186. 
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very  severe.1 *  Porter 3 says : “ In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
among  367,894  couples  married  during  three  years  (1839,  1840, 
1841),  it  appeared  that  there  were  122,458  men  and  181,378 
women  who  either  could  not  write  at  all,  or  who  had  attained  so 
little  proficiency  in  penmanship  that  they  were  averse  to  the 
exposure  of  their  deficiency Colleges,  properly  so  called,  were 
not  established  in  France  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.3 
Monteil  says4  that  in  1380  there  were  at  Paris  only  forty  school- 
masters and  twenty  schoolmistresses.  Laing  says  that  state 
interference  in  education  has  done  much  harm  abroad.5  In 
Prussia,  education  is  compulsory  to  a cruel  extent,6  and  the 
Prussians  are  lower  in  morals  than  any  other  nation.7  In  Journal 
of  Statistical  Society  for  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  it  is  said:  “The 
endowments  for  purposes  of  education  in  this  country  possess  an 
immense  annual  income,  amounting,  it  is  probable,  to  not  less 
than  1,500,000.  On  the  origin  of  day  schools,  &c.,  see  p.  459. 
Fletcher  says 8 of  “ the  labouring  classes  ” that  “the  day- schooling 
of  the  same  classes  is  of  yet  more  recent  origin  ; for  it  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  1798,  when  Dr.  Bell  published  his  Experiments 
on  Education  made  at  the  male  asylum  at  Madras,  and  Joseph 
Lancaster  began  practically  to  develope  the  same  principles  in 
the  schools  now  designated  British  Schools.  Nor  was  it  until 
1808  that  the  British  School  Society  was  founded  on  its  present 
basis,  nor  until  1811  that  the  National  Society  was  established. 
The  next  great  step  was  the  establishment  of  the  first  infant 
school  in  England  in  1818.”  In  England  and  Wales,  where  there 
are  most  domestic  servants,  there  is  most  education.  This  shows 
the  utility  of  luxury  by  increasing  contact .9  Education  increases 
with  property.10  On  the  opinion  of  Guerry  see  vol.  xii.  219. 
Giving  the  children  at  national  schools  a costume  has  done  great 
harm  by  irritating  the  pride  of  the  parents.11  Vast  numbers  of 
the  poor  who  attend  schools  afterward  forget  even  how  to  read.13 
For  a comparative  list  of  the  proportion  which,  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  the  educated  bear  to  the  uneducated,  see 
Journal  of  Statistical  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  386  ; and  at  p.  396  it  is 
observed  that  education  has  diminished  in  Holland  since  the 
Dutch  in  1830  ceased  to  make  it  compulsory.13 

1 See  Hues  Travels  in  Tartary  and  Thibet,  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  59,  177,  178. 

7 Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 

* See  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Divers  Etats,  tome  i.  p.  162. 

4 Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  8.  * Observations  on  Denmark,  p.  31. 

9 Laing,  Notes  of  a Traveller,  1st  scries,  p.  165.  1 Ibid.  pp.  167,  168. 

* Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  196.  • Ibid.  p.  207. 

14  Ibid.  vol.  xii.  p.  236.  11  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  455.  Soe  also  vol.  vi.  p.  213. 

'*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  73.  11  Soo  also  voL  iii.  pp.  341,  342. 
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After  all,  I think,  the  simplest  argument  against  Government 
interfering  in  education  is  that,  hitherto,  whatever  they  have 
touched  they  have  injured.  They  have  increased  crime,  usury, 
irreligion,  smuggling. 

The  inferior  schools  in  Birmingham  teach  nothing  worth  learn- 
ing.1 Parents  prefer  sending  their  boys  even  to  schools  kept  by 
women ; and  such  schools  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those 
kept  by  men.2  By  the  Visigothic  Code,  “ If  a master  shall  chastise 
his  pupil  so  that  death  ensue,  if  he  can  prove  that  the  chastisement 
was  more  severe  than  he  intended,  he  shall  not  be  punished  or 
defamed.” 3 Hallam 4 says  that  Hughes’  Life  of  Barrow  “ contains 
a sketch  of  studies  pursued  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century.”  He  adds5  that  even 
Milton,  notwithstanding  his  expression,  “ complete  and  generous 
education,”  had  narrow  views,  and  confines  his  course  of  education 
to  “ ancient  writers.”  Locke  is  too  rigid,  and  recommends  that 
“ children  should  be  taught  to  expect  nothing  because  it  will 
give  them  pleasure.” 6 However,  he  rather  prefers  private  to 
public  education.7  Hallam  says : 8 “ No  one  had  condescended 
to  spare  any  thoughts  for  female  education  till  Fenelon  in  1688 
published  his  earliest  work,  Sur  l’Education  des  Filles.  . . . His 
theory  is  uniformly  indulgent ; his  method  of  education  is  a labour 
of  love.” 9 The  foundation  and  free  grammar  schools  are  nearly 
all  founded  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  taught  by 
them,  and  for  the  most  part  arose  in  consequence  of  the  monasteries 
being  broken  up.  Out  of  436  foundation  schools,  115  date  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; but,  after  this,  the  rate  of  increase  gradu- 
ally lessens,  and,  “in  the  long  reign  of  George  III.,  only  twelve 
were  founded,”  owing  to  “ the  religious  indifference  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.”  10  At  p.  226  it  is  said  that  the  first  “ ragged 
schools”  in  London  were  in  1844;  but  that  “an  isolated  effort 
had  been  made  in  the  country  some  thirty  years  before.”  On  the 
history  &c . of  public  schools,  see  M‘Culloch’s  British  Empire, 
1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  318,  et  seq.  On  legalised  cruelty  in  education, 
see  Hume’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  i.  pp.  13,  45, 
358,  389  ; vol.  ii.  p.  40.  “ Uneducated  persons  are  utterly  unable 

to  separate  any  twro  ideas  which  have  once  become  firmly  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  ; but  the  cultivated  being  more  accustomed 
to  exercise  their  imagination,  have  experienced  sensations  and 

1 Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.  2 Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  214. 

• Dunham’s  Hist,  of  Spain,  in  Lardner’s  Cyclop,  vol.  iv.  p.  86,  Lond.  1832. 

4 Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  249.  * Ibid.  p.  410. 

• Ibid.  p.  413.  7 Ibid.  p.  414.  9 Ibid.  p.  417.  * Ibid.  p.  417. 

*•  Transactions  of  Association  for  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1858,  pp.  124-127. 
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thoughts  in  more  varied  combinations,  and  not.  formed  inseparable 
combinations.”  1 44  The  children  of  the  labouring  classes  see  very 

little  of  school  after  the  age  of  ten.  Their  habits  are  so  migra- 
tory that  only  thirty-four  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  same  school 
more  than  two  years  ; and  of  2,262,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  fifteen  who  are  not  at  school,  1,500,000  are  absent 
without  any  necessity  or  justification.  Some  learn  nothing  ; and 
more  forget  entirely  what  they  have  learned.”1  2 At  p.  63,  “Among 
the  causes  to  which  the  absence  of  1,800,000  children  from  school 
are  attributable,  that  to  which  the  greatest  prominence  is  given, 
is  the  indifference  of  parents,  arising  not  so  much  from  a dis- 
re  ard  of  the  welfare  of  their  children  as  from  a doubt  whether 
school  teaching  will  be  of  use  in  the  daily  struggles  of  life.”  At 
p.  212,  44  During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years”  great  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
perhaps  in  that  of  the  higher;  but  not  in  that  of  the  middle 
classes.  It  was  to  remedy  this  last  deficiency  that  in  1857  or 
1858  “the  Statute  of  Examination  was  passed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.” 3 The  amiable  Hutcheson 4 allows  the  inflic- 
tion on  children  of  44  moderate  chastisements,  such  as  are  not 
dangerous  to  life.”  Pain  sours  the  temper.  It  has  been  lessened 
in  surgery  from  ether  and  chloroform  ; also  from  improvement  in 
operations,  and  from  medicine  encroaching  on  surgery  by  curing 
diseases  without  the  knife.  Sprengel 5 says  that  in  operations  for 
the  stone,  “ la  plupart  des  auteurs  qui  ont  6crit  sur  la  ehirurgie 
au  seizidme  sidcle,  se  plurent  a compliquer  le  grand  appareil.” 
The  famous  Baulot  at  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
operated  for  the  stone  on  forty-two  persons,  of  whom  twenty-five 
died.6  See  also 7 the  complicated  way  mentioned  by  Celsus  of  so 
simple  an  operation  as  the  extraction  of  a tooth.  Even  Avicenna 
would  not  take  out  a toofh  that  was  solid  in  the  jaw ; 8 and  44  till 
Arculanus,  no  one  thought  of  stepping  teeth  with  gold.” 9 Until 
the  sixteenth  century,  castration  was  a common  remedy  for 
hernia,10  and  even  later  it  was  believed  to  be  the  only  remedy  for 
sarcoceles.11  As  civilization  advances,  violent  accidents  are  less 
common,  and  tetanus  diminishes.  Less  superstition  diminishes 
nervous  diseases.  The  horrible  and  useless  operation  of  arnpu- 


1 Mill’s  Logic,  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

2 Transactions  of  Association  for  Social  Science.  1859.  d.  59. 


» Ibid.  pp.  211-213. 

® Hist,  de  la  M&lecine,  tome  vii.  p.  221. 
* Ibid,  tome  viii.  p.  235. 

9 Ibid.  p.  251. 

•'  Ibid.  p.  232. 


* Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  n.  191. 

* Sprengel,  tome  vii.  p.  226. 

8 Ibid.  p.  241. 

'•  Ibid.  p.  229. 
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tating  the  bosom  in  cancer,  Sprengel,  viii.  413.  Children  used 
to  be  flogged  after  being  taken  to  executions.1  On  diminution  of 
pain  in  surgical  operations,  see  Kemble’s  Saxons  in  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  433. 


DEMOCRACY. 

Hume  has  observed  that  republics  are  more  favourable  to  science, 
monarchies  to  art.  The  United  States  seem  unkind  to  the  latter. 
Miss  Martineau  says,*  “ I did  not  meet  with  a good  artist  among 
all  the  ladies  in  the  States.  I never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
good  drawing,  except  in  one  instance  ; or  except  in  two,  of  hearing 
good  music.”  She  says : * “If  the  American  nation  be  judged  by 
its  literature,  it  may  be  pronounced  to  have  no  mind  at  all.”  At 
p.  212,  “The  periodical  literature  of  the  United  States  is  of  a 
very  low  order.  I know  of  no  review,  where  anything  like  en- 
lightened impartial  criticism  is  to  be  found.”  As  a specimen  of 
their  taste,  Miss  Martineau  tells  us : 4 “ I heard  no  name  so  often 
as  Mrs.  Hannah  More’s.  She  is  much  better  known  in  the  country 
than  Shakspeare.  . . . Byron  is  scarcely  heard  of.”  Roberts  says5 
of  “ Ccelebs,”  “ Thirty  editions  of  1 ,000  copies  each  were  printed 
in  that  country  during  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.”  In 
a letter  written  in  1820,  Hannah  More  communicates  to  Sir  W. 
Pepys  the  great  success  of  her  works  in  America.  This  seems  to 
have  opened  her  eyes  to  Transatlantic  virtues,  for  she  adds : “ I 
am  glad  to  have  my  prejudices  against  that  vast  republic  softened. 
They  are  imitating  all  our  religious  and  charitable  institutions. 
They  are  fast  acquiring  taste , which,  I think,  is  the  last  quality 
that  republicans  do  acquire.6  . . . They  seem  to  be  improving  in 
religion,  morals,  and  literature.  . . . They  treat  me  better  than 
I deserve.  They  have  sent  me  an  edition  of  my  own  works 
elegantly  bound.”7  Finally,8  “ The  Americans  have  little  dramatic 
taste.” 

Adam  Smith 9 has  a very  acute  remark  on  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  of  ranks. 

Mr.  Mill  finely  says  that  it  is  more  important  in  a democracy 
than  in  any  other  form  of  government  to  restrain  the  power  of 

' Greeley's  Tour  to  London,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

• Society  in  America,  Paris,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

• Ibid.  p.  207.  4 Ibid.  p.  214. 

• Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Moro,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 

• Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  159.  See  in  the  same  strain,  vol.  iv.  p.  217. 

T Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  278. 

• Society  in  America,  Paris,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

• Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  vi.  section  2,  chap.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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public  opinion,  because  its  tendency  is  to  destroy  originality  and 
independence  of  thought.1  The  comparative  advantages  of  demo- 
cracy and  monarchy  are  stated  by  Blackstone  with  more  fairness 
than  one  could  have  expected.2  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  deny 
the  common  idea  that  republics  are  warlike.3  Alison  finds  fault 
with  the  Americans  that  they  have  “ no  sort  of  attachment,  either 
to  the  land  which  they  have  cultivated,  or  which  they  have  in- 
herited from  their  fathers.” 4 In  the  fourteenth  century  in  France, 
the  butchers  were  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  mob.6 


MEDICINE. 

The  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  medicine  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  must  have  produced  remarkable  effects. 
The  diminution  of  pain  is,  looking  at  things  in  a large  point  of 
view,  the  least  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  soothing  hand  of 
the  accomplished  physician.  His  influence  on  the  progress  of 
civilization  consists  in  being  enabled  to  lengthen  life.  During 
fifty  years  in  England  the  expectation  of  life  was  doubled.  By 
this  means  men  were  enabled  to  perfect  their  discoveries  with  only 
one  half  the  risk,  before  incurred,  of  being  interrupted  by  death. 
It  may  be  safely  laid  down  that,  supposing  all  other  things  equal, 
the  greatest  discoveries  will  be  made  by  the  most  long-lived 
people.  In  pure  science,  the  results  which  a mighty  genius  has 
achieved,  may  indeed  be  embodied  by  him  in  a material  form  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a foundation  on  which  future  philo- 
sophers may  build.  But  the  experience,  the  fine  and  subtle 
sagacity,  the  delicate  perception  of  analogies  and  differences, 
these  are  the  work  of  time  as  well  as  of  genius,  and  these  are  the 
qualities  which  cannot  be  embodied,  which  cannot  be  bequeathed. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  medicine,  by  lengthening  the 
average  duration  of  life,  increases  the  general  fund  of  national 
wisdom. 

Dr.  Combe  notices  that  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  has 
operated  injuriously  upon  medicine;6  and  see  to  the  same  effect 
the  sensible  evidence  of  Dr.  Farre,  given  before  a Committee  of 

1 Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  ii.  pp.  511,  512. 

2 Commentaries,  edit.  Christian,  8vo,  1809,  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  50. 

* Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359. 

* Principles  of  Population,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  551,  and  see  pp.  552,  553. 

8 See  Monteil,  Hist,  des  Francis  des  Divers  Etuis,  tome  ii.  p.  154. 

* Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  3rd  edit.  Edinb. 
1836,  8vo,  pp.  34,  36. 
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the  House  of  Commons.1  The  College  of  Physicians,  it  was  stated 
by  one  of  the  Committee  (No.  3446),  are  so  absurd  as  to  “ endea- 
vour to  discourage  the  union  of  medicine  with  surgery.”  Mr. 
Lawrence  also  gave  his  opinion  that  in  the  same  course  of  lectures 
anatomy,  pathology,  and  physiognomy  should  be  combined.2 

In  1563,  the  government  pay  to  surgeons  was  Is.  6(Z.  a day, 
exactly  three  times  the  amount  received  by  common  soldiers.x 
See  Haynes’s  State  Papers,  p.  398.  In  1588,  it  was  also  Is.  6d.3 
The  ague  was  very  common  formerly.4  In  1568,  there  was  no 
physician  at  Berwick,  or  even  in  the  neighbouring  country.5 
The  increasing  cultivation  of  medicine  encouraged  the  rising 
school  of  metaphysics.  Mr.  Morell 6 well  says  of  physicians  that, 
“ from  the  habit  of  outward  observation,  the  general  tone  of  their 
philosophy  flows  most  readily  in  the  sensational  channel  ” — i.e., 
adapts  itself  to  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  who  had  studied  medi- 
cine. It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Heed,  and,  I think,  most  of 
the  Scotch  idealists,  were  clergymen . Wolsey’s  physician  was  a 
Venetian.7 *  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Quetelet,  Sur  l’Homme.® 
He  notices  that  the  great  use  of  medicine  is  to  increase  the  average 
duration  of  life.  The  celebrated  Gilbert,  who,  in  some  things, 
was  in  advance  of  Bacon,  was  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
to  James  I.9  His  great  point  wras  insisting  upon  experiment. 
Whewell  mentions  him  in  the  highest  terms.10  Alison  says : 
“ Perhaps  the  best  test  of  public  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
average  duration  of  human  life.”  11  If  I rightly  understand  Mr. 
Green,  he  says  that  Sydenham  was  the  first  in  England  who 
united  science  and  experience  in  medicine.12  He  adds 13  that 
Hunter’s  Fundamental  Principles  of  Inflammation  is  “one  of  the 
most  masterly  performances  of  inductive  investigation,  and  un- 
precedented in  the  science  to  which  it  is  a contribution.”  Among 
the  arts,  medicine,  on  account  of  its  eminent  utility,  must  always 
hold  the  highest  place.  In  England,  an  immense  impulse  was 

1 Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  1834,  folio,  part  i. 
p.  223,  Nos.  3443-3445. 

2 Report  on  Medical  Education,  part  ii.  p.  1G0. 

* See  Mindin' s State  Papers,  p.  614. 

* Haynes’s  State  Papers,  pp.  509,  527,  602.  MurdinV  State  Papers,  p.  158. 

* See  Lord  Hunsdon’s  Letter  to  Cecil,  i»  Haynes’s  State  Papers,  p.  509. 

8 View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe,  8vo,  1846.  vol.  i.  pp.  409,  410. 

T See  Correspondence  of  Charles  V„  edited  by  Mr.  Bradford,  Lond.  8vo,  1850, 
pp.  306,  307. 

* Paris,  8vo,  1835,  tome  i.  pp.  325,  326. 

9 Whcwell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

10  Ibid.  pp.  212,  213. 

11  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

12  Green's  Vital  Dynamics,  8vo,  1840,  pp.  79,  80.  **  Ibid.  p.  87. 
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now  given  to  its  study,  which,  occupied  as  it  is  with  the  observa- 
tion of  phenomena,  produced  most  important  effects  on  the  age. 
Cousin  says  1 that  Hartley’s  Observations  on  Man  is  u la  premiere 
tentative  pour  rattacher  l’etude  de  l’homme  intellectuel  a celle 
de  l’homme  physique.”  Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  no  means  in  Scotland  of  studying  medicine.2 

In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had  received  a medical 
education,  writes,  “ Those  who  frequently  contemplate  the  entire 
subjection  of  every  part  of  the  animal  frame  to  the  laws  of  che- 
mistry, and  the  numerous  processes  through  which  all  the  organs 
of  the  human  body  must  pass  after  death,  acquire  habits  of  ima- 
gination unfavourable  to  a hope  of  an  independent  existence  of 
the  thinking  principle,  or  of  a renewed  existence  of  the  whole 
man.  These  facts  have  a more  certain  influence  than  any  reason- 
ings on  the  habitual  convictions  of  men.  Hence  arises  in  part 
the  prevalent  incredulity  of  physicians.  The  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection could  scarcely  have  arisen  among  a people  who  burned 
their  dead.”3  In  1784,  Gibbon  writes  that  Tissot  assured  him 
that,  for  gouty  persons,  the  moisture  of  England  and  Holland  is 
most  pernicious  ; the  dry  pure  air  of  Switzerland  most  favourable 
to  a gouty  constitution  ; that  experience  justifies  the  theory,  and 
that  “ there  are  fewer  martyrs  of  that  disorder  in  this  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe.” 4 Coleridge 5 throws  out  a sweeping 
and  arrogant  reproach  upon  “ the  humoural  pathologists  in 
general.”  Not  one  of  the  so-called  specifics  has  been  discovered 
deductively  or  even  been  justified  a fi'ioo'i.  Medicine  is  still 
theological.  A modern  writer,  who  is  in  possession  of  some  of 
Locke’s  MSS.  says,  “ For  medicine,  his  original  profession,  he 
had  very  little  respect.”  6 “ Hierophile  fut  le  premier  qui  soup- 

fonna  l’existence  du  systeme  lymphatique.” 7 The  invention  of 
microscopes  in  1620  facilitated  induction  in  medicine,8  and  by 
increasing  materials,  checked  deductive  flights.  Fludd  antici- 
pated Toricelli  in  the  barometer.9  In  1626,  Sanctorius  first  used 
the  thermometer  in  medical  observations.10 

It  is  said  11  that,  in  1635,  Fournier  discovered  the  lacteals. 
An  eminent  surgeon  has  shown  statistically,  that  the  danger  of 

1 Hist,  de  la  Philosophic,  2nde  s6rie,  tome  iii.  p.  25. 

1 See  Bowor’s  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  161. 

* Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son.  8vo,  1835, 
vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

* Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  8vo,  1837,  p.  353. 

4 Biographia  Literaria,  8vo,  1817.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

8 Foster's  Original  Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney,  &c.,  8v<>,  1830,  p.  exiii. 

1 Sprengel,  Histoirc  do  In  M<kleeine,  tome  iv.  p.  41.  •'  Ibid.  pp.  337,  339. 

B Ibid,  tome  v.  p.  9.  Ibid.  p.  390.  " Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  205. 
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surgical  operations  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.1 
After  operations,  there  are  fewer  deaths  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  most  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Persons 
who  return  from  India  alive  are  generally  very  healthy.2  In  West 
Indies,  venereal  disease  very  rare.3  Among  adults,  there  are  more 
cases  of  diseased  heart  than  of  phthisis  and  the  prevalence  of  con- 
sumption in  England  has  been  enormously  exaggerated.4 5  On  con- 
sumption in  India,  see  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  133. 
It  is  not  true  that  phthisis  pulmonali s is  more  fatal  or  more  fre- 
quent in  cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones.5  44  Typhus  fevers  cannot 
be  caused  by  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition.” 6 The  great 
measure  of  the  spread  of  disease  is  not  any  particular  condition  of 
the  air,  but  the  dew  point-.7  Influence  of  age  on  disease,  vi.  162. 
On  the  influence  of  employments  on  health,  see  an  interesting 
essay  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  vi.  pp.  283-304  ; 44  the 
tendency  to  consumption  varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  exer- 
tion.” 8 There  is  no  connection  between  sickness  and  mortality. 
Bakers  are  less  subject  to  sickness  than  butchers,  but  seem  not  to 
live  longer.  See  Statist.  Soc.,  viii.  329,  where  it  is  also  said 
that,  in  Scotland,  the  mortality  is  greater  than  in  England,  the 
illness  less.  As  men  get  older,  they  are  more  liable  to  illness, 
but  can  bear  it  better.9  All  diseases,  even  lockjaw,  which  is 
apparently  the  capricious  result  of  accident,  are  guided  by  law.10 
So  far  is  scrofula  from  being  a particularly  English  disease,  that 
no  country  is  so  free  from  it,  and  scrofula  is  generally  44  much 
less  prevalent  than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies.”11 Blindness  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  decrease  of 
small-pox ; but  even  now  half  the  cases  of  blindness  are  caused 
by  it.12  Owing  to  the  police,  hydrophobia  is  becoming  extinct  in 
London.13  Bishop  Heber  14  says  that  in  Ceylon,  44  Most  of  the 
workmen  employed  by  government  here  are  Caffres.  The  first 
generation  appears  to  stand  the  climate  well,  but  their  children 
are  very  liable  to  pulmonary  affections.”  Turner  says  that  in 
Tibet,  dropsy  is  the  most  obstinate  and  fatal  disease  to  be  met 


1 See  Essay,  by  B.  Philips,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  105. 

2 Journal  of  Stat  ist  ical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  * Ibid.  p.  142 

4 See  Dr.  Clendinniug’s  Paper,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  145, 

146,  147. 

5 Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  8 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  234. 

T Ibid.  vol.  vi.  pp.  135,  138.  8 Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  239,  see  also  p.  239. 

8 Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  341. 

10  See  Philips  on  Scrofula,  in  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  154. 

n Journal  of  Stat  ist.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  pp.  163,  155,  167,  Essay  by  Benjamin  Philips. 

12  Statistical  Soc.  vol.  xiv.  p.  64.  18  Ibid.  vol.  xv.  p.  90. 

14  Journey  through  Indiu,  vol.  iii.  p.  182. 
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with  in  the  country.1  At  p.  41/3,  he  says,  “ Gravelish  complaints 
and  the  stone  in  the  bladder  are,  I believe,  diseases  unknown 
here.”  In  the  state  of  Salvador  in  Central  America,  goitre  is 
very  common.2  On  disease  caused  by  wind,  see  Journal  of  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  03  ; and  on  relation  between  disease 
and  state  of  atmosphere,  see  3rd  Report  of  British  Association, 
Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  461.  Contagion  never  spreads  more 
than  a few  feet.3 


CONNECTION  BETWEEN  MEDICINE  AND  HISTORY. 

Arout  one-fifth  of  the  deaths  result  from  specific  causes — i.e.  from 
morbid  poisons,  such  as  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  &c.4  Note  this 
when  I say  all  great  plagues  from  the  East.  See  No.  xviii. 

Chorea  or  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  was  not  known  till  about  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  more  common  in  girls  than  in  boys  ; and 
“is  rarely  seen  after  twenty.”8 

Pyrosis,  or  water-brash,  is  common  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Sweden,  and  “ seldom  occurs  except  in  those  who  live  on  a low 
and  insufficient  diet.” 6 But  see  Cullen’s  Works,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii. 
p.  412. 

“ The  largest  class  of  ascites  arises  from  diseases  in  the 
kidney.”  7 

Dr.  Williams 8 says  that  insanity  “ has  though  perhaps  erro- 
neously, been  supposed  to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  civilization.”  In  1839,  the  deaths  from  it  in  England  and 
Wales  were  424 — i.e.  220  males  and  198  females.  According  to 
Esquirol,  insanity  attacks  males  and  females  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. In  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  insane  “ there  is  not  a trace  of 
disease,  either  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,”  so  that.  “ insanity 
is  merely  a functional  disease  of  the  brain.”9  Above  the  age  of 
fifty,  it  is  rarely  cured.10  It  used  to  be  often  treated  by  bleeding  ; 
but  this  is  now  allowed  to  be  bad,  because  it  rather  excites  than 
calms. 11  Music  produces  an  injurious  effect.12 

' Turner's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  4to,  1830,  p.  412. 

2 Stephens’s  Central  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

* See  Fourth  Report  of  Brit.  Association,  pp.  76,  90. 

4 Williams’s  Elementary  Principles  of  Medicine  in  Encyclop.  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  p.  527. 

* Ibid.  p.  543. 

* Ibid.  pp.  552,  553.  But  see  Cullen’s  Works,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

T Williams’s  Elementary  Principles  of  Medicine  in  Encyclop.  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  p.  G08. 

* Ibid.  p.  530.  * Ibid.  p.  531. 

11  Ibid.  p.  535.  12  Ibid.  p.  536. 

. 1)  1) 


14  Ibid.  p.  535. 
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The  sedentary  habits  of  civilization  must  diminish  tetanus, 
which  is  common  in  armies  on  active  service,  being  often  the 
result  of  wounds.  In  civil  life,  it  is  chiefly  caused  by  straining 
or  contusions.  It  is  most  common  in  adults,  and  among  men  to 
women  as  about  five  to  one.  Larrey  says  that  “ this  disease,  if 
left  to  nature,  is  quickly  fatal.”  1 

Pyrosis  is  caused  by  insufficient  diet ; and  therefore  has,  I sup- 
pose, diminished.  It  is  still  common  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and 
according  to  Linnaeus,  in  Sweden.2 

Scurvy,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  a fatal  epidemic,  has 
now  given  way  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  agriculture 
enabling  the  farmers  to  kill  the  best  meat  in  winter ; and,  in 
consequence,  also  of  a more  general  use  of  vegetables.3 

A form  of  worm,  called  Tricocephalus  dispar , is  “ common  in 
Germany,  much  less  so  in  France,  and  still  more  rarely  in  this 
country.”  See  Williams's  Elementary  Principles  of  Medicine.4 
He  adds5  that  worms  are  caused  by  an  excess  of  vegetable  food, 
“ that  diet  favouring  the  secretion  of  mucus  which  is  the  nidus  of 
these  animals.”  The  Hindoos  live  on  rice,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them  suffer  from  worms.  At  p.  560,  Dr.  Williams  says,  “Three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  are  said  to  be  infected  with 
taenia.” 

I suppose  diseases  of  the  liver  have  increased.  Dr.  Williams 
says6  the  liver  “receives  nerves  from  the  eighth  pair,  thus 
putting  it  under  the  influence  of  the  passions.  . . . Jaundice  is 
most  common  in  the  heyday  of  the  passions,  or  t>etween  twenty 
and  forty.  Women  are  supposed  to  be  more  liable  to  this  affec- 
tion than  men.” 

Dr.  Williams  says7:  “ The  kidneys  are  the  organs  by  which 
ten-elevenths  of  all  the  azote  introduced  into  the  system  as  aliment 
is  discharged.”  He  adds,8  “ The  ultimate  issue  of  every  case  of 
diabetes  is  probably  fatal.”  He  says  9 that  the  more  animals  are  fed 
with  animal  diet,  the  more  loaded  their  urine  is  with  lithic  acid. 
A lady  cured  herself  of  gravel  by  eating  more  than  a pound  of 
sugar  every  day  for  six  weeks.  Therefore  French  wines  and  port 
are  injurious. 

Excitability  by  causing  amenorrhcea  produces  insanity.10 

Apoplexy,  I suppose,  has  increased,  being  chiefly  caused  by 
excessive  use  of  fermented  liquors.  In  England  and  Wales  in 

1 Williams's  Elementary  Principles  of  Medicine  in  Eneyclop.  of  the  Medical 

Sciences,  pp.  544,  545. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  652,  553.  3 Ibid.  p.  560.  * Ibid.  p.  558. 

* Ibid.  p.  559.  * Ibid.  p.  566.  * Ibid.  p.  576. 

• Ibid.  p.  5S0.  0 Ibid.  p.  583.  Ibid.  p.  587. 
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1839  the  deaths  from  apoplexy  were  one  in  thirty-three.1  It  is 
also  the  result  of  moral  causes,  as  is  known  from  the  increase  in 
France.  It  is  likewise  caused  by  sudden  changes  in  the  weather, 
which  exhaust  the  nervous  power.  This  is  probably  “ the  cause 
of  apoplexy  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  at  Edinburgh  and  Rome 
as  to  be  almost  endemic.” 3 

Splenitis  or  “ inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen  ” is 
“extremely  rare”  in  England,  and  is  only  foimd  for  the  most  part 
in  “ paludal  counties,”  as  Cambridge  or  Essex.  Common  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  particularly  in  Bengal.3 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  caused  by  many  morbid  poisons. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  paludal  poison  “ that  although,  as  a 
general  principle,  diseases  of  the  chest  diminish  in  frequency  as  we 
approach  the  equator,  yet  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  inflamma- 
tory pulmonary  affections  greatly  exceed  those  of  this  country.” 4 

An  animal,  when  domesticated,  becomes  more  liable  to  tuber- 
cular disease  than  he  was  when  wild.  Hence,  we  find  that  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  though  they  have  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life  than  agriculturists,  are  much  more  subject  to  phthisis.8 
“ The  returns  of  the  army  have  shown  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody  that  phthisis  is  more  frequent  in  the  West  Indies  than 
even  in  this  country.”  Dr.  Williams  adds : 6 “ Race  has  an  influence 
in  the  production  of  phthisis.  In  this  country,  the  tendency  of 
the  creole  and  negro  to  phthisis  is  notorious.”  Religious  melan- 
choly, as  seen  in  nunneries,  will  cause  first  suppression  of  menses 
and  then  phthisis.7 

Typhus  fever  is  limited  to  the  space  between  60°  and  40°  N. 
latitude.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  caused  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  dead  animal  matter,  though  such  putrefaction  by  depressing 
will  predispose  to  the  disease.8  It  prevails  equally  in  all  seasons ; 
but,  being  unknown  in  the  tropics,  it  seems  that  the  poison  must 
be  volatilised  or  destroyed  at  a high  temperature  ;9  but 10  Dr. 
Williams  says  it  is  more  frequent  in  summer  and  autumn  than  in 
winter  and  spring.  “ In  a large  ventilated  ward,  a space  of  three 
feet  around  the  patient’s  person  so  dilutes  the  poison  that  the 
disease  rarely  spreads.”  11  “The  most  remarkable  symptom  of  the 
typhoid  poison  is  the  extreme  degree  of  prostration,  both  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  life  which  it  produces.”  13  In 


' Williams’#  Elementary  Principles  of  Medicine  in  Encyclop.  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  p.  589. 


2 Ibid.  p.  590. 
4 Ibid.  p.  689. 
* Ibid.  p.  721. 
>’  Ibid.  p.  723. 


3 Ibid.  p.  650. 

• Ibid.  p.  691. 

* Ibid.  p.  722. 
,2  Ibid.  p.  725. 


4 Ibid.  p.  663. 

7 See  a curious  case  at  p.  691. 
19  Ibid.  p.  723. 
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France,  the  deaths  are  to  the  attacks  from  1 in  3 to  1 in  4|. 
“ Women  are  supposed  to  have  more  chance  of  recovery  than 
males.”  1 Bleeding  is  most  pernicious ; for,  when  an  animal  is 
poisoned,  the  result  is  more  rapid  and  fatal  in  proportion  as  the 
animal  has  been  bled.8 

The  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox  are  “ supposed  to  have 
first  originated  in  Arabia,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.3 

Scarlet  fever  is  most  fatal  among  the  poor,  and  is  “ twice  as 
fatal  in  towns  as  in  the  country.”  “ Both  sexes  are  attacked  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.”  The  infecting  distance  is  “ much 
greater  than  in  typhus.” 4 It  is  contagious,  and  communicated  by 
fomites  ; and  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  is  nearly  always  ex- 
hausted by  a first  attack.5  Formerly  bleeding  was  always  used  ; 
but  it  is  very  injurious.6  In  measles  “ the  influence  of  season  is 
exceedingly  trifling.” 7 Measles,  as  well  as  scarlet  fever  and 
typhus,  are  propagated  by  fomites,8  more  fatal  in  towns  than  in 
the  country.9  The  smallpox  is  infectious  for  many  yards  round 
the  person ; and,  as  we  know  from  inoculation,  it  is  contagious  by 
fomites.10  The  most  amazing  law  relating  to  it  is  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  variolous  poison  by  the  cutaneous  tissue  should 
produce  an  infinitely  milder  disease  than  when  the  same  poison  is 
absorbed  by  a mucous  tissue.  Perhaps  one  person  in  a hundred 
is  attacked  a second  time  with  the  smallpox.1 1 

I)r.  Williams  says  : 13  “ If,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a spontaneous 
generation  of  a poison  by  the  human  body  be  tenable,  it  is  more 
probably  true  of  erysipelas  than  of  any  other  disease  ; ” for  it  is 
often  produced  by  the  bite  of  a leech,  or  even  the  slightest  punc- 
ture. It  is  infectious,  contagious,  and  spreads  by  fomites.13 
• Hooping-cough  is  not  traced  earlier  than  a.d.  1510  ; nowit  has 
spread  all  over  the  world.  It  is  very  rare  for  a person  to  have  it 
a second  time.  It  is  certainly  infectious,  and  communicated  by 
fomites;  and  probably  it  is  contagious.-4  Out  of  ten  fatal  cases, 
nine  belong  to  the  poorer  classes.15 

Syphilis  is  entirely  propagated  by  human  contagion,  and  is 
peculiar  to  man  ; “ for,  in  no  instance,  has  matter  taken  from  the 
primary  sore  produced  any  similar  affection  in  animals.”16  It  is 
milder  in  tropical  than  in  northern  climates;  its  matter  will  not 
produce  gonorrhoea ; nor  will  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  produce 


1 1 Williams’s  Elemcntaiy  Principles  of  Medicine  in  Encydop.  of  the  Medical 


Sciences,  p.  726. 
2 Ibid.  p.  727. 

• Ibid.  p.  728. 

• Ibid.  p.  734. 
»'  Ibid.  p.  738. 
»«  Ibid.  p.  749. 


* Ibid.  p.  728. 
■ Ibid.  p.  732. 

• Ibid.  p.  736. 
12  Ibid-  p.  475. 

Ibid.  p.  751. 


* Ibid.  p.  728. 
f Ibid.  p.  733. 
*°  Ibid.  p.  738. 
11  Ibid.  p.  746. 
u Ibid.  p.  755. 
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syphilis.1  No  prior  attack,  however  severe,  will  exempt  the  con- 
stitution from  a second.2  There  was,  for  a long  time,  no  satisfac- 
tory treatment  for  syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones  and  the 
periosteum ; but  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  a specific  remedy.3 
Gonorrhoea,  like  syphilis,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  man.  It  is 
uncommon  in  hot  countries ; but  this  is  probably  the  result  of 
cleanliness.  It  is  of  course  contagious,  and  we  know  can  be 
transmitted  by  fomites.  Susceptibility  to  its  poison  is  probably 
never  exhausted  ; but  each  succeeding  attack  is  less  violent,  “ till, 
in  some  cases,  the  danger  of  infection  almost  vanishes.”  4 “ The 

matter  of  gleet  is  supposed  to  be  non-contagious ; but  this  doc- 
trine is  dangerous,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  frequent  infec- 
tions immediately  after  marriage.”  5 Copaiba  was  first  used  in 
1702;  latterly  cubebs  has  been  employed,  but  with  still  inferior 
success ; 6 and  in  women  is  “ entirely  inert,”  unless  the  urethra  is 
affected.7 

A disease,  I suppose,  peculiar  to  civilization,  is  cellulitis  vene- 
nata, which  “ occasionally  affects  the  anatomist  from  punctures 
received  in  dissection,”  and  also  butchers,  farriers,  and  cooks, 
when  the  animals  are  in  a morbid  state.8 

The  paludal  poison,  which  is  very  destructive,  must  have  di- 
minished.9 Dr.  Williams  adds,10  “ It  appears  that  race  greatly 
affects  the  liability  to  this  class  of  disease;”  and,  while  in  the 
West  Indies  the  white  troops  lose  4^  in  1,000,  the  black  troops 
■ lose  37. 

'Dr.  Clarke  observes  that  negroes  and  Malays  are  more  subject 
than  other  classes  to  tubercular  phthisis ; but  this,  says  Prichard, 
does  not  show  an  essential  difference  of  race,  but  merely  arises 
from  that  change  in  the  organic  structure  caused  by  successive 
generations  living  in  a warm  climate.11 

In  the  Indian  Archipelago  the  inhabitants  are  little  liable  to 
inflammable  disease.  Gout  and  scrofula  are  unknown  ; stone  and 
dropsy  rare ; but  in  Java  there  is  “a  disease  analogous  to  the 
venereal,”  and  the  same  as  the  yaws.12 

In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  small-pox,  measles,  hooping-cough, 
&c.,  are  “ unknown  ; ” but  “ inflammatory  tumours  are  prevalent,” 
and  a peculiar  disease  of  the  spine  is  common.13 

1 Williams’s  Elementary  Principles  of  Medicine  in  Encyclop.  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  p.  756. 

* Ibid.  p.  756.  * Ibid.  p.  767.  4 Ibid.  p.  770. 

Ibid.  p.  772.  6 Ibid.  p.  773.  T Ibid.  p.  775. 

8 Ibid.  p.  788.  9 Ibid.  p.  703.  ,0  Ibid.  p.  708. 

11  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

Crawford's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edinb.  8\o.  1820,  vol.  i.  pp.  33,  34. 

,s  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  1831,  iii.  38,  30. 
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In  Borneo,  ague,  diarrhoea,  ophthalmia,  and  skin  diseases  are 
common  ; and  “ madness  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  ” among  the 
Dyaks.1 *  Low  * says  of  the  Dyaks : “ European  medicines  have 
great  effect  upon  their  constitutions  ; so  that  in  all  cases  smaller 
doses  than  usual  must  be  prescribed  for  them.” 

Tetanus  is  very  common  in  the  Friendly  Islands.3  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Friendly  Islands  “ are  very  subject  to  induration 
of  the  liver  and  certain  forms  of  scrofula.”  4 

In  1700,  Locke,  who  had  studied  medicine,  writes  : “ A diabetes 
is  a disease  so  little  frequent  that  you  will  not  think  it  strange  if 
I should  ask  whether  you  in  your  great  practice  ever  met  with  it.” 5 

Apoplexy  is  caused  by  failure  in  the  cerebral  powers.6 

On  temperament,  read  the  Introduction  to  Herbert  Mayo’s 
Philosophy  of  Living. 

“ Although  here,  as  well  as  abroad,  they  keep  to  the  system  of 
leaving  the  public  in  the  dark  respecting  the  pestilence,  things 
come  to  light  from  time  to  time,  from  which  the  danger  seems  to 
grow  more  and  more  decided.  The  plague  does  not  simply  slay 
its  victims  and  depopulate  countries;  it  eats  away  the  moral 
energies  as  well,  and  often  quite  destroys  them ; thus,  as  I have 
shown  in  my  last  public  lecture  before  the  Academy,  the  sudden 
and  complete  degeneracy  of  the  Homan  world,  from  the  time  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  onward,  may  be  referred  to  the  oriental  plague 
which  then  entered  Europe  for  the  first  time ; just  as  six  hundred 
years  earlier  the  plague,  which  was,  strictly  speaking,  a yellow  • 
fever,  coincides  too  exactly  with  the  termination  of  the  ideal 
period  of  antiquity  not  to  be  regarded  as  a cause  of  it.  In  such 
epidemics  the  best  individuals  always  die,  and  the  rest  degenerate 
morally.  Times  of  pestilence  are  always  those  in  which  the  animal 
and  the  devilish  in  human  nature  assume  prominence.  Neither 
need  we  be  superstitious,  or  even  pious,  to  regard  great  pesti- 
lences cis  something  more  than  a conflict  of  the  physical  with  the 
human  history  of  the  earth.  I fear  ray  conviction  that  it  indi- 
cates the  victory  of  the  negative  and  destructive  of  the  two  con- 
tending principles,  would  be  thought  terribly  Manichoean  and 
impious.” 7 

Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  a good  deal  in  Italy,  says:8  “The  con- 

1 See  Low’s  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848.  pp.  304,  305.  7 Ibid.  p.  309. 

* See  Mariner’s  Tonga  Islands,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1818,  i.  189;  ii.  242,  243. 

* Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  434.  Also,  to  disoused  testicles,  &c. ; see  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-260. 

4 Foster’s  Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney,  &c.,  8vo,  1830,  p.  71. 

* See  Mayo’s  Philosophy  of  Living,  1838,  pp.  147-151. 

7 Letter  from  Niebuhr,  dated  Berlin,  1816,  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr, 

London,  8vo,  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

* Autobiography,  8vo,  1850,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
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sumption,  by  the  way,  of  olive  oil  is  immense.  It  is  probably  no 
mean  exasperator  of  Italian  bile.  The  author  of  an  Italian  Art 
of  Health  approves  a moderate  use  of  it  both  in  diet  and  medi- 
cine, but  says  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  cooked,  fried,  or  otherwise 
abused,  it  inflames  the  blood,  disturbs  the  humours,  irritates  the 
fibres,  and  produces  other  effects  very  superfluous  in  a stimulating 
climate.” 

In  1796,  Professor  Cleghorn  writes  from  Cairo  that  the  English 
consul  at  Alexandria  has  advised  him,  as  a protection  against 
plague,  “ to  anoint  my  body  with  oil  as  a certain  antidote,”  &c.‘ 

Cullen  1 says : “ A permanent  grief  and  anxiety  also,  which  so 
often  excites  hypochondriac  disorders,  will  frequently  cure  hys- 
terics. Thus,  in  the  year  1745,  whilst  the  people  laboured  under 
constant  anxiety  about  the  rebellion,  nervous  patients  were  ob- 
served in  Scotland  to  remain  remarkably  free  from  their  usual 
complaints.” 

Between  1670  and  1673,  Sir  W.  Temple  3 says  of  Holland: 
“The  diseases  of  the  climate  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  gout  and  the 
scurvy.” 

Sir  W.  Temple  4 notices  the  great  increase  of  gout  in  England 
within  twenty  years,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  larger  consumption 
of  wine. 

Sir  W.  Temple  5 says : “ The  stone  is  said  to  have  first  come 
among  us  after  hops  were  introduced  here.” 

Sir  T.  Browne  6 says  of  rickets : “ The  disease  is  scarce  so  old 
as  to  afford  good  observation.” 

For  some  absurd  notions  respecting  medicine  in  the  middle 
ages,  see  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  tome  ii.  p.  401. 

No  specific  has  been  deductively  proved.  Indeed  mercury  was 
first  employed  in  syphilis  on  account  of  its  supposed  similarity  to 
leprosy,  and  its  use  was  long  confined  to  charlatans.7 

Sprengel 8 says  that  rickets  are  first  mentioned  not  by  Glisson, 
but  by  Reusner,  in  1582. 

Hue9  says:  “The  Chinese  report  marvels  of  the  jin-seng,  and, 
no  doubt,  it  is  for  Chinese  organisation  a tonic  of  very  great  effect 
for  old  and  weak  persons;  but  its  nature  is  too  heating,  the 
Chinese  physicians  admit,  for  the  European  temperament,  already 
in  their  opinion  too  hot.”  10 

1 Southey’s  Life  of  Dr.  Bell,  8vo,  1844,  yol.  i.  p 520. 

2 Works,  Edinb.  8vo.  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

* Works,  8vo,  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  * Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  218,  272. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  303.  a Works  by  Wilkin,  vol.  iv.  p.  44. 

1 See  Sprengel,  Histoiro  de  la  Mtklecine,  tome  iii.  p.  72. 

8 Ibid,  tome  v.  pp.  598,  599.  * Travels  in  Tartary,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

10  Seo  also  Bell’s  Travels  in  Asia,  Edinb.  8vo,  1788,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143. 
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In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  France,  bleeding 
was  universal.1 

The  body  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  was  opened.9 


TENDENCY,  ETC.,  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

The  bigotry  of  Puritanism  has  left  a living  sting  which  still  cor- 
rodes the  very  heart  of  the  nation.  See  some  good  remarks  on 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  English  character  in  Mill's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  50fi. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  that  we  owe  the  little 
influence  of  women  and  the  consequent  inferiority  of  their  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Mill  truly  says  3 that,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  women  were  relatively  more  intellectual  than  they  are 
at  present.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  the  civilizing 
effect  of  women  is,  perhaps,  more  felt  when  the  division  of  labour 
is  fully  established.  Women  reap  the  benefit  of  that  division 
without  incurring  its  disadvantages.4  Just  before  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  Knox  and  his  friend  Goodman  wrote  against  women.6 
This  perhaps  rose  from  the  accident  of  the  throne  being  occupied 
by  Mary. 

The  Puritans  held  pleasure  to  be  sinful ; and  this  belief  re- 
mained long  after  their  political  overthrow.  At  the  Restoration 
the  aristocracy  were  once  more  predominant,  and  their  tastes 
mingled  with  the  old  taste  of  the  Puritans.  The  result  is  still 
seen  in  our  national  character,  which  presents  a combination  of 
love  of  expense  and  indifference  to  pleasure.  There,  perhaps, 
never  was  a country  in  which  was  to  be  found  so  much  splendour 
and  so  little  gaiety  as  in  England.  This,  which  makes  us  so  uu- 
amiable  as  a people,  tends  in  a most  extraordinary  degree  to 
increase  our  wealth.  The  indifference  to  pleasure  makes  accumu- 
lation more  easy,  while  the  love  of  display  renders  it  more  neces- 
sary. This  has  been  admirably  touched  on  by  Mr.  Mill,6  who, 
however,  seems  to  consider  our  love  of  display  unfavourable  to 
the  increase  of  wealth.  Rut  this  I greatly  doubt.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the  upper  classes 
is  unfavourable  to  accumulation  ; but  when  united  as  in  England 
with  an  indifference  to  pleasure,  it  gives  an  object  and  a stimulus 

1 See  Monteil,  Histoiro  ties  Frantjais  ties  Divers  Ktuts,  tome  ii.  pp.  78,  223  ; lome  iv. 
p.  123. 

* Seo  Capoflgue  Ilistoire  de  la  Reforme  et  la  I.igue,  tome  iii.  p.  340. 

* Political  Keouomy,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

* Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  356.  * Political  Economy,  1819,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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to  labour,  which,  I believe,  no  other  combination  could  possibly 
supply.  The  remarks  which  Dr.  Shebbcare  made  a century  ago 
are  perfectly  applicable  at  the  present  day.  “You  see  more 
people  on  the  roads  of  England  than  in  all  Europe,  and  more 
uneasy  countenances  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  world  besides.”  1 
And 2 “money  is  all  that  is  zealously  pursued  in  this  nation.” 
Again,3  “ The  idea  of  luxury  in  England  is  ill  understood ; it 
does  not  deserve  that  name  ; it  is  profusion  only,  another  species 
of  self.” 

About  and  after  1570,  the  Catholics  pretended  to  be  Puritans, 
in  order  to  weaken  the  church  by  encouraging  disputes.4  Mr. 
llallam 5 says:  “The  first  instance  of  actual  punishment  inflicted 
on  Protestant  dissenters  was  in  June  15(i7.”  For  this  he  quotes 
Strype's  Parker,  242;  Grindall,  114.  Mr.  Hallam  says:6  “It 
was  a kind  of  maxim  among  the  Puritans  that  Scripture  was  so 
much  the  exclusive  rule  of  human  action,  that,  whatever  in  mat- 
ters, at  least  concerning  religion,  could  not  be  found  to  have  its 
authority,  was  unlawful.”  The  monition  doctrine,  adds  Hallam, 
is  refuted  in  “ the  whole  second  book”  of  Hooker.  In  a long  list 
of  official  “ instructions,”  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the 
commissioners  are  charged  by  the  queen  to  punish  all  persons  who 
live  in  adultery.7  In  1561,  Knox  complains,  in  a letter  to  Cecil, 
that  “ whoremongers  ” and  “ adulterers  ” are  not  punished.8 

Leigh  Hunt  says : 9 “ When  I came  to  England,  after  a resi- 
dence of  four  years  abroad,  I was  grieved  at  the  succession  of  fair 
sulky  faces  which  I met  in  the  streets  of  London.  They  all  ap- 
peared to  come  out  of  unhappy  homes.  In  truth,  our  virtues  or 
our  climate,  or  whatever  it  is,  sit  so  uneasily  upon  us,  that  it  is 
surely  worth  while  for  our  philosophy  to  inquire  whether,  in  some 
points  of  moral  or  political  economy,  we  are  not  a little  mis- 
taken. Gypsies  will  hardly  allow  us  to  lay  it  to  the  climate.” 

Mr.  Morell 10  has  very  well  stated  the  “ fundamental  distinction 
between  the  principles  of  legislation  and  those  of  private  mo- 
rality.” The  Puritans,  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Catholics  as  the  most  zealous  among  their  English 
persecutors.11 

1 Angeloni’s  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  8vo,  1755,  rol.  i.  pp.  37,  38. 

I Ibid.  p.  45.  * Ibid.  p.  90. 

4 Seo  the  noto  in  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

• Ibid.  p.  178.  • Ibid.  p.  212. 

T Haynes's  State  Paper?,  p.  198.  * Ibid.  p.  372.  See  art.  Jansenism. 

9 Autobiography,  8vo,  1850,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 

19  View  of  tho  Sprculative  Philosophy  of  Europe,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  i.  pp.  360,  361. 

II  S oo  an  extract  from  Gerard’s  MS.  in  Mr.  Tii-rney’s  note  to  Dodd’s  Church 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
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Soames  says  that  they  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Puritan  until 
1564.1  Soames 2 mentions  two  instances  of  Catholics  pretending 
to  be  Puritans,  viz.,  Heath,  brother  of  the  ex-archbishop  of  York, 
and  a Dominican  called  Faithful  Cummin.  The  Bishop  of  Asaph 
says : “ The  declaration  of  open  war  between  the  high  and  low 
church  parties  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  place  in  1566, 
when  the  proclamation  of  the  queen  gave,  as  it  were,  the  sanction 
of  law  to  the  advertisements,  which  the  bishops  had  previously 
put  forth.”  3 The  good  effects  caused  by  increasing  luxury  are 
well  stated  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  vii.  chap.  4,  (Euvres  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, Paris,  1835,  p.  239.  He  supposes  that  proud  nations 
are  always  idle  : “La  paresse  est  l’effet  de  l’orgueil ; le travail est 
tine  suite  de  la  vanite.” 4 

In  1628,  it  was  proposed  by  Bayer  and  Schiller  to  establish  a 
new  astronomical  nomenclature.  The  planets  were  to  lie  called 
Adam,  Moses,  and  the  patriarchs.  The  twelve  signs  were  to  be 
the  twelve  apostles  ; the  constellations  were  to  be  called  after 
places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.6 

The  Puritans  of  the  sixteentli  century  encouraged  horse- 
racing,  “as  a substitute  for  cards  and  dice.”  6 Perhaps  we  owe  to 
this  some  of  our  fine  breeds  of  horses. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  work  of  Puritanism 
was  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  chivalry.  The  fire  of  the 
ancient  chivalry  had  indeed  begun  to  dim  since  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  its  forms  still  lingered  on,  and  were  ready, 
should  circumstances  allow,  to  be  imbued  with  their  early  energy. 
These  forms,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  an  enlightened  age,  still  defaces  the 
statute-book,  all  perished  in  that  great  storm  which  overwhelmed 
the  crown,  the  law,  and  the  altar.  When  Charles  II.  returned 
from  exile,  he  could  not  restore  feudality. 

Did  not  blue  coats  for  servants  go  out  of  use  ? Common  Place 
Book,  art.  917.  This  was  the  last  remains  of  the  dress  of 
retainers. 

. It  was  usual  to  wear  linen  shirts  with  ornaments  finely  worked 
by  the  needle.  In  place  of  these  ornaments,  the  Puritans  used  to 
embroider  the  shirt  with  texts  from  the  Bible.7 

1 Elizabethan  Religious  History,  p.  52.  * Ibid.  pp.  78,  79. 

s Short’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  p.  267. 

* Esprit  dcs  Lois,  six.  chap.  ix.  p.  339;  and  see  livre  xiv.  chap.  ix.  p.  303. 

4 Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 

* Drake's  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  297  ; and  Common  Pi.acb 
Hook,  art.  423. 

7 See  Gifford’s  note  in  Hen  Jonson’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  155  ; and  see  Common  Piack 
Book,  art.  1078. 
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Ben  Jonson’s  Dedication  to  Sejanus,  which  is  dated  1607,  shows 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  Puritans  and  the  stage.1  It 
appears  they  particularly  objected  to  starch  in  their  linen.2  In 
1610,  the  Puritans  lived  in  great  numbers  at  Blackfriars,  where 
they  were  the  chief  dealers  in  feathers,  &c.3  Banbury  was  parti- 
cularly famous  for  them;  and  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  acted  in 
1614,  a Puritan  is  called  “a  Banbury-man.” 4 * The  Puritans 
would  not  say  mass  even  when  the  profane  word  was  mitigated  by 
being  compounded.  Thus,  they  called  Christmas  Christide.b  Ben 
Jonson  was  never  wreary  of  attacking  the  Puritans.6  In  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  acted  in  1614,  Jonson  ridicules  the  long  graces  with 
which  the  Puritans  used  to  preface  their  meals.7  It  would  seem 
that  they  were  very  fond  of  pork.8  In  the  Magnetick  Lady,  acted 
in  1632,  Jonson  ridicules  the  divisions  into  doctrine  and  use 
which  the  Puritans  used  to  make  in  their  sermons.9  In  the  same 
play  he  has  a most  ungenerous  allusion  to  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  Prynne.10  They  would  not  say  godfathers  or  godmothers , but 
witnesses.11 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  hostility 
to  the  theatre  is  mentioned.12 

Tocqueville  13  says,  “Angleterre,  le  pays  de  l’Europe  oil  Ton  a 
vu  pendant  un  si&cle  la  liberte  la  plus  grande  de  penser,  et  les 
prejuges  les  plus  invincibles.” 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  numbers  of  the  Puritans  fled 
to  Amsterdam.  This  is  alluded  to  in  Middleton’s  Works,  i.  205 ; 
iii.  255  ; iv.  45,  437. 

The  Puritans  hated  organs.14  They  encouraged  witchcraft,  I 
think. 

“ There  were  only  three  Protestant  preachers  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  the  year  1563,  and  they  were  all  Puritans.”  15  In 
Cambridge  they  were  as  strong,  if  not  stronger.  The  Univer- 
sity had  a right  to  license  twelve  ministers  every  year  to  preach 

1 Jon3on’s  Works,  8vo,  181G,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161-165;  and  for  other  indications  of 
the  quarrel,  see  vol.  iv.  pp.  81,  191,  and  the  amusing  but  bitter  attack  in  The 
Alchemist,  vol.  iv.  pp.  91-100. 

2 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  96.  * Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  20  ; and  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  360.  8 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  178 ; and  vol.  iv.  p.  95. 

• Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  369  ; vol.  iv.  pp.  383-385,  399,  436-438 ; and  indeed  the 

whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  See  also  vol.  vi.  pp.  259-262,  342;  vol.  vii.  p.  410; 

viii.  pp.  163,  192  ; and  vol.  ix.  p.  153. 

1 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  383,  384.  * Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  400,  438,  462. 

* Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  55.  10  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  73. 

11  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  93  ; and  vol.  viii.  p.  180. 

**  See  Middleton’s  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

13  Democratic  en  Amirique,  vol.  ii.  p.  111.  14  Common  Plack  Book,  art.  2213. 

18  Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  edit.  Toulmin,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
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anywhere  in  England  without  episcopal  license.  This  privilege 
was  exercised  in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  and  Parker  in  vain 
attempted  to  have  it  rescinded.1  Neal  says2  that,  in  1566,  “in 
Trinity  College  all  except  three  declared  against  the  surplice,  and 
many  in  other  colleges  were  ready  to  follow  their  example.”  He 
adds3  that,  in  1571,  “the  University  of  Cambridge  was  a nest  of 
Puritans.” 

But  the  Puritans  at  once  began  to  advocate  principles  which 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  all  legislative  authority.  Their  own 
historian  tells  us  that,  even  in  1559,  they  “ insisted  that  those 
tilings  which  Christ  had  left  indifferent  ought  not  to  be  made  neces- 
sary by  any  human  laws.”4 *  They  forgot  that,  when  a government 
pays  a sect,  it  has  a right  to  stipulate  in  return  what  that  sect 
shall  do.  Elizabeth  bore  herself  high.  The  very  year  after  her 
accession,  Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester,  complained  that  she  had  a 
crucifix  in  her  chapel.  To  this  complaint  the  queen  replied  by  a 
threat  of  deprivation.6 

In  1560,  the  Puritans  published  at  Geneva  a translation  of  the 
Bible  with  marginal  notes.  One  of  these  notes  laid  down  that 
disobedience  to  kings  was  allowable,  and  another  note  on  2 Chron. 
xv.  16,  censured  Asa  for  not  having  executed  his  mother  as  well 
as  deposed  her.6  In  1562,  the  Puritans  were  so  strong  in  convo- 
cation that  their  proposals  to  simplify  the  Church  of  England 
were  only  rejected  by  a majority  of  one.7  This  decision  Neal 
calls  “ very  unkind,”  but,  if  the  queen  had  been  forced  to  change 
her  policy,  the  Catholics,  then  very  powerful,  would  certainly  have 
flown  to  arms,  and  a civil  and  religious  war  would  have  ensued. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  chief  leaders  of  the  great  separation 
of  1566  were  “all  beneficed  within  the  diocese  of  London.” 8 

In  1556,  they  “excepted  to  the  use  of  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers to  the  exclusion  of  parents  from  being  sureties  for  the 
education  of  their  owrn  children.”  9 And  in  1585  they  petitioned 
Whitgift  that  “ in  baptism  the  godfathers  may  answer  in  their 
own  names  and  not  in  the  child’s.”  10 

In  1571,  the  Puritans  seem  to  have  made  their  first  great  effort 
in  Parliament.11 

At  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  if  not  before  her  acces- 
sion, Goodman,  an  English  Puritan,  wrote  a work  against  the 
government  of  women  ; and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  in 

1 Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  edit.  Toulmin,  1822,  vol.  i.  pp.  178,  179.  ' 

1 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  180.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  320.  « Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  126 

* Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  132.  • Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  136.  » Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  161 

• Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  197.  • Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  194.  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

, " Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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1571,  he  was  induced  to  recant  his  sentiments.1  The  rise  of  the 
Brownists  was  an  important  epoch.  I think  the  Mar-Prelate  Con- 
troversy did  not  begin  till  after  1588.  It  was  apparently  in  1591 
that  Parliament  passed  their  most  cruel  act  against  the  Puritans.2 

In  1592  appeared  Hooker’s  work.  His  principle,  that  all  who 
are  born  within  the  confines  of  an  established  church  and  bap- 
tized into  it  are  bound  to  submit  to  its  laws,  is,  as  Neal  says,3 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  a 
slavish  dogma,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Hooker  was  to  the  church 
what  Hobbes  was  to  the  state. 

Fenner,  a contemporary,  says  that,  in  1586,  a third  of  the 
clergy  were  suspended.4  Neal  says5  that,  in  1602,  “the  noncon- 
forming clergy  were  about  fifteen  hundred.”  Hitherto  the  dispute 
had  been  merely  about  ceremonies  and  discipline;  but,  in  1595 
and  1596,  the  spread  of  Arminianism  in  the  church  gave  rise  to 
a controversy  about  doctrine,  for  the  Puritans  had  always  re- 
mained Calvinists.6  At  length,  the  violence  of  the  Puritans 
fairly  roused  the  civil  power.  Towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  they  were  prosecuted,  not  in  the  spiritual  but 
in  the  temporal  courts,  and  Anderson,  one  of  the  judges,  declared 
in  his  charge  that  he  would  hunt  all  the  Puritans  out  of  his 
circuit.7 

The  very  tradespeople  had  Bibles  lying  on  their  shopboards, 
which,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  evidence,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  cheating  their  customers.8  The  lowest  and  most  in- 
famous of  mankind  did  not  escape  the  moral  epidemic. 

In  the  city  the  clergy  were  nearly  all  Puritans;  and,  in  1566, 
Archbishop  Parker  summoned  before  him  “all  the  London  curates 
and  rectors.” 9 Collier  has  given  some  extracts  from  the  attacks 
made  by  John  Knox  on  female  sovereigns.10 

The  Puritans  now  began  rapidly  to  organise  themselves.  In 
1583  the  Brownists  first  arose.11  Such  was  the  horror  the  Puritans 
had  of  oaths  that  they  thought  swearing  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse 
than,  murder.12  In  1570,  Grmdal,  archbishop  of  York,  wrote  to 
Cecil  that,  at  Cambridge,  Cartwright,  who  was  by  far  the  most 
able  opponent  of  the  bishop,  was  so  popular  that  “ the  youth  of 

1 Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  edit.  Toulmin,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

• Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  426.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  449. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  382.  * Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

9 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  453.  1 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  460,  461. 

• See  Muroccus  Extatieus,  1595,  p.  11,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix. 

• Collier’s  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  429. 

■c  Ibid.  pp.  274-276;  and  see  at  p.  278  his  insulting  letter  to  Elizabeth, 

11  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  3. 

'*  See  a curious  passage  in  Rich's  Honcstie  of  this  Ago,  1614,  p.  6G ; Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi 
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the  university,  which  is  at  this  time  very  toward  in  learning,  doth 
frequent  his  lectures  in  great  numbers.”1  In  1572,  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  England  arose  at  Wandsworth.2  In  1583, 
in  six  counties  alone,  there  were  suspended  no  less  than  233 
clergymen.3  In  1578  or  1579  appeared  Stubbs’  Gaping  Gulph, 
an  insulting  puritanical  work.4  Collier 5 says  : “ It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  Puritans  were  most  active  in  setting  up  their 
discipline  and  scattering  their  scandalous  pamphlets,  when  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  sweeping  the  seas,  and  menacing  the  kingdom 
with  a conquest.”  For  this  he  cites  Bancroft’s  Dangerous  Positions. 
In  1592,  a most  illiberal  act  was  passed,  forcing,  under  severe 
penalties,  everyone  under  sixteen  to  go  to  church.  See  the  account 
given  by  Collier,6  who  allows  that  the  act  was  directed  against 
the  Puritans.  Peering,  a celebrated  Puritanical  clergyman,  in  a 
sermon  before  the  queen,  flatly  told  her  that  her  motto  might  be, 
“ As  an  untamed  heifer.” 7 

The  characteristic  of  Puritanical  legislation  was,  I think,  the 
confusion  of  public  morals  with  private  morals.® 

Scarcely  had  the  fears  caused  by  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew 
passed  away,  when  the  Puritans  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  an 
organised  party.  The  French  ambassador,  whose  voluminous 
despatches  record  every  great  movement  in  England,  mentions 
them  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1573,  when  lie  writes  to  his 
court  that  for  several  days  the  council  had  been  considering  their 
demands  for  toleration.9  A month  later,  he  says  that  the  Puri- 
tans were  becoming  as  troublesome  in  England  as  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  or  the  Gueux  in  Flanders.10  In  December,  1573,  he 
writes  that  “ plus  de  mille  cinq  centz  personnes  de  qualite  sont  de 
ceste  secte.”11  He  again  mentions  them  at  tome  vi.  p.  279.  It  is 
a very  curious  fact  that  “ Gorbudoc,”  the  first  tragedy  in  the 
English  language,  was  partly  written  by  Thomas  Norton,  a 
Puritan.12  In  1565,  Harding,  a Catholic,  taunts  bishop  Jewel: 
“ May  we  not  yet  remember  the  times  when,  at  first  beginning  of 
your  sects,  you  rejected  all  doctors’  authorities  as  writings  of 
men,  and  admitted  only  your  lyvely  Word  of  the  Lord.”  13 

• Collier’s  Eeclesiast..  Hist.  vol.  vi.  483. 

2 Neal’s  Puritans,  vol.  i.  pp.  2 13,  244.  3 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

4 Collier,  vol.  vi.  pp.  607,  60S.  4 Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  74. 

* Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  163-165.  7 Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  283,  but  he  gives  no  date. 

" Sec  art.  Metaphysics. 

9 Correspondancc  do  Fcnelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  v.  p.  435. 

10  Ibid.  p.  456 ; see  also  p.  462.  11  Ibid.  p.  470. 

12  See  Collier’s  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481,  482;  and  Warton’s 
Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  8vo,  1840,  iii.  289. 

11  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  524. 
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Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  clergy  were  so  diminished 
that  the  bishops  did  not  dare  to  enforce  the  law  for  fear  of  de- 
nuding the  church.  Sandys,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  ob- 
jected to  the  episcopal  garments  ; 1 and  so  did  Pilkington,  bishop 
of  Durham.2  In  1588  or  1589,  the  Puritans  began  to  express  a 
confident  opinion  that  they  could  overthrow  the  episcopacy.3 
Haskell  says,4  “ The  University  of  Oxford,  during  the  first  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  been  remark- 
able for  the  strong  leaning  which  it  displayed  towards  the  Puritan 
view  of  the  religious  questions  of  the  day.”  The  Puritan  onslaught 
began  directly  after  the  Armada.5  The  Puritans  appear  to  have 
had  a great  contempt  for  the  civil  law.6  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
declared  that  “ men  might  find  fault,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
quarrel,  as  well  with  the  Scripture  as  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.” 7 In  the  same  work,  p.  69,  the  bishops  are  blamed  for 
favouring  the  “ Papists.”  This  shows  the  intolerance  of  the 
Puritans.  In  1586,  Leicester  seems  to  deny  that  he  was  a 
Puritan.8  In  1590,  the  queen  wrote  a remarkable  letter  to  James, 
warning  him  of  the  rising  spirit  of  Puritanism.9  As  early  as 
1550,  the  Puritans  began  to  sneer  at  the  “Christians  of  the 
Court.”  See  a very  curious  letter  from  Turner  to  Cecil,  in  Tytler’s 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  I.  333-337.  Lord  Fountainhall  died  in 
1722;  and  his  sitting-room  in  his  house  at  Edinburgh  contained 
a cabinet  “ornamented  with  a death’s  head  at  the  top.”  10  Hallam 11 
says,  the  Puritans  under  Elizabeth  formed  a majority  of  the  Pro- 
testants. 

John  Halle,  an  English  surgeon,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  published  a prayer  which  surgeons  should  use  before 
undertaking  a difficult  operation.12 

Mr.  Lewis  acutely  says  : “ It  may  generally  be  observed  that 
the  tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  to  slide  into  superstition, 
that  of  the  Protestants  into  fanaticism.”  13 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Elizabeth  could  hold  in  the  bishops. 

1 Sandys’  Sermons,  edit.  Parker  Society,  p.  xvii. 

3 See  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  vi.  p.  390. 

3 See  the  evidence  for  this  in  Muskell’s  History  of  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate  Con- 
troversy, 1819,  pp.  51-54.  * Ibid.  p.  120. 

4 See  Bishop  Cooper's  Admonition.  1589,  p.  25,  8vo,  1817. 

* See  Hay  any  Work  for  Cooper,  1589,  pp.  45,  46,  8vo,  1845. 

7 See  An  Epistle  to  the  Terrible  Priests,  1589,  p.  42,  8vo,  1843. 

* Leycester  Correspondence,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  p.  311. 

9 See  it  in  Letters  of  Elizabeth  and  James  VI.  Camdon  Soc.,  1849,  p.  63. 

10  Chambers’s  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1847,  p.  62. 

" Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p.  186,  note. 

15  Historiall  Expostulation,  1565.  p.  49,  and  see  p.  47  Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi. 

13  Lowis  on  Irish  Disturbances,  8vo,  1836.  p.  401. 
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They  did  everything  to  insult  and  irritate  the  Puritans.  All  this 
was  a serious  error. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  by  persecuting  a sect  you  increase 
its  power  and  its  numbers;  and  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the 
first  three  centuries  is  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  an  instance. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  shallow  than  such  an  allegation.  If  we 
did  not  know  the  clumsy  eagerness  with  which  nearly  all  ecclesi- 
astical writers  seize  every  circumstance  that  can  be  supposed  to 
exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  church  and  blacken  the  reputation 
of  their  adversaries,  we  should  be  at  a loss  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  researches  of  Pearson,  Dodwell,  and  Lardner  have  not 
more  generally  diffused  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  early  church  were  slight  and  insignificant.  The 
truth  is,  if  they  had  been  so  severe  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  for  Christianity  to  have  sur- 
vived the  shock.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a resolute  and 
powerful  government,  by  a course  of  consistent  unflinching  seve- 
rity, can  utterly  destroy  any  sect  which  forms  only  a small  part 
of  its  subjects  ; and  if  Augustus  had  possessed  the  spirit  of  Gale- 
nus(?)  and  Maximian(?),  Christianity  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  but  a relic  of  history.  Loudon  might  now  be  studded 
with  the  gilded  minarets  of  mosques,  from  which  the  faithful 
would  be  summoned  to  their  daily  prayers ; and  British  subjects 
might  be  at  this  moment  bowing  the  knee  before  the  shrines  of  a 
Pagan  temple.  But,  happily  for  Christianity  and  happily  for  the 
best  interests  of  man,  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  rarely  aroused 
until  the  sufferers  are  too  numerous  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  The 
conduct  of  the  Pagan  emperors  in  the  third  century  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  bishops  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  bishops  neglected  the  Puritans  until  the 
Puritans  grew  so  strong  that  they  did  not  dare  to  drive  them  to 
desperation.  They  would  not  pass  by  their  conduct  with  impu- 
nity ; they  dared  not  punish  it  capitally.  They,  therefore,  pur- 
sued a middle  course,  which  has  always  irresistible  charms  for 
weak-minded  men.  They  irritated,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  did  not  strike.  The  treatment  to  which  the  Puritans  were 
subject  was  oftener  insulting  than  injurious.  In  1573,  one  of 
them  was  brought  before  the  commission.  His  name  was  White. 
The  opportunity  of  a brutal  joke  was  too  tempting  to  be  lost. 
The  chief  justice  asked,  “ Who  is  this?”  “White,  an*t  please 
your  honour,”  answered  the  prisoner.  “White  as  black  as  the 
devil,”  was  the  reply.1  In  1584,  another  unfortunate  Puritan  was 


• Neal's  Ilist.  of  the  Puritans,  i.  2o(J. 
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brought  up  before  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  who  said  to  him : 
“ Thou  art  a very  ass ; thou  art  mad.  Thou  courageous  ! Nay, 
thou  art  impudent.  By  my  troth,  I think  he  is  mad ; he  careth 
for  nobody/’  “ Though  I fear  not  you,  I fear  the  Lord,”  was  the 
sturdy  reply.  “ He  hath  an  arrogant  spirit ; he  can  scarce  con- 
strue Cato,  I think,”  rejoined  the  amiable  successor  of  the 
apostles.1 

The  truth  is  the  bishops  acted  rather  from  irritability  at  the 
opposition  than  from  conscientious  motives.  In  their  hearts  they 
cared  little  about  those  points  for  which  they  professed  such  re- 
verence. Even  Sandys,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  an 
active  persecutor  of  the  Puritans,  and  did  not  die  till  1588,  says 
that  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  reformed ; and,  even  of  those  which  he  approves,  he 
does  not  dare  to  say  that  they  are  necessary.2 

The  bishops  drove  the  Puritans  from  the  church,  but  they  left 
them  in  the  country.  They  seut  them  forth  beggars,  but  still 
they  left  them  at  liberty.  The  consequences  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen.  The  discarded  clergy  were  received  into  the 
houses  of  their  lay  patrons,  who  employed  them  as  chaplains  to 
their  households  and  tutors  to  their  children.3  With  minds 
burning  witli  hatred  against  episcopacy,  and  not  particularly  in 
love  with  a government  which  protected  it,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  their  position  to  instil  into  their  pupils  their  owm 
sentiments. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  in  this  they  succeeded.  The  natural 
docility  of  children  renders  them,  for  the  most  part,  ready  to 
believe  all  that  they  are  told;  and  to  youth,  just  bursting  into 
manhood  and  ignorant  of  the  wiles  of  the  world,  there  is  some- 
thing singularly  captivating  in  the  idea  that  they  are  espousing 
the  wreaker  side.  The  result  was  that,  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  arose  a new  generation,  who,  because  they  hated 
bishops,  easily  learnt  to  hate  kings  who  protected  bishops.  The 
almost  omniscient  sagacity  of  Elizabeth  enabled  her  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  coming  storm,  and  to  prepare  against  it. 

But  the  moment  James  mounted  on  the  throne  all  was  changed. 

The  early  Puritans  were  men  of  the  most  contracted  and  ascetic 
ideas.  The  reasons  that  induced  them  to  separate  from  the  church 
were  of  the  most  frivolous  nature ; and  it  was  not  until  their 
union  with  the  patriots  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  lent  importance  to  their  objects,  that  they  acquired  either 

1 Neal’s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  * Ibid.  p.  400. 

1 Ibid.  p.  306. 
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dignity  or  interest.  The  first  overt  act  by  which  the  Puritans 
abandoned  the  church  was  in  15G6  ; 1 and  their  own  historian 
tells  us  that  after  this,  and  until  Cartwright  began  to  preach,  the 
dispute  “ had  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  habits,  to  the 
cross  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 2 Nothing 
but  a knowledge  of  the  pettiness  of  theological  disputes  could 
allow  us  to  believe  that  such  a schism  could  have  arisen  about 
such  insignificant  trifles.  Elizabeth  has  been  often  censured  for 
not  yielding  on  such  unimportant  points  to  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  honest  men.  But  it  is  singular  that  those  who  advance 
the  argument  do  not  see  that  it  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  true  that, 
the  more  trivial  the  points  at  issue, the  more  absurd  it  was  in  the 
queen  to  retain  them ; but  also  the  more  absurd  it  was  in  the 
Puritans  to  insist  on  their  being  given  up.  Since  then  one  party 
must  yield,  surely  it  was  most  proper  that  that  deference  should 
be  paid  to  the  majority  and  to  the  executive  government. 

After  the  Armada,  the  Brownists  rapidly  increased.  The  danger, 
as  it  diminished  from  without,  increased  from  within.  In  1593 
Penry  drew  up  a most  offensive  address  to  Elizabeth.3  This,  I 
think,  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Puritans  insulted  the 
queen.  Another  of  them,  Barrowe,  told  Whitgift  to  his  face  that 
he  was  “ a monster,  a persecutor,  a compound  of  he  knew  not 
what,  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  civil,  like  the  second  beast  spoken 
of  in  the  Revelations.” 4 

It  was  not  till  1595  that  the  dispute  between  the  Puritans  and 
the  church  launched  into  doctrines.5  This  was  the  result  of  the 
spread  of  Anninianism  in  the  Church  of  England.6  Collier  says  7 
that  it  was  not  till  1570  that  the  Puritans  “ attacked  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ; ” before  that  time  “ t he  habit  of  the  clergy 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  were  formerly  the  only  things  they 
stuck  at.” 
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Camden,  speaking  of  Elizabeth's  affection  for  Dudley,  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  caused  by  “ something  in  his  birth,  or 
planets  that  ruled  it.”  8 

1 Neal’s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  pp.  187,  191. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  210,  211.  * Ibid.  pp.  438,  439. 

4 Ibid.  p.  435.  » Ibid.  p.  451. 

* Ibi<t  p.  453.  » Eeclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  481. 

* Annals  of  Elizabeth,  in  Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  See  also  p.  549. 
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For  Elizabeth’s  own  superstitions,  see  MSS.  Elizabeth,  No.  9. 

Camden  1 gravely  relates  that  Beza,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extraordinary  star,  foretold  the  death  of  Charles  IX. 

Southey,  who  was  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  what  may  be 
called  occult  literature  than  any  writer  of  his  time,  says : “ The 
books  of  palmistry  have  been  so  worn  by  perusal  that  one  in  decent 
preservation  is  now  among  the  rarities  of  literature.”  2 

Drake  says 3 that  James’s  Demonology  “ rendered  a profession 
in  the  belief  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  a matter  of  fashion,  and 
even  of  interest.”  Perhaps  from  this  time  the  court  was  more 
superstitious  than  the  people. 

There  were  days  on  which  it  was  lucky,  and  others  on  which  it 
was  unlucky,  to  buy  or  sell.  These  days  were  carefully  noted  in 
the  almanacs,  and  distinguished  by  characteristic  marks.4  The 
price  of  these  almanacs  was  \d.  a piece.5 

Directly  after  the  Restoration  the  Royal  Society  was  esta- 
blished; in  1666,  the  French  Academy;  and  in  1667  and  1675, 
the  Observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich.6 

The  admirable  play  of  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  was  brought  on  the 
stage  in  1616.  One  of  its  main  objects  is  to  ridicule  witch- 
finders;7  and  in  Volpone,  which  was  acted  in  1605,  he  ridicules 
witchcraft.8  In  the  notes  to  the  Masque  of  Queens  in  1609,  Ben 
Jonson  shows  great,  reading  among  books  on  witchcraft,9  though, 
as  Gifford  observes,10  this  no  more  shows  that  he  believed  in  witch- 
craft than  that  he  believed  in  the  Pagan  deities. 

The  custom  of  consulting  conjurors  is  ridiculed  in  an  amusing 
scene  in  The  Family  of  Love,  which  was  acted  in  1607. 11 

“The  disposition  of  ascribing  all  our  knowledge  to  experience 
appears  in  Newton  and  the  Newtonians  by  other  indications,”  &c., 
&c.12 

It  is  idle  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  superstition  to  the 
Reformation.  Protestants  were  as  superstitious  as  Catholics. 

• •••••• 

But  Protestantism  is  more  favourable  to  civilization  than  Ca- 

1 Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p.  446.  5 The  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  8vo,  1848,  p.  528. 

* Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  1817,  4to,  vol.  i,  p.  314. 

4 See  Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  iv.  p.  43;  and  Sordido  at  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

* See  Gifford’s  note  in  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

* Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

I See  Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  v.  pp.  8,  157;  and  in  particular  the 
clever  scene  at  pp.  148-154. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  321 ; and  for  other  instances  in  which  he  laughs  at  witchcraft, 
see  vol.  iv.  p.  502. 

9 Ibid.  vol.  vii.  ,a  P.  141. 

II  Middleton’s  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  137-142. 

KW hewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 
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tholicisra  ; the  Protestant  believes  less  than  the  Catholic  ; he  has 
fewer  saints,  fewer  martyrs,  fewer  miracles, — in  other  words,  fewer 
ultimate  facts. 

On  the  want  of  harmony  existing  at  present  between  science 
and  theology,  see  some  good  remarks  in  Combe’s  Constitution  of 
Man,  pp.  13-16.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  when  sul- 
phuric acid  was  first  used  to  lessen  the  pains  of  childbirth,  it 
was  objected  to  as  “ a profane  attempt  to  abrogate  the  primeval 
curse  pronounced  upon  woman.”  1 Scepticism  is  shown  by  works 
on  natural  theology,  which  attempted  to  prove  what  men  formerly 
fancied  they  instinctively  believed.  The  injury  which  the  theo- 
logical principle  has  done  to  the  world  is  immense.  It  has 
prevented  them  from  studying  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  superstitions  respecting  good  and  bad  days  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  See  some  clever  ridicule  in 
1619  in  Middleton’s  Works.2  In  1652,  there  was  actually  pub- 
lished a popular  ballad  to  ridicule  the  “ belief  in  prophecies  and 
prognostications.”  It  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Wright’s  Political 
Ballads.3  Whenever  anything  was  lost,  the  sufferer  had  recourse 
to  one  of  the  wise  men  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  town  and 
nearly  in  every  village.  But  their  power  was  fast  waning.  An 
amusing  description  of  one  of  their  tricks  is  given  in  Chettle’s 
Kind  Hart’s  Dream.4  The  almanacs  sold  at  lcZ.  each  were  a great 
source  of  popular  knowledge.  If  there  was  a storm,  everyone 
looked  to  see  if  the  almanac  had  predicted  it.5  In  1603,  a 
“ Minister  of  God’s  Word,”  called  George  Giffard,  published  a 
very  remarkable  work  called  A Dialogue  concerning  Witches  and 
Witchcraft.6  The  author  takes  an  important  step  in  advance, 
for  he  denies  the  power  of  witches,  though,  by  a strange  confusion 
of  language,  he  recognises  their  existence.  Thus,  to  give  a single 
instance,  he  denies7  that  witches  can  raise  a storm  ; but  says  that 
the  devil,  being  aware  that  a storm  is  approaching,  incites  them 
to  predict  it.  Here  we  see  the  first  dawn  of  that  enlightened 
scepticism  which  eventually  put  an  end  to  the  belief  in  witchcraft. 
Giffard  strongly  censures  juries  for  condemning  persons  because 
witnesses  were  found  who  declared  them  to  be  witches,  and,  in  a 
spirit  before  his  age,  asks : 8 “If  others  take  their  oath  that  in 
their  conscience  they  think  so  [i.e.  think  them  to  be  witches],  is 
that  sufficient  to  warrant  me  upon  mine  oath  to  say  it  is  so  ? ” 9 

1 Combe,  p.  138.  2 8vo,  1840,  vol.  v.  pp.  149,  150. 

* Pp.  123-126,  Percy  Society,  vol.  iii.  4 1592,  pp.  52-53,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v. 

* Sec  Dekkors  Knights  Conjuring,  1607,  p.  9,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  v. 

• It  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society,  vol.  viii. 

T Ibid.  p.  9t.  * Ibid.  p.  106. 

• At  all  events  the  existence  of  witches  seems  not  to  be  denied,  see  pp.  13, 18, 30, 71. 
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In  1582,  the  whole  country  was  convulsed  with  fear.  Richard 
Harvey,  brother  to  the  great  Cambridge  astrologer,  discovered 
that  in  the  very  next  year  there  would  be  a conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  What  was  to  be  done?  How  was  the  im- 
pending calamity  to  be  averted  ? People  were  wild  with  horror. 
But  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Pennilesse,  and  even  Elderton  the  ballad- 
maker,  and  Tarleton  the  buffoon,  ridiculed  the  popular  apprehen- 
sions.1 Neal 2 denies  that  the  Puritan  clergy  claimed  a power  of 
exorcising  the  devil.  If  they  believed  in  witchcraft,  we  can 
understand  why  Charles  II.  laughed  at  it.  * 

Fortune-tellers  are  ridiculed  in  the  Pleasante  Conceites  of  Old 
Hobson,  1607,  p.  11,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix. 

Astronomy  meant  what  we  now  call  astrology.  Thus,  in  Halle’s 
Historiall  Expostulation 3 we  hive:  “I  knowe,  quoth  he,  by 
astronomy  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  thereby  perceive  when 
and  how  long  any  place  shall  be  unto  me  fortunate.” 

In  a draught  of  Discipline,  bearing  the  name  of  the  bishop  of 
Exeter, and  presented  to  Convocation  in  1563,  it  is  proposed  “that 
witchcraft  may  be  capitally  punished,”4  parliament  having,  in 
1 562,  made  it  capital  to  use  witchcraft,  “ whereby  anybody  hap- 
pens to  be  killed  or  destroyed.” 5 

Glanville  on  Witchcraft  was  a favourite  book  with  Mrs.  Lewis, 
the  fashionable  and  lovely  mother  of  the  author  of  The  Monk.6 
Southey  allowed  the  advantages  of  knowing  mineralogy  and 
botany,  but  only  because  they  “add  to  our  outdoor  enjoyments, 
and  have  no  injurious  effects.  Chemical  and  physical  studies 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  draw  on  very  prejudicial  consequences. 
Their  utility  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; but  it  appears  as  if  man  could 
not  devote  himself  to  these  pursuits  without  blunting  his  finer 
faculties.”  This  was  written  in  1816. 7 Those  who  ubsei'vc  more 
than  they  reflect  become  superstitious.  They  see  phenomena 
which  they  cannot  explain.  Even  Blackstone,  who  in  several 
things  was  before  his  age,  is  evidently  half  inclined  to  believe  in 
witchcraft.  See  his  amusingly  cautious  and,  as  it  were,  reverential 
remarks  towards  this  wretched  superstition  in  his  Commentaries.8 
He  says8  that  it  was  not  till  9 Geo.  II.  c.  5,  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  prosecute  anyone  for  witchcraft ; and  that,  though,  according 

1 Sec  Mr.  Rimbault’s  Notes  to  Rowland's  Four  Knaves,  Percy  Soc.  ix.  134. 

* llist.  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  408.  * 1565,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  9. 

4 Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  386,  387. 

* Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  366. 

'•  See  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  M.  G.  Lewis,  8vo,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

T Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  8vo,  1849,  1850,  vol.  iv.  p.  191. 

* Edit.  Christian,  8vo,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  GO,  61.  9 Ibid.  p.  62. 
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to  Voltaire,  Louis  XIV.  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  tribunals 
to  receive  informations  of  witchcraft,  44  yet  Voughlans 1 still 
reckons  up  sorcery  and  witchcraft  among  the  crimes  punishable 
in  France.'’  After  the  captivity  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  jealousy 
of  government  was  excited  by  the  astronomical  and  magical  re- 
searches which  were  instituted  in  order  to  determine  her  fate. 
See  the  questions  put  in  1571  to  Robert  Higforth  in  Murdin’s 
State  Papers.2  Mr.  Morell 3 well  says  that  sensualism,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  sensationalism,  is  the  natural  result  of  a too  exclusive 
study  of  physical  science.  Hence,  I may  connect  the  decline 
of  superstition  and  rise  of  Locke.  Indeed,  I may  trace  this 
back  to  Bacon,  who  analyzed  nature , while  Descartes  analyzed 
thought. 

Lady  Southwell,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Elizabeth, 
mentions  that  at  her  death  there  was  44  discovered  in  the  bottom 
of  her  chair  the  queen  of  hearts,  with  a nail  of  iron  knocked 
through  the  forehead  of  it.” 4 In  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  law 
which  Cranmer  drew  up  in  1552,  one  of  the  articles  44  imposes 
punishment  at  the  ordinary’s  discretion  upon  persons  admitting 
the  practice  of  idolatry,  witchcraft,  and  the  like.”5 

The  tendency  of  increasing  civilization  to  lessen  the  habit  of 
accounting  for  phenomena  on  supernatural  grounds  is  slightly 
but  firmly  touched  by  M.  Quetelet,  who  notices  the  analogy  it 
bears  to  the  progress  of  an  individual  from  infancy  to  manhood.6 

Whewell  says  of  the  schoolmen,9  “though,  like  the  Greeks, 
they  thus  talked  of  experiment,  like  the  Greeks,  they  showed 
little  disposition  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  by  observation  of 
facts.” 7 It  has  been  well  observed  that  such  words  as  ill-starred, 
disastrous,  exorbitant,  a sphere  of  action,  &c.,  show  how  much 
our  language  has  been  affected  by  astrological  opinions.8  As  one 
religion  is  succeeded  by  another,  the  ritual  of  the  old  religion 
supplies  the  form  in  which  the  witch  mumbles  her  spells,  and  the 
magician  invokes  his  spirits.  See  this  remarked  by  a very  learned 
writer,  Mr.  Price,  in  his  Preface  to  'Warton’s  History  of  English 
Poetry.9  In  1562,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  presented  a paper  to  the 
ecclesiastical  synod,  in  which  he  desired  44  that  there  be  some 
sharp,  penal,  yea,  capital  pains  for  witches,  charmers,  sorcerers, 

1 Du  Droit  Criminel,  pp.  353,  -159.  1 Pp.  70,  71,  97,  98. 

8 View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

4 See  her  relation  in  Dodd's  Church  History,  edit.  Tierney,  vol.  iii.  p.  72. 

4 Sonnies’ s History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  711. 

4 Quetelet,  Sur  1'Homine,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  pp.  273,  274. 

1 Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  490,  491.  8 Vol.  i.  pp.  44,  45. 
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enchanters,  and  such  like.”  1 As  early  as  1574,  the  Puritans  used 
to  pretend  to  cast  out  evil  spirits.3 

When  it  was  proposed  to  connect  two  rivers  in  Portugal  by 
means  of  a canal,  the  Inquisition  refused  to  allow  it,  on  the 
ground  that,  if  God  had  wished  them  to  be  united,  he  would  have 
united  them  himself. 3 

For  a good  history  of  laws,  &c.,  respecting  "witchcraft,  see  p.  i.- 
xx.  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  against  Alice 
Kyteler,  Camden  Soc.,  vol.  xxiv. 

The  Scotch  and  idealistic  philosophy  must  have  been  favour- 
able to  the  superstitions  of  Puseyism.  M.  Cousin  well  says  that 
Christianity  particularly  relies  upon  a priori  argument.4  Cousin 
says  that  all  the  Scotch  school,  from  Hutcheson  downwards,  denied 
the  a ‘priori  proof  in  favour  of  a God.5  Bower  says  that  Robert 
Monson,  who  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1620,  was  “ the  first  person 
who  ever  made  the  attempt  to  reduce  botany  to  a science.”6  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Thomasius  first  ventured  to 
attack  the  prosecutions  for  witchcraft,  and  to  oppose  himself  to 
the  use  of  torture,  though  in  spite  of  this  there  are  instances  of 
such  prosecutions  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.7 

Drury,  in  a religious  dispute  with  the  natives  of  Madagascar, 
gravely  insisted  that  “ a man  had  one  rib  less  on  one  side  than 
the  other.” 8 

Selden  upset  the  theological  notion  of  tithes,  which  even 
Hooker  advocated. 

Rabelais9  ridicules  judicial  astrology.  Since  the  Mahommedan 
dominion,  the  fear  of  witchcraft  has  ceased  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago.10 Coleridge  11  says : “ Fanaticism,  the  universal  origin  of 
which  is  in  the  contemplation  of  phenomena  without  investiga- 
tion into  their  causes.”  Coleridge  12  makes  it  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
in  favour  of  witchcraft.  The  Methodists,  I suspect,  by  encouraging 
the  notion  of  witchcraft,  prevented  it  from  dying  out  so  soon  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done.13  Indeed,  in  his  Journal,14  Wesley  says 

1 Strype’s  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  521  : Oxford,  8vo,  1824. 

2 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  483,  484. 

* Storch,  Economic  Politique,  St.  Petersbourg,  1815,  tome  v.  p.  361. 

* Cousin,  Histoire  do  la  Philosophic,  2ude  serie,  tome  iii.  pp.  372,  373. 

*'  Ibid,  premi&re  st'rie,  tome  iv.  p.  33. 

u History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

' Sehlosser’s  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  192. 

* llrury’s  Madagascar,  8vo,  1743,  p.  181. 

0 (Euvres:  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1725,  tomeii.  p.  93,  livro  ii.  chap.  viii. 

10  See  Crawford's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  8vo,  1820,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

11  I.iterary  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  241.  '*  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  54,  56. 

'*  See  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  Svo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89,  277  -279. 

'<  Svo,  1851,  pp.  602,  713. 
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that  men  who  disbelieve  witchcraft  are  deists.  Besides  this,  his 
journals  are  full  of  monstrous  stories. 

The  first-known  instance  of  witches  burnt  in  England  is  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.1  Wright  says 2 that  among  us,  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  sorcery  was  used  'politically  ; after 
which  began  “ what  may  be  termed  par  excellence  the  age  of 
witches.”  Our  darkest  witch-period  was  under  James  I.3  He 
says  4 that  credulity  about  witches  “ seems  to  have  risen  to  its 
greatest  height  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.”  During  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  less  in  England  than  in 
any  country,5  and  our  first  statute  against  it  was  in  1541. 6 
Wright  says : 7 “The  great  witch  persecution  in  England  arose 
under  the  commonwealth.”  He  says  : 8 “ In  general,  the  countries 
of  Northern  Europe  appear  to  have  been  less  subject  to  these 
extensive  witch  prosecutions  than  the  South ; although  there,  the 
ancient  popular  superstitions  reigned  in  great  force.”  Wright 
says'J  that  the  case  of  Jane  Wenliam  (in  1712)  “is  the  last 
instance  of  a witch  being  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  an  English 
jury ; ” and  the  context  shows  how  many  of  the  clergy  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  her  condemnation.  Locke,  at  Montpelier 
in  1676,  mentions  a man  who  “about  four  years  ago  sacrificed  a 
child  to  the  devil.”  10  Even  in  1699,  in  London,  people  were 
terrified  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.11  In  Scotland,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  survived  the  belief  in  England,  and  to  deny  it  was 
atheism.12  In  1691,  witchcraft  was  punished  in  France.13  Morley14 
says  that  “ Andreas  Alciatus,  the  great  jurist  of  his  age,”  “born 
near  Como,  about  1493,”  was  an  opposer  of  torturing  witches,  and 
apparently  disbelieved  in  witchcraft.  He  also  opposed  astrology, 
and  wished  that  astrologers  should  be  punished  (p.  22). 

Witchcraft.  Charles  II. — But  even  in  point  of  morals,  the 
Restoration  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  The  overthrow 
of  Puritanism  by  the  Independents  had  gone  far  to  check  the 
alarming  progress  of  superstition.  The  magnanimous  intellect  of 
Cromwell  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  miserable  jargon  of 
priests  ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  his  life  had  not  been 

1 See  Wright's  Sorcery  and  Magic,  8vo,  1851,  voL  i.  p.  15. 

a Ibid.  p.  24.  3 Ibid.  p.  179.  * Ibid.  p.  226. 

4 Ibid.  p.  227.  0 Ibid.  p.  279.  7 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

* Ibid.  p.  244.  8 Ibid.  p.  326. 

King’s  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

“ See  Evelyn’s  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  37 2. 

11  See  Burt’s  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  8vo,  1815,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221, 
268,  269. 

13  See  Monteil,  Hist,  dcs  Framjuis  des  Divers  Etats,  vol.  viii.  p.  41. 

14  Life  of  Cardan,  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
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prematurely  shortened,  superstition  would  have  been  checked. 
But  this  result  was  hastened  by  the  Restoration.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  results  under  the  two  heads  of 
decline  of  particular  superstitions  and  the  general  decline  of 
priestly  influence. 

There  are  few  superstitions  which  have  been  so  universal  as 
a belief  in  witchcraft.  The  serene  theology  of  Paganism  despised 
the  wretched  superstition,  which  has  been  greedily  believed  by 
millions  of  Christians.  Even  the  early  Church,  encumbered  with 
the  most  uncouth  superstition,  did  not  hold  it  so  long  as  the 
Roman  influence  predominated  in  her  councils.  But  when  the 
Western  Empire  obtained  her  independence  in  the  fifth  century, 
we  find  the  first  faint  indication.  In  our  own  country,  it  was 
eagerly  adopted.  It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
enter  the  first  protest.  In  1594  (?)  Reginald  Scott  (?)  boldly 
attacked  the  prevalent  belief.  But  he  made  few  converts. 

Under  the  Puritans,  the  eagerness  against  witches  became  an 
awful  mania.  During  the  years  of  their  rule,  more  persons  were 
burnt  as  witches  than  in  the  preceding  years. 

But  when  Cromwell  had  gained  the  ascendancy  all  this  was 
changed.  The  Puritans  were  religious  bigots.  The  Independents 
were  political  bigots.  So  long  as  they  retained  the  name  of  a 
republic,  so  long  as  they  preserved  the  democratic  element,  they 
cared  little  about  anything  else.  The  course  which  Cromwell 
had  pursued  from  knowledge,  Charles  II.  pursued  from  laziness. 
Charles  II.  was  thoroughly  an  idle  man.  This  indifference  spread 
rapidly  from  the  throne  to  the  court,  and  slowly  from  the  court 
to  the  people.  At  length  Shadwell,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
scribblers  even  of  that  age,  but  a man  of  considerable  literary 
influence,  boldly  undertook  to  ridicule  witchcraft  on  the  public 
stage.  But  the  caution  with  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
proceed  is  instructive.  Supported  by  the  court,  he  says  in  his 
preface : “ For  my  part,  I am,  as  it  is  said  of  Surly  in  the 
Alchymist,  somewhat  costive  of  belief.”  1 But  he  adds  that  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  represent  actual  witches;  otherwise  “it 
would  have  been  called  atheistical  by  a prevailing  party,  who  take 
it  ill  that  the  power  of  the  devil  should  be  lessened.”  The  whole 
of  the  play  is  on  the  same  strain.  The  meanest  and  most  foolish 
characters  are  represented  as  believers  in  witchcraft,  the  more 
enlightened  ones  as  ridiculing  it.  Sir  Edward  Hartford  treaty 
the  prevailing  opinion  with  supreme  contempt.* 

Boyle  wrote  The  Sceptical  Chemist  and  the  Sceptical  Naturalist. 


1 Shadwell’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  218. 


* Ibid.  p.  233. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  lessened  superstition.  It 
called  the  attention  of  men  from  theology,  just  as  politics  had 
done  before  the  Restoration.  The  'power  of  men  was  increased, 
and  they  despised  theology.  Besides  this,  new  topics  were 
introduced.  The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  contains  an  able  defence  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  supplies  evidence  of  the  hatred  felt  of  it  by 
some  of  the  clergy. 

Rogers  1 says  that  Bishop  Parker  and  his  patron,  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  though  like  the  Puseyites,  dogmatic  as  to  rites,  were 
really  very  sceptical.  Rogers  quotes  Burnet  for  this,  and  as  to 
Parker’s  love  of  Rome,  he  refers  to  the  testimony  of  Father  Petre 
in  Dove’s  Life  of  Marvell. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NAVY. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1560,  Sir  NicolasThrockmorton  writes  to  Cecil, 
“ Bend  your  force,  credit  and  device  to  maintain  and  increase 
your  navy  by  all  the  means  you  can  possible  ; for  in  this  time, 
considering  all  circumstances,  it  is  the  flower  of  England’s 
garland.”2  In  November  1562,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  the  admiral  order  “that  1,000  of  masters  and 
maryners  be  prest  upon  the  coast  of  England  next  to  Newhaven, 
to  be  transported  thither  for  the  setting  away  of  the  principal 
ships  first  that  are  at  this  present  there.” 3 In  April  1563,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  writes  from  Newhaven  to  the  Council  respecting 
a “ galley  ” which  it  is  “ necessary  ” to  have,  and  which  “ will 
occupy  nine  score  and  twelve  rowars  (having  forty-eight  oars  and 
four  men  to  every  owar),  and  thirty  mariners,”  &c.4  On  the  10th 
of  May,  1563,  Elizabeth  orders  the  lord  admiral  “to  cause  300 
mariners  to  be  prested  and  taken  up  on  the  sca-coast  next 
towards  Newhaven,  and  sent  thither  with  all  spede  possible.” 6 
Jacob6  says  that  the  14  Henry  VII.  cap.  10  “gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  construction  of  ships,  and  caused  the  education  of  a 
considerable  number  of  seamen.” 

In  1761  “copper  plates  were  first  used  as  sheathing  on  the 
‘Alarm’  frigate,”  and,  by  the  year  1780,  “the  whole  British 
navy  was  coppered — an  event  which  may  be  considered  as  forming 
an  important  era  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  country.” 7 It  was 
reserved  for  Davy  to  discover  the  mode  of  arresting  the  corrosion  of 

1 Essays,  8vo,  1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  09,  70.  * Forbes’s  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

1 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  4 Ibid.  382. 

‘ Ibid.  p.  415.  * History  of  tho  Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

‘ Paris,  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  225. 
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the  copper  by  voltaic  action  1 * — a discovery  which,  as  connected  with 
others,  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  which,  owing  to  some 
disturbing  causes,  was  eventually  relinquished  as  impracticable.9 
Among  the  many  fabulous  advantages  which  M.  Villers  ascribes 
to  the  Reformation,  one  is  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  English  navy.3 

The  French  ambassador  at  London,  in  a despatch  to  his  own 
government  in  August,  1570,  gives  an  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  Elizabeth  had  made  her  navy  ready  for  sea.  She 
fitted  out  “ vingt-neuf  de  ses  grands  navi  res  bien  artillez,  et  bien 
garnys  de  toutes  munitions  de  guerre,”  having  5,500  men  on 
board.4  A month  later,  he  mentions  ten  of  her  ships  with  3.500 
men  on  board,  “ dont  les  huict  centz  sont  harquebouziers.”  5 As 
to  the  determination  of  Elizabeth  to  have  a navy,  Soarnes6  cites 
Bishop  Carleton's  Thankful  Remembrance  of  God’s  Mercy, 
London,  1625,  p.  4. 

The  extension  of  popular  liberty  gave  rise  to  a national  navy. 
The  people  soon  perceived  that  their  prince  could  only  oppress 
them  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military  power.  Of  this  power 
they  therefore  became  jealous,  and  resisted  all  the  attempts  of 
the  sovereign  to  increase  it.  But  of  the  naval  power  they  could 
have  no  such  apprehensions  ; and  the  energies  natural  to  a free 
people  were  dedicated  to  increasing  that  power  which  alone  they 
could  increase  without  danger  to  themselves.  The  English  were 
the  first  who  built  frigates.7 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1559,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  a letter 
to  Cecil,  mentions  “Her  Majestie’s  navie ” ; 8 and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1559,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  writes  that  there  were  in 
the  Frith  (of  Forth,  I suppose),  “ her  Majestie’s  seed  navie  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  men-of-war.” 9 However,  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1559,  Lord  Montagu  and  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain 
write  to  the  Council  that  even  at  Plymouth  there  was  “ no  shipp 
above  sixty  tonnes,  and  these  neyther  furnished  with  ordinance, 
victuall,  nor  other  munition,  as  is  requisitt  for  this  voyage.” 10 
In  July,  1560,  Portsmouth  was  the  great  place  of  assemblage  for 
“ the  Queene’s  Majestie’s  ships.”  11 

Hume  quotes  “Monson,  p.  196,”  to  the  effect  that  Elizabeth’s 
navy  at  her  death  consisted  of  42  vessels,  but  that  “ none  of  these 

1 Paris,  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255-256. 

7 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  27°. 

3 See  Villera,  Sur  la  Reformation:  Paris,  1820,  p.  170.  On  Impressment,  see 
Common  Plack  Book,  art.  222(5. 

4 Correspondunco  de  F^nelon  : Paris,  1840,  tome  iii.  p.  269.  5 Ibid.  p.  306. 

* Elizabethan  Religious  Hbtory,  p.  91.  7 Soo  Evelyn’s  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  290. 

• Haynes’s  State  Papers,  pp.  221,  224.  9 Ibid.  p.  237. 

10  Ibid.  p.  239. 


11  Ibid.  p.  357,  358. 
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ships  carried  above  40  guns ; that  4 only  came  up  to  that 
number  ; that  there  were  but  2 ships  of  1,000  tons,  and  23  below 
500,  some  of  50,  and  some  even  of  20  tons  ; and  that  the  whole 
number  of  guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  was  774.”  See  in  Murdin’s 
State  Papers  1 a list  of  the  queen’s  navy  in  1588,  where  it  is  said2 
that  she  had  34  ships,  bearing  6,225  men,  and  of  12,190  tons. 
This  was  exclusive  of  vessels  with  Sir  F.  Drake,  and  also  of  those 
sent  by  the  city  of  London  ; but  the  entire  total  of  the  naval 
force  opposed  by  England  to  the  Spaniards  was  ships  191,  tonnage 
31,985,  men  15,272.  In  1592,  Elizabeth  had  38  vessels,  the 
amount  of  their  tonnage  is  not  added  up.3  In  1572,  even  the 
French  ambassador  confessed  that  she  had  “ le  plus  beau  et 
magnifique  equippage  de  navyres  que  prince  ni  priucesse  de 
FEurope.”4  In  January,  1573,  the  French  ambassador  writes  to 
his  own  court  that  Elizabeth  “ a faict  presant  d’lm  navyre  de  600 
tonneaulx,  et  de  deux  aultres  de  150  tonneaulx,  chacun  a son 
admiral,”  and  that  the  admiral  had  given  the  large  one  to  his 
son  and  the  other  two  to  his  relations.5  In  1543,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  the  Lord  St.  John  write  to  the  earl  of  Hertford 
that,  although  they  cannot  give  “ the  peculiar  declaration  of  the 
furniture  of  every  ship  in  every  port,”  yet  they  are  “ assured  that 
there  be  departed  from  hence  and  ready  to  depart  from  other 
ports  the  number  of  160  sail  of  ships.”0 

In  1544,  the  earl  of  Hertford  writes  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
that  there  was  not  enough  money  in  hand  to  pay  “ the  month’s 
wages  now  expired  of  the  captains,  soldiers,  and  mariners  of  the 
fleet,  being  about  5,000  in  number.”  He  says  that  30,000£.  was 
put  aside  for  that  purpose.7 

It  seems  that  in  1573  it  was  usual  for  ships,  before  engaging, 
to  hoist  a red  cross.  See  Correspondance  de  Fenelon,  tome  v. 
p.  317  ; but  compare  p.  319,  where  it  is  said  that  this  was  done 
by  merchant  vessels  in  suspicious  times. 

Had  Elizabeth  in  1573  a sort  of  body  guard  of  “ neuf  cent 
harquebousiers  ? ” 8 

In  1574,  the  French  ambassador  writes  to  his  court  that  Eliza- 
beth had  ordered  all  her  great  ships,  except  four,  to  put  to  sea  ; 
and  that  3,000  mariners  were  already  prepared  to  go  on  board  ; 
but  that  to  pay  them,  she  had  only  appropriated  35,000  “cscus,” 
although  80,000  would  be  required,  besides  the  expenses  of  the 

‘ Pp.  615-618.  * P.  618. 

' See  Murdin,  p.  610.  For  the  expense  of  the  navy,  soe  p.  620,  &c. 

* Correspondance  de  Fenelon,  tome  v.  p.  146.  1 Ibid.  p.  243. 

* Haynes's  State  Papers,  p.  20.  T Ibid.  p.  30. 

* See  Correspondance  de  Fdnelon,  tome  v.  p.  329. 
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gunpowder.1  Sixteen  days  later  he  writes2  that,  in  four  days, 
six  vessels  with  2,500  men  would  sail.  Two  months  afterwards 
he  again  writes  3 that  Elizabeth  was  about  “ mettre  ses  grands 
navyres  dehors,  en  nombre  de  vingt-cinq,  aultant  bien  equippes 
qu'il  y en  ait  en  ceste  mer,  avec  les  barques  et  aultres  vayssaulx 
qui  suivront,  oultre  les  particuliers  qui  seront  bien  aultant.”  In 
August,  1574,  Elizabeth’s  “grands  navires”  were  at  Rochester.4 

In  June,  1552,  the  French  ambassador  writes  that  the  English 
were  fitting  out  “ ung  grand  equipage  de  mer,  lequel  je  pense 
n’estre  moindre  de  vingt  bons  navires.”5  In  March,  1554,  he 
writes  that  all  the  queen’s  navy  except  five  vessels  were  ordered 
to  join  the  emperor’s  forces.6  In  March,  1554,  Mary  had  in  all 
thirty  ships  of  war.7  Iu  May,  1554,  the  queen’s  ships,  which 
were  sent  to  Spain,  put  iuto  Plymouth  to  be  victualled.8  In  May, 
1554,  she  had  so  neglected  her  ships  that  many  of  them  were  not 
even  seaworthy.9  In  August,  1554,  she  completely  stripped  and 
un victualled  many  of  her  ships,  in  order  to  supply  those  of 
Spain.10  Indeed  Noailles  was  informed  that  she  sent  several  of 
her  sailors  and  captains  to  enter  into  the  imperial  service.11 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  AND  INFLUENCE 

OF  LAWYERS. 

A remarkable  evidence  of  the  absence  of  justice  is  supplied  by  a 
letter  in  Forbes’s  State  Papers,12  dated  London,  May,  1560,  in  which 
Mr.  Peyto,  writing  to  Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton,  the  English  am- 
bassador in  France,  gives  an  account  of  a scuffle  between  Sir 
Thomas  Sheldon  and  another.  He  says : “ The  matter  is  here 
afore  the  counsell,  neither  of  them  wantyng  friendes,  but  whoso 
friendes  most  liable  to  stonde  in  stede , tli  ende  of  the  judgment 
will  declare On  January  17,  1569,  the  earl  of  Sussex  writes  to 
Cecil  respecting  a gentleman  concerned  iu  the  rebellion.  He 
says : “ He  is  my  wife’s  cousin,  and  therefore,  if  any  seek  to  beg 


’ Correspondance  do  Fenolon,  tomo  vii.  p.  90.  1 Ibid.  p.  111. 

* Ibid.  p.  179.  4 Ibid,  tome  vi.  p.  489. 

4 Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1762,  torao  ii.  p.  42;  and  seo  p.  48. 

* Ibid,  tomo  iii.  p.  140.  7 Ibid.  p.  144. 

* Ibid.  p.  204.  • Ibid.  p.  220  ; and  seo  tome  iv.  pp.  219,  220. 

Ibid,  tomo  iii.  pp.  295,  296.  n Ibid,  tome  iv.  pp.  80,  81. 

12  Vol.  i.  pp.  443,  444. 
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him,  I beseech  you  to  procure  his  stay  in  the  queen’s  majesty’s 
hands.”  1 2 

In  Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire  3 there  is  a curious  letter  from 
Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  sheriff  of  Cheshire,  to  John  Talbot,  in  which 
he  promises  to  summon  a jury  of  his  own  appointment,  provided 
Talbot  does  not  name  any  of  his  relations  on  it,  as  in  that  case 
they  might  be  challenged.  The  jury  had  to  try  a lawsuit  re- 
specting property,  to  which  Talbot  was  one  of  the  chief  parties. 
The  letter  is  dated  3rd  March,  1579.  There  were  men  who  made 
a trade  of  serving  on  juries  and  selling  their  verdicts.  These,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  so  well  known  a body  as  to  have  a 
distinct  name,  and  were  called  “ Ringleaders  of  Inquests.” 3 

In  1601,  Ben  Jonson  attacked  the  lawyers  in  The  Poetaster.4 
Livery  of  seisin  was  rarely  effected  except  by  open  force : and 
each  party  used  to  have  their  friends  well  armed.  This  is  alluded 
to  in  1609  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Works.5  In  The  Magnetick  Lady, 
written  in  1632,  Ben  Jonson  attacks  the  partiality  of  a “London 
jury.”  6 Indeed,  false  swearing  was  so  common  that  a particular 
word  was  invented  for  those  wretches  who  systematically  perjured 
themselves  for  money.  Such  hirelings  were  called  Knights  of  the 
Post.7 

In  1627,  we  find  a complaint  “that  if  one  have  ten  shillings 
owing  him,  nay,  five  or  less,  he  cannot  have  it  but  by  suit  in  law 
in  some  petty  court,  where  it  will  cost  thirty  or  forty  shillings 
charge  of  suit.”  8 Even  the  satiric  Nash  pays  a high  compliment 
to  the  legal  eloquence  of  his  time.9  Rich,10  after  speaking  favour- 
ably of  the  law,  adds : “ Our  Inns  of  Court  now,  for  the  greater 
part,  are  stuffed  with  the  offspring  of  farmers,  and  with  all  other 
sorts  of  tradesmen ; and  these,  when  they  have  gotten  some  few 
scrapings  of  the  law,  they  do  sow  the  seeds  of  suits.” 

It  is  supposed  that  Calixtus,  in  1630,  was  the  first  who  raised 
religious  ethics  to  a science  ; but  M.  Villers  says,11  “qu’en  1577 
avait  deja  paru  a Geneve  celui  de  Lambert  Daneau  ou  Dauceus 
intitule  Ethices  Christianas  libri  tres,  et  ou  la  morale  religieuse 
est  traitee  methodiquement.” 

On  horrible  judicial  cruelties,  see  Spottiswoode’s  History  of  the 

1 Sharpe’s  Memorials  of  1569,  8vo,  1810,  pp.  157,  158.  In  a note  is  another 
curious  begging  letter. 

2 1819,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  242. 

* See  Stow’s  London,  edit.  Thoms,  8vo,  1812,  p.  72. 

4 See  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  404.  5 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  451. 

* Ibid.  vol.  vi.  pp.  60,  61.  T Middleton’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  512. 

* Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  iii.  p.  211.  ® Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  176. 

14  Honestie  of  this  Age,  1614,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi. 

n Essai  sur  la  Reformation,  Paris,  1820,  p.  265. 
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Church  of  Scotland,  i.  p.  217  ; Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  471  ; vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Buchanan’s  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  911. 

Mr.  Trollope  says  that  formerly  in  France  women  were  always 
put  to  death  by  drowning  ; and  that  “ the  first  time  a woman  was 
hung  in  France  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.”  1 

The  corruption  of  jurymen  was  so  notorious  that  it  enriched  our 
language  with  a new  word;  and  to  attempt  to  influence  a jury 
by  gifts  or  by  promises  was  known  as  the  crime  of  Embracery.2 

Blackstone  says,  “ frequenting  houses  of  ill  fame  is  an  indict- 
able offence.”  3 For  this  he  cites  “ Poph.  208.”  The  forcible  entries, 
so  common  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  illegal;  for,  by  the 
5 Ric.  II.  Stat.  I.  c.  8,  it  was  ordered  that  the  remedy  by  entry 
should  be  peaceable  and  easy  ; 4 and  the  20  Hen.  III.  c.  2,  ordered 
that,  if  in  case  of  illegal  disseisin,  on  which  the  party  disseised  re- 
covered legal  seisin,  the  disseisor  shall  proceed  to  a redisseisin,  he 
shall  be  imprisoned,  and  by  a later  statute,  52  Hen.  III.  c.  8,  shall 
be  fined.  To  which  penalties  the  13  Edw.  I.  c.  26  added  double 
damages  to  the  party  injured.5  In  1548,  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers used  to  leave  London  between  the  terms.6  In  October,  1553, 
Mary  caused  110/.  “to  be  distributed  among  the  judges  and 
learned  connsell  that  took  pains  in  the  indictment  of  the  late 
duke  of  Northumberland.”  7 “Embraceries”  are  mentioned  in 
1553.8  Cecil,  in  a paper  drawn  up  in  1579,  recommends  “that 
penal  laws  be  not  dispensed  withall  for  private  men’s  profits.”  9 
A very  sagacious  writer  says,  “ Little  reliance  is  in  general  to  be 
placed  on  the  dying  declarations  of  criminals,  although  they  are 
sought  after  with  great  eagerness.”  10 

M.  Cousin  says  of  Domat : “ II  est  incomparablement  le  plus 
grand  jurisconsulte  du  dix-septi&me  siecle  ; il  a inspire  et  presque 
forme  D'Aguesseau ; il  a quelquefois  prevenu  Montesquieu,  et 
fraye  la  route  a cette  reforme  generale  des  lois  entreprise  par  la 
revolution  et  realisee  par  l’empire.”  11  We  owe  to  him  also  the 
Calvinistic  spirit  of  Jansenism.  Frederick  Schlegel  regrets  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  classical  association,  the  laws  of 
the  German  nations  should  have  been  so  much  modified  by  the 
civil  law,  which,  he  says,  were  too  severely  just  and  did  not  make 


I Trollope’s  Brittany,  8vo,  London,  1810,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

3 Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  140.  * Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  64. 

4 Blackstone,  8vo,  1809,  vol.  iii.  p.  179.  5 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

• See  Haynes’s  State  Papers,  p.  73.  7 Ibid.  p.  189. 

8 Ibid.  p.  195.  * Murdin’s  State  Papers,  p.  325. 

10  Lewis  on  Disturbances  in  Ireland,  8vo,  1836,  p.  123. 

II  Cousin’s  Literature,  Paris,  1849,  tome  iii.  p.  151. 
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allowances  enough.1  In  the  same  part 3 he  well  points  out  the 
real  difference  which  is  and  ought  to  be  between  law  and  justice. 
St.  Basil  orders  for  murder  a penance  of  twenty  years ; for  apo- 
stasy a penance  of  “ a whole  life.”  This  is  quoted  by  Collier,  who 
considers  it  a model  of  wisdom.3 

Bucer  wished  to  have  “ those  crimes  capitally  punished  in  all 
commonwealths  which  were  death  by  the  law  of  Moses  ; ” and  he 
particularly  mentions  among  such  crimes  those  who  recommended 
a false  religion,  or  who  broke  the  Sabbath.4  As  to  the  oath  ex 
ofiicio,  see  the  contemporary  authorities  in  Soames’s  Elizabethan 
Religious  History,  pp.  403-405.  At  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
grew  up  the  custom  of  stopping  the  ecclesiastical  courts  by  pro - 
lubitione  from  Westminster  Hall.5 

The  bishop  of  Asaph  has  collected  some  instances  of  the  venality 
of  justice  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.6  On  the  absurd  theory  of  an 
original  compact,  see  Lord  Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy.7  He 
says,8  Hobbes  “ was  the  first  writer  who  put  forth  a philosophical 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  original  or  social  compact.”  He 
observes,9  that  even  in  1314  we  find  the  doctrine  of  Resistance 
supposed  to  be  originated  in  a.d.  1688. 

Lord  Brougham  looks  on  expediency  as  the  basis  of  all  law  and 
government.  Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i. 
pp.  46,  50,  494.  See  p.  69,  where  he  seems  to  consider  the  judi- 
cial forces  more  important  than  the  legislative  power.  Lord 
Brougham  has  observed  that  the  introduction  of  so  beautiful  and 
scientific  a system  {is  the  civil  law  tended  in  Europe  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  men  who  studied  it,  and  thus  increase  the  dignity 
of  lawyers.10  Lord  Brougham  asserts  most  positively  that  members 
of  Parliament  should  not  be  paid ; and  he  notices  that  in  other 
professions  men  do  not  mind  confessing  that  all  their  property  is 
derived  from  it,  while  no  man  would  make  such  a confession  as 
regards  politics.11  It  seems  likely  that  the  notion  of  an  original 
compact  had  its  rise  in  the  Saxon  engagements  between  a man 
and  his  hlaford.12  When  the  judges  were  made  for  life,  I suppose 
their  power  lessened.  Montesquieu  well  says  : “ Dans  toute  nia- 
gistrature,  il  faut  compenser  la  grandeur  de  la  puissance  par  la 

I Philosophy  of  History.  8ro,  1846,  pp.  265,  266.  * Ibid.  p.  265.  266. 

* Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  v.  p.  260,  8vo,  1840.  4 Ibid.  p.  417. 

4 Soames’s  Eliz.  Helig.  History,  p.  516. 

* History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  p.  283,  and  as  to  the  oath  cx  officio, 
see  p.  301. 

* 2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  34-38.  " Ibid.  p.  39. 

* Ibid.  pp.  59,  60.  10  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

II  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  32. 

14  See  Allen  on  the  Royal  Prerogative,  8vo,  1849,  pp.  66-68. 
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brievete  de  sa  dur£e.”  1 With  the  increase  of  liberty  penal  laws 
always  become  less  severe.2  Montesquieu  adds  : 3 “ C’est  done  de 
la  bonte  des  lois  criminelles  que  depend  principalement  la  liberte 
du  citoyen,”  and,4  “ C’est  le  triomphe  de  la  liberte  lorsque  les  lois 
criminelles  tirent  chaque  peine  de  la  nature  particuli&re  du  crime.” 
Written  libels  will  be  tolerated  in  monarchies ; punished  in  aris- 
tocracies.5 He  seems  to  think  attainders  not  indefensible.®  As 
to  taxes,  he  anticipates  Bentham.  He  says : 7 “ Dans  l’impot  de 
la  personne,  la  proportion  injuste  serai t celle  qui  suivrait  exacte- 
ment  la  proportion  des  biens  ; ” and  he  adds  that  every  one  has  a 
certain  sum  necessai'y  to  him,  and  that  this  should  not  be  taxed. 
The  freer  the  government,  the  more  complicated  the  laws.® 
Montesquieu  thinks  one  witness  too  little,  but  two  sufficient  to 
take  away  a man’s  life.9  He  well  says  that  laws  have  nothing  to 
do  with  repentance.10  I quite  agree  with  Alison  11  that  Malthushas 
underrated  the  influence  of  laws.  Mr.  Alison,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  such  matters,  denies  the  common  assertion 
that  transportation  is  not  feared  by  criminals.12  Mr.  Alison 
gravely  adds : 13  “ Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence ; ” but  I cannot  say 
he  has  thrown  much  light  on  them.  He  opposes  an  unpaid  ma- 
gistracy.14 He  dislikes  imprisonment,  and  recommends  that  “ for 
the  second  offence  transportation  should  be  invariably  inflicted.”  15 
Adam  Smith  complains  of  the  neglect  of  “ natural  jurisprudence, 
of  all  sciences  by  far  the  most  important,  but  hitherto  perhaps  the 
least  cultivated.”  16 

In  1585,  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  writes  to  Burgliley: 
“ It  is  growen  for  a trade  now  in  the  courte  to  make  meanes  for 
reprieves ; twenty  pounds  for  a reprieve  is  nothing,  although  it 
be  but  for  bare  ten  daies.”  17  In  1586,  we  find  a letter  from  Wal- 
singham,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  custom  of  sending 
felons  to  the  galleys  was  then  very  recent.  See  Egerton  Papers, 
p.  116,  Camden  Soc.  For  proof  of  the  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  course  of  law  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  see  Lodge’s 
Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  Bead 

1 Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  ik  chap.  iii.  CEuvrcs,  p.  196,  Paris,  1835. 

2 Ibid,  livre  vi.  chap.  ix.  p.  231.  * Ibid,  livre  xii.  chap.  ii.  p.  280. 

4 Ibid.  chap.  iii.  p.  281.  • Ibid.  chap.  xiii.  p.  286. 

a Ibid.  chap.  xix.  p.  289.  T Ibid,  livre  xiii.  chap.  vii.  p.  294. 

* Montesquieu,  pp.  226-228.  • Ibid.  p.  281. 

Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xxvi.  chap.  xii.  pp.  426,  427. 

11  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

15  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  137,  138.  11  Ibid.  p.  139. 

M Ibid.  p.  139.  >*  Ibid.  pp.  140,  143. 

11  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  ' » 

17  Wright’s  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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Twysden  on  the  Government  of  England,  Camden  Society, 
vol.  xlv. 

It  was  usual  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  hang  pirates  at  the 
lower  water-mark  at  Wapping.1  In  1562,  the  lord  keeper  advises 
Parliament  “ to  make  your  laws  as  few  and  as  plain  as  may  be.” 2 
In  1584,  the  archbishop  of  York  seems  to  taunt  the  House  of 
Commons  with  having  many  young  members.3  Cousin  says  that 
the  object  of  penal  laws  should  be  to  punish  crime  in  proportion 
to  its  viciousness,  not  in  proportion  to  its  effects  on  society.4 *  Be- 
fore 1710  neither  the  Roman  law  nor  the  municipal  law  of  Scot- 
land were  taught  in  any  of  the  Scotch  universities.3 

By  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  laws  drawn  up  by  Cranraer, 
adultery,  either  in  man  or  woman,  was  punished  by  “ banishment 
or  perpetual  imprisonment.”  6 

According  to  the  Malagasy  laws,  a man  who  breaks  maliciously  one 
of  his  neighbour’s  limbs  is  “ fined  fifteen  heads  of  cattle,  which 
is  delivered  to  the  party  injured  ” ; and  whoever  robs  his  neighbour 
of  an  ox  or  cow  “ is  obliged  to  restore  it  tenfold.”  7 Hooker 8 an- 
ticipates the  argument  of  Coleridge  against  universal  suffrage.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  we  find  something  like  the  social  compact 
laid  down  by  a Persian  moralist.9  In  1678,  Locke  seems  to  hold 
it.10  Schlegel11  says  that,  during  the  180  years  between  the  con- 
sulate of  Cicero  and  the  death  of  Trajan,  was  developed  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  “the  only  original  intellectual  possession  of 
great  value  to  which  the  Romans  can  lay  undisputed  claim.” 
Alison  12  ascribes  to  Mackintosh  the  great  principle  that  punish- 
ment should  be  certain , ignorant  that  Beccaria  first  laid  it  down. 
Lord  Campbell  says,13  “in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were 
72,000  executions.” 

On  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  October  1791, 
“ l’extreme  jeunesse  s’y  faisait  remarquer  en  foule.”  14  Charles 

1 See  p.  351  of  Mr.  Nichol’s  Notes  to  Maehyn’s  Diary,  London,  1848,  p.  361. 

• D’ Ewes'  Journal  of  Parliament,  1682,  p.  66. 

• D'Ewes’  Journal  of  Elizabeth,  p.  360. 

4 Histoire  de  la  Philosophic.  2ndc  s£rie,  tome  iii.  pp.  189,  190. 

• Tytler’s  Life  of  Kamos.  Edinburgh,  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

• Todd’s  Life  of  Cranmer,  rol.  ii.  p.  29. 

T Drury's  Madagascar,  8vo,  1742,  p.  240. 

• Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.,  sect.  7,  Works,  rol.  i.  p.  90. 

• See  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  30. 

| ,#  See  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

n Lectures  on  the  Ilistory  of  Literature,  i.  169. 

11  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  ix.  p.  621. 

**  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

14  Lamartine,  Histoire  des  Girondins,  Bruxelles,  8vo,  1847,  tome  i.  p.  252. 
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Butler  1 .says  that  “ the  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  of  Van  Erpen,  the 
only  work  perhaps  which  the  continent  has  produced  that  can  be 
compared  with  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone’s  Commentaries.” 

In  Holstein  or  Schleswick  “ the  succession  by  gavelkind  pre- 
vails,— the  youngest  son,  and  not  the  eldest,  succeeds  to  the 
father’s  land.” 2 Laing  says  that  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
feudal  jus  'primes  noctis , but  the  real  fact  is  that  holding  the 
land  was  formerly  a sort  of  bondage,  and  the  elder  son  preferred 
being  a man-at-arms  in  the  baron’s  castle.  Alison 3 says  positively 
that  the  “ Mercheta  mulierum  ” existed  in  France. 

On  the  absurdity  of  making  laws  logically  complete,  quote 
Tocqueville,  Democratic  en  Amerique,  i.  209,  210.  Tocqueville 
says : 4 * “ L’Angleterre  n’ayant  point  de  constitution  ecrite,  qui 
peut  dire  qu’on  change  sa  constitution?”  The  absurdity  of  intro- 
ducing free  institutions  among  a people  not  ripe  for  them  ap- 
pears from  what  has  taken  place  in  Mexico.*  Tocqueville6  is  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage,  in  which  the  people  elect  electors  as 
in  the  American  Senate.  He  says7  that  despotism  is  more  inju- 
rious in  preventing  production  than  in  taking  away  its  fruits. 
He  well  says*  that  a trial  by  jury  is  not  useful,  because  it 
secures  justice,  but  because  it  accustoms  men  themselves  to  be 
responsible,  and  to  show  “ the  sovereignty  of  the  people.”  Ranke 
says,9  “ Louis  XI.  was  the  first  monarch  who  decidedly  recognised 
the  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  not  re- 
movable at  pleasure.”  Bracton,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  uses  the  civil  law  “ by  way  of  illustration,  not  as  autho- 
rity,” though  Lord  Campbell10  regrets  that  “the  prejudices  of 
English  lawyers”  have  always  prevented  them  making  more  use 
of  the  civil  law.  Sir  William  de  Thorpe,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  chief  justice.  He,  says  Lord  Campbell, 11 
“ from  an  obscure  origin  rose  to  power  and  wealth,  without  being 
a churchman — a very  unusual  occurrence  in  those  days  ; but  the 
law  was  becoming  what  it  has  since  continued,  one  of  the  ties  by 
which  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  in  England  are  bound  up 
with  the  aristocracy,  preventing  the  separation  of  the  community 
into  the  two  castes  of  noble  and  roturier,  which  has  been  so  inju- 
rious in  the  continental  states.”  From  the  fifteenth  century  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  judges  of  the  highest  rank  used  to  settle 

1 Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  116.  * Laing’a  Denmark,  pp.  139,  140. 

• History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  4 Democratic  en  Amdrique,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

• Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  ‘20.  * Ibid.  p.  138. 

T Ibid.  p.  162.  • Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

• Civil  Wars  in  France,  8vo,  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

10  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

F F 2 


n Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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« differences  privately  by  arbitration,  on  the  voluntary  submission 
of  the  parties.”  1 Lord  Campbell  says : * “ Till  Lord  Coke  arose 
in  the  next  generation,  England  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  seen 
a magistrate  of  constancy,  who  was  willing  to  surrender  his  place 
rather  than  his  integrity.”  And  on  the  merit  of  Coke,  see  p.  239. 
Since  1628,  “torture  has  never  been  inflicted  in  England.”3  For 
lawyers,  “ the  full  bottom  wig,  and  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat 
were  introduced  from  France  after  the  Restoration.4  Hale  was  a 
great  student  of  Roman  law.5  The  coif,  “ to  conceal  the  want  of 
clerical  tonsure.”  0 Commercial  law  began  under  Chief  Justice 
Holt.7  Holt  put  an  end  to  receiving  evidence  respecting  the 
antecedents  of  a prisoner.  He  also  procured  an  act  to  allow  wit- 
nesses for  the  prisoner  to  be  examined  on  oath  ; 8 but  lie  always 
employed  “the  French  system”  of  interrogating  the  prisoner.9 
Lord  Mansfield  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  1756.  “ His  first 

bold  step  was  to  rescue  the  bar  from  the  monopoly  of  the  leaders.” 10 
“He  formed,”  says  Campbell,11  “a  very  low,  and,  I am  afraid,  a 
very  just  estimate  of  the  common  law  of  England  which  he  was 
to  administer.”  He  almost  created  the  law  of  insurance.12  “ He 
likewise  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  commercial  law  in 
this  country  by  rearing  a body  of  special  jurymen  at  Guildhall, 
who  were  generally  returned  on  all  commercial  causes  to  be  tried 
there.”  13  Lord  Campbell  says:14  “After  Bacon,  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  was  the  first  practising  lawyer  at  the  English  bar  who, 
in  writing,  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  selection  or  colloca- 
tion of  words.”  Descartes 15  says  laws  should  be  few,  but  well  kept, 
Liebig  16  well  says : “ In  times  in  which  the  means  of  detecting 
poisons  with  the  greatest  certainty  were  not  yet  known,  the  rack 
was  used  to  make  the  discovery.”  Toequeville  17  well  says  that  the 
institution  of  trial  by  jury  is  more  beneficial  politically  than 
judicially : it  makes  men  feel  responsible,  and  gives  them  a sense 
of  power.  “Je  ne  sais  si  le  jury  est  utile  a ceux  qui  ont  des 
proces:  mais  je  suis  sur  qu'il  est  tr&s  utile  a ceux  qui  les  jugent.” 
Comte  18  opposes  the  abolition  of  punishment  of  death.  Mr.  Mill 


1 Campbell’s  Chief  Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  135, 

* Ibid.  p.  392. 

» Ibid.  p.  518. 

I Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

* Ibid.  p.  171. 

II  Ibid.  p.  402. 

>*  Ibid.  p.  407. 

»>  De  la  Met  bode,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

16  letters  on  Chemistry,  8vo,  1851,  p.  293. 

” Democratic  en  Am^rique,  tomo  iii.  pp.  23-26,  28,  29. 
>•  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 


* Ibid.  p.  207. 

* Ibid.  p.  482. 

* Ibid.  p.  72. 

8 Ibid.  pp.  140,  141. 
10  Ibid.  p.  398. 

’*  Ibid.  p.  405. 

M Ibid.  p.  566. 
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observes  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  association,  ideas  sprung 
up  synchronically  or  successively  according  as  the  sensations  have 
been  synchronous  or  successive ; and  he  adds : “ Of  witnesses  in 
courts  of  justice,  it  has  been  remarked  that  eye-witnesses  and  ear- 
witnesses  always  tell  their  story  in  the  chronological  order ; in 
other  words,  the  ideas  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which  the 
sensations  occurred ; on  the  other  hand,  that  witnesses  who  are 
inventing  rarely  adhere  to  the  chronological  order.”  1 

Miss  Wood  has  printed  a letter  from  Lady  Blount  to  Cromwell, 
written  in  1535,  which,  as  she  says,  “affords  a curious  specimen 
of  an  early  electioneering  squabble.”  2 At  vol.  iii.  p.  315  there  is 
an  order  issued  by  Mary,  in  1557,  to  the  sheriffs,  ordering  them 
to  take  care  that  there  were  returned  to  Parliament  “ men  given 
to  good  order,  Catholic  and  discreet.” 

In  1614,  it  was  usual  to  fine  drunkards  five  shillings.3  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  a standing  joke  to  call  a jury 
“ godfathers-in-law.”  * 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  our  dramatists  constantly  allude 
to  the  shameless  practice  of  selling  the  guardianship  of  wards. 

In  1608  we  find  “ I had  rather  give  you  a counsellor's  double 
fee  to  hold  your  peace.”  Middleton’s  Works,  8vo,  1840,  ii.  364; 
iv.  459. 

“ Begging  for  a fool”  occurs  in  Middleton’s  Works,  8vo,  1840, 
vol.  iii.  p.  16,  vol.  iv.  p.  134. 

The  severity  of  the  law  against  sheep-stealing  is  indignantly 
noticed  in  Middleton’s  Works,  iv.  460.  Before  the  doors  of  the 
sheriffs  were  large  posts,  on  which  proclamations  were  put.6 

Blackstone  says : 6 “ Experience  will  abundantly  show  that 
above  a hundred  of  our  lawsuits  arise  from  disputed  facts,  for  one 
where  the  law  is  doubted  of.’’  At  the  accession  of  Mary  I.  it  was 
necessary  again  to  accredit  the  French  ambassador  at  her  court.7 

1 Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Mind,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

* Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  167,  168. 

* Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  139.  4 * Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  489. 

4 Middleton,  iii.  58. 

* Commentaries,  edit.  Christian,  1809,  vol.  iii.  p.  330. 

4 Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1763,  tome  ii.  p.  96. 
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NOTES  FOR  HISTORY  OF  MONEY  AND  PRECIOUS 

METALS. 

t 

In  France,  in  1563,  a crown  was  worth  6s.  8 d.  English  money.1 2 
Ormerod  says : * 44  According  to  Stow 3 and  a MS.  chronicler,4 * * 
Richard  the  Second  selected  Beeston  for  the  custody  of  his  treasure 
end  jewels,  to  the  immense  amount  of  200,000  marks.” 

Storch  says 8 that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  purchasing 
power  of  silver  was  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  adds : 0 44  La  decouverte  des  mines 
d’Amerique  a repandu  dans  le  monde  environ  dix  fois  plus 
d’argeut  qu’il  n’y  en  avait  auparavant ; cependant  il  n’a  fait 
baisser  sa  valeur  en  Europe  que  dans  les  proportions  de  quatre  a 
un.”  Jacob,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  researches  of 
Storch,  says  that  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  effect  on  price 
was  as  three  to  one.7  Storch  supposes8  that  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  reacned  its  lowest  point 
between  1650  and  1700.  See  also9  Storch’s  estimate  of  the 
production  and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  since  the 
discovery  of  America,  where  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  followed 
Humboldt.  See  also  10  an  estimate  of  the  circulating  capital  of 
Europe.  In  valuing  Roman  money,  Storch  follows  Gamier,11  and 
he  evidently  thinks  the  price  of  com  is  a decisive  evidence  of 
the  value  of  money,  a mistake  into  which  he  fell  in  common 
with  all  the  earlier  political  economists.1*  He  says  13  that  just 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  proportionate  value  of  gold 
to  silver  was  as  one  to  ten,  or  one  to  twelve.  And  he  adds  14 
that  until  1545  Europe  received  more  gold  than  silver.  He 
says 15  that  Denmark  and  France  are  the  only  two  countries 
which  do  not  add  some  seignorage,  besides  reimbursing  them- 
selves for  the  cost  of  coining.  In  September  1553,  44  7,000  livres 
sterlings”  were  44  21,000  or  22,000  escuz  sol;”16  and  a few 
months  later,  Noailles  writes  from  London,  44  20,000  livres  de 

1 Forbes’s  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

2 History  of  Cheshire,  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.  1 Annals,  p.  321. 

4 Harl.  MSS.  2111.  98. 

* Economic  Politique,  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  ii.  pp.  199,  200. 

* Ibid,  tome  iii.  p.  60.  1 History  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

* Economie  Politique,  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  iii.  p.  64. 

* Ibid,  tome  vi.  pp.  57-70,  note  x.  ,0  Ibid.  pp.  76-83,  note  xii. 

11  Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  288.  12  Ibid,  tome  iii.  pp.  60,  64. 

»*  Ibid.  p.  66.  14  Ibid.  p.  67. 

,s  Ibid.  p.  93. 

“ Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1762,  tome  ii.  p.  137. 
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ceste  monnoye  est  de  la  notre  environ  65,000  escus  sol ; ” 1 and 
again,3  “ 12,000  livres  esterlins  sont  environ  40,000  escus  sol.” 
The  Venetian  ambassador  in  1557  says  that  there  were  “ many  of 
the  staplers — those  to  whom  the  exportation  of  wool  is  committed 
— possessed  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  sterling ; all  or  the  greater 
part  is  ready.”  3 In  1585,  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  brought  into 
the  Tower  23,411  lbs.  in  weight  of  silver,  and  101  lbs.  of  gold.4 
In  1571,  7,000  crowns  Flemish  were  equal  to  2,000/.  sterling.8 
In  1572,  u ryalls  ” were  worth  6(Z.  each.6  In  1572,  florins  were 
worth  three  shillings  and  fourpence.7  In  1573,  the  price  of  silver 
in  England  was  4/.  Os.  IO^cZ.  an  ounce.8  In  1583,  seven  French 
“ souse  ” were  two  groats  English.9  In  1569,  60,000/.  sterling 
were  200,000  u escuz.”  10  It  is  evident  that  one  “ livre  ” sterling 
was  equal  to  3£  crowns.11 

In  1571,  2,000  marks  were  equal  to  4,000  crowns.13  In  1575, 
10/.  sterling  were  u cent,  livres  tournoys.”  13  In  September  1574, 
Fenelon  writes  that  some  Germans,  Dutch,  and  French  in  England 
had  forged  1,000,000  crowns  of  the  coin  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Flanders,  and  that  they  had  done  this  with  the  secret  permission 
of  some  of  Elizabeth’s  Council.14  These  forgeries  were  so  admirably 
executed  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  originals,18 
and  when  some  of  the  coiners  were  arrested,  Elizabeth’s  Council 
had  them  discharged.16  In  the  Egerton  Papers,17  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  money  coined  between  1586  and  1590.  See  18 
Collier’s  assertion  that,  in  1602,  “ money  was  of  about  five  times 
the  value  it  bears  at  present.”  Monteil,  on  no  good  authority, 
says  19  that  the  specie  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  ten 
millions,  at  six  livres  the  silver  mark.  And  he  adds 30  that  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  500,000,000.  On  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  Europe  has  received  from  America,  see 
an  essay  by  Danson  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  11-44.  On  the  value  of  silver  since  1350,  see  Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Nations,  pp.  75-88. 

1 Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1762,  tome  ili.  p.  120. 

* Ibid.  p.  205. 

* Michele's  Report  in  Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

4 See  Murdin’s  State  Papers,  pp.  539,  540.  5 Ibid.  p.  189. 

* Ibid.  p.  217.  * Ibid.  p.  241. 

* Ibid.  p.  244.  * Ibid.  p.  388. 

10  Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  ii.  p.  141. 

" Fenelon,  tome  ii.  pp.  361,  371  ; tome  iii.  pp.  112,  271 ; tome  v.  p.  313;  tome  vi. 
pp.  449,  456,  497.  ,J  Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  216. 

11  Ibid,  tome  vi.  p.  490,  and  see  p.  540.  14  Ibid.  pp.  241,  242. 

u Ibid.  p.  260.  ,a  Ibid.  pp.  245,  246. 

,T  Pp.  182-185,  Camden  Society.  ^ 11  Ibid.  p.  347. 

19  Histoire  des  Fran<;aia  des  Divers  Etats,  tomo  ii.  p.  256. 

10  Ibid,  tome  vii.  p.  163. 
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Elizabeth,  at  her  accession,  finding  all  the  old  nobility  Catholics, 
was  obliged  to  seek  her  ministers  among  men  of  a lower  rank. 
This  paved  the  way  for  the  decline  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
wretched  insurrection  of  1569  naturally  induced  the  queen  to 
throw  all  her  weight  into  the  scale  opposed  to  those  haughty 
nobles  who  had  dared  to  dictate  to  her.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  a Protestant.  Elizabeth  put  Essex  to  death.  Leicester 
sprung  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  His  grandfather  was 
Dudley,  the  wretched  and  base-born  confidant  of  Henry  VII.  (?) 

• ••••*• 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which  knit  together  the 
English  aristocracy,  and  gave  them  the  character  of  a caste.  I 
allude  to  the  universal  custom  of  younger  brothers  of  rank  going 
to  serve  as  pages  in  families  of  the  nobility.  This  multiplied 
their  points  of  contact,  and  made  them  more  personally  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
See  a remarkable  conversation  in  The  New  Inn,  acted  in  1629.1 

Dr.  Paris,  whose  prejudices,  if  he  has  any,  are  certainly  not 
democratic,  says : “ In  England,  we  may  in  vain  search  amongst 
the  aristocracy  for  one  who  feels  a dignified  respect  for  the 
sciences.” 2 And  a century  has  just  elapsed  since  Dr.  Shebbeare 
wrote  : “No  man  of  letters  is  acceptable  to  the  great ; they  look 
on  him  as  a kind  of  satire  on  their  actions,  and  feeling  within 
their  own  vacuity,  are  by  no  means  pleased  with  beholding  in 
another  what  they  want  themselves.” 3 

Dekker 4 says : “ You  mistake  if  you  imagine  that  Pluto’s 
porter  is  like  one  of  those  big  fellows  that  stand  like  giants  at 
lords’  gates,  having  bellies  buinbailed  with  ale,  in  lamb’s  wool, 
and  with  sacks,  and  cheeks  strutting  out  like  two  footballs,  being 
blown  up  with  powder  beef  and  brewis.” 

As  the  monarchical  power  declined,  the  aristocratic  power  rose, 
and  the  Church  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  it  down.  It  re- 
mained for  Elizabeth  to  destroy  their  moral  power.  Though 
other  great  sovereigns  had  diminished  their  wealth  and  abridged 
their  privileges,  Elizabeth  was  the  first  who  systematically  ex- 
cluded them  from  her  counsels.  Mr.  Hallam 5 says  that  the 

1 Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  v.  pp.  332,  333. 

5 Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

1 Angeloni’s  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  8vo,  1755,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

4 Knights  Conjuring,  1607,  p.  45,  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  v. 

* Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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Haynes’  and  Murdin’s  State  Papers  show  that  in  1569  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  actually  invited  Alva  to  invade  England,  and  that  it 
is  probable  from  p.  10  of  Murdin  that  Norfolk,  on  this  occasion, 
pretended  to  be  a Catholic.  In  1557,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
says  that  the  English  nobility  “ all  live  in  the  country,  remote 
from  the  city.” 1 He  adds  that  all  the  nobility  kept  stores 
of  arms  for  their  retainers,  and  that  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful could  bring  thousands  of  men  into  the  field.  Aristocracy 
fell  with  chivalry.  Frederick  Schlegel  says:  “The  heroic  spirit 
of  chivalry  and  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  middle  age 
were  long  paramount  in  England ; and  hence  in  the  poetry  of  no 
country,  if  we  except  the  Spanish,  is  that  spirit  so  conspicuous.”2 
Northumberland  was  incited  to  the  rebellion  of  1569  by  the  queen 
having  granted  away  a copper-mine  found  on  his  estate.3  In  1572 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  executed,  and  soon  afterwards  his  eldest 
son,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  arrested,  and  in  1595  died  in  con- 
finement. The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  in  1585  executed.4  Forman  speaks  twice  of  “ the 
Duke  of  Arligrove  ” ; who  was  he  ? 5 Lord  Brougham  has  pointed 
out  how  it  is  that  as  the  monarchy  declines,  the  aristocracy  rises 
in  power.6  Lord  Brougham,  after  giving  a striking  description 
of  the  savages  who  devastated  Europe,  says,7  “ The  present  distri- 
bution of  rank  and  power  and  influence  in  Europe  may  be  mainly 
traced  to  the  character  and  habits  of  those  savage  tribes.” 
Brougham  says,8  “ The  first  patent  of  peerage  was  granted  in 
Kichard  the  Second’s  reign,  in  the  year  1387.”  This  was,  I sup- 
pose, a blow  to  the  aristocracy.  At  vol.  i.  pp.  344-354,  Brougham 
has  estimated  with  considerable  ability  the  tendencies  of  an  here- 
ditary aristocracy.  And  he  adds 9 that  as  the  people  rise  in  im- 
portance, the  prince  finds  it  necessary  to  court  the  nobility. 
Lord  Brougham  says : 10  “ The  period  in  a nation’s  progress  at 
which  the  aristocratic  power  is  naturally  established,  must  always 
be  while  the  body  of  the  people  are  in  a low  state  of  refinement.” 
Henry  I.  “ employed  all  the  energies  of  the  law  and  the  services 
of  corrupt  judges  to  entrap  and  convict  great  landowners,  whose 
forfeited  estates  on  their  attainder  he  bestowed  on  men  of  the 
basest  and  most  abandoned  lives.”  11  He  adds : 12  “ The  power  of 


1 Michele’s  Report  in  Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  2nd  sories,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220-222. 

* Philosophy  of  History,  Lond.  1846,  p.  430. 

* Soames’s  Elizabethan  Religious  History,  p.  113.  * Ibid.  pp.  346,  347. 

* Autobiography  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  from  1552  to  1602,  edit.  Halliwell,  1849, 

4to,  p.  14.  • Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

T Ibid.  p.  306.  • Ibid.  p.  316. 

* Ibid.  p.  354.  ,#  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

» Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  217.  » Ibid.  p.  232. 
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the  barons  and  of  all  landed  proprietors  was  exceedingly  increased 
by  the  famous  statute  De  Donis,  which  allowed  them  to  entail 
their  real  property,  and  thus  to  sustain  the  landed  aristocracy .” 
During  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses,  the  old  nobility  was  almost  extin- 
guished, and  a further  increase  was  given  to  the  royal  power  by 
the  state  of  its  finances.  Almost  all  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Crown  had  been  the  result  of  its  pecuniary  difficulties ; but 
Henry  VII.  was  not  thus  embarrassed,  for  he  was  avaricious,  and 
“was  the  first  king  since  Henry  III.  who  ever  lived  within  his 
income.” 1 

Mr.  Alison  seems  to  think  it  of  Divine  origin,  for  he  gravely 
says  of  the  “ gradation  of  ranks  ” that  “ it  may  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  it  is  intended  to  answer  some  important  purpose  in 
the  economy  of  nature  ” ; a and  yet  this  same  celebrated  Tory 
writer  confesses  the  low  tastes  of  many  of  our  aristocracy  ; 3 but 
he  takes  for  granted 4 that  it  is  the  “ hereditary  aristocracy  which 
forms  the  great  political  distinction  between  the  eastern  dynasties 
and  the  European  monarchies,”  and  hence  he  infers 5 the  neces- 
sity of  primogeniture  ; but  he  opposes  entails.6 

Schiller  ascribes  to  Charles  V.  the  policy  of  impoverishing  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Low  Countries  by  sending  them  on  expensive 
embassies  : “ Unter  dem  scheinbaren  Vorwande  von  Ehrenbezeu- 
gungen.”7  In  1585,  Leicester  was  charged  with  improperly  as- 
suming the  title  of  “excellency,”  but  to  this  he  replied  that 
strangers  had  always  so  called  him  ever  since  he  had  been  made 
an  earl.8  In  1500,  an  intelligent  observer  remarked  of  the 
English  that  “ every  one,  however  rich  he  may  be,  sends  away  his 
children  into  the  houses  of  others,  whilst  he  in  return  receives 
those  of  strangers  into  his  own.” 9 Ranke  seems  to  say  that  in  Italy, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  aristocratic  spirit  was  stronger  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.10  See  also  11  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  rise  of  the  aristocratic  principle  in  Italy  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  shown  by  the  general  introduction  of  titles,  &c.  In 
1669,  Pepys  met  “ a country  gentleman,”  who  spoke  “about  the 
decay  of  gentlemen’s  families  in  the  country,  telling  us  that  the 
old  rule  was,  that  a family  might  remain  fifty  miles  from  London 
one  hundred  years,  one  hundred  miles  from  London  two  hundred 

1 Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 

2 Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

• Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  * Ibid.  p.  50. 

• Ibid.  pp.  50,  51.  • Ibid.  pp.  57,  58. 

7 Abfall  dor  Niederlande  in  Schiller’s  Werke,  Band  viii.  Seite  66,  Stuttgart,  1838. 

• See  Leycester  Correspondence,  p.  94. 

• Italian  Relation  of  England,  Camden  Soc.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  25. 

10  Die  Iidmischen  Piipste,  Berlin,  1838,  Baud  i.  Seite  394.  11  Ibid.  p.  489. 
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years,  and  so  farther  or  nearer  London  more  or  less  years.  He 
also  told  us  that  he  hath  heard  his  father  say,  that  in  his  time  it 
was  so  rare  for  a country  gentleman  to  come  to  London,  that 
when  he  did  come,  he  used  to  make  his  will  before  he  set  out.”  1 
The  porter’s  lodge  was  used  in  1669  for  whipping.2 

Weld 3 says  that  two  of  the  secretaries  of  state  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  “had 
both  been  tutors.” 

Combe4  says  that  the  sons  of  young  parents  are  generally 
born  with  feeble  brains ; and  the  eldest  son  of  a noble  family  has 
generally  less  intellect  than  his  brothers.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
argument  against  primogeniture.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that 
the  aristocracy,  though,  like  every  other  class,  improving,  have 
not  maintained  their  relative  superiority  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Adam  Smith  defended  aristocracy  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  necessary  for  men  to  be  led  by  external  marks  ; but  now  the 
progress  of  education  enables  men  to  perceive  internal  merit.5 
In  1695,  Evelyn6  says:  “ Never  were  so  many  private  bills  for 
unsettling  estates,  showing  the  wonderful  prodigality  and  decay 
of  families.” 

Alison 7 says  that  a great  misfortune  in  France  was  the  title 
going  to  all  the  children,  which  prevented  a fusion  between  the 
nobles  and  people. 

Sir  William  Temple,8  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  says,  “ I think  I remember  within  less  than  fifty 
years  the  first  noble  families  that  married  into  the  city  for  down- 
right money.”  The  spirit  of  their  miserable  etiquette  has  reached 
its  height  in  China.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
aristocratic  power  began  to  revive  in  Home,  the  custom  was  intro- 
duced of  a person  stopping  his  carriage  on  meeting  one  of  superior 
rank.9  In  Sweden,  there  is  a great  passion  for  titles  and  personal 
decorations  among  the  middle  classes  ; and  this  has  lowered  their 
moral  standard.10  Tocqueville11  says  that  no  nation  ever  created 
within  itself  an  aristocracy ; but  that  all  aristocracies  are  the 
result  of  conquest.  The  power  of  the  French  nobles  was  so  great 
that  Richelieu  was  accused  of  a “ monstrous  abuse  of  authority  ” 
in  declaring  war  against  their  consent.12 

1 Pepys’s  Diary,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  iv.  pp.  319,  320.  1 Ibid.  p.  328. 

• History  of  the  Royal  Society,  8vo,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

4 Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  8vo,  1840,  p.  115.  4 Ibid.  p.  379. 

• Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  341.  1 History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

• Works,  8vo,  1814,  vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

• Rauke,  Die  Romischon  Papste,  Band  iii.  Seiten  63,  64. 

See  Laing's  Sweden,  pp.  64,  65,  117-121. 

11  Democratic  en  Am£rique,  tomo  iii.  p.  260.  < 

11  St.  Aulaire,  llistoire  de  la  Fronde,  tome  i.  p.  10. 
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Aristocracy,  I think,  passes  through  the  different  stages  of 
strength , age , birth , wealth , and  intellect.  Of  strength,  when 
men  have  no  knowledge ; of  age,  when,  there  being  no  science, 
all  knowledge  is  empirical , and  experience  everything ; of  birth, 
when  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  conquest  raise  a few  families 
above  the  others. 

There  are  hardly  any  really  old  aristocratic  families  in 
Europe.1 

It  has  been  shown  from  decisive  evidence  that  the  shortest- 
lived  classes  are  kings,  then  nobles,  then  “ gentry,”  then  “ pro- 
fessional persons  ” — particularly  “ clergy  ” ; while  the  longest  lives 
of  all  are  agriculturists.2  The  marriages  of  the  aristocracy  are 
very  unfruitful.*  The  North  American  Indians  have  a remarkable 
respect  for  old  people.4  As  the  division  of  labour  arose,  there 
sprung  up  professions,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  they  "were  not 
hereditary,  and  that  men  are  not  bora  great  lawyers  or  good 
physicians.  In  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  134, 
it  is  said  of  the  Estonians,  that  they  pay  attention  solely  to  birth , 
and  “ that  none  of  that  undue  preference  is  given  to  wealth,  as  in 
countries  more  advanced,”  ii.  p.  134  ; and  at  p.  139  the  authoress 
says : “ In  Russia,  no  one  may  advance  in  the  military  service,  in 
Estonia,  no  one  may  purchase  an  estate,  and  in  Weimar,  no  one 
may  enter  the  theatre  by  a particular  door,  who  has  not  a de 
prefixed  to  his  name.”  Forbes  says:5  “I  can  with  pleasure  and 
with  truth  record  that  the  generality  of  Indians,  of  whatever 
religious  profession,  whether  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  or  Parsees, 
pay  a great  respect  and  deference  to  age  ; the  hoary  head  is  by 
them  considered  a ‘ crown  of  glory.’  ” “ Marriages  under  the  age 

of  twenty  ” have  bad  physical  results.6  Intermarriage  between 
relatives  causes  congenital  deafness.7 

In  the  agreement  between  the  Scotch  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
in  1559,  the  duke  has  himself  entitled  “the  noble  and  mighty 
prince , Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk.” 8 The  duke  of  Norfolk  before 
his  arrest  assumed  a high  and  almost  independent  [style].  See 
his  Letters  in  Haynes’s  State  Papers,  pp.  299,  442.  In  January 
1562,  the  queen’s  treatment  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Hertford 

1 Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  463. 

3 Ibid.  vol.  viii.  pp.  73,  74,  76,  77,  306;  vol.  ix.  pp.  41-43,  45,  47,  49;  vol.  x. 
p.  65  ; vol.  xiii.  pp.  313,  314,  316,  320 ; vol.  xiv.  p.  296. 

• Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  p.  79. 

4 See  Buchanan’s  North  American  Indians,  8vo.  1824,  pp.  71,  72. 

6 Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

• Transactions  of  Association  for  Social  Science,  1859,  pp.  506,  507. 

7 Ibid.  pp.  544,  545. 

• Haynes’s  State  Papers,  p.  253. 
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seems  to  have  caused  great  discontent  in  London.1 *  In  1570,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  in  debt.* 

Elizabeth,  immediately  after  her  accession,  appointed  eight 
new  councillors,  of  whom  two  only  were  men  of  rank,  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford ; the  others  were  Sir 
Thomas  Parry,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Sir  Francis 
Knolles,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  Sir  W.  Cecil.  In  1561,  8he 
threw  the  earl  of  Hertford  into  the  Tower  because  he  married 
without  her  consent.  Another  means  by  which  the  queen  weak- 
ened the  aristocracy  was  by  her  expensive  visits.  Hume  3 quotes 
Life  of  Burghley,  published  by  Collins,  p.  40,  to  the  effect  that 
each  visit  she  made  to  Burghley  “ cost  him  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds.” 

Mary’s  desire,  to  gratify  the  nobility  was  so  great  that  it  even 
conquered  her  superstition,  and  induced  her  to  consent  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  possession  of  the  church  property 
they  had  acquired  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  That  this 
was  her  reason  we  know  from  Ambassades  de  Noailles,  iv.  36. 

In  September,  1571,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower  “ without  any  trouble  save  a number  of  idle  rascal  people, 
women,  men,  boys,  and  girls,  running  about  him,  as  the  manner  is, 
gazing  at  him”  ;4  but  what  I suppose  was  his  first  arrest  in  1569 
very  much  displeased  the  Londoners  ; 5 and  in  1571,  he  writes 6 that 
even  the  Londoners,  though  they  disliked  him , ran  from  all  parts 
to  salute  him  as  he  was  going  to  the  Tower,  and  censured  govern- 
ment for  arresting  him.  The  consequence  was  that  the  greatest 
precautions  were  used  in  the  capital  by  reinforcing  the  watch, 
&c.7  In  January,  1572,  the  French  ambassador  writes  from 
London  to  his  court  that  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  tried,  the 
guards  were  doubled  at  the  palace,  the  streets  lined  with  troops, 
and  the  prisoner  himself  taken  to  Westminster  by  water  on  ac- 
count of  “ grande  crainte  de  sedition  par  la  ville.” 8 

The  queen  several  times  countermanded  the  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.9  This  was  perhaps  from  a fear  of  a rising 
among  his  dependents. 

In  1585,  Morgan  writes  to  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  effect  that 
the  great  families  in  the  north  of  England  had  received  “ a great 
check  ” by  the  appointment  of  Sir  A.  Paulet  as  her  keeper.10 

The  aristocracy,  by  the  coolness  of  Elizabeth,  were  driven  back 


1 Haynes's  Stato  Papers,  p.  396. 

* Appendix  to  Elizabeth,  No.  III. 

* Correspondance  de  Fenelon,  tome  ii.  p.  278. 

T Ibid.  p.  262. 

* See  Murdin’s  State  Papers,  p.  177. 


* Ibid.  p.  597. 

* Murdin,  p.  149. 

8 Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  235. 

* Ibid.  p.  346. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  445, 
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to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  which,  in  the  hope  of  securing  her 
favour,  some  of  them  had  quitted.  In  March,  1586,  Morgan 
writes  to  Mary  of  Scotland : “ The  earl  of  Arundel  is  now  a 
sound  Catholic,  and  his  affliction  which  followed  in  short  time 
after  his  reconciliation  to  the  Catholic  church  had  without  doubt 
done  him  infinite  good.”  1 

In  1588,  a colonel  in  the  army,  if  “ a nobleman,”  received  20s. 
a day ; if  he  were  only  “ a knight,  or  nobleman’s  son,”  he  re- 
ceived 1 3s.  4<i.* 

In  1548,  Sharington  said  that  the  admiral  (brother  to  the  Pro- 
tector) had  stated  that  “ he  could  make  or  bring  of  those  which 
be  within  his  rules,  and  of  his  own  tenants  and  servants,  if  he 
should  be  commanded  to  serve,  ten  thousand  men.”  5 This  must 
be  an  exaggeration.  In  a list  of  instructions  drawn  up  just  after 
the  accession  of  Mary,  we  find : “ To  remember  the  lords  at 
London,  to  send  away  the  greater  part  of  their  train.” 4 

In  January,  1575,  the  French  ambassador  writes  to  his  court 
that  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  very  much  suspected  by  Elizabeth.5 

Mary,  unlike  Elizabeth,  discouraged  the  aristocracy  from 
coming  to  London.  This  part  of  her  policy  is  noticed  by  the 
French  ambassador.6  She  even,  on  the  apprehension  of  an  insur- 
rection ordered  them  to  assemble  their  retainers  in  the  country.7 

Mary  courted  the  aristocracy  in  order  to  induce  them  to  con- 
sent to  her  marriage  with  Philip.  This  is  noticed  as  her  object 
in  Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1762,  tome  ii.  p.  272.  See 
also  p.  287,  and  tome  iii.  p.  147. 

Even  before  the  rebellion  of  1659  broke  out,  the  Catholic 
nobility  assured  the  French  ambassador  of  their  favourable  in- 
clination towards  Fiance.8  This  is  the  more  observable,  because 
at  this  juncture  the  French  cabinet  assumed  a very  hostile  atti- 
tude, and  made  Elizabeth  apprehensive  of  a combination  of 
France  and  Spain  against  her.9  The  French  government  had 
just  gained  a victory  over  the  Huguenots.  This  encouraged  the 
English  Catholics  to  persevere.  A month  before  the  northern 
rebellion  broke  out,  the  French  ambassador  at  London  writes  to 
his  court : “ Les  protestans  de  ce  royaulme  ont  faict  tenir  quelques 
jours  la  nouvelle  de  vostre  victoire  si  secrecte,  ou  bien  l’ont  faict e 
aller  si  deguysee,  que  n’en  poulvant  les  Catholiques  avoir  quasi 

1 Murdin’s  State  Papers,  p.  489.  * Ibid.  p.  615. 

* Haynes's  State  Papers,  p.  106.  * Ibid.  p.  192. 

* See  Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  F^nelon,  tome  vi.  p.  361. 

* See  Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1763,  tomo  ii.  p.  110;  tome  iii.  p.  30. 

* Ibid,  tome  v.  p.  321. 

1 Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  F&ielon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  i.  pp.  231,  333. 

* Ibid.  pp.  117,  118,  209,  217. 
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aulcune  notice,  ilz  ont  envoys  devers  moi  bien  fort  secrectement, 
mais  non  sans  ardeur  et  affection,  pour  sfavoir  ce  qui  en  estoit.”  1 
The  whole  of  Fenelon’s  sixty-eighth  dispatch  affords  too  many 
proofs  of  the  unpatriotic  feelings  of  the  English  Catholics.2  But 
the  reader  must  not  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  ascribing  this  to 
their  religion.  If  the  Catholics  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
government,  the  Protestants  would  have  acted  the  same  disgrace- 
ful part. 

In  1536,  when  Henry  VIII.  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  power, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
northern  borders  of  England  should  be  governed  by  u some  man 
of  great  nobility  ” ; and  his  council  not  only  confirmed  this,  but 
added  that  “ his  majesty  could  not  be  served  upon  his  marches 
but  by  noblemen.” 3 

While  matters  were  thus  tending  to  the  consolidation  of  a 
system  (Primogeniture)  which,  if  it  had  been  fully  established, 
would  have  thrown  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a few7  families, 
and  converted  England  into  an  oligarchy,  there  was  fortunately 
an  influence  at  work  which  saved  the  nation.  This  was  the 
clerical  power.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a system  was  entirely 
opposed  to  its  genius.  The  Catholics,  with  a wisdom  which  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire,  had  at  an  early  period  established  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  This,  indeed,  was  consistent  with  the 
whole  course  of  their  policy.  The  church,  being  essentially  a 
moral  power,  could  only  hope  to  maintain  itself  by  precluding 
the  possibility  of  its  functions  becoming  hereditary,  which,  by 
making  their  exercise  the  result  of  the  accident  of  birth,  wrould 
have  degraded  the  hierarchy  to  the  level  of  that  stupid  aristocracy 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  It  was  therefore  with  great  alarm 
that  the  ecclesiastical  power  now  saw  the  rise  of  a principle  so 
antagonistic  to  their  own  policy. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  had  been  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  ; but  he,  in  1564,  was  confined  to  his 
own  house.4  In  1569,  there  was  a quarrel  between  Cecil  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.5 

The  aristocracy,  repressed  by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
rose  in  arms  against  Edward  VI.  and  his  uncle.  In  October,  1 549, 
Lord  Russell  and  Sir  William  Herbert  write  to  the  Protector 


1 Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  Finelon,  tome  ii.  p.  296. 

* See  also  for  further  evidence  ibid,  tome  iii.  pp.  18,  76. 

* See  the  two  very  curious  letters  in  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  39-43. 

4 See  Wright’s  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

* See  Lodge’s  Hlustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  475-477. 
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Somerset  respecting  u the  civil  dissension  which  has  happened 
between  your  grace  and  the  nobility.”  1 

In  1553-54,  Renard,  in  a letter  to  Charles  V.,  speaking  of  the 
English,  mentions  “ the  intestine  hatred  between  the  nobility  and 
the  people.”  2 


LAWS  OF  PRIMOGENITURE. 

Among  the  various  circumstances  by  which  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors had  endeavoured  to  secure  their  power,  and  perpetuate  it 
in  their  own  families,  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  oc- 
cupy a conspicuous  place.  The  economical  evil  of  these  laws  will 
be  hereafter  considered ; at  present,  I shall  merely  give  a view  of 
their  history,  and  particularly  of  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  evade  their  operation. 

When  the  whole  fabric  of  European  society  was  broken  up  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire,  there  was  introduced  into 
Europe  a system  which  was  regardless,  and  indeed  ignorant,  of 
the  refined  wisdom  of  the  civil  code,  and  was  only  adapted  to  the 
barbarians  who  enacted  it.  In  such  a state  of  society  as  then 
existed,  money  being  almost  unknown,  and  trade,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  being  entirely  unknown,  land  was  not  merely  the 
sole  wealth,  but  it  was  the  sole  source  of  power,  and  even  of  secu- 
rity. Those  who  found  themselves  possessed  of  it  immediately  (?) 
endeavoured  to  strike  out  some  mode  by  which  at  their  death  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  retained  intact.  Hence  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. And  as  it  was  found  advisable  to  check  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  heir,  a contrivance  was  hit  upon  to  prevent  him  from 
alienating  the  estate  which  had  descended  to  him.  This  contri- 
vance was  the  law  of  entail.  How  much  of  these  laws  was  known 
to  our  Saxon  ancestors  it  is  difficult  from  the  fewness  of  existing 
documents  satisfactorily  to  determine  ; but  it  is  certain  that  the 
statute  known  as  De  Don  is  was  the  first  formal  recognition  of 
them  in  England. 

See  Blackstone,  8vo,  1809,  ii.  .116-119.  He  says  that  the 
statute  De  Donis,  though  an  admitted  nuisance,  was  allowed  to  be 
unchecked  nearly  200  years  till  12  Edw.  IV.,  when  it  was  first 
determined  by  the  court  in  Taltarune’s  case  “ that  a common  re- 
covery suffered  by  tenant  in  tail  should  be  an  effectual  destruc- 
tion thereof.  Year  Book,  12  Edw.  IV.  14,  19.”  The  next  step 
was  the  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  36,  “ which  declares  a fine  duly  levied 

1 Tytler’9  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  * Ibid.  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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by  tenant  in  tail  to  be  a complete  bar  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and 
all  other  persons  claiming  under  such  entail.” 

In  England,  the  declining  power  of  the  sovereign  enabled  the 
aristocracy  to  introduce  primogeniture.  By  the  Laws  of  Henry  I. 
the  eldest  son  had  only  the  best  of  his  father’s  feuds  ; 1 and  even 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Glanville  says  that  “ soccage  estates  fre- 
quently descended  to  all  the  sons  equally ; ” but,  under  Henry  III., 

“ we  find  by  Bracton  that  soccage  land,  in  imitation  of  land  in 
chivalry,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into  the  right  of  succession  by 
primogeniture.”  2 But  see  vol.  ii..  pp.  287-290,  where  it  is  said 
that  before  a law  of  Henry  I.,  no  man  could  sell  lands  he  had 
himself  purchased  ; and  even  by  that  law  he  could  not  alienate 
those  that  had  descended  to  him.  But  by  Quia  Emptores , 18 
Edw.  I.,  “ all  persons,  except  the  king’s  tenant  in  capite,  were 
allowed  to  alienate  all  or  any  part  of  their  lands  ; and  by  1 Edw. 
III.  even  these  tenants  could  aliene  by  paying  a fine  to  the 
king.” 

As  to  the  Statute  of  Fines — 4 Hen.  VII. — about  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  it  is  merely  a copy  from  a statute  of  Richard  III. 
So  much  for  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  t See  Hallam’s  Const.  His- 
tory, 1842,  i.  11.  Mr.  Hallam  adds,  pp.  12,  13  (on  the  authority 
of  Reeves’  English  Law,  iv.  133),  that  the  object  of  this  statute 
was  not  to  give  tenant-in-tail  a greater  power  over  his  estate,  but 
rather  to  check  suits  for  the  recovery  of  Lands  by  establishing  a 
short  term  of  prescription.  Indeed,  “in  2 Henry  VII.  the  judges** 
held  that  the  donors  of  an  estate  tail  might  restrain  the  tenant 
from  suffering  a recovery.” 

The  mischiefs  of  such  a law  were  not  likely  to  be  generally 
perceived  ; but,  when  men  began  to  inquire  as  well  as  to  observe, 
means  were  adopted  to  evade  it.  These  means  were  taken  from 
the  civil  law.  Fines  and  recoveries.  The  operation  of  fines  had 
gradually  become  very  cumbersome  and  expensive.  The  procla- 
mations upon  them  are  so  numerous  that  no  less  than  sixteen 
days  in  every  term  were  occupied  in  making  them ; 3 but  the 
31  Eliz.  c.  2 ordered  that  the  fines  should  only  be  proclaimed 
four  times.4  In  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  laws  which  Cranmer 
drew  up  in  1552,  a father  is  not  allowed  to  disinherit  his  son 
unless  he  has  received  some  serious  injury  from  him.5 

“ Before  the  Conquest,  lands  in  England  passed  by  will,  that 
having  been  the  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  as  of  the 

1 Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  * Ibid.  pp.  215,  216. 

3 This  is  stated  in  31  Eliz.  c.  2,  in  Reeves’  English  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  94.  4 Ibid. 

3 Soames'  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  "18, 
719. 
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Komans,  though  not  of  the  Germans.”  1 He  adds,2 *  “ the  custom 
of  gavelkind  existed  in  Ireland  till  it  was  put  down  by  a decision 
of  the  judges,  3 Jac.  I. ; and  in  North  Wales  till  the  Stat.  34 
Hen.  VIII.”  On  the  mischievous  effect  of  primogeniture,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  320.  At  <vol.  i.  p.  360,  Brougham  ascriltes  its  origin  to 
44  the  influence  of  the  monarchical  principle,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  aristocracy.”  He  adds*  that  entails  were  introduced 
under  the  empire,  but  “Justinian  confined  them  early  in  the 
sixth  century  to  four  descents.”  In  England  44  the  law  of  entail 
dates  from  1285  ;”  and  the  introduction  of  entails  seems  to  have 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  alienation. 

Examine  the  History  of  Borough  English.  Montesquieu  says 4 * * 
that  in  Tartary,  in  Brittany,  and  the  Duchy  of  Kohan,  the 
youngest  son  inherited  ; and  that  this  is  a law  incidental  to  the 
pastoral -state  •;  for  the  elders  had  already  left  their  father  and 
taken  cattle  with  them,  the  youngest  son  only  remaining  at  home. 
In  1721,  Montesquieu  enters  his  protest  against 44  Pinjuste  droit 
d’ainesse.”  * In  France  the  division  of  lands,  so  far  from  in- 
creasing-, has  actually  diminished  relatively  to  the  population.* 

It  was  to  improve  the  security  of  these  important  portions  of 
the  law  that  Elizabeth  now  directed  her  attention.  In  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  reign  a law  was  passed  ordering  that  no  recovery 
nor  fine  should  be  reversed  on  account  of  any  rasure,  or  incon- 
gruous Latin,  or  indeed  for  any  want  of  form  or  words.  It  was 
• also  ordered  that  every  writ  upon  which  common  recoveries  should 
be  suffered  might  at  the  desire  of  any  person  be  enrolled  in 
Parliament,  and  kept  in  an  office  called  the  Office  of  Inrolment.7 

The  judges,  mostly  consisting  of  men  who  had  an  interest  in 
depressing  the  aristocracy  (?),  vigorously  seconded  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth,  and  baffled  all  the  attempts  made  by  the  great  landed 
proprietors  to  break  dowm  the  principles  which  had  been  esta- 
blished. 

In  the  same  way  when  attempts  were  made  to  limit  estates  by 
a proviso  in  a deed,  the  courts  again  interposed,  and  refused  to 
allow  the  limitation.  In  42  Elizabeth  it  wns  decided  in  Corbet’s 
case  that  44  a proviso  to  cease  an  estate  tail,  as  if  the  tenant-in- 
tail were  dead,  was  repugnant,  impossible,  and  against  law ; for 
the  death  of  tenant-in-tail  was  no  censer,  but  only  his  death  with- 

1 Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

* Ibid.  p.  286.  * Ibid.  p.  361. 

4 Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xviii.  chap.  21,  (Euvres,  Paris,  1835,  p.  331. 

4 Lcttres  Persanes,  No.  cxx.  (Euvres  de  Montesqaiou,  p.  81. 

* Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  voL  vi.  pp.  192,  1.93,  196. 

1 Reeves,  History  of  English  Law,  vol.  v.  pp.  62,  53. 
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out  issue.”  1 Reeves  says  that  the  object  of  the  courts  was  to  pre- 
vent perpetuities.  This  is  perhaps  the  same  case  as  that  given  by 
Dyer,  351,  and  1 Rep.  83, 2 where  it  was  decided  that,  “To  make 
an  estate  limited  to  one  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  to  cease, 
as  if  he  was  naturally  dead  on  his  attempting  any  act  by  which 
the  limitation  of  the  land  or  the  estate  in  tail  should  be  barred,  is 
not  good.”  It  was  also  determined,  I.  Vent.  21,  in  Tomlin,  in 
voce  Proviso  (but  when  ?)  that  in  the  case  of  a testator  who  de- 
vised lands  to  a man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  such  attempt 
to  cease  if  he  attempted  to  alien,  the  proviso  was  void.  But  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  provisos  were  not  illegal  in  wills.3 

The  interpretation  of  the  Statute  of  User  was  equally  unfavour- 
able to  the  landed  proprietors.  The  scholastic  refinements  on  the 
construction  of  that  statute  had  been  so  numerous  as  to  involve 
the  doctrine  of  uses  in  an  almost  endless  labyrinth  of  compli- 
cations. 

• •••*•• 

The  judges  expressed  in  the  strongest  language  their  dislike  to 
the  principle  of  perpetuity  involved  in  the  attempt  to  preserve 
contingent  uses.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  say  from  their  place  on 
the  judgment  bench,  that,  sooner  than  give  their  sanction  to  such 
perpetuities,  they  would,  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
law  of  this  case,  have  grounded  their  decision  upon  the  broad 
ground  of  public  expediency.4  Bacon  put  forth  all  his  powers  on 
this  occasion  against  the  contingent  use.5  This  was  a decision  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  Reeves  says:  “This  case  became 
afterwards  a leading  decision,  not  only  in  uses,  but  on  all  contin- 
gent limitations.”  6 

In  the  4 Hen.  VII.  it  had  been  declared  by  statute  that  a fine 
should  be  a bar  against  all  claimants,  unless  they  made  claim  by 
way  of  action  or  lawful  entry  within  five  years  ; and  in  the  32nd 
of  Henry  VIII.  this  provision  was  extended  so  as  to  bar  estates 
tail.7  The  great  landed  proprietors,  unable  to  evade  the  law,  en- 
deavoured to  lighten  its  pressure  ; and  laid  down  that  if  the  five 
years  had  commenced,  and  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor  the  right 
descended  to  the  infant,  such  infant  should,  within  five  years  after 
he  came  of  age,  be  allowed  to  claim  the  estate.8  Only  three 
years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  this  point  was  mooted  in 


1 Reeves’s  History  of  English  Law,  vol.  v.  pp.  75,  77,  78. 

1 Quoted  in  Tomlin’s  Law  Diet,  in  v.  Proviso. 

* See  Reeves,  English  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  78. 

* Seo  the  remarkable  passage  in  Reeves,  vol.  v.  pp.  167,  168.  See  also  p.  194. 

4 P.  195.  8 History  of  English  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  202. 

T Tomlin’s  Law  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  3 i.  * Reeves,  English  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  53. 
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the  great  case  of  Stowell  and  Zouch,  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
infant  should  be  barred.  This  case  was  reported  by  Plowden, 
and  a very  lucid  abstract  may  be  found  in  Reeves’  English  Law, 
v.  53-62. 

The  last  great  stronghold  of  the  defenders  of  perpetuities  was 
the  provisos  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  “ executory  devises  ” (?). 
Our  law  had  always  paid  a great  respect  to  bequests ; and  under 
their  shelter  attempts  were  made  to  secure  perpetuities.  Indeed, 
in  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  settled  in  the  Common  Pleas 
“ that  a tenant-in-tail  might  be  restrained  from  alienation  by  the 
original  donation.”  1 But  when,  twenty-four  years  later,  a similar 
case  was  brought  up  before  the  same  court,  a conference  was  held 
with  the  other  judges,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  that 
such  proviso  was  void.2  About  the  same  time,  the  same  decision 
was  given  in  a similar  case  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.3  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Brett  v.  Rigden,  which  was  a case  of  dense  of 
land  in  10  Eliz.,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a donee  in  esse  capable  to  take  the  thing  the 
moment  it  verted.4 


REMARKS  OX  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

• •••••• 

Marriages  were  made  very  early.  In  1599,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Forman  married  a girl  of  sixteen.5  In  a lawless  age,  marriages 
are  naturally  early  to  avoid  the  risks  of  abduction.  The  feudal 
system  too  encouraged  early  marriages  by  making  the  hand  of  a 
rich  ward  a property . Even  Montesquieu  6 says  : u De  tout  ceci, 
il  faut  conclure  que  l’Europe  est  encore  aujourd’hui  dans  le  cas 
d’avoir  besoin  de  lois  qui  favorisent  la  propagation  de  l’esp^ce 
humaine.”  But  while  population  was  thus  outstripping  capital 
there  grew  up  a strange  idea  that  a precisely  opposite  process  was 
going  on,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  marriages.  I 
believe  this  notion  lingered  till  the  time  of  Malthus.  Montes- 
quieu adopts  it  in  his  youthful  work,7  and  also  in  his  great  work, 
the  Esprit  de  Lois.  Montesquieu  notices  the  stimulus  given  to 
population  by  doing  away  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.8 

1 Reeves,  vol.  v.  p.  168,  who  quotes  Plowden,  p.  408. 

5 Moore,  p.  364,  in  Reeves,  English  Law,  vol.  v.  p.  171. 

* Ibid.  p.  592,  in  Reeves,  vol.  v.  p.  172. 

4 Plowden,  p.  341,  in  Reeves,  vol.  v.  pp.  73,  74. 

* Seo  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Forman,  edit.  Halliwell,  1849,  p.  30. 

8 Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xxiii.  chap.  vi.  (Euvres,  Paris,  1835,  p.  404 

1 Lett  res  Persanes,  No.  cxiii.  pp.  76,  76. 

* Ibid.  No.  cxviii.  CEuvres,  Paris,  1835,  p.  80. 
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I have  thus  stated  a few  of  the  most  obvious  circumstances 
which  paved  the  way  to  the  depression  of  the  people  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  poor.  But  there  is  yet  another  cause,  which,  though 
less  obvious,  is  more  important  than  any  I have  stated,  which  is 
in  full  operation  at  the  present  moment,  and  which,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  become  more  efficient,  is  almost  the  only  real  incon- 
venience which  man  has  sustained  in  passing  from  barbarism  to 
civilization. 

The  feelings  and  passions  of  the  mind,  which  are  so  complicated 
in  their  first  appearance,  are  still  more  complicated  in  their  ulti- 
timate  effects.  Thus,  the  advance  of  general  benevolence,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unerring  tests  of  civilization,  has  pro- 
duced one  serious  mischief, — I allude  to  the  establishment  of 
foundling  hospitals.  To  provide  for  those  who  are  left  destitute 
by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  who  are  utterly  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves,  is  a labour  so  soothing  to  our  sympathies  that  it 
may  appear  a refined  political  paradox  to  point  out  its  incon- 
veniences. And  yet  those  inconveniences  are  great  and  perma- 
nent. The  love  of  a mother  for  her  offspring  is  one  of  those 
feelings  which  not  only  ennoble  our  common  nature,  but  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  certain  protections  to  the  whole  of  an  or- 
ganised society.  The  establishment  of  foundling  hospitals,  by 
removing  the  apprehensions  of  a mother  as  to  the  fate  of  her 
child,  is  a direct  incentive  to  bastardy  and  to  concubinage.  This 
is  evident  on  a mere  view  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  supported 
by  the  most  decisive  statistical  evidence. 

M.  Quetelet  suggests  1 that  the  religious  ceremonies  performed 
in  Catholic  countries  at  the  bedside  of  a patient  may  often  accele- 
rate or  even  cause  his  death.  If  this  is  true,  the  mortality  must 
be  greater  in  Catholic  than  in  Protestant  countries. 

In  Alison’s  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  there  are  some 
singularly  superficial  remarks  upon  the  poor  laws  and  population. 
See,  for  instance,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  where  he  quite  forgets  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  inferior  soils.  He  says  2 with  truth  that  artisans 
and  men  engaged  in  commerce  must  be  fed  by  the  labours  of 
agriculturists  ; hence  he  supposes  that  the  increase  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  England  is  a proof  that  productiveness  is  gaining 
ground  upon  population ; and  he  adds 3 that  the  same  thing  is 
shown  by  the  low  interest  of  money.  He  charitably  says 4 that  the 
attacks  made  on  the  poor  laws  proceed  from  the  vexation  of  the 
selfish  at  being  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 

1 Sur  1*  Homme,  tome,  i.  p.  229.  2 Principles  of  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  59. 

* P.  63.  4 Vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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poor.  Alison,  who  has  had  good  opportunities  of  observing, 
says  that  the  poorer  the  labouring  classes  are,  the  greater  the 
number  of  their  marriages.1  Amid  all  this  nonsense,  Alison  has 
one  good  remark.  He  says  that,  while  slavery  existed,  the  land- 
lords were  obliged  to  feed  their  slaves ; but  when  that  was  done 
away  with,  it  was  necessary  for  government  to  feed  them,  hence 
poor  laws ; and,  while  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Moravia 
there  are  no  poor  laws  (because  the  poor,  being  the  property  of 
their  masters,  have  a claim  on  them),  yet  we  find  them  in  every 
civilized  country,  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Flanders,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Norway.2 


HISTORY  OF  PRICES. 

In  1569,  military  horsemen  paid  “one  penny  a meale,  and  one 
penny  night  and  day  for  haye.”3  At  pp.  333,  334,  of  Sharp's 
Memorials  of  the  Rebellion,  is  a list  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
1571  and  1572  for  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  Among  them  is, 
“ for  iij  post-horses  from  Alnwick  to  Morpeth,  3s.  4 cZ.,”  and  the 
same  from  Morpeth  to  Newcastle,  and  from  Newcastle  to  Durham. 
Mention  is  made  in  1560  of  “the  ordynarve  hordes  heare  at  vicZ. 
the  meale.” 4 This  seems  to  have  been  at  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
north  of  England ; but  Sir  C.  Sharp  does  not  say  which. 

Jacob 5 has  published  the  contract  prices  at  the  Royal  Hospital 
at  Chelsea  for  1730  to  1732,  and  1791  to  1793,  both  inclusive,  by 
which  it  appears  “ that,  in  the  sixty  years,  the  advance  on  bread, 
beef,  mutton,  cheese,  and  butter  had  been  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent. ; that  on  pease  and  oatmeal  more,  and  that  on  coals  still  more.6 

In  Woodchurch  church,  Cheshire,  there  is  “ suspended  a large 
table,  containing  a list  of  the  benefactors  to  the  parish,”  in  which 
“appears  the  name  of  James  Goodier,  of  Barnstow,  who  gave  20 
marks  in  1525  to  buy  20  yoke  of  bullocks  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  afterwards  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  cows,  to  be  hired 
out  to  the  poor  at  2s.  8 d.  per  annum.” 7 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Goodman’s  Fields  had  a farm, 
at  which  Stow,  when  a young  man,  used  to  buy  milk,  “ three  ale 
pints  for  a halfpenny  in  the  summer,  nor  less  than  one  ale  quart 

* Alison’s  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206-214. 

* Ibid.  pp.  170-176. 

* Sharp’s  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion,  8vo,  1840,  p.  24.  4 Ibid.  p.  378. 

& History  of  the  Precious  Metals,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.  • Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

1 Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire,  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
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for  a halfpenny  in  the  winter.”1  In  1533,  it  was  ordered  in 
London  that  beef  should  be  sold  for  a halfpenny,  and  mutton  for 
a halfpenny  farthing  a pound,  very  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
Stow,  who  says  that  before  that  time  the  price  of  beef  was  1 d.  for 
3 lbs. ; a fat  ox,  26s.  8 <L ; a fat  wether,  3s.  4 d. ; a fat  calf,  the 
same  ; and  a fat  lamb,  12(Z.2  In  1547,  the  price  of  Malmsey  wine 
was  one  penny  halfpenny  the  pint.3  At  the  beginning  of  tf^* 
sixteenth  century,  the  price  of  soap  varied  in  London  from  to 
ljd.  the  pound,4  In  1531,  Stow  gives^a  list  of  prices  in  London: 
a “ great  beef,”  26s.  8cZ. ; “ carcass  of  an  ox,”  24s. ; and  a “ fat 
mutton,”  2s.  KkZ. ; a “great  veal,”  4s.  Sd. ; pigeons,  KkZ.  a 
dozen.5-  The  rise  of  prices  is- noticed  in  a proclamation  by  Eliza- 
beth in  1560; 6 but  is  solely  ascribed  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  In  Stafford's  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  pub- 
lished in  1581,  the  rise  of  prices  is  frequently  mentioned.7  Of 
labourers,  we  are  told  : “ All  things  are  so  dear  that  by  their  day 
wages  they  are  not  able  to  live  ” ; 8 and 9 “ such  of  us  as  do  abide 
in  the  country  still  cannot  with  2Q0Z.  a year  keep  that  house  that 
we  might  have  done  with  200  marks  but  sixteen  yfears  past.” 
Again : “ I have  seen  a cap  for  1 3d.  as  good  as  I can  get  now  for 
2s.  6d. ; of  cloth,  ye  have  heard  how  the  price  is  risen.  Now  a 
pair  of  shoes  cost  12 <Z.,  yet  in  my  time  I have  bought  a better  for 
6cZ.  Now  I can  never  get  a horse  shooed  under  HkZ.or  12<Z., 
where  I have  also  seen  the  common  price  was  6 <Z.”  10  He  says  11 
that  within  thirty  years  the  price  of  “ the  best  pig  or  goose  that 
I could  lay  my  hand  on  ” had  risen  from.  4 d.  to  1 2d. ; that  a good 
capon,  which  could  then  have  been  purchased  for  3d.  to  4 (Z., 
had  doubled  or  trebled  in  price  ; and  that  the  same  proportional 
rise  had  taken  place  in  hens,  which  had  been  2d.  each,  and 
chickens,  which  had  been  lcZ.  each.  He  adds  12  that  a man  with 
300Z.  a year  could  scarcely  live  so  well,  as  his  father  would  have 
done  on  200Z.  a year.  Dekker  notices  the  rise  in  prices,  but 
ascribes  it  to  the  increase  of  population.13  In  Giffard's  Dialogue 
concerning  Witches,14  one  of  the  speakers  says  of  a friend  of  his  : 
“ He  lost  six  hogs,  he  would  not  have  took  fifteen  shillings  a hog 
for  them  ” ; and  15  we  hear  of  a “ gelding  worth  ten  pounds.’’ 
Croke,  in  his  will,  dated  1554,  says:  “I  bequeath  to  every 

1 Stow’s  London,  edit.  Thoms,  8vo,  1842,  p.  48. 

* Survey  of  London,  8vo,  1842,  p.  71.  * Ibid.  p.  90. 

4 Ibid.  p.  94.  * Ibid.  p.  145. 

• See  it  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  vili,  pp.  68-71. 

1 See  it  in  vol.  ix.  of  Harleian  Miscellany.  8 P.  147.  * P.  149. 

P.  154.  “ P.  156.  »*  P.  173. 

“ A Knight’s  Conjuring,  1607,  p.  39,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v. 

14  1603,  Percy  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  9.  15  At  p.  19. 
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of  my  servants,  men  and  women,  a black  livery  at  7s.  or  8s.  the 
yard,  the  men  to  have  coats,  the  women  gowns.”  See  Documents 
relating  to  the  Croke  Family,  p.  63  in  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  xi.  At 
p.  64,  we  hear  of  black  gowns  at  10s.  the  yard.  In  1573,  “the 
hire  of  two  hacknies  from  +>ittingbourne  to  Canterbury”  was  4s.; 
from  Rochester  to  Sittingbourne,  the  same ; and,  from  Canterbury 
t#  Gravesend,  also  for  two  hacknies,  10s.1  Izi  1576,  the  hire  of 
a horse  was  from  18 d.  to  '20d.  a day;2  but  in  1582  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  2s.  See  at  p.  183,  four  entries  for  that  amount.  In 
1573  flannel  was  9d.  a yard.3  In  1578  “ cot  ten  candles”  were  4 d. 
a pound,  and  “ cearing  candle  ” I2d. ; 4 and  in  1580  “ cotten  can- 
dells”  were  4 d.  a pound.5  In  1574  coals  were  8 d.  “ the  sack,”  6 
and  in  1576  they  were  9 d.J  and  the  same  price  in  1578.8  In 
1580  they  had  risen  to  104</,9  and  in  1580  they  were  Is., 10  and 
also  in  1581  they  were  Is.11  In  1573  they  were  22s.  a load.  ;12  in 
1580  they  were  26s.  ;13  but  in  1581  they  were  only  18s.14  In  1586 
Charles  Paget  writes  from  Paris  to  Mary  of  Scotland  that  “every- 
thing is  excessive  dear.”  See  Murdin’s  State  Papers,  p.  507,  and 
again  at  p.  5K),  “ all  things  being  unreasonable  dear.” 

The  French  Ambassador,  in  a letter  to  his  own  court  written  at 
London  in  May  1574,  complains  bitterly  of  the  dearness  of  •every- 
thing ; and  that  in  one  year  the  price  of  all  provisions  had  risen 
50  per  cent.,  and  some  100  per  cent. ; 15  but  the  context  shows 
that  the  French  Ambassador  was  afraid  that  the  French  court 
would  cut  down  his  salary.  Early  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  usual 
allowance  to  ambassadors  for  their  diet  was  3/.  6s.  Sd.  a day.16  In 
1586,  provisions  at  “ Margat,  in  Kent,”  were  much  dearer  than  in 
London.17  In  1469  the  price  of  the  best  sheep  in  Nottingham- 
shire was  something  above  1 3cZ.  each.18  In  1481,“  fat  oxen  ” cost 
18a.  each.19  In  the  Rutland  Papers 20  there  is  a curious  list  of 
articles  with  their  prices  in  1521.  “ Bieffes”  are  40a.,  “muttons  ” 
5a.,  “veales”  5a.,  “hogges”  8a.  In  1516,  the  price  of  lead  was 
from  4 1.  to  4 1.  6a.  a fother  ; the  fother  was  2000  pounds.21  In 

1 See  p.  45  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  very  valuable  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the 
Revels  at  Court,  Shakesp.  Soc..  8vo,  1842. 

2 Seo  several  entries  at  pp.  Ill,  1J2  of  Cunningham's  Revels. 

* See  Cunningham’s  Revels,  p.  64.  * Pp.  131,  132,  144. 

4 P.  157.  6 P.  87.  4 P 1L9.  4 P.  124.  • P.  166. 

!0  P.  164.  11  P.  174.  12  See  two  entries  at  pp.  63,70. 

11  Pp.  167,  168,  171.  u P.  180,  and  another  entry  at  p.  181. 

14  Correspondance  de  F4nelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  vi.  p.  119. 

18  See  Wright’s  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  449. 

,T  Seo  Leycester  Correspondence,  Camden  Society,  p.  51. 

18  See  Plumpton  Correspondence,  Camden  Society,  p.  21. 

14  Ibid.  p.  41.  5,0  Camden  Society,  p.  41. 

*'  See  Lodge’s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  29. 
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1575,  at  Rouen,  diaper  cost  8a.  2cZ.  the  ell ; and  “whited  can- 
vass3 8.  5d.  the  ell.1  In  1575,  Ralph  Barber,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a commissioner  or  merchant,  enters  in  his  accounts,  “ Two 
shirts  for  my  man  at  3s.  4 d.  a piece/’ 2 In  the  same  year,  he 
puts  down  1 6c?.  per  week  for  three  weeks  “for  my  horse  grass  at 
Rye.”3  In  1548,  candles  cost  2d.  a pound.4  In  1548  (?)  “ mut- 
tons” cost  os,  a piece.5  In  1593,  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
Royal  Household  were  contracted  for  at  fixed  prices.5  “ Fat  and 
great  veals  of  the  age  of  six  weeks  and  upwards  6s.  8 d.  a piece ; 
fat  and  good  lambs  1 2d.  each  ; capons  4s.  a dozen  ; hens  2s.  a 
dozen;  pullets  18<i.  a dozen  ; geese  4s.  a dozen;  and  chickens  Is. 
the  dozen.”6  See  also  at  pp.  276,  277,  a letter  in  which  Eliza- 
beth’s fishmonger  proposes  to  Sir  William  More  to  buy  some  of 
More’s  carp  for  which  he  offers  12tZ.  to  18<L  each.  In  1556,  coals 
cost  16s*.  the  load.7  In  1552,  a proclamation  was  issued  command- 
ing all  butchers  in  London  to  sell  “ beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  the 
best,  l^<i.  the  pound,  and  necks  and  legs  at  | d.  the  poimd,  and 
the  best  lamb  the  quarter  8t£.8  In  1553,  three  tuns  of  beer  cost 
together  3l.  Is.  8 d. ; a quarter  of  beef,  weighing  110  pounds,  cost 
9s.  2d. ; a side  of  beef,  weighing  145  pounds,  cost  12s.  \d. ; “a 
veal,  4s. ; half  a veal,  2s.  4 d.\  two  muttons,  9s.  \d.  In  1621, 
the  price  of  everything  was  low,  except  corn.10  The  rise  of  prices 
is  noticed  in  a letter  from  Hooper  to  Cecil  in  1551. 11  He  says  12 
that  “the  body  of  a calf  is  in  the  market,  14s. ; the  carcass  of  a 
sheep  at  10s.”  See  also  13  a paper  on  the  “ Causes  of  the  Universal 
Dearth  in  England,”  dated  1551,  in  which  it  is  said  14  “ The  pur- 
veyor alloweth  for  a lamb  worth  2s.,  but  1 2d. ; for  a capon  worth 
1 2d.,  6 d. ; and  so  after  that  rate.”  In  1775,  Captain  Topham 
writes  from  Edinburgh,  “ the  necessaries  of  life  are  almost  as 
dear  as  in  London.”  15  In  1550,  Sir  John  Mason  writes  from  Paris 
to  the  English  Council ; “ It  is  a marvelous  thing  to  see  the 
dearth  of  this  country.  I assure  your  lordship  that  all  kinds  of 
victuals  bear  double  the  price  of  what  they  do  in  England.” 16  See 
also  17  the  complaint  in  1551  of  Bishop  Hooper,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  enclosures,  prices  even  of  meat  had  greatly  risen.  On 

1 See  Lodge’s  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  2 Ibid.  p.  72.  * P.  71. 

* Loseley’n  Manuscripts,  edited  by  Kerupe,  p.  81.  4 Ibid.  p.  179. 

6 Ibid.  p.  ‘273.  T Ibid.  p.  12. 

8 Machyn’s  Diary,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xlii.  p.  24. 

• Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and  Mary,  Camden  Society,  1850,  p.  112. 

10  Yonge’s  Diary,  Camdeu  Society,  vol.  xli.  p.  52. 

11  Tvtler’s  Edward  VL  and  Mary,  vol.  i.  pp.  364-367.  u P.  365. 

«•  At  pp.  367-371.  14  P.  369. 

,J  Letters  from  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1776,  p.  111. 

14  Tytler’s  Edward  VI,  and  Mary,  8vo,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 


,T  P.  365. 
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the  rise  of  prices  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  America,  see 
Blanqui,  Histoire  de  l’Economie  politique,  tome  i.  pp.  329,  330. 
For  lists  of  prices,  see  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Franpais  des  Divers 
Etats,  tome  i.  pp.  145,  146,  156  ; tome  iii.  p.  41  ; tome  iv.  p.  43  ; 
tome  v.  p.  216  ; tome  vi.  p.  240;  tome  viii.  pp.  100-117.  In 
Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214-216,  there  is  a 
curious  list  of  prices  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  from  1746  to  1813. 
In  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xiii.  p.  213,  is  stated  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  lower  classes,  both  in  food  and  dress,  ask 
for  things  of  a certain  price,  as  Zcl.  of  cheese,  &c.,  so  that  a rise  in 
price  affects  not  their  p ockets,  but  their  comforts.  In  1741,  the 
ordinary  price  of  cherries  at  Birmingham  was  “a  halfpenny  a 
pound.”  1 Keith’s  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 


HISTORY  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

It  was  not  till  1607  that  the  English  first  formed  a permanent 
colony.  This  small  beginning  of  so  great  an  empire  was  at 
Jamestown  in  Virginia.2  In  1611  Moll  says,  “Take  deliberation, 
sir ; never  choose  a wife  as  if  you  were  going  to  Virginia.” 3 Lord 
Brougham  agrees  with  the  general  opinion  that  democracies  treat 
their  colonies  worse  than  monarchies  treat  theirs.4  He  truly 
adds5  that  the  mother  country  should  willingly  give  up  the 
colonies,  and  thus  part  with  them  in  a kindly  spirit.  Dawson 
Turner  says,  that  the  sailors  of  Dieppe  “ established  a colony  for 
the  promotion  of  free  trade  in  Canada,  if  indeed  they  were  not  the 
original  discoverers  of  that  country.” 6 Twiss7  observes  that 
colonies,  by  creating  a demand  for  labour,  stimulate  population  in 
the  mother  country. 

While  the  domestic  administration  of  Elizabeth  had  secured 
internal  tranquillity,  her  foreign  administration  had  excited  public 
spirit.  The  nation  burned  with  energy.  The  great  Queen  well 
knew  how  to  employ  the  spirit  of  her  people.  Spain  groaned 
under  the  devastation  of  the  English  cruisers.  In  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Pacific,  foreign  flags 

1 Hutton’s  Life  of  Himself,  8vo,  1816,  p.  48. 

2 McCulloch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  335. 

* Middleton’s  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 

4 Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  510,  511,  and  vol.  iii. 

P-  135.  4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

• Turner’s  Tour  in  Normandy,  in  2 vols.  Lond.,  8vo,  1820,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

T Progress  of  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1847,  p.  220. 
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lowered  their  pennons  to  the  English  flag  (?).  Drake,  Gilbert,  and 
Raleigh  extended  the  boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge,  and 
the  whole  nation  was  rife  with  hope.  But  the  great  Queen  was 
gathered  to  her  fathers,  and  was  succeeded  by  a whining  pedant. 
James  I.  loved  peace,  not  from  policy  but  from  fear.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  he  cherished  tranquillity  as  that  he  hated  enter- 
prise. The  national  vigour  which  he  would  not  direct  against  the 
spoliators  of  his  daughter  he  was  equally  afraid  of  encouraging  at 
home.  But  it  was  too  late  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
the  reign  of  James  I.  is  the  epoch  of  colonisation.  The  advan- 
tages were  incalculable.  On  the  one  hand  wages  were  kept  up, 
which  an  unprecedented  increase  of  population  had  seriously 
lowered.  Besides  this,  we  owe  to  the  colonists  the  first  sound 
principles  of  legislation. 


HISTORY,  ETC.  OF  WAGES. 

The  wardrobe  book  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  to  Henry  VI.,  ex- 
tends from  1452  to  1453.  By  it  we  learn  that  “ her  herbman,  or 
gardener,  received  100s.  a year ; her  valet  of  the  washing  house 
(called  scalding  house)  40s. ; her  twenty-seven  armour-bearers 
or  esquires,  143/.  4s.  4 d.  in  all;  and  her  twenty-seven  valets 
93/.  15s.  6c/.1 

In  1533,  the  wages  of  English  soldiers  in  Calais  were  8 d.  a 
day,2  or  sometimes  6c/.3  In  1541  “the  board  wages  of  a woman 
attending  upon  the  late  Countess  of  Sarum  within  the  Tower  ” 
were  paid  for  eighty-three  weeks  at  18 d.  a week.4  In  1537  the 
maids-of-honour  at  the  court  of  Anne  Boleign  received  10/.  a 
year,  out  of  which  they  had  to  provide  a wardrobe  and  keep  a 
maid.8 

In  1379,  the  wages,  in  London,  of  labourers  to  clear  out  ditches 
seem  to  have  been  5c/.  a day.  But  this  was,  perhaps,  unusually 
high ; and  in  1519  they  were  also  only  5c/.,  while  every  “ vagabond  ” 
(by  which,  I suppose,  is  meant  the  lowest  sort  of  casual  labourers) 
received  “one  penny  the  day,  meat  and  drink.” 6 In  12th  of 
Edward  II.  the  keeper  of  the  King’s  leopards  in  the  Tower  received 

1 Miss  Wood’s  Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies,  Svo,  1846,  voL  i.  p.  98. 

2 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  * Pp.  227,  228,  307.  4 Ibid.  yoI.  iii.  p.  94. 

8 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

‘ Stows  London,  edit.  Thoms,  8vo,  1842,  p.  8. 
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“ three  half  pence  a day  for  diet.”  1 In  14th  Edward  II.  the 
allowance  fixed  for  prisoners  in  the  Tower  was,  “ a knight  2 d.  a 
day,  an  esquire  Id.  a day,  to  serve  for  their  diet.”2  In  1532 
West,  bishop  of  Ely,  had  a hundred  servants  “ continually  in  his 
house.”  Half  of  them  received  for  wages  53s.  4 d.,  the  other  half 
40s.  each  yearly,  besides  a winter  and  summer  dress.3  In  38th 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  arranged  between  the  king  and  the  city  that 
“ the  vicar  of  Christ’s  Church  was  to  have  261.  13s.  4 d.  the  year  ; 
the  vicar  of  Bartholomew  \3l.  6s.  8 d. ; the  visitor  of  Newgate 
(being  a priest)  10£. ; and  five  priests  who  aided  in  administering 
the  sacrament,  &c.,  each  8 l. ; two  clerks,  each  61. ; and  a sexton, 
4 1. 4 In  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  which  was  acted  in  1616,  Pug  ofiers 
himself  as  a servant  without  wages ; an  offer  which  Fitzdottrel, 
“ a squire  of  Norfolk,”  accepts,  and  he  says  he  will  turn  away  his 
other  man  “ and  save  four  pounds  a year  by  that.” 5 This  makes 
it  evident  tliat  wages  of  servants  were  4 1.  a year,  and  as  the  scene 
is  laid  in  London,  this  probably  applies  to  the  metropolis. 

In  a curious  tract  in  1538,  directed  against  the  monks,  it  is 
said : “ Who  is  she  that  will  set  her  hands  to  work  to  get  three 
pence  a day,  and  may  have  at  least  twenty  pence  a day  to  sleep  an 
hour  with  a friar,  a monk,  or  a priest  ? What  is  he  that  would 
labour  for  a groat  a day,  and  may  have  at  least  twelve  pence  a 
day  to  be  a bawd  to  a priest,  a monk,  or  a friar  ?”  6 In  the  time  of 
Tusser  it  was  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  a farm 
went  for  rent,  and  another  tenth  for  wages.7  It  is  stated  in  a 
proclamation  of  Elizabeth,  in  1560,  that  just  before  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  coinage,  wages  of  soldiers  and  serving  men  were  from 
20s.  to  20  nobles  “ and  so  upward  by  the  yere.”  8 Money  wages 
did  not  advance  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  value  of  money 
fell.  In  1581,  Stafford  writes  of  labourers,  “all  things  are  so 
dear  that  by  their  day  wages  they  are  not  able  to  live  ” 9 and  we 
are  told  10  that  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  rise  of  prices  were  those 
who  had  “ their  livings  and  stipends  rated  at  a certainty,  as  com- 
mon labourers  at  8 d.  a day.  . . . serving  men  to  forty  shillings  a 
year ; ” and  again 1 1 “ where  40s.  a year  was  honest  wages  for  a 
yeoman  afore  this  time,  and  20  pence  a week  board  wages  was 
sufficient,  now  double  as  much  will  skant  bear  their  charge.” 

1 Sttm’e  London,  edited  by  Thoms,  8vo,  1842,  p.  19.  * Ibid.  p.  20. 

* Ibid.  p.  34.  4 Ibid.  p.  119. 

5 Ren  Jonson’s  WorliB,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  v.  pp.  21,  22. 

• Harloian’s  Miscellany,  edited  by  Park,  vol.  ii.  p.  641. 

7 See  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  edited  by  Mavor,  1816,  pp.  196,  196. 

8 Harlbian  Miscellany,  vol.  viii.  p.  70. 

9 Rrief  Conceipt  of  English  Policy  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix.  p.  147* 

Ibid.  p.  154.  ' » Ibid.  p.  174. 
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In  a song,  published  in  1609,  we  have  : 

“ The  serving  man  waiteth  fro’  street  to  street, 

With  blowing  his  nails  and  beateth  his  feete, 

And  serveth  for  forty  shillings  a yeare.”  1 

In  1571  the  wages  of  porters  were  12c?.  a day;2  and  in  1580  we 
find  an  entry,3  under  the  year  1580,  “ the  porter  at  12 d.  the  daye, 
and  as  moche  the  night.”  In  1584,  plumbers  received  16c?.  a 
day.4  In  1580,  “ wyerdrawers  ” from  1 6c?.  to  20 d.b  In  1573, 
painters  had  from  20c?.  to  12 d.  ;6  and  in  1574  they  are  all  put 
down  at  20 c?.7  In  1572,  common  carpenters  12 d.  a dav;8  in 
1573,  16c?.9  and  14cZ. ; 10  in  1580,  16c?.  ;n  in  1582,  also  16cZ. ; 12 
and  the  same  in  1584. 13 

In  1573-74,  the  wages  of  tailors  were  20c?.,  1 6c?.,  and  1 2cZ.  a 
day.14  In  1576,  12 cl.  and  20c?. ; 15  in  1577  the  same  ; 16  and  they 
remained  the  same  in  1582  and  1584.17 

In  Haynes’s  State  Papers  18  there  is  an  account  of  the  expense  in 
1563  of  the  East,  West,  and  Middle  Marches,  by  which  we  learn 
that  the  soldiers  and  the  gunners  received  each  6c?.  a day.  The 
wages  of  household  servants  are  put  down  at  6/.  8.9.  4 d.  a year,19 
and  “ one  surgeon  ” at  18.  Gd,  a day.20  In  1588,  the  surgeon  still 
had  only  Is.  6c?.21  In  1588,  the  wages  of  seamen  in  the  queen’s 
navy  was  14s.  a month.22  In  the  20th  of  Richard  II.,  the  following 
daily  wages  were  paid  to  those  who  had  the  custody  of  the  castle 
and  city  of  Porchester.  The  door-keeper  and  one  lad  under  him 
4 \d. ; the  artilleryman,  Gd.;  the  guard,  3 c?.23  In  1580,  Dr.  Dee 
paid  a female  servant,  Jane,  69.  8d.  a quarter,  and  a nurse  109.  a 
quarter ; 21  but  another  woman,  who  perhaps  was  a wet  nurse,  re- 
ceived Gs.  a month.25  However,  in  1595,  he  engaged  a “dry 
nurse,”  who  is  to  have  “ 3 ?.,  her  yere’s  wagis,  and  a gown  cloth  of 
russet.”  26  In  1592,  he  writes:  “Richard  cam  to  my  service,  408. 
yearly  and  a livery.”  27  In  1602.  workmen  received  18c?.  a dav; 
labourers,  1 2cZ. ; and  diggers  of  gravel,  10c?.;  also  “cutters 
of  berche,”  10c?.  Bricklayers  received  18c?.  a day.28  In  1585, 

1 Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  edited  by  Mr.  Mackay  for  the  Percy  Society,  8vo, 
1841,  p.  150. 

* See  the  Revels  at  Court,  edited  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  Shakespeare  Society,  8ro, 


1842,  p.  2. 

* P.  156. 

4 P.  190. 

4 P.  156. 

• P.  69. 

T P.  81. 

• P.  40. 

* P.  52. 

>•  P.  69. 

» Pp.  156,  169. 

12  P.  178. 

12  P.  190. 

14  Pp.  62,  77,  81. 

11  Pp.  102,  115. 

14  Pp.  143,  151. 

,T  Pp.  178,  189. 

»•  Pp.  397-401. 

>■  P.  400. 

20  P.  398. 

21  Murdin’s  State  Papers,  p.  614. 

22  Ibid.  p.  620. 

22  Rot.  Pari.  20,  Richard  II.  p.  2 ; 1st  February  quoted  by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  note 

at  p.  184  of  his  edition  of  Chronicquede  Richart  Deux  d’Angleterrc,  Lond.  8vo,  1846. 
14  Dee’s  Diary,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xix.  p.  8. 

*»  Pp.  15,  34.  36.  22  P.  54.  27  P.  40. 

22  See  Sle’s  account  in  the  Egerton  Papers,  Camden  Society,  p.  348. 
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soldiers  received  8d.  a day.1  In  1521,  the  hire  of  labourers  was 
6c l.  a day.2  In  1557,  the  English  soldiers  received  6<i.  a day 
for  the  infantry,  and  9d.  for  the  cavalry  ; but  the  council  in 
the  north  proposed  that,  on  account  of  the  “ dearth  of  things,” 
they  should  be  raised,  “ the  footmen  to  8 d.  and  the  horse- 
men to  12 cZ.”  3 In  1589,  it  was  ordered  that  “every  soldier, 
at  all  musters  and  trainings,  shall  have,  over  and  besides  8 d.  a 
day  for  his  wages,  a penny  a mile  for  the  wearing  and  carriage  of 
his  armour  and  weapon,  and  other  furniture,  so  that  it  exceed  not 
six  miles.”  4 In  1540,  the  wages  of  painters  for  the  king’s  revels 
were  “1 2d,  per  diem.”  6 In  1551,  we  find  carpenters  receiving 
Id.  per  hour ; bricklayers  the  same  ; labourers,  \d.  an  hour ; 
plasterers,  1 lei.  a day;  painters,  7 8.  6d.  a day.6  In  1548 (?),  Sir 
Thomas  Ca warden  paid  his  servants  40s.  a year.7  In  1621,  the 
labour  market  was  in  England  so  overstocked  that  many  persons 
offered  “to  work  for  meat  and  drink  only.”  8 In  1512,  Sir  Edward 
Howard  received  as  admiral  10s.  a day,  and  the  captains  18ci. ; 
the  men  5s.  every  lunar  month  for  wages,  and  another  5s.  for 
victuals.9  In  1541,  workmen  at  Calais  received  8d.  a day,  and 
the  commonest  labourers  6tZ.10  In  1841,  Bishop  Copleston  writes 
to  Archbishop  Whately  that  he  wishes  more  notice  to  be  taken 
“ of  my  speculations  on  the  origin  and  occasion  of  the  first  poor 
laws  in  this  country.  The  depreciation  of  money,  I am  persuaded, 
was  the  main  cause,  wages  not  rising  with  the  price  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries.”  11  In  1686,  there  was  such  jobbing  in  Ire- 
land that,  though  the  king  allowed  6cZ.  a day,  the  soldiers  had 
only  2d.  to  live  upon.12  In  1705,  the  common  wages  of  a labourer 
were  9s.  a week  ; those  of  a tile-maker  16s.  to  20s.13  In  1676,  at 
Montpellier,  “ wages  for  men  1 2 sous,  for  women  5 sous  at  this 
time”  (in  January);  “in  summer,  about  harvest,  18  for  men  and 
7 for  women  ;”  14  and  in  the  Grave  country,  in  1678,  peasants  re- 
ceived 7 sous  a day.15  In  1680,  the  English  silkweavers  received 

I See  Leycester  Correspondence,  Camden  Society,  p.  27. 

3 Rutland  Papers,  edit.  Camden  Society,  p.  42. 

* Lodge’s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  323.  See  also  p.  330. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  i:.  p.  403.  J Loseley  Manuscripts,  by  Kempe,  1836,  p.  70 

0 Ibid.  p.  96.  3 Ibid.  p.  179. 

* Yonge’s  Diary,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xli.  p.  52. 

9 Chronicle  of  Calais,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  67.  10  Ibid.  pp.  198,  199. 

II  Memoirs  of  Edward  Copleston,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  by  W.  J.  Copleston,  Lond. 
8vo,  1851,  p.  85. 

'*  See  Clarendon  Correspondence,  1828,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  340,  341.  See  also  the 
details  at  pp.  379,  380. 

'*  See  Wilson’s  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  311,  313. 

14  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

“ Ibid.  pp.  146,  147. 
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Is.  a day.1  Comte2  says  Hallam  has  shown  that  the  real  reward 
of  labour  has  diminished  since  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a list 
of  wages  from  1800  to  1836,  see  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  251-254  ; Monteil,  Histoire  des  Franfais  des  Divers 
fitats,  tome  i.  pp.  117,  119,  147  ; tome  v.  pp.  217,  284  ; tome  vi. 
p.  124.  In  Cornwall,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  wages 
of  the  labourers  in  the  tin  mines  were  4 d.  a day,  out  of  which  the 
labourer  had  to  spend  more  than  2 d.  to  find  himself  “ meate  and 
drinke.”  In  1601,  Raleigh  said  that,  since  “the  granting  cf  my 
patent”  in  1585,  wages  had  risen  in  Cornwall  from  2s.  to  4s.  a 
week.3  On  the  wages  at  Penzance,  from  1565  to  1770,  see  Journal 
of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  218.  In  1787,  Jefferson 
travelled  through  the  south  of  France  and  north  of  Italy.  He 
says,  at  Beaujolois,  “ The  wages  of  a labouring  man  here  are  five 
louis ; of  a woman,  one  half.”  4 Near  Montelimart,  in  Dauphin^, 
“ Day  labourers  receive  sixteen  or  eighteen  sous  a day,  and  feed 
themselves.” 5 At  St.  Remis,  “ a labouring  man’s  wages  here  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty  livres  ; a woman’s  half,  and  fed.”  6 At  Aix, 
near  Marseilles,  “ the  wages  of  a labouring  man  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  livres  the  year  ; a woman,  sixty  to  sixty-six  livres,  and 
fed.” 7 At  Bordeaux  “ they  never  hire  labourers  by  the  year ; the 
day  wages  for  a man  are  thirty  sous,  a woman  fifteen  sous,  feeding 
themselves.” 8 On  wages  and  prices,  see  Tytler’s  History  of 
Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  63  ; vol.  ii.  pp.  216-221. 


CHIVALRY. 

Miss  Wood  has  printed  a letter  from  a Mrs.  Creke  to  Cromwell, 
about  1536,  which,  as  she  says,  affords  “a  curious  illustration  of 
the  system  of  wardship  which  was  prevalent  even  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society.” 9 
Puritanism  destroyed  chivalry. 

Chevenix  truly  says  that  the  progress  of  military  arts  alone  was 
enough  to  destroy  chivalry.10 


1 See  Twiss’s  Progress  of  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1847,  p.  58. 

5 Philosophic  Positive,  tome  vi.  p.  336. 

4 See  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  72,  and  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  928. 

4 Correspondence  of  Jefferson,  by  Randolph,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  4 Ibid.  p.  122. 

6 Ibid.  p.  126.  1 Ibid.  p.  127.  * Ibid.  p.  153. 

9 Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  268. 

Essay  on  National  Character,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  ii.  pp.  387,  388.  • 
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Among  the  various  circumstances  which  resulted  from  the 
decline  of  chivalry,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  rise  of 
duelling,  which,  though  unnecessary,  and  even  barbarous  in  a 
refined  age,  has  contributed  not  a little  to  refining  thq  manners 
of  Europeans. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  minstrels  declined  so 
much  in  fame  that,  by  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  classed 
among  “ rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars.”  “ Tins  Act,” 
says  Percy,  “ seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  profession,”  1 * though 
the  name  is  sometimes  used.*  Percy  has  published3  a curious 
poem,  “ The  Turnament  of  Tottenham,”  in  which  chivalry  is  ridi- 
culed. He  does  not  mention  the  date,  but  from  the  language  I 
should  assign  it  to  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  another 
ballad,  called  “ The  Dragon  of  Wantley,”  which  is  a satire  on  works 
and  romances  of  chivalry,  and  was  written  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.4  Even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  minstrels  were 
exceedingly  well  paid.5 

William  Schlegel  says : “ From  a union  of  the  rough  but 
honest  heroism  of  the  northern  conquerors  and  the  sentiments  of 
Christianity,  chivalry  had  its  origin,  of  which  the  object  was,  by 
holy  and  respected  vows,  to  guard  those  who  bore  arms  from  every 
rude  and  ungenerous  abuse  of  strength,  into  which  it  was  so 
easy  to  deviate.” 6 Schlegel  adds  : 7 “ The  spirit  of  chivalry 
has  nowhere  outlived  its  political  existence  so  long  as  in 
Spain.” 

Warton  says8  that  in  1237  we  have  “the  most  early  notice  of 
a professed  book  of  chivalry  in  England.”  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Milton  was  a great  reader  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  but 
this  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Keightley,  a very  competent  authority.9 
Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  by  Edward 
III.,  there  had  been  held  on  St.  George’s  Day  a grand  feast,  which 
lasted  for  three  days.  But  in  1567,  Elizabeth,  with  the  view 
apparently  of  doing  away  with  the  custom,  ordered  that  for  the 
future  it  should  be  kept  wherever  the  sovereign  might  happen  to 
be.10  In  a. i).  1600,  a gentleman  in  Shropshire  died,  and  his  widow 
actually  offered  the  Secretary  of  State  1,000/.  to  be  permitted  to 


1 Percy’s  Reliques,  8vo,  1845,  pp.  xxi.  xxii. 

* See  p.  xxxyiii. 

* Pp.  92,  95.  4 Pp.  268-271.  5 P.  132. 

4 I^ectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  Lond.  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

7 Vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

* History  of  English  Poetry,  8ro,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

9 See  Keightley’s  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,  Lond.  1834,  p.  25. 

'•  Lodge’s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
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have  the  wardship  of  her  own  son.1  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Spanish  aristocracy  was,  I suppose,  the  only  one  then  ex- 
isting which  could  have  produced  a Loyola.2 


TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

In  a curious  Discourse,  written  in  1578  by  a friend  of  Stow’s,  it  is 
said  : “ Navigation,  I must  confess,  is  apparently  decayed  in  many 
port  towns,  and  flourisheth  only  or  chiefly  at  London  ” ; 3 and 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  become  so  usual  to  sell 
the  paternal  acres  and  live  in  London,  that  the  practice  is  noticed 
in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.4  In  a tract  called  The  Present 
State  of  England,  published  in  1627,  complaint  is  made  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  people  flocked  to  London  from  the  country.5 
In  Stafford’s  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  1581,  it  is  said 
that  “ the  most  part  of  all  the  towns  of  England,  London  only 
excepted,”  is  “ fallen  to  great  poverty  and  desolation.” 6 This 
rush  to  London  is  ascribed 7 to  the  great  rise  in  prices  which  com- 
pelled several  country  proprietors  to  break  up  their  establishments 
“ and  get  their  chambers  in  London  or  about  the  court,  and  there 
spend  their  time.” 8 Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Rich 
notices  that  those  whose  ancestors  lived  in  stately  palaces  like 
princes  in  their  country,  bravely  attended  by  a number  of  proper 
men,  now  come  and  live  in  the  cittie.” 9 Bertie,  in  a letter  to 
Cecil  in  1569,  contrasts  the  opulence  of  husbandmen  with  the 
poverty  of  artificers.10 

Mr.  Alison  is  very  severe  upon  cities,  and  says  that  the  increase 
of  crime  in  England  is  the  result  of  their  increasing  population.11 
Animal  decomposition  is  not  dangerous,  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
country  has  been  overrated.12 

' Sydney  Letters,  edit.  Collins,  folio,  1746.  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

* See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Ranke,  Dio  Romischen  Piipste,  Berlin,  1838,  Band  i. 
pp.  179,  180. 

* Stow’s  London,  edit.  Thoms,  8vo,  1842,  p.  205. 

4 Ben  Jonson,  Works,  edit.  Gifford,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 

4 Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  147.  7 P.  173.  8 See  also  pp.  179,  186. 

* Mr.  Cunningham’s  Introduction  to  Rich’s  Houestie  of  this  Age,  Porcy  Society, 
vol.  xi.  p.  xviii. 

10  See  Haynes’s  State  Papers,  p.  519. 

11  Alison’s  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  46,  47,  140,  141,  517, 
518,  568. 

12  Mayo’s  Philosophy  of  Living,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1838,  p.  214. 
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Comte  1 points  out  the  beneficial  effects  arising  from  the  con- 
densation of  population.2  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  no  idea  of 
citizenship  like  that  of  the  Athenians  and  Romans,  but  made  the 
possession  of  land  and  not  birth  the  full  qualification.3  Kemble4 
observes  that  situation  is  the  most  powerful  element  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  cities,  as  we  see  in  Munich  and  Madrid.  He  says 5 at 
first  those  who  assembled  in  cities  were  under  the  authority  of 
the  castellan  ; and  “ in  truth  bark  does  originally  denote  a castle, 
not  a town.”  In  France,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  none  but 
artisans  and  tradesmen  lived  in  towns ; the  clergy  and  nobles  re- 
mained on  their  estates.6  Monteil 7 says  that  about  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  at  the  very  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  citizens 
began  to  free  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful8  whether 
Laon  or  Noyon  is  the  first  commune  ; that  of  Noyon  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros.  Alison 9 says  with 
great  simplicity  that  cities  are  always  democratical.  Tocqueville10 
thinks  that  for  the  future,  cities  will  increase  according  to  the 
increase  of  political  rights.  In  the  battle  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers, 
the  French  nobles  were  almost  annihilated,  and  this  aided  the 
civic  communities,  which  were  also  favoured  by  the  kings  of 
France.11  Louis  XI.  did  immense  things  for  the  towns.12  This 
shows  the  unimportance  nationally  of  morals  ; for  a bad  prince 
like  Louis  XI.  did  great  good.  Henry  III.  was  the  first  king 
who  regularly  lived  in  Paris,  and  under  him  the  city  wonderfully 
increased.13  In  1588,  the  population  of  Paris  was  half  a million.14 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  “ bourgeoisie  ” of  Paris 
were  becoming  important  enough  to  be  courted  by  kings.15  Cities 
are  not  in  themselves  unhealthy ; but  the  mortality  is  great 
because  in  them  many  persons  follow  unhealthy  occupations.16  In 
London,  bricklayers  are  more  subject  to  fever  than  persons  who 
clean  the  sewers  and  collect  the  night  soil ! ! ! 17 

1 Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iv.  pp.  642-644. 

2 See  also  tome  vi.  p.  96. 

* Kemble’s  Saxons  in  Englund,  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  89.  4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

s P.  323. 

6 Monteil,  Histoire  des  Fra^ais  des  Divers  Etats,  tome  i.  pp.  18,  19. 

T Vol.  iii.  pp.  122,  123.  * Pp.  123,  125. 

0 History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

10  Democratie  en  Am^rique,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

11  See  Ranke’s  Civil  Wars  of  France,  8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61.  See  also  p.  63. 

12  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  101.  '*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

14  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  ,s  See  Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  iv.  p.  307. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  312. 

11  Ibid.  vol.  xi.  pp.  73,  75,  76,  77,  80. 
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BEGGARS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Gifford  supposes 
beggars  who  were  diseased  or  infected  used  to  go  about  with  a 
clap  dish , a wooden  vessel  with  a moveable  cover  by  clapping 
which  they  gave  notice  of  their  state.1  And  in  1607,  see  Middle- 
ton's Works,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

In  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  acted  in  1598,  Brain  worm, 
wishing  not  to  be  known,  takes  as  the  most,  natural  disguise  the 
character  of  a mendicant  soldier ; 2 and  in  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  acted  in  1599,  there  is  a character  who  goes  about 
begging,  pretending  to  be  a soldier.  Indeed  it  was  so  common 
for  soldiers  to  beg,  that  there  was  a particular  word  invented  for 
those  who  solicited  charity  under  the  pretence  of  having  been  in 
the  army.  Such  begging  was  called  skeldcing , and  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson.3  These  disbanded  soldiers,  when 
pleading  for  charity,  used  to  say  “ God  pays.”  This  seems  to 
have  become  almost  proverbial.4 

In  The  Roaring  Girl,  in  1611,  when  Trapdoor  begs,  he  disguises 
himself  as  a poor  soldier.5  Those  who  were  sent  to  Bridewell  in 
1608  were  obliged  to  “ beat  chalk,  make  linen,”  &c.6  In  1669, 
the  pillars  of  the  Temple  were  “ hung  with  poor  men’s  petitions.”  7 
Were  there  many  mendicant  Irish  in  London  ? Dekker 8 has, 
“ more  bare  than  Irish  beggars.”  In  1578,  Googe  writes  : “Sir 
William  Drury,  a paragon  of  arms  at  this  day,  was  wont,  I 
remember,  to  say  that  the  soldiers  of  England  had  always  one  of 
those  three  ends  to  look  for : to  be  slaine,  to  begge,  or  to  be 
hanged.”  9 Rich  has  preserved  the  formula  of  complaint  used  by 
the  London  beggars  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.10  By  the 
common  law  apparently  {but  quenj)  it  was  felony  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  wander  about  the  realm,  or  for  persons  to  pretend 
to  be  such.11  In  1575,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  mentions,  “ the  common 
rowtes  nowadays  o*f  roging  beggars  by  the  highway  side,  naming 
themselves  soldiers  of  Ireland  lately  discharged.”  12  In  1641, 

1 Note  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

2 Jonson’ s Works,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

3 Ibid.  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  396,  397,  401,  453,  514. 

4 See  Ben  Jonson’s  Epigram,  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  158. 

6 Middleton’s  Works,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  534,  535.  * Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  221-236. 

T Rowley’s  Search  for  Money,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  47. 

* Knights  Conjuring,  1607,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  40. 

9 Mr.  Cunningham’s  Introduction  to  Rich’s  Honestie  of  this  Age,  in  Percy  Society, 
vol.  xi.  p.  viii. 

10  The  Honestio  of  this  Age,  1614,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  18. 

11  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  165.  He  quotes  3 Inst.  85. 

12  Smith’s  Letters  to  Burghleigh  in  Wright’s  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


Evelyn1 *  was  struck  by  the  admirable  arrangements  made  in 
Holland  for  the  poor. 

On  the  poor  laws  in  Franee,  see  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Franfais 
des  Divers  £tats,  tome  vi.  pp.  88-92.  A sort  of  one  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  a.d.  1530*  Foundling  hospitals  increase 
illegitimate  births.3  “ The  Foundling  Hospital  of  Palermo 
receives  all  children  deposited  in  the  wheel,  without  inquiry, 
and  without  distinction  of  sex.  About  half  of  the  foundlings 
die  within  the  second  year.”4  The  poorer  people  are,  the  more 
they  marry.5  In  Frankfort,  persons  are  not  allowed  to  marry 
unless  they  have  a certain  income ; hence,  eays  Colonel  Sykes,6 
an  immense  increase  of  illegitimate  children.  The  bad  influence 
of  foundling  hospitals  is  noticed  by  Comte.7  In  1592,  the  House 
of  Lords  made  “ a contribution  for  the  relief  of  such  poor  soldiers 
as  went  begging  about  the  streets  -of  London.”  * 


HISTORY  OF  RENTS. 

In  a “supplication”  to  Henry  VIII.,  printed  in  1544,  it  is  said 
that  “ scarce  a worshipfull  man’s  lands,  which  in  times  past  was 
wont  to  feed  and  maintain  twenty  or  thirty  tall  yeomen,  a good 
plentiful  household  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  many  poor  and 
needy,  and  the  same  now  is  not  sufficient  and  able  to  maintain 
the  heir  of  the  same  lands,  his  wife,  her  gentlewomen,  a maid, 
two  yeomen  or  lackeys.”  9 So  that  the  rise  of  rents  did  not  meet 
the  rise  of  prices. 

In  a very  curious  pamphlet,  published  in  1627,  it  is  stated 
that  within  sixty  years  rents  had  quintupled.40  The  rise  of  rents 
is  mentioned  by  Greene  in  1592.H  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
rise  was  not  equal  to  the  rise  in  prices.  In  Stafford’s  Brief 
Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  1581,  the  knight  says  that  he  is 
compelled  to  raise  the  rents  of  those  lands  *which  fall  in,  but 
that  he  has  comparatively  little  opportunity  of  doing  so.  “ I do 
either  receive  a better  price  than  of  old  was  used,  or  enhance  the 
rent  thereof,  being  forced  thereto  for  the  charge  of  my  household, 
that  it  is  so  increased  over  that  it  was ; yet  in  all  my  lifetime  I 

1 Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  L pp.  28,  29.  2 Monteil,  vol.  vi.  p.  91. 

3 See  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  200.  4 Ibid.  vol.  vi.  pp.  152,  153,  and  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

* Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  344.  7 Traits  de  Legislation,  tome  L p.  506. 

* Pari.  History,  vol.  i.  p.  864. 

* Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  ix.  p.  464. 

w Ibid.  voL  iii.  p.  207.  11  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  400. 
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look  not  that  the  third  part  of  my  land  shall  come  to  my  disposi- 
tion, that  I may  enliaunce  the  rent  of  the  same ; but  it  shall  be 
in  men’s  holding  either  by  lease  or  by  copy  granted  before  my 
time  and  still  continuing,  and  yet  like  to  continue  in  the  same 
state  for  the  most  part  during  my  life  and  percase  my  sonnes.”  1 
Dr.  Lingard  strangely  supposes  that  the  rise  of  rents  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  caused  by  a rise  in  the  value 
of  produce,  which  in  its  turn  was  caused  by  a depreciation  of  the 
currency.”  In  1746,  Mr.  Pilkington  took  “ a pretty  decent  room 
at  3/.  a year  in  Great  White  Lion  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Dove, 
near  the  Seven  Dials.”  3 


ROYAL  REVENUE  AND  TAXES, 

Sir  Robert  Naunton  says  that  during  the  war  with  Spain  and 
Ireland,  the  military  expenses  of  Elizabeth  “ 300,000/.  per  annum, 
at  least,  which  was  not  the  moiety  of  her  other  disbursements  and 
expenses.”  4 He  mentions 5 an  instance  of  the  care  with  which 
she  superintended  the  finances  of  the  country.  In  the  Brief 
Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  1581,  Stafford  says  of  taxes,  “ And  yet 
that  way  of  gathering  treasure  is  not  always  most  safe  for  the 
prince’s  surety ; and  we  see  many  times  the  profits  of  such 
subsidies  spent  in  the  appeasing  of  the  people  that  are  moved  to 
sedition  partly  by  occasion  of  the  same.”  0 There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  “ loans  ” demanded  by  Elizabeth  were  in  reality  com- 
pulsory. There  is  proof  of  this  in  a letter  written  in  1597  copied 
from  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  by  Mr.  Hallam ; 7 but  Hallain 
adds*  that  the  queen  always  faithfully  repaid  them,  and  “incurred 
no  debt  till  near  the  conclusion  of  her  reign.”  Lingard  9 says  : 
“ From  the  report  of  the  Senator  Barbaro  in  the  senate  of  Venice 
(communicated  by  H.  Howard  of  Corby,  Esq.),  it  appears  that 
the  king’s  (i.e.  Edward  VI.)  income  greatly  exceeded  his  ordinary 
expenditure  in  time  of  peace ; the  former  being  about  350,000/,, 
and  the  latter  about  225,000/. but  a year’s  war  in  Scotland, 
adds  Lingard,  “ had  plunged  him  deeply  in  debt,”  and  forced 
him  to  borrow  money  from  Antwerp  at  very  high  interest.  In 

* Harleian  Miscell.  vol.  ix.  pp.  148,  149.  See  also  p.  173. 

3 History  of  England,  Paris,  1840,  voL  iv.  p.  250. 

* Richardson’s  Correspondence,  8vo,  1804,  toI.  ii.  p.  147. 

4 Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  4 P.  86. 

a Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  155. 

7 Constitutional  History,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

9 Paris,  1840,  vol.  iv.  p.  260. 
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September,  1553,  Mary  bon'cnved  of  the  Londoners  “ 24,000  ou 
25,000  escuz  sol.”  1 In  the  same  letter  Noailles  says  2 that  7,000/. 
sterling  are  21,000  or  22,000  escuz  sol.  But  five  months  later, 
we  find  her  so  poor  that  she  could  scarcely  pay  the  purvevors  of 
her  own  palace  ; 3 and  yet  in  the  very  same  month  s_.e  lent 
money  to  the  emperor  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  his  fleet  with 
greater  rapidity.4  Philip  was  himself  surprised  at  her  poverty,5 
to  remedy  which  she  adopted  the  ruinous  expedient  of  borrowing 
money  at  high  interest.6  In  October,  1555,  parliament  granted 
her  16  deniers  in  the  pound,  which  Noailles  estimates7  would 
amount  to  “ environ  un  million  d’or.”  Butler 8 quotes  Andrews, 
History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  35,  to  the  effect  that  Eliza- 
beth received  yearly  20,000/.  from  the  rich  Catholics  as  the  price 
of  dispensations  permitting  them  to  abstain  from  church.  Mon- 
tesquieu, from  whom  so  many  political  writers  have  stolen 
without  acknowledgement,  says : “ Itegle  generale ; on  peut 
lever  des  tributs  plus  forts  a proportion  de  la  liberte  des  sujets.”  9 
See  Wright’s  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  361.  In  the  Egerton  Papers  10  there  are  printed  the  instruc- 
tions issued  in  1600  respecting  the  sale  of  crown  lands.  For  an 
account  of  the  revenue  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  year  1500,  see 
Italian  Relation  of  England,  Camden  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  47  et  seq. 
Alison  11  says  Cromwell  raised  nearly  5,000,000/.  a year,  “or 
more  than  five  times  as  much  ” as  that  raised  by  Charles  I. 

In  Haynes’s  State  Papers  w there  is  one  of  the  queen’s  privy 
seals  for  a loan  of  money,  dated  1569.  In  it  the  amount  is 
guaranteed  to  be  repaid  within  twelve  months  after  it  is  received. 
For  the  expense  of  the  army  and  navy  in  1587  and  1588,  see 
Murdin’s  State  Papers,  p.  620,  Occ.,  and  p.  619,  where  the  yearly 
expense  of  victualling  the  ships  and  of  the  wages  is  113,438/. 
This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  repair  and  the  chance 
of  loss.  The  accounts  which  follow  are  very  confused. 

In  1571,  the  queen  could  not  pay  the  loans  borrowed  under 
the  seal  when  they  became  due  ; and  she  therefore  thought  it 
necessary  to  apologise,  and  to  request  that  her  creditors  would 
“ be  content  to  forbear  payment  for  such  a time  as  seven  months 
is.”  13  In  1579  [it  was]  proposed  that  there  should  be  regular 

I Ambas6ades  de  Noaille,  Leydo,  1763,  tome  ii.  p.  136.  2 P.  137. 

* Ibid,  tome  iii.  pp.  96,  97.  4 Tome  iii.  p.  1 20. 

* Tome  iv.  p.  80.  * Tome  v.  p.  171.  T Tome  v.  p.  187. 

8 Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

* Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xiii.  clmp.  xii.  (Euvres,  p.  296 

10  Camden  Society,  pp.  285-287. 

II  History  of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  pp.  3,  4.  12  P.  518. 

11  Murdin's  State  Papers,  p.  181.  ....  N 
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loans  made  and  kept  for  the  government  in  banks,  whereof  there 
should  be  one  in  each  shire.1 

In  1580  the  expenses  of  the  queen  in  Ireland  alone  were  “above 
10,000/.  a month.”  2 See  also  p.  664  where  Raleigh  writes  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  1593  : “ Her  majesty  hath  good  cause  to 
remember  that  a million  hath  been  spent  in  Ireland  not  many 
years  since.” 

In  Haynes’s  State  Papers  3 there  is  a minute  made  by  Secretary 
Paget,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1545  the  military  and  naval 
expenses  were  for  six  months  104,000/.  and  that  an  intended 
“ benevolence  ” was  expected  to  produce  50,000/.  to  60,000/.  He 
suggests  that  “ lands  ” should  be  sold  for  40,000/.  In  Haynes's 
State  Papers 4 there  is  presented  a minute  by  Secretary  Cecil, 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  1552  the  king  owed  nearly  220,000/. 
The  embarrassed  Secretary  suggests  all  sorts  of  expedients  for 
meeting  the  deficiency. 

In  April,  1575,  Elizabeth  borrowed  by  privy  seal  60,000 
“ livres  esterlin  (qui  sont  200,000  escus)  ; ” of  this  London  paid 
half,  the  clergy  one-sixth,  and  the  other  two-sixths,  “ le  commun 
du  royaulme.” 5 In  1570  the  queen  found  great  difficulty  in 
raising  “ l’emprunt  de  trois  mil  prives  scelz  qu’elle  a naguidres 
imposez,”  and  would  not  use  force,  fearing  another  insurrection.6 


PROGRESS  AND  TENDENCY  OF  ENCLOSURES. 

Greene  says : 7 “ and  first  I alledge  against  the  grasier  that  he 
forestalled  pasture  and  medow  grounds  for  the  feeding  of  his 
cattail,  and  wringeth  leases  of  them  out  of  poor  men’s  hands.”  8 
But  the  fullest  view  I have  seen  of  the  tendency  of  enclosures  is 
in  Stafford’s  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  published  in  1581, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany.9  The  author  says : 
“ I have  known  of  late  a dozen  ploughs  within  less  compass  than 
six  miles  about  me,  laid  down  within  these  seven  years,  and 
where  three  score  persons  or  upwards  had  their  livings,  now  one 
man  with  his  cattell  hath  all.”  10  The  great  increase  of  enclosures 
is  said  to  have  been  within  thirty  years,  and  chiefly  in  Essex, 

1 Murdin’s  State  Papers,  p.  327.  1 Ibid.  p.  346. 

* Pp.  54-56.  4 Pp.  126-128. 

s Correspondanco  Diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  vi.  pp.  413,  414. 

8 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  160.  7 Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  1592. 

* Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  v.  p.  418. 

9 Vol.  ix.  pp.  139-192.  10  P.  147. 
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Kent,  and  Northamptonshire.1  The  reason  is  clearly  stated  : 2 
“ So  long  as  they  find  more  profit  by  pasture  than  by  tillage,  they 
will  enclose  and  turn  arable  land  to  pasture ; ” and  it  is  proposed 3 
to  reduce  the  profits  on  pasture  lands  by  putting  a duty  on  the 
export  of  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  4 allow  the  free  exportation 
of  corn.  Mr.  Lewis 6 seems  to  consider  that  the  enclosures  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  beneficial  by  destroying  the  cottier  system, 
and  thus  relieving  the  peasants  from  a “ state  of  quasi-villenage.” 
In  Tytler’s  Edward  VI.  and  Mary6  there  is  a letter  from  John 
Hales,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  land.  It  is  dated 
July,  1548,  and  addressed  to  the  protector ; but  contains  nothing 
of  moment.  See  also  7 a letter  in  1551  from  Hooper  to  Cecil  in 
which  the  bishop  complains  that  the  price  of  meat  had  become 
immense  because  cattle  were  no  longer  bred,  but  only  sheep  ; and 
“ they  be  not  kept  to  be  brought  to  market,  but  to  bear  wool, 
and  profit  only  to  their  master.”  In  1551  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  in  the  realm  “thirty  hundred  thousand  sheep”  of 
which  1,500,000  were  “kept  on  the  commons,  and  rated  at  lcZ. 
the  piece.” 8 


PROGRESS  OF  TOLERATION. 

Neal  says : 9 “In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  reign  (Queen 
Elizabeth)  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was  prosecuted  capitally  for 
religion,”  and  that  during  the  next  ten  years  there  were  only 
twelve  priests  executed.  In  1591  (?)  a law  was  passed  which 
Neal  calls  the  most  cruel  that,  had  yet  been  enacted  against  the 
Puritans.10  In  1584,  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  drew 
up  twenty-four  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion.11 These  articles  were  so  violent  that  Burleigh  wrote  to  him 
stigmatizing  them  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  says : 12  “ I find 
them  so  curiously  penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances, 
that  I think  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  used  not  so  many  questions 
to  comprehend  and  trap  their  priests.”  Two  months  later — Sep- 
tember, 1584 — the  lords  of  the  Council  remonstrated  with  the 
archbishop ; 13  and  a treatise  to  the  same  effect  was  written  by 

1 Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  Harl.  Misc.  vol.  ix.  p.  160. 

2 P.  161.  * P.  162.“  4 P.  163. 

4 Irish  Disturbances,  8vo,  1836,  pp.  314,  315. 

* Tytler’s  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  8vo,  1839,  vol.  i.  pp.  113-117.  2 Ibid.  p.  365. 

* Ibid.  p.  370. 

* History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  444.  10  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

11  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  337.  12  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  339.  12  P.  341. 
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Beale,  clerk  of  the  queen’s  council.1  He  would  certainly  not  have 
ventured  on  this  course  without  feeling  certain  of  Elizabeth’s 
approbation.  In  1584,  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  the  council,  but  the  only  notice  they  took  of  it 
was  to  remonstrate  with  that  violent  prelate.2  Punishments 
gradually  became  milder.  It  is  stated  by  Barrington3  that 
“ exile  was  first  introduced  as  a punishment  by  the  legislature  in 
the  39th  of  Elizabeth.”  Parliament  has  created  160  felonies!4 
An  act  of  parliament 6 ordered  poisoners  to  be  boiled  to  death, 
and  Coke  6 mentions  several  persons  who  suffered  this  frightful 
punishment.7  In  the  seventeenth  century — but  when  (?) — a boy 
eight  years  old  was  hung  for  setting  fire  to  two  barns.  See 
Blackstone,8  who  quotes  Emlyn  on  1 Hal.  P.  C.  25.  He  adds,  on 
the  authority  of  Foster,  72,  that  “in  very  modern  times,”  a boy 
of  ten  was  hung  for  murdering  his  bedfellow.  Lingard  accuses 
Elizabeth  of  introducing  the  Inquisition  into  England.9  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  effect  of  intolerant  laws  that  “ the  ratio 
of  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  Ireland  has,  therefore,  gone  on 
regularly  increasing  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution.”  10  Mr. 
Lewis  well  adds  11  that  religious  persecution  fails  because  it  is  not 
sufficiently  energetic.  Lewis  12  quotes  Kohlrausch,  Deutsche  Ge- 
schichte,  p.  470,  to  the  effect  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  treatedjust 
in  the  same  way  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

In  a paper  addressed  in  1597  by  an  English  Catholic  to  Philip  II., 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  “ four  hundred  secular  priests  in  the 
kingdom.”  13  Hunter,  a Jesuit,  states  that  under  Elizabeth  there 
were  not  more  than  five  or  six  Jesuits  at  any  one  time  in  England.14 
In  1550,  it  was  Cranmer  who  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing 
Edward  to  sign  the  warrant  ordering  Joan  Butcher  (or  Joan  of 
Kent)  to  be  burned  for  heresy  in  Smithfield.15 

Even  the  Puritans,  whom  Elizabeth  hated,  she  would  not 
allow  Parker  to  persecute.16  In  1576,  Elizabeth  made  Grindal 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which,  as  Soames  says,  was  a very 


• Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  * Ibid.  pp.  346,  350,  351. 

3 Ancient  Stat.  p.  269,  quoted  by  Christian,  note  to  Blackstone’s  Commentaries, 
vol.  i.  p.  137.  * Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  18. 

3 22  Henry  VIII.  c.  ii.  8 3 Inst  48. 

T Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  8 Vol.  iv.  p.  24. 

9 History  of  England,  Paris,  1840,  vol.  iv.  p.  361. 

10  Lewis  on  Irish  Disturbances,  8vo,  1836,  p.  346. 

" Pp:  374,  376.  13  P.  379. 

13  Dodd's  Church  History,  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  lxviii. 

M Ibid.  edit.  Tierney,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  clxii. 

14  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  v.  p.  385. 

18  Soames’s  Elizabethan  Religious  History,  8vo,  1839,  p.  42. 
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conciliatory  measure  towards  the  Puritans.1 *  In  1579,  Hapimond 
was  burned  at  Norwich  for  denying  the  Trinity,  &e.a  In  1581, 
Campion  was  executed — but  the  usual  butchery  was  prevented  by 
Charles  Howard,  the  Lord  Admiral,  who  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  cut  down  till  he  was  dead.3  In  1588,  Francis  Kett,  “ a master 
of  arts,  and  probably  a clergyman,”  was  burnt  at  Norwich  for  his 
opinions  on  Christ ; but,  says  Soames,  “ his  case  was  the  last  in 
which  Elizabeth’s  government  answered  reflections  upon  its 
catholicity  by  fire  and  faggot.”  4 In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  five 
persons  were  burned  as  Unitarians  (two  in  London  and  three  in 
Norwich),  and  five  Protestants,  Nonconformists,  were  hung.5 
Soames  says,6  that  only  five  persons  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
were  “ actually  condemned  as  religious  offenders.” 

It  was  in  an  age  of  dissoluteness  that  toleration  grew  up.  The 
dissoluteness  passed  away ; the  toleration  remains.  The  Regency, 
which,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  observed,  presents  a strong  analogy 
to  the  court  of  our  Charles  II.,  seems  to  have  given  rise  in 
France  to  toleration.7 

A strong  argument  against  severe  laws  is  their  needless  cruelty ; 
but  a still  stronger  one  is  the  impossibility  of  administering 
them.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  made  a curious  calculation  from 
the  criminal  statistics  of  France,  shows  that  if  an  individual  is 
accused  of  crime  against  persons,  the  chances  are  477  to  1000 
that  he  will  be  condemned ; but  in  an  accusation  for  crime  against 
property,  the  chances  of  condemnation  rise  from  655  to  1000.8  I 
may  add  that  this  inequality,  which  can  only  arise  from  a reluctance 
to  inflict  severe  penalties,  is  in  reality  more  than  655  to  477, 
because  we  naturally  look  with  more  severity  on  murder  than  on 
robbery,  so  that  a priori  the  chances  of  punishing  a murderer 
would  be  greater  than  of  punishing  a robber.  The  influence  of 
sympathy  on  the  executive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  women  have 
a much  better  chance  of  acquittal  than  men.9 

In  1585,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordered  inquiries  to  be 
made  if  the  minister  “ once  every  Sabbath  day  put  the  church- 
wardens in  mind  of  their  duty  to  note  who  absented  themselves 
from  divine  service,  and  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  to 

1 Elizabethan  Religious  History,  p.  220.  * Ibid.  p.  234. 

* Bartoli,  p.  214,  quoted  in  Sourness  Elizabethan  Relig.  Hist.  p.  306. 

* Elizabethan  Religious  History,  p.  354. 

4 Ibid.  p.  595.  6 Ibid.  p.  598. 

7 See  a remarkable  passage  in  No.  lx.  of  Lettres  Persanes,  published  in  1721, 

(Euvree  de  Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  41. 

* Quetelet  sur  l’Homme,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  p.  297  ct  scq. 

9 Ibid.  pp.  299,  600. 
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levy  12 d.  a piece.”  1 Strype  says  that  in  1560,  the  queen  at  the 
prayers  of  the  bishops  first  ordered  images  to  be  removed  from 
the  churches.2 

At  the  merciful  and  politic  proceedings  of  Elizabeth  the 
bishops  and  clergy  were  seriously  displeased.  With  the  bigotry 
which,  unhappily  for  the  interests  of  religion,  seems  almost 
characteristic  of  their  profession,  they  endeavoured  to  goad  the 
queen  into  a general  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 

In  1565,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  himself  a Catholic,  laid  down 
in  the  clearest  language  the  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
See  his  remarkable  speech  in  Schiller’s  Abfall  der  Niederlande.3 4 
He  says : 4 44  Eine  so  lange  Erfahrung  sollte  uns  endlich  uber- 
weiseu  haben,  das  gegen  Ketzerei  kein  Mittel  weniger  fruchtvoll 
als  Scheiterhaufen  und  Schwert.”  I suspect  that  the  impolicy  of 
persecution  was  perceived  before  its  wickedness.  The  first  great 
consequence  of  the  decline  of  priestly  influence  was  the  rise  of 
toleration. 

In  1595,  Robert  Southwell,  a Catholic  priest,  was  executed  at 
London,  and  the  hangman  wished  to  cut  the  rope  before  he  %vas 
dead,  in  order  as  usual  to  butcher  him  alive ; but  this  the  people 
would  not  allow.5  An  unfeeling  expression  was  current : 44  make 
this  letter  a heretic,”  i.e.  burn  it.6 *  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  expresses  himself  in 
favour  of  toleration.7  44  Le  dernier  auto-da-fe  celebre  a Madrid 
est  de  1680;”  8 but  in  Portugal  the  last  was  in  1755;  and  that 
this  was  the  last  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  eloquent  chapter  of 
Montesquieu.9  Cheke’s  letter  to  Mary  in  1556,  declaring  his 
readiness  to  change  his  religion  is  in  Ellis’s  Original  Letters  of 
Literary  Men.10  M.  Cousin,  who  on  the  whole  takes  a very 
unfavourable  view  of  Locke,  still  admits  that  he  has  the  great 
merit  of  always  appealing  to  reason.11  See  the  remarkable  sophistry 
with  which  Todd  12  has  attempted  to  clear  the  archbishop  of  the 
stain  of  intolerance. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  died  a Catholic  in  1553,  and  yet 
little  more  than  twelve  months  before  his  execution,  he  writes  to 

1 Strype’s  Whitgift,  vol.  i.  p.  462,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 

5 Annals,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  330-332. 

* Werke,  Band  viii.  pp.  217-220.  * P.  218. 

4 See  Challoner’s  Missionary  Priests,  Manchester,  8vo,  1803,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

8 See  Leycester  Correspondence,  edit.  Camden  Society,  p.  342. 

7 See  Wotton’s  State  of  Christendom,  Loud,  folio,  1667,  p.  129. 

8 Villomain,  Littcrature  au  xviii*  Si&ele,  tome  iii.  p.  165,  Paris,  1846. 

9 Ibid.  p.  170.  10  P.  19,  Camden  Society,  1843. 

" Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  2ndo  serie,  tome  iii.  p.  67. 

12  Life  of  Cranmor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331,  332. 
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Cecil  declaring  that  he  had  been  a Protestant  more  than  twenty 
years.1  This  I may  add  to  the  case  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  also 
became  a Catholic  at  the  accession  of  Mary. 

Drury,  who  was  fifteen  years  in  Madagascar,  says  that  reli- 
gious persecution  is  unknown,  and  this  he  ascribes  to  the 
absence  of  any  separate  order  of  priesthood.2  Ellis  observes 
that  the  king  of  Madagascar  is  the  high  priest.3  Mr.  Newman 4 
observes  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persians  and  Jews, 
all  the  ancient  nations  were  to  a certain  degree  tolerant — i.e. 
they  had  none  of  the  proselytizing  spirit : but  “ this  kind  of 
toleration  by  no  means  gave  scope  for  inquiry  or  progressive 
amendment.  It  was  a toleration  of  public  religions  or  sects,  not 
of  individuals  ” ; 5 and 6 he  says  that  the  toleration  known  to 
paganism  was  not  “ conducive  to  the  advance  of  truth.”  Charron7 
opposes  toleration  on  religious  grounds.  In  Bohemia,  in  1508,  it 
was  first  publicly  laid  down  that  a Christian  ought  not  to  compel 
any  one  to  embrace  the  true  faith.8  Even  Fuller  thought  the 
magistrate  ought  not  to  punish  error.9  Coleridge  truly  says 
that  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  were  more  criminal  than  Bonner  and 
Gardner.10  The  murder  of  Servetus  was  approved  by  Melanchthon 
and  the  Protestants  generally.11  Coleridge  12  makes  the  curious 
admission  that  “ toleration  then  first  becomes  practicable  when 
indifference  has  deprived  it  of  all  merit.”  Even  Locke  in  his 
first  work,  written  in  1660,  is  inclined  to  deny  the  right  of  com- 
plete toleration,  but  in  1667,  he  had  very  liberal  sentiments.13 
Mr.  F.  Newman,  who  looks  on  toleration  as  the  result  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  says,14  “ Nevertheless,  not  only  does  the  Old 
Testament  justify  bloody  persecution,  but  the  New  teaches  that 
God  will  visit  men  with  fiery  vengeance  for  holding  an  erroneous 
weed.”  The  popes  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  secure  tolera- 
tion for  the  Jews.15  Read  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachbar- 
stamme,  Munich,  1837,  praised  very  highly  in  Kemble’s  Saxons  in 

1 Tytler's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

3 Seo  Drury's  Madagascar,  8vo,  1743,  pp.  188,  231. 

* History  of  Madagascar,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 

4 Lectures  on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  8vo,  1847,  pp.  37-42. 

1 P.  39.  6 P.  40. 

I De  la  Sagesse,  Amsterdam,  1782,  8vo,  tome  ii.  p.  13. 

8 See  Talvi’s  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  New  York,  1850, 

p.  190. 

9 See  Coleridge’s  Literary  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

30  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  388,  389. 

II  Ibid.  voL  iii.  p.  74,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  379.  » Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  189. 

w See  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  pp.  11-15,  289,  290. 

14  Phases  of  Faith,  8vo,  1850,  p.  168. 

14  Kemble’s  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89,  90. 
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England,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  Parr,  in  a letter  to  Charles  Butler 1 says : 
“ I pay  great  deference  to  Thuanus,  and  I think  his  preface  a 
most  admirable  defence  of  toleration.”  Capefigue 2 says,  “ La 
grande  transaction  de  Passau,  l’acte  le  plus  important  dans 
l’histoire  du  droit  public,  parceque,  proclamant  pour  la  premiere 
fois  la  liberte  de  conscience,  il  fit  passer  l’Allemagne  sous  l’empire 
d’un  principe  tout  politique.”  Calvin  had  predetermined  to  put 
Servetus  to  death.3  In  1607,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  king,  if 
he  conquer  an  infidel  country,  “ may  massacre  all  the  inhabit- 
ants.” 4 Bishop  Tomline 5 says,  “ The  reigns  of  James  II.  and  of 
George  III.  are  the  only  reigns  since  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
which  some  additional  severity  was  not  enacted  against  Roman 
Catholics.”  Orme6  says  that  Owen,  in  his  treatise  Of  Toleration, 
“ has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  man  in  England  who  advo- 
cated, when  his  party  was  uppei'most , the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  who  continued  to  the  last  to  maintain  and  defend  them.” 

The  principle  of  toleration,  so  far  as  the  Catholics  were  con- 
cerned, is  clearly  laid  down  in  what  appears  to  be  a proclamation 
of  Elizabeth  in  1569; 7 but  in  1571,  the  queen  writes  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  declaring  that  she  will  have  “ a perfect 
reformation  of  all  abuses  attempted  to  deform  the  uniformity 
prescribed  by  our  laws  and  injunctions,  and  that  none  should  be 
suffered  to  decline  either  on  the  left  or  on  the  right  hand  from 
the  direct  line  limited  by  authority  of  our  said  laws  and  injunc- 
tions.” 8 In  1579,  Lord  Burghley  proposes  as  a remedy  against 
the  “comfort  of  obstinate  Papists,”  that  there  should  be  “.penalties 
increased  upon  recusants.” 9 In  a letter  from  Thomas  Morgan  to 
Curie,  dated  the  25th  of  January,  1586,  that  arch-conspirator  says 
that  Elizabeth  “ hath  banished  within  these  twelve  months  a 
hundred  priests,  or  thereabouts,  whereof  some  of  them  have  lived 
many  years  close  prisoners  in  England,  and  some  of  them  be  grown 
lame  and  impotent.”  10 

In  August,  1575,  the  French  ambassador  writes  to  his  court, 
without  expressing  any  surprise,  that  some  Dutchmen  had  been 
burned  in  London  for  heresy.11  After  the  failure  of  Wyatt’s 
rebellion,  the  French  ambassador  at  London  writes  to  his  court, 
“ II  n’y  a par  toute  la  ville  triomphe  que  de  gibets  et  testes  de 

1 Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

2 Histoire  de  la  R6forme  ct  la  Ligue,  tome  i.  p.  348. 

1 Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  72. 

4 Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

1 Lifo  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note.  * Life  of  Owen,  pp.  102,  103. 

I Haynes’s  Suite  Papers,  pp.  591,  592.  8 Murdin’s  State  Papers,  p.  183. 

* Ibid.  p.  331.  ,0  Ibid.  p.  481. 

II  Correspondance  de  Fenelon,  vol.  vi.  p.  490. 
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justiciez  par-dessus  les  portes.”  1 In  February,  1554,  he  writes 
to  his  court  that  the  burning  the  heretics  gave  great  delight  to 
the  people,  and  even  to  the  very  children  ; 2 but  in  May,  1556,  he 
says  that  the  executions  had  reached  such  a height  as  to  disgust 
the  people.3  In  October,  1573,  the  French  ambassador  writes  from 
London : “ Ces  libelles  que  les  angloys  qui  sont,  a Louvein  en 
avaient  envoy e semer  uug  nombre,  ont  mis  du  trouble  beaucoup 
eu  ceste  court.”4 

An  able  but  eccentric  writer  says : “ Genuine  belief  ended  wTith 
persecution.  As  soon  as  it  was  felt  that  to  punish  a man  for 
maintaining  an  independent  opinion  was  shocking  and  unjust,  so 
soon  a doubt  had  entered  whether  the  faith  established  was  un- 
questionably true.  The  theory  of  persecution  is  complete.  If  it 
be  necessary  for  the  existence  of  society  to  put  a man  to  death 
who  has  a monomania  for  murdering  bodies,  or  to  exile  him  for 
stealing  what  supports  them,  infinitely  more  necessary  is  it  to  put 
to  death,  or  send  into  exile,  or  to  imprison,  those  whom  we  know 
to  be  destroying  weak  men’s  souls,  or  stealing  from  them  the 
dearest  of  all  treasures.  It  is  because — whatever  we  choose  to 
say — it  is  because  we  do  not  know , we  are  not  sure , they  are  doing 
all  this  mischief ; and  we  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  acting 
upon  a doubt.” 5 

A writer  greatly  attached  to  Christianity,  says : “ It  is  a fact 
not  to  be  disputed  that  some  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of 
the  day  have  nurtured  a secret  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  owing  to  the  intellectual  intolerance  of  its  abettors.”6 
And 7 he  adds,  “ We  cannot  conceal  our  fear  that  should  the  theo- 
logical odium  pursue  the  spirit  of  philosophy  with  the  rancour 
which  has  too  often  been  experienced,  the  result  must  in  time  be 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  morality  and  of  religion  itself.”  Again,8 
Morel  1 says:  “In  England,  a distrust  and  contempt  for  reason 
prevails  amongst  religious  circles  to  a wide  extent ; many  Christians 
think  it  almost  a matter  of  duty  to  decry  the  human  faculties  as 
poor,  mean,  and  almost  worthless : and  thus  seek  to  exalt  piety  at 
the  expense  of  intelligence.  Delusive  hope  ! Is  not  Christianity 
itself  a matter  of  intelligence  ? Must  not  its  claim  to  authority 
be  weighed  by  the  human  reason  ? ” 

Mr.  Butler,  who  from  his  religious  bias  had  a natural  tendency 

• Ambassades  dc  Noailles,  Leyde,  1762,  tome  iii.  p.  83. 

• Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  173.  * Tomo  v.  p.  370. 

4 Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  F6nelon,  tome  v.  p.  424. 

4 Froudc.  Nemesis  of  Faith,  8vo,  1849.  pp.  84,  85. 

• Morell’s  History  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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to  exaggerate  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  by  Elizabeth,  says 
that  the  35  Eliz.  c.  2,  “ was  the  first  penal  statute  made  against 
popish  recusants  by  that  name,  and  as  distinguished  from  other 
recusants.”  1 He  adds 2 this  “ closed  the  penal  code  of  Elizabeth 
against  her  English  Catholic  subjects.”  In  1581  and  1582,  fifteen 
priests  were  sentenced  to  die.  Twelve  of  them,  who  refused  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  Elizabeth,  were  executed  ; 
the  remaining  three,  who  consented  explicitly  to  deny  such  right, 
were  pardoned.3  Butler  says,4  “ Between  the  Armada  and  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  more  than  one  hundred  Catholics  were  hanged 
and  embowelled,  merely,  we  must  repeat,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.”  Between  1558  and  1563,  Butler  can  only  find  three 
acts  against  the  Catholics.5  But  of  these  the  first,  which  protected 
the  queen’s  supremacy,  only  affected  persons  who  held  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil  offices  ; the  second  “ affected  only  the  Protestant 
clergy,  and  persons  in  general  who  should  speak  against  the 
Common  Prayer-Book.”  The  third  act  was  passed  in  the  fifth  of 
Elizabeth,  and  extended  the  penalties  for  not  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  all  who  had  said  or  heard  mass.  But  even  this  was 
evidently  a mere  vindication  of  the  civil  power  against  the  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  Butler  confesses 6 that  “ it  was  far  from 
being  generally  carried  into  execution.”  In  Dodd’s  Church 
History 7 there  is  an  elaborate  list  of  those  Catholics  who  suffered 
capitally  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; but  in  it  I do  not  find  that 
any  one  was  executed  before  1573,  and  then  only  one,  Thomas 
Woodhouse.8  But  I think  there  is  an  earlier  instance. 

In  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  laws  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  in 
1552,  the  punishment  of  death  is  pronounced  against  heretics. 
For  this  Lingard  quotes  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum. 
This  Soames  cannot  deny,  but  he  asserts  that  by  heretics  were 
meant  those  who  rejected  Christianity.9  Indeed,  he  adds,10  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  punish  capitally  opinions  which  in  the 
Reformatio  Legum  are  called  heresies.  It  is  certain  11  that  those 
who  reject  “ the  Christian  religion  ” are  to  be  “ put  to  death  and 
forfeit  all  their  property.”  Soames  himself  expresses  on  this  sub- 
ject 12  the  most  illiberal  opinions. 

Broughton,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  held  some 
opinions  respecting  the  word  gehenna  which  did  not  please  Arch- 


1 Butler’s  Historical  Memoirs  of  tho  Catholics,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

2 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  42-44.  1 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  424-431. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  5 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  345-347.  8 P.  347. 

T Edit.  Tierney,  vol.  iii.  pp.  159-170.  * See  p.  165. 

9 History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  314-316,  note. 

10  Ibid.  p.  318.  11  Ibid.  p.  317.  ,s  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  722. 
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bishop  Whitgift,  who  therefore  sent  officers  to  apprehend  him,  to 
avoid  whom  Broughton  fled  the  realm.  Eventually  the  arch- 
bishop adopted  that  very  opinion  for  maintaining  which  he  had 
persecuted  Broughton,  but  refused  in  any  way  to  further  the 
ecclesiastical  promotion  of  the  man  he  had  so  cruelly  injured. 
For  the  particulars  of  this  disgraceful  affair  see  Strype’s  Life  of 
Whitgift.1  The  reputation  of  Broughton  was  so  great,  that  the 
Turks  offered  him  the  use  of  the  temple  of  Sophia,  if  he  would 
go  to  Constantinople  and  read  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.3 

Grindal,  in  1559,  asked  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr  to  write  to 
Elizabeth  not  to  continue  the  crucifix  in  her  chapel.  But  Peter 
knew  better  ; and  politely  refused.3 

In  consequence  partly  of  the  general  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  partly  of  the  diminished  influence  of  the  clergy,  there  had 
been  gradually  growing  up  in  the  minds  of  men  an  indifference  to 
mere  rites  and  dogmas  of  religion.  Sir  John  Cheke,  the  learned 
tutor  of  Edward  VI.,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  publicly  recanted 
his  religion  during  the  reign  of  Mary.4  Men  became  less  super- 
stitious and  more  moral. 

Strype,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  loving  the  Catholics,  fully 
exonerates  Elizabeth  from  the  charge  of  having  an  undue  regard 
for  their  religion.5  In  1558  and  1559  Elizabeth  deprived  in  all 
192  spiritual  persons,  of  whom  fourteen  were  bishops.6 

Bonner,  ex-bishop  of  London,  was  kept  in  prison  for  his  own 
safety.  Indeed  lie  was  so  hated  by  the  people,  that  when  he 
died,  it  was  found  advisable  to  bury  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  “ to  prevent  any  disturbances  that  might  have  been  made 
by  the  citizens.” 7 

In  1587,  some  justices  of  the  peace  were  Catholics.8 

In  Strype’s  Annals  9 there  is  a list  copied  from  a book,  printed 
at  Antwerp,  of  the  Catholics  executed  in  London  from  1570  t.o 
1587.  For  evidence  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  bishops,  see 
Strype’s  Parker,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

Alphonso  de  Castro,  confessor  to  Philip  II.,  preached  in  Eng- 
land in  favour  of  tolerance.10 

In  order  to  check  violent  recriminations,  Elizabeth,  in  1558, 
forbad  any  one  to  preach  without  a licence.  Lingard  represents 

‘ Vol.  ii.  pp.  220-222.  320,  355.  389.  2 Vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

* Strype’s  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  48.  4 Strype’s  Life  of  Cheke,  pp.  111-127. 

* Strype' s Annals,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  xi.  6 Ibid.  p.  106. 

7 Ibid.  part.  ii.  p.  298. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  part.  ii.  pp.  462,  463.  See  also  vol.  iv.  p.  402,  and  Strype’s  Life  of 
Whitgift,  vol.  i.  p.  514. 

u Ibid.  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  494,  495. 

See  White’s  Evidence  against  Catholicism,  p.  250. 
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this  as  directed  against  the  Catholics,  but  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  she  punished  Protestant  clergy  who  presumed  to  dis- 
obey it.1  In  1578,  the  bishop  of  Ely  said  “ that  he  much  re- 
joiced that  her  majesty  was  somewhat  severe  against  her  enemies 
the  papists.  Would  God  that  all  her  magistrates,  high  and  low, 
would  follow  diligently  her  godly  view.  I trust,  hereafter,  her 
highness  and  her  magistrates  will  prosecute  severely  the  same 
trade.”  2 In  1580,  the  archbishop  of  York  wrote  to  the  treasurer, 
requesting  him  “ to  deal  roundly  with  all  the  obstinate,  of  what 
calling  soever,  noble  as  well  as  mean.”  3 

These,  and  similar  acts,  have  been  often  assigned  to  a partiality 
which  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  had  for  the  Catholic  worship. 
But  after  a long  and  careful  study  of  her  reign,  I think  myself 
authorised  to  say  that  this  supposition  is?  entirely  gratuitous.  No 
historian  has  advanced  any  evidence  to  support  what  has  now  be- 
come a traditional  hypothesis  : and  so  far  as  my  reading  extends, 
it  is  not  warranted  by  any  contemporary  document  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  truth  seems  to  me  that  in  religious  mat- 
ters she  was  naturally  tolerant.  Her  mind,  bent  on  great  objects, 
cared  little  for  polemical  dispute  ; and  it  was  not  until  a later 
period,  when  her  temper  was  soured  by  opposition,  that  she  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  such  men  as  Bonner  and  Cranmer.  Pro- 
testant historians  who,  with  two  or  three  brilliant  exceptions, 
have  always  been  intolerant,  choose  to  represent  this  as  the  popish 
inclination  of  Elizabeth. 


HISTORY,  ETC.  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

The  Puritans,  who  had  been  employed  twenty  years  in  maturing 
their  power,  now  first  began  to  make  head  against  the  theatre. 
In  1577  appeared  the  fir&t  attack  on  the  stage,  Northbrooke’s 
Treatise  against  Dancing,  Dicing,  Plays.  In  1579,  Gosson’s 
School  of  Abuse;  in  1581  or  1582  his  “Plays  confuted  in  Five 
Actions; ”in  1583  Stubbe’s  Anatomy  of  Abuses;  in  1587  Ran- 
kin’s Mirror  of  Monsters;  in  1599,  Dr.  Rainold’s  Overthrow  of 
Stage  Plays;  in  1610  Histriomastix ; in  1615  the  “Refutation 
of  the  Apology  for  Actors.” 4 In  spite  of  these  attacks  dra- 
matic literature  advanced  with  a rapidity  of  development  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel.  It  would  seem 

1 Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  i.  part.  i.  p.  63. 

1 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  196.  * Ibid.  p.  341. 

4 See  some  Account  of  these  works  in  Preface,  pp.  v-x.  to  the  Shakespeare  Society’s 
reprint  of  Gosson’s  School  of  Abuse. 
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as  if  even  the  imagination  of  the  Puritans  was  captivated  by  that 
splendid  array  of  genius  which  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  adorned  the  theatre.  At  all  events,  it  is  remarkable 
that  after  the  work  of  Rainold’s  in  1599  there  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  anonymous  tracts  I have  just  alluded  to,  no  formal 
attack  on  the  stage  for  thirty-four  years,  when  Prynne’s  Histrio- 
mastix  w'as  published.1  But  in  the  meantime  a still  more  for- 
midable opponent  appeared.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  had  from  the  beginning  so 
steadily  opposed  the  stage  that  neither  the  players  nor  their 
patrons  could  ever  succeed  in  obtaining  a fixed  place  of  exhibition 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.8  They  were  therefore  driven  to 
the  liberties  and  suburbs,  from  whence  they  not  unnaturally  made 
war  upon  their  persecutors,  and  covered  them  with  ridicule.  The 
friends  of  the  city  magistrates  were  not  slow  to  retaliate,  and  a 
bitter  and  long-continued  enmity  grew  up  between  the  two 
parties,  and  the  citizens  were  ready  to  aid  the  Puritans  in  over- 
throwing the  theatre. 

Heywood  observes  with  regret  that  it  had  become  usual  in 
plays  to  satirize  great  persons.3 

In  1 805,  Southey  writes  : “ Fifteen  years  ago,  the  more  melan- 
choly a tale  was,  the  better  it  pleased  me  ; just  as  we  all  like 
tragedy  better  than  comedy  when  we  are  young.” 4 

Mr.  Cunningham,  whose  valuable  works  upon  our  early  litera- 
ture are  so  well  known,  says  that  James  I.  “ saw  five  times  as 
many  plays  in  a year  as  Queen  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  see.”5 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch  Protestants 
availed  themselves  of  the  stage  to  ridicule  their  opponents.6 
Hooft  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  created  the 
Dutch  drama,  which  has,  however,  always  been  poor  in  comedy.7 
Like  the  Greek,  its  chorus  was  very  important.®  Just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  that  great  Protestant  rebellion  which  secured 
the  independence  of  Holland,  the  Dutch  ridiculed  the  clergy  on 
the  stage.9 

1 Seo  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  Society’s  Keprint  of  lleywood’s  Apology  for 
Actors,  p.  i. 

2 See  some  evidence  in  Mr.  Collier’s  Introduction  to  Northbrooke,  pp.  xi.  and  xii. 

* Apology  for  Actors,  edit.  Shakesp.  Soc.  p.  Gl,  and  seo  uote  ut  p.  G6. 

* Life  and  Corres|>ondeuee  of  Robert  Southey,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey, 
8vo,  1849,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

4 Revels  at  Court  in  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  edit.  Shakespeare  Society, 
8vo,  1842,  p.  xxxiv. 

a See  Van  Kempen,  Geschiedonis  der  Letteren  in  de  Nederlanden,  Gravenhage,  8vo, 
1821.  deel  i.  blad  70,  and  Schiller’s  Werke,  Band  viii.  p.  54,  Stuttgart,  1838. 

1 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129.  8 Ibid.  p.  131. 

* Abfall  dcr  Niederlande  in  Schiller’s  Werke.  Band  viii.  p.  186. 
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Mr.  Collier  thinks  North  brooke  hardly  a Puri  Urn.1  His  is 
the  first  regular  attack  on  the  stage.2  This  attack  on  it  is  at 
pp.  84—403.  Sir  Walter  Scott  notices  that  the  French,  who  are 
so  lively,  have  made  their  stage  very  declamatory : “ while  the 
Spaniard,  grave,  solemn,  and  stately,  was  the  first  to  introduce  in 
the  theatre  all  the  bustle  of  lively  and  complicated  intrigue; — the 
flight  and  the  escape,  and  the  mask,  and  the  ladder  of  ropes,”  &c.3 
Of  this  peculiarity  in  the  Freneh  drama  Scott  attempts  no  expla- 
nation ; and  as  to  the  Spanish,  he  merely  ascribes  it  to  the  un- 
ceasing wars  either  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  or  between 
the  Castilians  and  Arragoncse. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  outburst  of  dramatic  talent 
was  the  rise  of  a body  of  profound  and  original  thinkers.4  We 
know  from  the  experience  of  history  that  in  every  country  the 
dramatists  have  preceded  the  metaphysicians.  It  is  thus  that 
the  taste  is  first  cultivated,  and  is  soon  developed  into  original 
thought.  M.  Cousin  has  well  observed  that  genius  is  only  taste 
in  action.5  He  finely  adds : 6 “ L’art  est  la  reproduction  libre  de 
la  beaute,  et  le  pouvoir  en  nous  capable  de  la  reproduire  s’appelle 
le  genie.”  Cousin  7 refutes  the  common  notion  that  the  business 
of  art  is  to  copy  nature  ; and  he  finely  says  that  art  is  superior  to 
nature  because  it  gives  a greater  development  to  moral  beauty. 
“ La  nature  peut  plaire  davantage,  l’art  touche  plus,  parcequ’il 
s’addresse  plus  directement  a la  source  des  emotions  profondes. 
L’art  peut  etre  plus  pathetique  que  la  nature,  c’est  le  signe  et  la 
mesure  de  la  grande  beaute.” 8 Cousin  rejects  the  idea  that  the 
great  object  of  art  is  illusion,  and  that  the  drama,  for  instance, 
to  be  perfect,  should  make  the  spectator  believe  that  it  is  real. 
In  fact,  as  he  says,  its  business  is  to  raise  the  dignity  of  man  by 
transporting  him  above  the  realities  of  existence.9  The  theatre 
refined  manners.  It  was  to  the  people  in  the  sixteenth  century 
what  chivalry  was  to  the  nobles  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  pomp  and  fonns  of  chivalry,  which  were  in  full  force  till 
Puritanism,  must  have  favoured  it.  M.  Quetelet 10  has  made  a 
very  curious  statistical  comparison  between  the  dramatists  of 
France  and  England.  The  English  authors  have  been  rather 

1 Introduction  to  Shakosp.  Soc.  reprint,  p.  rri.  1 Ibid.  p.  v< 

* Lifo  of  Lo  Sage,  in  Scott’s  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  8vo,  Paris,  1837*  vol.  iii. 

p.  210. 

4 Note  this  under  James  I. 

4 Histoiro  de  la  Philosophic,  part  i.  tome  ii.  p.  150.  * Ibid.  p.  172. 

T Ibid.  pp.  174-179.  • Ibid.  pp.  175,  176. 

9 Quote  a fine  passage,  pp.  179,  180;  see  also  p.  186. 

10  Sur  l’Homme  et  lo  Dcveloppement  de  ses  Facult6s,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  pp, 

112-120. 
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more  precocious  than  the  French,1  but  in  both  countries  the 
dramatic  power  has  gone  on  increasing  until  the  age  of  fifty  or 
fifty-five,  when  it  has  diminished,  both  in  regard  to  the  value  and 
the  number  of  the  works  produced.2  Quetelet  makes  the  im- 
portant remark3  that  the  tragic  talents  (in  France,  at  least) 
develop  themselves  more  rapidly  than  the  comic — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  greatest  French  tragedies  have  been  written  by  younger 
men  than  the  greatest  French  comedies. 

In  1563,  the  bishop  of  London  wrote  to  Cecil,  expressing  a 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  performances  of  plays  in  London.4  In 
1584,  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  was  violently  opposed  to 
theatres.5  In  France,  there  have  been  more  great  actresses  than 
great  actors.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  sensibility  of  women, 
to  their  greater  flexibility  of  voice  and  movement,  and  to  their 
general  superiority  in  tact  and  address.6  On  the  slavish  manner 
in  which  the  dramatic  writers  of  Italy  early  in  the  sixteenth 
cencury  copied  the  ancients,  see  Kanke.7  This,  I think,  only 
applies  to  Italy.8  Menzel 9 says  the  Germans  have  never  had  a 
great  theatrical  literature,  because  they  have  no  great  metropolis. 

It  is  said  by  the  author  of  the  well-known  Commentary  on 
Voltaire,  that  his  Merope  in  1743  was  “ la  premiere  pi&co  profane 
qui  reussit  sans  le  secours  d’une  passion  amoureuse.”  10  In  1760 
appeared  Voltaire’s  Tancred,  which,  says  the  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,11  reminds  us  of  Zaire;  but  after  this,  his  tragic  genius 
degenerated.  Voltaire  says,12  “ La  coutume  d’introduire  de 
l’amour  a tort  et  a travel’s  dans  les  ouvrages  dramatiques,  passa 
de  Paris  a Londres  vers  l’an  1660  avec  nos  rubans  et  nos  per- 
ruques.”  Coleridge  says, 13  “ The  talent  for  mimicry  seems 
strongest  where  the  human  race  are  most  degraded.”  “ With  all 
theatrical  representations,  not  only  are  the  Persians,  but  the 
Moslems  of  every  country,  perfectly  unacquainted.”  14  In  1576, 
Henry  III.  introduced  the  Italian  theatre.15  In  Germany,  the 
theatre  has  no  influence,  and  the  people  do  not  care  for  it.16  At 

> sur  l'Homme  et  le  Diveloppoment.  de  ses  Fucultes,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  p.  115. 

s Ibid.  p.  115.  * Ibid.  p.  118. 

4 Wright's  Elizabeth,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  227,  229. 

* Roussel’s  Systome  de  la  Femme,  Paris,  1845,  p.  39. 

1 Die  ltomischen  Papste,  Berlin,  1838,  Baud  i.  pp.  65,  66. 

* German  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  161. 

10  (JEuvres  do  Voltaire,  Paris,  1820,  tome  i.  p.  399. 

n Riugraphie  Universello,  tome  xlix.  p.  486. 

11  Sur  les  Anglais,  lettre  xviii.,  (Euvres,  tome  xxvi.  p.  112. 

11  Biographia  Literaria,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

14  Transactions  of  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

14  See  Sismondi,  Ilistoire  des  Frames,  tome  six.  p.  386. 
i*  Laing's  Notes  of  a Traveller,  1st  series,  pp.  269-271. 


* Ibid.  p.  68. 
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Petersburg  it  is  everything,  and  the  authoress  of  Letters  from 
the  Baltic  1 says,  “ From  the  national  enjoyment  which  Russians 
of  all  classes  take  in  every  description  of  scenic  diversion,  the 
theatre  is  particularly  a popular  amusement.” 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  introduction  of  scenery  was  a 
cause  of  the  decline  of  dramatic  poetry ; but  I rather  believe  it 
to  be  an  effect ; for,  when  the  mind  was  less  stimulated,  the  eye 
must  be  more  pleased. 

In  the  next  volume,  in  which  I shall  relate  the  decline,  and,  I 
fear,  the  final  fall  of  the  English  drama,  I shall  examine  the 
causes  which  regulate  the  fluctuations  of  dramatic  genius  ; at 
present,  I shall  give  merely  a hasty  view  of  its  rise  and  the 
influence  which  it  exercised  on  our  national  civilization. 

Under  Charles  II.,  all  our  great  masters  were  forgotten. 
Shakespeare  was  neglected  ; for  how  could  his  merits  be  appre- 
ciated by  a corrupt  and  ignorant  court  ? Ben  Jonson  was 
neglected,  for  his  powers  chiefly  consisted  in  depicting  national 
manners  which  had  already  become  obsolete.2  Schlegel  says 3 
that  the  Germans  have  not  had  a theatrical  literature  because 
they  are  too  speculative , and  that  for  the  drama  a practical 
spirit  is  necessary.  He  adds,4  “ In  Italy  and  Germany,  where 
there  are  only  capitals  of  separate  states,  but  no  general  metro- 
polis, great  difficulties  are  opposed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
theatre.”  He  forcibly  states  the  influence  of  the  stage  on  the 
mind  of  a people.5  Schlegel  says  that  tragedy  is  more  moral 
than  comedy  ;6  in  tragedy,  the  powers  are  more  concentrated  ; 
in  comedy,  more  dispersed,7  and  it  has  a much  lower  ideal.8 
Tragedy  delights  in  unity , comedy  in  exuberance.9  See  also  10 
where  be  says  that  tragedy  deals  with  fate , comedy  with  accident , 
and  comedy  “ connects  together,  like  tragedy,  events  as  causes 
and  effects ; but  it  connects  them  by  the  law  of  experience,  with- 
out any  reference,  as  in  tragedy,  to  one  idea.”  He  says 11  that  as 
soon  as  we  sympathise  with  the  characters,  comedy  is  at  an  end  ; 
for  its  business  is  not  moral  instruction,  but  to  increase  our 
experimental  knowledge.12 

The  first  regular  tragedy  is  the  Sophonisba  of  Trissino ; but 
the  author  was  a “ spiritless  pedant,”  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  pastoral  drama  of  Tasso  and  Guarini  forms 
a new  epoch.13 

1 Letters  from  tho  Baltic,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  ii.  pp.  249,  250. 

* Schlegel’s  Dramatic  Literature,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  1 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

* Ibid.  p.  324.  4 Ibid.  pp.  34-39.  e Ibid.  pp.  42-45,  78. 

T Ibid.  196,  197.  " Ibid.  pp.  198, 199,  204.  9 Ibid.  p.  200. 

*°  Ibid.  242,  243.  » Ibid.  p.  2 66.  ,s  Ibid.  pp.  257,  258.  «*  Ibid.  p.  29S. 
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Perhaps  the  patronage  of  James  I.  corrupted  the  taste  of  the 
drama ; and  I should  not  be  surprised  if  this  explains  the  retire- 
ment of  Shakespeare.  Schlegel  well  says  that  the  taste  of  a court 
is  nearly  always  bad.1  The  first  French  tragedies  are  those  of 
Jodelle.2  I have  already  observed  that  the  decline  of  the  clergy 
was  fatal  to  architecture  ; and  by  an  analogous  process,  the  decline 
of  the  aristocracy  was  fatal  to  the  drama.  As  the  nobility  sank 
and  the  spirit  of  caste  fell  before  the  levelling  hand  of  democracy, 
the  theatre  necessarily  fell.  Schlegel  well  says  of  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  “ the  distinction  of  rank  was  yet  strongly  marked  ; 
and  this  is  what  is  most  to  be  wished  for  by  the  dramatic  poet.”  3 
But  our  democracy  was  religious  as  well  as  political ; this  was 
another  motive  that  the  Puritans  had  in  attacking  the  drama. 
There  are  yet  other  reasons.  The  Catholic  religion  favoured  the 
drama.  The  stage  also  will  naturally  decline  as  history  ad- 
vances and  becomes  more  philosophic  and  less  picturesque  ; also, 
when  a sense  of  the  ridiculous  increases,  and  audiences  become 
more  fastidious.  Schlegel 4 notices  the  advantage  of  chronicles. 
And  5 Schlegel  says,  “ If  the  effeminacy  of  the  present  day  is  to 
serve  as  a general  standard  of  what  tragical  composition  may 
exhibit  to  human  nature,  we  shall  be  forced  to  set  very  narrow 
limits  to  art,  and  everything  like  a powerful  effect  must  at  once 
be  renounced.”  Schlegel  adds,6  “ It  is  deserving  of  remark  that 
Shakespeare,  amidst  the  rancour  of  religious  parties,  takes  a 
delight  in  painting  the  condition  of  a monk,  and  always  repre- 
sents his  influence  as  beneficial.” 

As  to  the  rise  of  the  drama,  Schlegel  is  very  superficial. 
Indeed,  he  does  not  examine  the  cause,  but  gets  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  stating  it.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  273,  where  he  says,  “ There 
are  periods  in  the  human  mind,”  &c.,  but  why  are  there  ? 
Schlegel  says 7 that  Elizabeth  desired  Shakespeare  to  represent 
Falstaff  in  love,  hence  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; but  for  this 
I believe  there  is  no  good  authority. 

Schlegel  says 8 that  the  Greeks  always  played  with  masks. 
Sophocles  was  almost  the  only  Greek  dramatist  who  was  not  an 
actor.9  Schlegel  accounts  for  the  decline  of  dramatic  art  by  a 
metaphor.10  With  Euripides,  the  Greek  drama  declined,11  and 
this  was  because  he  copied  human  nature  too  exactly.12  He 
ridicules  women.13  Aristophanes  alone  saw  his  real  faults.14  “ The 


• Ibid.  p.  174. 

* Ibid.  p.  122. 
**  Ibid.  p.  147. 


1 Ibid.  p.  327. 

4 Ibid.  p.  142. 

* Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

" Ibid.  pp.  144,  145. 

M Ibid.  pp.  167-222. 
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history  of  ancient  tragedy  ends  with  Euripides,”  1 who  became 
too  utilitarian , for  tragedy  should  not  give  practical  instruction.2 
In  Greece,  tragedy  was  “ exhausted  ” ; it  died  a natural  death  ; 
but  comedy  was  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  power,3  which  silenced 
Aristophanes  and  killed  Socrates.4  The  Greek  women  were  cer- 
tainly present  at  tragedies,  but  probably  not  in  the  old  comedy.5 
The  plays  of  Aristophanes  suppose  prodigious  knowledge  in  the 
audience.6  The  middle  comedy  has  no  personal  satire  nor 
chorus,7  but  it  is  in  fact  only  a transition  to  the  new  comedy,8 
. which  last  is  the  old  “ tamed.” 9 It  imitates  Euripides,  but 
studies  what  is  natural , and  ridicules  objects  themselves.10  The 
old  comedy  is  “ a pleasant  dream  ” ; the  new  comedy  is  “ serious 
in  form,”  n and  represented  the  manners  of  the  day,12  and  is  nearer 
to  tragedy  than  the  old  comedy  was.13  Our  clowns  are  like  the 
old  comedy.14  Perhaps  Ben  Jonson,  by  representing  manners , 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  corruption  of  our  stage. 

Plautus  and  Terence  are  not  original.15  The  Greeks  respected 
authors:  the  early  Romans  despised  them.16  The  Romans  some- 
times played  without  masks  : the  Greeks  never.17  In  tragedy,  the 
Romans  (less  mild  than  the  Greeks)  show  their  own  contempt  of 
pain  and  death.18  The  only  specimens  left  are  those  of  Seneca.19 
As  to  the  unities,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  331-356.  Of  the  unities,  the 
only  one  of  which  Aristotle  “ speaks  with  any  degree  of  fulness  ” 
is  the  unity  of  action  : of  the  unity  of  place  he  says  nothing,20  and 
Aristotle  himself  knew  little  of  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts.21  There 
is  as  much  real  unity  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  as  in  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles.22  The  French  are  right  in  prefering  a comedy  in 
verse  to  one  in  prose.23  The  English  and  Spanish  theatres  are 
essentially  similar.24  The  romantic  drama,  like  painting,  unites 
what  is  dissimilar  and  mixes  together  seriousness  and  mirth.25 
Schlegel,  who  speaks  of  Seneca’s  tragedies  with  well-deserved 
severity,  says  that  both  Corneille  and  Racine  have  borrowed  a 
great  deal  from  him.26  He  says  that  the  French  have  taken  more 
from  the  Spaniards  than  from  the  Italians,27  and  adds  28  that  of  the 
French,  “Racine  is  perhaps  the  oldest  poet  who  seems  to  have 


Schlegel’s  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
Ibid.  p.  205.  4 Ibid.  p.  206. 
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12  Ibid.  p.  214. 

15  Ibid.  p.  261. 

18  Ibid.  pp.  291,  292. 
« Ibid.  pp.  331.  335. 
24  Ibid.  pp.  100,  101. 
27  Ibid.  pp.  297-328. 
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18  Ibid.  293. 

22  Ibid.  p.  345. 

I **  Ibid.  pp.  102-104. 
28  Ibid.  p.  392. 


* Ibid.  p.  210. 

5 Ibid.  p.  208. 

8 Ibid.  p.  239. 

11  Ibid.  p.  212. 

14  Ibid.  pp.  253,  251. 
17  Ibid.  p.  287. 

20  Ibid.  p.  333. 

22  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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been  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  Spaniards,  or  at  least  who 
was  in  no  manner  influenced  by  them.”  He  says 1 that  the 
Italians  were  much  indebted  to  the  Spanish  theatre.  It  is  to  the 
influence  of  Seneca  that  we  must  attribute  many  of  the  most 
serious  faults  of  Corneille.2  Schlegel  says 3 that  comedy  is 
“ morality  in  action,  the  art  of  life.* **’  He  says 4 that  neither  the 
Spanish  nor  English  dramatists  have  borrowed  from  each  other. 

“ The  formation  of  these  two  stages  is  equally  independent  of 
each  other ; the  Spanish  poets  were  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  English  ; and  in  the  older  and  most  important  period  of  • 
the  English  theatre,  I could  discover  no  trace  of  any  knowledge 
of  Spanish  plays  (though  their  novels  and  romances  were  cer- 
tainly known);  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  that 
translations  from  Calderon  made  their  appearance.”  He  adds,5 
“ Calderon  had  many  predecessors ; he  is  at  once  the  summit  and 
almost  the  conclusion  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Spaniards.” 
As  masks  were  disused,  perhaps  the  theatre  naturally  became 
more  moral ; for  masks  hide  the  blushes  of  women.  Schlegel  is 
very  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  causes  of  the  change  which  took 
place  in  our  drama  after  the  Restoration.6  He  adds,  however, 

I think  with  truth,7  “ Pope,  who,  however,  passes  for  a perfect 
judge  of  poetry,  had  not  even  an  idea  of  the  first  elements  of  the 
dramatic  art.”  Schlegel  supposes  8 that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
w entertained  no  very  extravagant  admiration  ” of  Shakespeare. 
He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Calderon,9  and  adds  10  that  after 
him  nothing  of  the  least  value  appeared  ; but  “ I recollect  having 
read  a Spanish  play,  the  object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  torture.”  Lessing  was  the  first  in  Germany  who 
praised  Shakespeare.11  Perhaps  the  cesthetic  investigations  of  the 
Germans  prevent  their  having  a great  dramatic  literature.12  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  Shakespeare  was  hardly  known  out  of 
England.13  The  best  comedies  in  England  have  been  written  by 
young  men  ; but  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  an  inexperienced 
writer  writing  a good  tragedy.14  The  Count  of  Lauraguais,  after- 
wards Duke  de  Brancas,  introduced  the  custom  of  making  actors 
dress  on  the  stage  according  to  their  characters.15 

Cibber  states  that  the  Maid’s  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and 


• Schlegel’s  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 

• Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  4 Ibid.  p.  96. 

• Ibid.  p.  272.  7 Ibid.  p.  286. 

• Ibid.  pp.  348,  349.  10  Ibid.  p.  363. 

**  Ibid.  p.  400.  *®  Ibid.  p.  368. 

14  See  Prior’ e Life  of  Goldsmith.  8vo.  1837.  vol.  i.  p.  2^. 
,s  Menioires  de  Spgur,  tome  i.  pp.  134,  136. 
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Fletcher  was  forbidden  to  be  acted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.1 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a great  popularity 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 2 and  respecting 
their  reputation  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  see 
the  Shakespeare  Society’s  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  In  the  same 
volume  is  an  interesting  article 3 headed  “ Salmacis  and  Herma- 
phroditus  not  by  Francis  Beaumont.” 

I have  already  noticed  the  rise  of  the  English  drama ; I have 
now  to  consider  its  decline — perhaps  its  final  fall.  It  will  be 
found  an  universal  rule  that  as  a nation  advances,  its  taste  for 
theatrical  amusement  declines.  With  the  progress  of  civilization 
there  arise  new  tastes  and  new  resources.  Books  are  multiplied, 
and  the  diffusion  of  education  increases  the  desire  of  reading 
them.  The  advance  of  liberty  throws  open  to  all  the  arena  of 
speculative  politics  which  before  had  been  confined  to  a few. 
The  facilities  of  travelling  create  an  excitement  before  unknown, 
and  instead  of  journeys  being  made  only  for  business  they  are 
also  made  for  pleasure.  All  these  things  drive  from  the  theatre 
the  active,  the  voluptuous,  and  the- gay. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  Restoration.  Under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  immense  sums  had  been  paid  for  enter- 
tainments. The  profits  of  actors  were  enormous.  Men  of  cha- 
racter paid  for  having  their  pieces  acted,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
notices  the  character  of  the  pieces,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  a superior  class  of  audience.  Under  Charles  II. 
the  dissolute  and  the  ignorant  crowded  the  theatres,  where 
amid  thunders  of  applause  was  performed  the  miserable  ribaldry 
of  Shadwell  and  Killigrew.  As  a proof  that  the  decay  of  taste 
was  only  in  the  court  and  at  the  theatre,  though  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  were  neglected  on  the  stage  for  the  wretched  plays  of 
Dryden,  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  was  received  with  raptures 
by  the  people. 

Perhaps  in  our  own  times  Hannah  More  did  something  to 
lower  the  reputation  of  the  theatre.  Her  bigoted  attack  on  the 
stage  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Roberts.4  Her  main  argument  is,  that 
it  gives  too  high  notions  of  honour,  false  honour,  as  she  calls  it.5 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this,  which  she  considers 
a decisive  objection  to  the  theatre,  is  precisely  the  means  by 
which  it  has  aided  in  civilizing  and  unbrutalizing  man.  The 

o o 

drama  has  done  in  modern  times  what  chivalry  did  in  the 

1 See  Cibber’s  Apology  for  his  Life,  8vo.  17>r»6,  rol.  i.  p.  250. 

* See  The  Postman  Robbed  of  his  Mail,  Lond.  12mo,  1719,  p.  149. 

* No.  xiii. 

4 Memoirs  of  Hannah  More,  8vo,  1834,  rol.  iv.  pp.  381-393.  * Ibid.  p.  386. 
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twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Under  Charles  IT., for  the  first, 
and,  as  I trust,  for  the  last  time  in  England,  the  theatre  became 
a professed  engine  of  vice.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  principles  of 
mankind,  the  more  degrading  were  the  sentiments  and  the  more 
indecent  the  language,  the  more  tumultuous  was  the  applause. 

“ It  is  unfair  to  take  the  stage  as  a proof,  and  to  ask  why  we 
have  not  Moluhes  and  Shakespeares  starting  up  at  every  period. 
The  preceding  age  has  gleaned  all  the  twenty  or  thirty  characters 
of  strong  and  extravagant  humour  which  lie  upon  the  surface  of 
society,  not  because  it  had  greater  talents  for  humour,  but  merely 
because  it  tvas  the  preceding  age.  The  blustering  captain,  the 
inebriated  and  witty  rake,  the  obese  alderman,  the  squire  in 
London,  slaving  poets,  homicide  physicians,  chambermaids,  valets, 
and  duennas,  are  all  gone ; employed  by  dramatic  writers  who 
had  the  first  of  the  market.  These  characters  cannot  be  re-intro- 
duced on  the  stage ; they  are  worn  out  there ; but  they  exist  in 
real  life,  and  of  course  must  exist,  while  men  are  what  they  have 
been.”  1 

There  were  two  causes  of  its* decline:  1st, The  increase  of  other 
amusements,  such  as  travelling,  &c.  ; 2nd,  Political  excitement. 
An  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  intro- 
duce political  characters  on  the  stage.  If  the  same  licence  had 
been  allowed  that  was  allowed  to  the  early  Greek  dramatists,  it  is 
likely  that  our  theatre  would  have  continued  to  flourish  just  as 
Menander  followed  Aristophanes.  But  the  combined  authority 
of  the  court  and  the  master  of  the  revels  was  too  strong.  The 
consequence  was  that  a large  amount  of  ability  was  carried  from 
the  stage  to  the  senate,  where  it  soon  shook  the  throne.  The 
folly  of  James  in  all  this  is  inconceivable.  He  should  have 
allowed  the  safety  valve  of  the  theatre.  A government  is  never 
so  secure  as  when  it  allows  to  its  opponents  the  liberty,  and  even 
the  abuses  of  the  press.  The  more  people  talk,  the  less  they 
will  do. 


BALLADS. 

Mr.  Wrigiit,  who  is  a very  high  authority  on  such  matters,  has 
observed  that  after  the  Restoration,  even  the  very  ballads  became 
more  indecent.2  Indeed,  some  verses  are  so  coarse  that  Mr. 

1 Elompntarv  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1800,  by  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M. A.  8vo,  1850, 
p.  148.  • 

Political  Ballads,  published  by  the  Percy  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  xiii. 
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Wright  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  omit  them.1 2  Mr.  Chappell 8 
says : u From  very  early  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  common  people  knew  history  chiefly  from  ballads. 
Aubrey  mentions  that  his  nurse  could  repeat  the  history  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  I.  in 
ballads.”  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Protestant  ballads  began 
to  be  written.  Percy’s  Reliques,  8vo,  1835,  p.  117.  As  to  the 
duration  of  tradition,  see  Common  Place  Book,  arts.  1191  and 
1198.  In  our  own  country,  I believe,  none  of  the  ballads  sung 
by  the  Saxons  before  they  were  acquainted  with  letters  are 
extant ; but  we  know  that,  in  what  I have  called  the  second  stage 
of  ballads,  they  became  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  quite  unfit  for 
historic  purposes.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  minstrels  “ made  no 
scruples  of  changing  the  names  of  the  personages  they  introduced 
to  humour  their  hearers.”  3 Percy,  in  an  ingenious,  but  in  point 
of  learning,  superficial  dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Ro- 
mances, says,  “ It  was  not  probably  till  after  the  historian  and 
the  bard  had  long  been  disunited  that  the  latter  ventured  at  pure 
fiction.” 4 The  Finns  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  until 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Swedes  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,5 *  but  hardly  anything  was  written  in  it  before  the 
sixteenth  century/’  The  question  as  to  whether  the  early  Ger- 
mans were  acquainted  with  letters  seems  to  depend  on  the 
meaning  we  assign  to  a sentence  of  Tacitus  : “ Literarum  secreta 
viri  pariter  ac  feminee  ignorant.” 7 Blackwell 8 says  that  the 
►Scandinavians  were  acquainted  with  Runic  letters  in  or  before 
the  sixth  century,  but  few  are  remaining  before  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  before  their  conversion,  had  a Runic 
alphabet  which  indeed  they  used  in  MSS.  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century,  but  “ their  form  rendered  them  inconvenient  for  writing 
extensively.”  9 Clarke  says  that  the  Latin  poets  drew  many  of 
their  details  from  specimens  of  ancient  art,  as  sculpture,  &c.10  Is 
is  possible  that  European  poetical  history  has  been  corrupted  by 
an  unfaithful  sculpture  and  painting  ? Clarke  says  that  the 
Laplanders  “ have  no  national  poetry,  not  even  so  much  as  a 

1 Political  Ballads  published  by  the  Percy  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  250. 

2 Introduction  to  the  Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Roses,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
vii.  viii. 

* Percy’s  Reliques,  p.  30.  * Ibid.  p.  188. 

4 See  Prichard’s  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 

6 Ibid.  p.  289. 

1 Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  8vo,  1847,  pp.  222,  223. 

8 Additions  to  Mallet,  pp.  228-231. 

* Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

10  Clarke’s  Travels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  iii.  p.  101. 
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song;”1  neither  have  they  the  least  knowledge  of  music.2  Mr. 
Keightley  has  noticed  the  great  deficiency  of  fairy  tales,  &c.,  in 
Spain.3  M.  Van  Kampen  positively  says  that  the  Germans  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing : “ Dat  de  oude  Deutschers  in  den 
Heideuschentyd  in  de  schryfkunst  onbedreven  waren  schynt 
voldongen  te  zijn  ; slechts  in  het  Noorden  vindt  men  Zekere 
schryfteekenen  Runen  genaamd.” 4 The  first  Dutch  liistorian 
seems  to  have  been  Miles  Stoke,  at  the  very  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ; 5 but  there  was  one  who  wrote  in  Latin  (Sigebert)  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century.6  His  work  is  “ vol  fabelen  in  de 
oude  tijden.” 7 The  widely-spread  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is 
an  evidence  of  the  want  of  invention.8  Aubrey  says  : “ My  nurse 
had  the  history  from  the  Conquest  down  to  Charles  I.  in  ballad.”9 
Read  Thornton  Romances,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xxx.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  police  in  Paris  used  “ to 
take  up  ballad-singers  who  presume  to  sing  any  songs  that  have 
not  been  licensed.”  10  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  use  our 
early  historians  have  made  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ballads.  This,  I 
suspect,  arose  from  our  being  a conquered  aud  despised  people. 
The  same  cause  would  make  our  forefathers  cling  more  to  their 
traditions  ; and  I doubt  if  in  any  civilized  country  ballads  lingered 
so  long  among  the  people  as  in  England. 

The  Russians  have  traditions  similar  to  those  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Twelve  Peers.11  Talvi  says  12  that  in  Teutonic  ballads 
there  are  few  instances  of  talking  animals,  but  that  in  the  Slavic 
songs  they  are  very  common ; while  in  the  Spanish  they  are 
unknown.  The  ballads  of  the  Servians  have  been  only  recently 
printed,  but  are  very  old.13  The  present  Dalecarlians  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  appearance  of  Gustavus  Vasa 
among  them  than  is  Geyer  himself.14 


I Travels,  8vo.  1824,  vol.  ix.  p.  38G.  2 Ibid.  pp.  440,  547,  548. 

* Keightloy’s  Fairy  Mythology,  Lond.  1850,  p.  456. 

4 Van  Kempen,  Geschiedenis  der  Lettercn  in  do  Niederlando,  Gravenhage,  1821,  8vo, 
deel  i.  blad  2.  5 Ibid.  p.  14.  * Ibid,  bind  28.  T Ibid,  blad  29. 

• See  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  pp.  552,  553,  end  of  chap,  xxxiii. 

9 Thoms’s  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  102,  Camden  Society,  1839,  vol.  v.  p.  102. 

10  The  Police  of  France,  London,  4to,  1703.  p.  51. 

II  See  Talvi’s  Slavic  Nations,  New  York,  8vo,  1850,  p.  04. 

12  Ibid.  p.  327.  « Ibid.  p.  379. 

14  Laing’s  Sweden,  p.  215. 
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In  1585,  Whitgift  obtained  an  order  from  the  queen  that  there 
should  be  no  printing  press  except  in  London  and  in  the  two 
universities ; and  that  even  there  no  book  should  be  printed  that 
had  not  been  read  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of  London,  or  by 
their  chaplain.1  And  in  1586,  he  allowed  Ascanio,  an  Italian 
merchant,  to  import  certain  Roman  Catholic  books.* 

In  1534,  the  25th  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  says  that  there  are 
Englishmen  who  can  print  as  well  as  any  foreigners,  and,  on  this 
account,  “ forbids  the  sale  of  bound,  books  imported  from  the 
continent.”  3 Even  M.  Cousin  is  in  favour  of  limitations  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press.4  The  influence  of  a free  press  has  been 
estimated  by  one  of  the  most  original  inquirers  of  our  time.6 
M.  Quetelet  observes  that  its  tendency  is  to  deprive  revolutions 
of  their  violence  by  hastening  the  period  of  reaction.  I do  not 
know  if  every  reader  will  immediately  understand  this ; but  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  abridgment  of  his  weighty  but  very  com- 
pressed remarks. 

In  1572,  Day,  the  printer,  wished  to  set  up  a shop  against  the 
walls  of  St.  Paul's ; but  the  mayor  and  aldermen  would  not  allow 
him  to  have  it  in  the  churchyard.6  On  the  power  of  the  press, 
see  some  original  remarks  in  Tocqueville,  Democratic  en  Amerique.7 
In  1563  there  was  in  France  a rigid  censorship  of  the  press.8 

Essai  historique  sur  la  Liberte  d’Ecrire  chez  les  Anciens  et  du 
Moyen-Age ; sur  la  Liberte  de  la  Presse  depuis  le  quinzieme 
Siecle,  par  Gabriel  Peignot,  Paris,  1832,  8vo.  In  this  work, 
consisting  of  218  pages,  Peignot  has  given  scarcely  anything 
beyond  bibliographical  anecdotes.  The  following  facts  I note  as 
being  exceptions. 

By  a statute  in  1323,  confirmed  in  1342  and  in  1405,  it  was 
ordered  “ que  les  escrivains  des  livres  n’en  pouvaient  com- 
muniquer  aucun  soit  par  vente,  soit  par  louage,  qu’il  n’ait  ete 
prealablement  examine,  corrige  et  approuve  par  l’une  des  facultes 
de  TUniversite.” 9 Peignot  says  of  printing  : 10  “Cebel  art  don t 
le  berceau  est  definitivement  fixe  a Mayence  malgre  les  preten- 

1 Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  369,  370.  2 Ibid.  p.  285. 

3 HaUam’s  Constitutioual  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

4 Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tome  iii.  pp.  340,  341. 

4 Quetelet,  Sur  l’llomme,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  pp.  289,  290. 

* See  Wright’s  Elizabeth.  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 

T Tome  ii.  pp.  98-110,  and  tome  iv.  pp.  177-182. 

* See  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  376. 

* Peignot,  p.  20,  and  Dnbrcuil,  Antiquitcs  de  Paris,  p.  118.  10  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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sious  de  Haarlem  et  de  Strasbourg.” ! ! I He  does  not  offer  the 
slightest  argument  to  support  his  positive  assertion  respecting  a 
subject  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  warmly  disputed.  Peignot 
states  : 1 “ En  1543  on  publia  a Venise  le  premier  Index  des  livres 
defendus,  qui  soit  connu : il  a pour  titre : Index  generalis 
Scriptorum  interdictoruin,  Venetiis,  1543.”  He  says  that  the 
first  index  was  published  in  Spain  in  1559.2 

In  p.  58,  Peignot  says,  “Voici  Tun  des  premiers  actes  de 
l’autorite  qui  exige  une  sorte  de  garantie  relativement  a hi 
publication  des  ouvrages.  C’est  une  declaration  de  Henri  II,  du 
11  Decembre  1547,  ‘qui  ordonne  que  le  nom  et  surnom  de  celui 
qui  a fait  un  livre  soit  exprime  et  expose  au  commencement  du 
livre,  et  aussi  celui  de  Fimprimeur  avec  l’enseignc  de  son 
domicile.’  ” 

In  p.  76,  Peignot  says : “ II  nous  semble  que  c’est  de  l’ordon- 
nance  de  1629  qu’on  peut  dater  la  veritable  origine  des  censeurs 
nornme  par  le  chancelier,  et  pris  parmi  les  hommes  des  lettres  et 
les  savants.”  This  order  is  given  in  pp.  74,  75,  in  which,  after 
expressing  the  great  inconvenience  arising  from  the  extreme 
liberty  of  the  press,  it  proceeds  to  forbid  any  book  being  printed 
before  it  has  been  seen  in  manuscript  and  approved  by  such 
persons  as  the  chancellor  or  guard  of  the  seals  may  appoint  for 
that  purpose.  Kespecting  this  order  Peignot  however  remarks,3 
“ Ce  n’est  pas  que  la  censure  proprement  dite  ait  commence  a 
l’ordonnance  de  1629  dont  nous  parlons ; elle  etait  exercee, 
comme  nous  l’avons  vu,  par  l’universite,  des  le  treizieme  siecle ; et 
pendant  tres-longtemps  ce  corps,  qui  s’etait  rendu  si  formidable, 
a fait  valoir  ses  droits  exclusifs  a la  censure  uuiverselle,  comme 
les  tenant  du  pape.  Mais  depuis  Charles  IX  et  les  troubles  qui 
ont  signal  e le  regne  de  Henri  III,  and  surtout  la  Ligue,  l’uni- 
versite  ayant  un  peu  perdu  de  son  credit  et  de  sa  puissance  fut 
insensiblement  reduite  a la  censure  des  ecrits  sur  la  religion.” 

Peignot  says4  that  the  first  statute  respecting  the  liberty  of 
writing  is  in  a.d.  1275.  In  pp.  104,  105,  Peignot  says  that  it  is 
a very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible  thing  to  remedy  the 
licentious  evils  of  the  press  without  trespassing  on  the  rights 
“ d’une  sage  liberte.”  Monsieur  Peignot  then  proceeds  to  observe 
that  “ this  difficulty  has  been  perfectly  felt  and  very  well  ex- 
pressed by  a celebrated  Englishman,  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his 
reflections  upon  the  Areopagiticus  of  Milton  ; ” a work,  adds 
Peignot,  “ oil  ce  fouguenx  republicain , cite  deja  dans  la  note 
precedente,  soutien  la  liberte  indefinie  de  la  presse.”  Thus  he 


1 Peignot,  p.  55. 


2 Ibid.  61. 


* Ibid.  p.  77. 


* Ibid.  14. 
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speaks  of  Milton  ! ! ! in  p.  107.  After  quoting  Johnson’s  remarks, 
he  observes : 1 “ Ces  reflexions  sont  fort  judicieuses.  Elies  doivent 
d’autant  plus  nous  flapper,  qu’elles  parteut  d’un  ecrivain,  tres- 
attache  a tous  les  genres  de  libeHe  dont  son  pays  est  si  renomme 
powr  off  Hr  le  models”  Milton  then  is  nothing  but  a “ fiery 
republican”;  and  Johnson,  the  Tory  bigot,  is  a man  “attached 
to  every  sort  of  liberty  for  which  his  country  is  celebrated  ” ! ! I 

Peignot 2 says  that  in  1547,  a proclamation  issued  by  Henry  II. 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  authority  directed  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  However  Leber,  in  pp.  8,  9 of  his  De  l’Etat  Keel 
de  la  Presse  et  des  Pamphlets,  8vo,  1834,  Paris,  has  given  some 
earlier  instances. 

In  Le  Clere,  Bibl.  Choisie,  xxvi.  24G,  et  seq .,  are  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Romans  respecting  usury. 

Leber,  De  l’Etat  de  la  Presse.  Great  restrictions  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  the  sixteenth  century.3 

It  was  the  Reformation  which  induced  Francis  I.  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press.4  The  preachers  in  the  sixteenth  century 
were  directed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  handle  the 
topics  of  the  day.5 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  MONEYED  CLASSES. 

Rich6  says:  “ In  former  ages,  he  that  was  rich  in  knowledge  was 
called  a wise  man  ; but  now,  there  is  no  man  wise  but  he  that 
hath  wit  to  gather  wealth.”  In  the  preceding  chapter,  I have 
traced  the  history  of  the  decline  of  aristocratic  power  : and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  the  decline  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  increase  in  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
But,  happily,  there  arose  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century 
another  body  which  was  more  than  able  to  balance  the  power  of 
the  prince,  and  which  twice  during  the  seventeenth  century  saved 
England  from  a despotic  sovereign,  and  once  saved  it  from  the  still 
gloomier  horrors  of  a military  tyranny.  All  this  was  effected  by 
the  middle  class’;  a class  of  which  the  slightest  vestige  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  antiquity,  nor  indeed  has  ever  been 
known  to  exist  except  in  a few  of  the  most  favoured  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  that  mighty  republic  of  America.  Elizabeth 

1 Peignot,  p.  108.  2 Ibid.  p.  68.  * Leber,  p.  4. 

4 P.  7.  4 P.  12. 

0 The  Hunestie  of  this  Age,  1614,  p.  14,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xi. 
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destroyed  villenage  ; at  all  events,  at  the  accession  of  James  I., 
there  was  hardly  a trace  of  it.1 

Montesquieu  finely  says : “ Regie  generate : dans  une  nation 
qui  est  dans  la  servitude,  on  travaille  plus  a conserver  qu’a  ac- 
querir ; dans  une  nation  libre  on  travaille  plus  a acqu£rir  qu’a 
conserver.” 2 Mr.  Alison  has  well  observed  that  it  is  the  middle 
classes  which  prevent  the  increase  of  wealth  being  fatal  to  a 
country.3 


ARMINIANISM. 

The  first  four  books  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity  appeared  in 
1594,  and  in  1597  the  fifth.4  In  1595,  the  disputes  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  Church  first  became  doctrinal — the  former 
maintaining  the  divine  origin  of  the  Sabbath  and  predestination.5 
In  1595,  to  appease  this,  the  Lambeth  Articles  were  drawn  up 
and  consented  to  by  Whitgift,  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  by 
Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  &c.6  In  them,  it  was  laid  down  that 
the  number  of  the  predestined  was  fixed.  Neal  says 7 that,  before 
this  dispute,  “ the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  thought 
by  all  men  hitherto  to  favour  the  explication  of  Calvin.”  Even 
Collier  confesses  that  when  in  1594  Arminianism  arose,  “the 
Puritans  held  the  Calvinistic  side,  and  here  it  must  be  confessed 
they  were  abetted  by  no  small  number  of  the  conforming  clergy.”8 
He  makes  no  doubt 9 that  Whitgift  believed  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  but  he  undertakes  to  show10  “that  these  Lambeth 
Articles  were  not  the  general  doctrine  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion.” But  Collier  promises  more  than  he  performs.  His  first 
quotation  is  from  Jewel’s  Apology,  and  is  not  decisive.  Dr.  Baroe, 
indeed,  professor  in  Cambridge  in  1574,  attacks  the  Calvinian 
doctrine  of  predestination  ; and  Harsnet,  in  a sermon  at  Paul’s 
Cross  in  1584,  “takes  occasion  to  break  out  with  some  warmth 
against  the  Calvinian  doctrine  of  reprobation.”  Collier  observes  11 
that  in  1595  the  University  of  Cambridge  “began  to  make  a 
stand  upon  the  predestinarian  novelties,  to  throw  off  the  imposi- 
tions of  Calvinism,  and  recover  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Re- 

1 Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

2 Esprit  des  Lois,  xx.  chap.  iv.  CEuvres,  Paris,  1835,  p.  351. 

* Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  119. 

4 Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

* Ibid.  pp.  451-453.  * Ibid.  pp.  454,  455. 

* Ecclesiastical  History,  1840,  vol.  vii.  p.  184. 

“ Ibid.  pp.  188-191.  11  Ibid.  p.  195. 


1 Ibid.  p.  453. 
• Ibid.  p.  186. 
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formation.”  See  also  the  account  of  this  quarrel  in  Soames’s 
Elizabethan  Religious  History,  p.  463-478,  and  Short’s  History 
of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  p.  308. 

Cheney,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  died  in  1578.  He  was  “ a 
Lutheran  and  a free-wilier.” 1 * The  ignorance  of  the  clergy 
caused  many,  such  as  Campion,  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  ; and 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Church  of  England  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  dissolution.  At  this  moment,  the  rising 
fame  of  Arminius  suggested  the  formation  of  a party  which 
might  stand  midway  between  Calvinism  and  Popery.  To  this 
party  James  I.  inclined,  for  he  was  disgusted  with  the  Scotch 
Calvinists,  and  the  bishops  found  many  things  in  the  writings  of 
Arminius  favourable  to  their  order.  The  presence  of  many 
Dutch  in  London  also  favoured  this.  I suspect  that  much  of  the 
Arminianism  was  brought  from  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  was  constant  communication  between 
Holland  and  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  were  often  educated  in 
Holland.* 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  SUICIDE. 

De  la  Manie  du  Suicide  et  de  l’Esprit  de  Revolte.  Par  J.  Tissot, 
Professeur  de  Philosophic  a la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Dijon. 
Paris,  8vo,  1840. 

M.  Tissot  thinks  that  suicide  is  scarcely  known  to  barbarous 
nations,  and  that  the  more  a people  reflect,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  commit  it.3  He  well  explains 4 why  suicides  are  uncommon 
among  barbarians : “ C’est  tout  simplement  parceque  leurs 
passions  feroees  se  portent  au  dehors,  qu’ils  reflechissent  peu  sur 
eux-memes,”  &c.  He  supposes  5 that  if  there  were  more  convents 
suicides  would  be  less  frequent ; and  he  remarks 6 “ que  le  suicide 
est  du  plus  souvent  & des  causes  morales  qu’a  des  causes  phy- 
siques.” At  all  events,  there  seems  no  doubt  from  the  statistical 
evidence  brought  forward  by  M.  Tissot  that  in  the  present 
century  the  number  of  suicides  has  greatly  increased.7  Indeed, 
he  says : 8 “ S’il  faut  en  croire  M.  Schoen,9  on  a fait  en  France 
et  en  Prusse  a l’epoque  des  guerres  de  la  republique  et  du  con- 
sulat  l’horrible  decouverte  des  societes  de  suicides  dont  les  statute 

1 Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  62. 

1 See  Bower’s  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  260. 

• Tissot,  pp.  2,  34,  151.  * Ibid.  p.  47.  * Ibid.  p.  132. 

• Ibid.  p.  77.  7 Ibid.  pp.  31,  43,  150.  * Ibid.  p.  32. 

• Statistiquo  g4n£mlo  et  raisonnec  de  la  Civilisation  Europ^enne,  p.  151. 
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obligeaient  les  membres  a se  donnor  la  mort.  En  Prusse,  le 
dernier  membre  de  cette  affreuse  tontine  a,  dit-on,  termine  ses 
jours  en  181 9.”  It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  as  civili- 
zation advances,  suicides  increase.1 

Tissot  says2  that  animals  never  intentionally  kill  themselves. 
Comte  says  that  suicide  is  known  to  animals  ; but  this  is  denied 
by  Lewis.3 

At  p.  15,  M.  Tissot  quotes  Schoen,  Statistique  de  la  Civiliza- 
tion, p.  156,  to  the  effect  that  suicide  is  more  common  among 
Protestants  than  among  those  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches. 

Tissot  says4  that  suicide  is  much  more  common  in  towns  than 
in  the  country.  Indeed  it  is  said  that,  when  other  things  are 
equal,  the  proportion  is  14  to  4.5 * 

It  has  been  supposed  that  climate  has  much  to  do  with  suicides, 
and  that  they  are  most  common  in  cold,  damp  countries ; but  this 
Tissot  denies,0  because  there  are  fewer  at  St.  Petersburgh  than  at 
Paris,  and  more  in  summer  than  in  winter.  See  also  the  evi- 
dence,7 from  which  it  is  evident  that  they  are  more  common  in 
summer  than  in  spring,  and  in  spring  than  in  winter.  See  also 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  Quetelet,  Sur  l’Homme,  Paris, 
1835,  tome  ii.  pp.  152,  158. 

Tissot  says 8 that  the  greatest  number  of  suicides  are  between 
the  age  of  20  and  30,  and,  according  to  Esquirol,  particularly 
from  20  to  25.9  Tissot10  quotes  M.  Broussais  to  the  effect  that  “ les 
deux  tiers  de  suicides  sont  des  hommes.”  In  Berlin,  the  suicides 
committed  are  in  the  proportion  of  five  men  to  one  woman  ; in 
Geneva,  four  to  one.11  Most  of  the  women  who  commit  suicide 
are  married ; most  of  the  men  are  single.12  Tissot 13  says  that 
according  to  Falset,  quoted  by  Broussais  14  les  deux  tiers  des 
suicides  sont  celibataires  ” ; but  M.  Prevost  “ n’en  trouve  que  sept 
contre  six.” 

Tissot  says:14  “Nous  devons  signaler  ce  qu’il  est  convenu 
d’appeler  Tonanisme  comme  une  des  causes  eloignees  les  moins 
equivoques  des  suicides.  Les  medecins  sont  unanimes  a ce 
sujet.” 

In  the  above  work,  Tissot  has  attempted  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  suicide.  Blackstone  says,  “ the  attempting  it 


1 Quetelet,  Sur  l’Hommc,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

* Observation  in  Politics,  8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

4 Quetelet,  .Sur  lTIommo,  tome  ii.  pp.  147,  152. 

7 Ibid.  pp.  149,  150. 

* Ibid.  161. 

" Quetelet,  tome  ii.  pp.  152,  153. 

»*  Tissot,  pp.  147,  148. 


* Tissot,  p.  20. 
4 Tissot,  p.  21. 

• Tissot,  p.  60. 
8 Ibid.  p.  60. 

10  Ibid.  p.  149. 
n Ibid.  p.  151. 

11  Ibid.  142. 
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seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  civil  law,”  and  quotes  Ff  49, 
16,  6.1  Christian  adds  : 2 “ the  instances  of  females  attempting  or 
committing  suicide  are  now  very  numerous.” 

Montesquieu,  who  had  been  in  England,  says : “ Les  Anglais 
se  tuent  sans  qu’on  puisse  imaginer  aucune  raison  qui  les  y 
determine  ; ils  se  tuent  dans  le  sein  meme  du  bonheur.”3 

In  France,  from  1827  to  1831  inclusive,  the  proportion  of 
suicides  to  the  entire  population  was  1 to  18,000.4  In  1835,  the 
proportion  was  1 to  20,000.* 

Men  commit  most  suicides  between  35  and  45 ; women  between 
25  and  35.6 

Napoleon,  after  abdicating  in  1814,  tried  to  poison  himself.7 
Rousseau  is  suspected  to  have  killed  himself.8 

Comte  9 says  the  ancients  admired  it ; but  Catholicism  has  the 
great  merit  of  discouraging  it. 

Tocqueville  10  says  that  in  America  suicide  is  rare  ; insanity 
common. 

Tallemant  des  Reaux,11  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  says  the  English  are  melancholy  and  very  prone 
to  it. 

Lerminier 12  takes  for  granted  that  suicide  is  unknown  to 
animals. 

There  are  more  suicides  in  summer  than  in  winter.13 

In  1836,  the  population  of  New  York  was  nearly  300,000,  and 
and  the  yearly  suicides  42.14 

There  are  more  suicides  among  military  men  than  among 
civilians.15  It  is  said  that  sailors,  being  more  lively  and  cheerful 
than  soldiers,  are  less  prone  to  commit  suicide. 

In  Prussia,  in  1838,  out  of  100,000  deaths,  370  were  by 
suicide.16 

Among  convicts  of  Norfolk  Island  suicide  is  very  rare.17 
Buchanan,  who  appears  to  have  seen  a good  deal  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  says  of  them : “ Suicide  is  not  considered  by 

1 Commentaries,  edit.  Christian,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  189.  2 Ibid,  note,  p.  190. 

* Esprit  des  Lois,  litre  xiv.  chap,  xii.,  CEuvros  do  Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  305. 

4 Quetelet,  Sur  1’Homme,  tomo  ii.  p.  1-18.  4 Ibid.  p.  158. 

® Ibid.  rol.  ii.  p,  159,  but  see  p.  155. 

I Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  207,  208. 

* Villcmain,  Literature  au  xviii*  Si^cle,  tomo  ii.  p.  301. 

* Philosophic  Positive,  tome  v.  p.  438. 

10  Democratic  on  Amdrique,  Bruxelles,  1840,  tome  iv.  p.  217. 

" II istoriettes,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  12  Philosophic  du  Droit,  tome  i.  p.  185# 

12  See  Journal  of  Statistical' Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  102-108. 

II  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  25. 

14  Ibid.  p.  253  ; see  also  vol.  iv.  12,  13. 

“ Ibid.  pp.  3G6,  367.  17  Ibid.  viii.  33. 
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the  Indians  either  as  an  act  of  heroism  or  of  cowardice  ; nor  is  it 
with  them  a subject  of  praise  or  blame.  They  view  this  despe- 
rate act  as  the  consequence  of  mental  derangement ; and  the 
person  who  destroys  himself  is  to  them  an  object  of  pity.  Such 
cases  do  not  frequently  occur.” 1 At  and  near  Benares,  suicide 
(independently  of  the  suttees)  is  very  common.  The  usual  way 
is  by  drowning,  and  this  is  done  sometimes  with  religious  views, 
sometimes  after  a quarrel,  that  their  blood  may  lie  at  their 
enemy’s  door.2  In  Kamtschatka  and  in  the  Kurile  Islands, 
suicide  is  very  common,  and  this  not  on  religious  grounds,  but 
simply  because  “ they  think  it  more  eligible  to  die  than  to  lead 
a life  that  is  disagreeable  to  them.” 3 Kohl 4 says : “ There  are 
fewer  suicides  in  St.  Petersburgh  than  in  any  capital  in  Europe. 
On  an  average,  not  fifty  occur  in  a year ; for  every  10,000  in- 
habitants, therefore,  not  more  than  one  yearly  lays  violent  hands 
upon  himself.”  Among  the  earlier  monks,  there  were  several 
cases  of  suicide.6  But  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Church  exerted 
itself  against  suicide.6  Ford  7 says  that  in  Spain  “ suicide  is 
almost  unknown.”  Suicide  was  rare  among  “ the  lively  Greeks,” 
but  common  among  “ the  proud  Homans.” 8 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  MORALS. 

Tiie  lord  had  the  right  of  selling  his  female  tenant  until  wardship 
was  abolished.  It  is  remarkable  that  her  lord  lost  the  benefit  if 
the  marriage  was  delayed  till  she  was  sixteen ; and  that  the 
18  Eliz.  c.  7,  which  makes  it  capital  crime  to  abuse  a consenting 
child  under  ten  “ seems  to  leave  an  exception  for  these  marriages 
by  declaring  only  the  ccii'nal  and  unlawful  knowledge  of  such 
woman-child  to  be  a felony.  Hence,  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
wardship  and  marriage  at  the  Restoration  may,  perhaps,  have 
contributed  not  less  to  the  improvement  of  the  morals  than  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.”9  What  distinguishes  Ireland  from 
all  other  civilized  countries  is  that  crimes  intended  to  produce 

1 Buchanan’s  North  American  Indians,  8vo,  1824,  p.  184. 

* Heber’s  Journey  through  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  353,  389. 

1 Grievc’s  History  of  Kamtschatka,  pp.  176,  200,  238. 

* Russia,  8vo,  1844,  p.  194. 

* See  Neander’s  History  of  the  Chxirch,  vol.  iii.  p.  337.  • Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  141. 

7 Handbook  for  Spain,  1847,  p.  337. 

* Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157,  159. 

* Christian’*  note  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  8vo.  1809,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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a general  effect,  such  as  threatening  notices,  murders  to  intimi- 
date others , &c.,  are  more  numerous  than  crimes  committed 
with  a view  to  benefit  the  criminal,  such  as  robbery,  or  murder  as 
an  act  of  personal  revenge.1  For  horrible  cruelty  in  punishment, 
see  Tytler’s  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1845,  vol.  i.  pp.  201, 
227,  229,  230;  vol.  iii.  p.  150. 


HORSES. 

From  an  early  period  groat  attention  had  been  paid  in  England 
to  encouraging  the  breed  of  horses.  Indeed,  I believe  there  was 
no  personal  chattel  so  protected.2  In  1555,  the  French  am- 
bassador in  London  writes  to  the  king  of  Navarre  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  procure  for  him  “ des  juments  blanches  de  ce 
pays  pour  mettre  en  son  pare  de  Pau ; ” but  after  inquiring  in  all 
the  English  fairs,  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  ; but 
he  was  given  to  hope  that  they  might  be  procured  in  the  north.3 
In  1559,  there  were  no  horses  “for  the  draught  of  grete  or- 
dynaunce  ” to  be  found  north  of  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire.4 
The  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  a very  intelligent  observer, 
writes  in  1557  that  England  “produces  a greater  number  of 
horses  than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  But  the  horses  being 
weak  and 'of  bad  wind,  fed  merely  on  grass,  being  like  other 
cattle  and  animals  kept  in  field  or  pasture,  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  admits  of,  they  are  not  capable  of  any  great 

exertion,  and  are  held  in  no  estimation The  horses  which 

we  commonly  see  in  the  cavalry  are  all  foreign,  imported  from 
Flanders.” 5 Alison  says : 6 “ Each  horse  requires  as  much  food 
as  eight  persons In  the  expedition  to  Russia  it  is  cal- 

culated that  Napoleon  lost  200,000  horses,  and  France  contains 
2,500,000.”  Egwin  of  Worcester,  who  died  about  718,  “before 
leaving  Mercia  ordered  a smith  to  make  for  him  heavy  fetters  of 
iron,  .closed  with  locks  ‘such  as  they  fixed  about  the  feet  of 
horses.’” 7 In  1578,  Gilbert  Talbot  writes  to  his  father,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  Charing  Cross : “ There  are  two  Fries- 
land horses,  of  a reasonable  price  for  their  goodness.  I have 
promised  the  fellow  for  them  33/.  I think  them  especial  good 

1 See  Lewis  on  Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland,  Lond.  8vo,  1836,  pp.  94-97. 

3 See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  8vo,  1809,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

* Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1763,  tome  v.  pp.  63,  64. 

4 See  Hayne’s  State  Pupers,  pp.  230-242. 

4 Michele’s  Report  in  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

• Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

1 Wright’s  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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for  my  ladyship’s  coach/’1  In  1G87,  the  bishop  of  Chester 
44  bought  two  horses,  one  for  eleven  guineas,  and  the  other 
51 . Is.  0 <L” 2 In  1747,  44  Yorkshire  is  esteemed  the  best  county  in 
England  for  horses.” a In  Great  Britain,  more  than  600,000 
horses.4 


HEREDITARY  AND  DIVINE  RIGHTS  OF  KINGS. 

It  is  very  curious  that  to  assert  that  the  king  and  parliament 
cannot  limit  the  crown  was  44  a high  misdemeanour,  punishable 
with  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,”  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Indeed  the  13  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  made  it 
high  treason  during  the  life  of  that  queen.5  In  1593  was 
published  44  A Conference  about  the  next  Succession,  by  R.  Dole- 
man.”  In  this  work,  which  is  attributed  to  the  famous  Parsons, 
it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  right  of  succession  to  any 
government  does  not  depend  on  natural  and  divine  laws,  but 
merely  on  human  and  positive  laws.6  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  corona- 
tion sermon,  said  that  the  king’s  44  crown  being  given  him  by 
God  Almighty,  could  not,  by  a failure  in  the  administration,  be 
forfeited  either  to  church  or  state.”7  In  1549,  the  king’s  council 
ordered  Dr.  Hopkins,  chaplain  to  Mary,  to  tell  her  that  Edward 
44  is  king  by  the  ordinance  of  God.”  8 Calvin  at  diffefent  times 
expressed  different  opinions  respecting  passive  obedience.9  At 
vol.  i.  pp.  99-101  of  his  Political  Philosophy,10  Lord  Brougham 
has  given  a good  though  popular  account  of  the  tendency  of 
civilization  to  convert  an  elective  into  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  comparative  advantages  of  hereditary  and  elective  monarchies 
are  very  temperately  discussed  by  Lord  Brougham.11  He,  like 
most  able  political  writers,  prefers  the  hereditary  form.  The 
great  increase  of  the  royal  authority  under  the  Tudors  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  parliaments  they  summoned  as  compared  with 
the  Plautagenets.12  Allen  says,  44  Under  the  Saxons,  the  crown 


' Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

* Cartwright’s  Diary,  Camden  .Society,  1843,  p.  08. 

5 Nichols’s  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  3o6. 

4 Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  x.  p.  247. 
s Bluckstone’s  Commentaries,  edit.  Christian,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  92. 

4 Butler’s  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

1 Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  v.  p.  181.  8 Ibid.  p.  313. 

* See  the  note  in  Soames’s  Elizabethan  Religious  History,  8vo,  1839,  p.  36. 

10  2nd  edit..  8vo,  1849.  11  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  363,  364. 

l-  See  the  List  in  Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 
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was  elective.”  1 He  adds 2 that  Richard  III.  “ is  the  first  king  of 
England  who  can  be  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne  without 
the  form  at  least  of  an  election,  and  without  any  interval  having 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  his  predecessor  and  his  own  acces- 
sion. There  are  public  acts  in  his  name  dated  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  before  his  coronation  had  taken  place.”  Heming- 
ford  says  that  Henry  III.  was  regularly  elected,  and  the  nine 
days  that  elapsed  between  his  father’s  deatli  and  his  own  corona- 
tion are  “considered  as  an  interregnum  during  which  the  throne 
was  vacant ; 3 and  even  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  was  dated,  not 
from  his  father’s  death,  but  from  his  own  recognition.4  However, 
“ since  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  there  has  been  no  interregnum 
unless  when  the  line  of  succession  has  been  broken,”  and,  at  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  “ it  was  declared  to  be  the  law  of  England 
‘ that  there  can  be  no  interregnum  within  the  same.’  ” 5 Allen 
says,6  “There  is  no  trace  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  among 
the  Franks,  of  a general  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  from  all 
his  subjects,”  and  the  oath  taken  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  to  his 
hlaford  “ contains  no  reservation  of  fealty  or  obedience  to  the 
king.”7  But  William  I.  procured  a law  which  “obliges  every 
freeman  in  his  dominions  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his  person 
without  reserve  or  qualification.”  8 Allen  follows  Lye  in  saying 
that  the  etymology  of  king  is  not  the  same  as  can,  but  “ cyning 
is  derived  from  cyn , which  means  kindred,  family,  tribe,  nation,” 
and  in  Anglo-Saxon  “is  manifestly  a patronymic.”  9 On  hereditary 
bishops,  &c.,  see  Common  Place  Book,  art.  991.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  clearly, 
though  cautiously,  affirms  the  right  of  resisting  bad  princes. 
The  resistance,  he  says,  must  be  made  by  parliament ; but,  if  the 
sovereign  refuse  to  summon  a parliament,  the  nation  has  the 
right  of  compelling  him  to  do  so.10 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a design  seems  to  have  been  seri- 
ously entertained  of  making  the  papacy  hereditary.11  Voltaire  12 
says  the  Visigothic  Vamba  “ est  le  premier  roi  qui  ait  cru  ajouter  a 
ses  droits  en  se  fesant  sacrer,  et  il  fut  le  premier  que  les  pretres 
chasserent  du  trone.”  Hooker’s  view  seems  to  be  the  right  one 
though  on  shallow  grounds.13  Even  Chillingworth  held  the  mon- 

1 Rise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  8vo,  1849,  p.  44.  2 Ibid.  p.  45. 

2 Ibid.  p.  46.  4 Ibid.  pp.  46.  47. 

4 Ibid.  p.  47.  8 Ibid.  p.  64.  1 Ibid.  p.  69.  8 Ibid.  p.  79. 

• Ibid.  pp.  175,  176. 

10  Wotton’s  State  of  Christendom,  Lend,  folio,  1657*  pp.  201-207. 

n See  Ranke,  Die  Romischen  Papste.  Berlin,  1838,  Band  i.  pp.  45-59. 

12  Essai  sur  les  Masurs,  chap,  xxvii.  note  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  tome  xv.  p.  483, 

11  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  i.  sect.  10,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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stroiis  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.1  Lord  Dartmouth 2 says  it 
was  not  heard  of  before  James  I.  The  language  of  Montaigne  is 
most  unfavourable  to  divine  right.3  In  Java  there  is  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  the  sovereign  is  supreme.4 *  Charron  distinctly  says 
the  kingly  power  is  limited.6  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Jesuits  denied  the  divine  right,  and  said  that  all  power 
proceeded  from  the  people.6  The  protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirmed  the  divine  right.7  Ranke 8 says  that  in  the  works  of  Holt- 
mann,  a Frenchman,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  “ the  idea  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  makes  its  appearance  in  French  litera- 
ture.” See  also  Capetigue.9  Calvin  distinctly  upholds  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience : 10  and  the  divine  right  is  supported  by 
the  French  Protestants  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.11  Indeed 
Arayrant  wrote  a work  expressly  to  advocate  passive  obedience.12 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  METAPHYSICS. 

The  increase  of  Puritanism  was  increased  by  that  school  of 
Jansenists  and  Mystics  which  asserted  that  things  were  only  just 
because  God  willed  them  to  be  just.  This  dangerous  error  in 
morals  is  well  refuted  by  M.  Cousin.13 

Hobbes,  who  first  (?)  laid  down  the  idea  of  government  being 
founded  on  an  original  compact,  added  that  if  the  government 
broke  the  compact  the  governed  were  nevertheless  bound  by  it.14 
Subsequent  writers,  such  as  Locke,  recognised  the  original  com- 
pact, but  denied  the  right  of  infraction.  The  idea  of  an  original 
compact  which  was  the  foundation  of  government  now  began  to 
be  generally  advocated.  This  idea,  though  utterly  false,  was,  like 
many  other  errors,  of  signal  advantage. 

1 Religion  of  Protestants,  8vo,  1846,  p.  372,  and  Des  Maizeaux,  Lifo  of  Chilling- 
worth,  8ro,  1725,  p.  298. 

I Note  in  Burnet’s  History  of  His  own  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  382. 

s See  Essais  do  Montaigne,  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  livre  iii.  chap.  vi.  p.  573. 

4 Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1820,  vol.  iii. 

p.  15;  see  also  Ellis’s  Polynesian  Researches,  2nd  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  94. 

• JDo  la  Sagesse,  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1782,  tome  ii.  pp.  13,  38. 

• Ranke,  Piipste,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186-190.  T Ibid.  pp.  193,  194. 

• Civil  Wars  in  France,  8vo,  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

• Histoire  de  la  R^forme  et  In  Ligue,  tome  iii.  p.  311. 

10  Medley’s  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

" See  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  Lond.  folio,  1692,  vol.  i.  p.  412,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  387. 

II  Biographic  Uuiversello,  tomo  ii.  p.  81. 

11  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tome  ii.  p.  278,  &c. 

11  See  Cousin’s  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tomo  iii.  p.  282. 
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The  less  beautiful  the  climate,  the  more  likely  are  thinkers  to 
arise.  See  Common  Place  Book,  art.  1854. 

See  in  Cousin’s  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,1  a magnificent  and, 
as  I think,  decisive  vindication  against  Kant  of  the  capacity  of 
metaphysics  for  affording  proofs  as  certain  as  those  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Perhaps  Hutcheson  was  the  first  who  clearly  saw  that  govern- 
ment was  not  founded  on  a contract.* 

Morell,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  German  philosophy,3  says, 
“ The  great  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  modern  phi- 
losophy of  Germany  from  that  of  every  other  country  is  the  use 
of  the  ontological  instead  of  the  psychological  method.”  Con- 
trary, he  says,  to  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Locke,  they  “ begin  by 
laying  down  the  most  primitive  and  abstract  notion  we  have  of 
existence,  as  though  it  were  a reality,  and  proceed  onward  until 
step  by  step  they  have  constructed  the  whole  universe.  Morell 
says  of  the  Germans,  “ They  have  not  been  willing  to  tolerate 
anything  whatever  that  is  merely  experimental,  or  even  that  in- 
cludes an  inductive  process.”4  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  378,  where 
Morell  says  that  the  Germans  always  prefer  the  ancient  deduc- 
tive synthetical  method  to  the  Baconian  inductive,  analytical 
method. 

Frederick  Schlegel  says,  “The  second  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity was  from  Arianism,  which  corresponds  to  what  in  modern 
times  is  called  rationalism,”  &c.5 

Morell  says,  “ By  the  tendencies  of  a metaphysical  system  we 
mean  the  whole  mass  of  ultimate  consequences  which  can  be 
fairly  and  logically  drawn  from  its  acknowledged  principles.”  6 
This  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  application  of  metaphysics  to 
history.  The  real  tendency  of  a system  is  not  what  can  be  logi- 
cally inferred  from  it,  but  what  is  likely  to  be  inferred. 

Whewell  well  refutes  the  popular  notion  that  discoveries  are 
accidental.7 

Lord  Brougham  says  that  in  metaphysics  “ we  must  be  content 
with  evidence  of  an  inferior  kind  to  that  which  the  mathematical 
sciences  employ.” 8 

Whewell9  says,  “ In  the  inductive  sciences  a definition  does 

1 Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tome  v.  pp.  240-244. 

1 See  Cousin’s  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  1846,  part  i.  tome  iv.  pp.  186,  187. 

* History  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  4 Ibid.  p.  494. 

* Philosophy  of  History,  Loud.  8vo,  1846,  p.  313. 

0 History  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

7 Philosophy  of  tho  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23-26. 

* Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

y Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  67 5. 
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not  form  the  basis  of  reasoning,  but  points  out  the  course  of  in- 
vestigation.” There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Schelling  ct 
priori  anticipated  the  discovery  that  electricity  was  producible 
from  common  magnetism.1  It  has  been  observed,  and  I think 
with  great  truth,  that  there  are  more  false  facts  than  false  theories 
in  the  world.2  A very  competent  authority,  Mr.  Green,  says  that 
Schelling’s  speculations  “ cannot  but  be  admitted  to  have  had  an 
invigorating  influence  on  the  progress  of  natural  science.” 3 Even 
in  physical  science  it  is  allowable  as  it  were  to  feel  one's  %vay,  and 
to  draw  inferences  from  analogies.4  Metaphysics,  as  it  must  be 
the  end  of  all  knowledge,  so  it  was  the  beginning  of  all  know- 
ledge. Coleridge  well  says,  “ Thus  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  first  science  which  roused  the  intellects  of  men  from  the 
torpor  of  barbarism  was,  as  in  all  countries  ever  has  been  and 
ever  must  be  the  case,  the  science  of  metaphysic  and  ontology.”  5 
Lord  Brougham  is  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Hume 
was  the  first  who  asserted  “ that  we  only  know  the  connection  be- 
tween events  by  their  succession  one  to  another  in  point  of  time  ; 
and  that  what  we  term  causation,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
is  really  only  the  constant  precedence  of  one  event,  act,  or  thing 
to  another.”  6 Brougham  talks 7 of  “ the  necessarily  imperfect 
nature  of  inductive  evidence.”  On  the  nature  of  axioms  and  on 
logic,  read  Cousin,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  2nd  series,  tome 
iii.  pp.  272-340.  Cousin  says  that  Locke’s  system  leads  to  scep- 
ticism and  materialism.8  Baxter,  who  lived  in  Scotland,  appears 
to  have  directed  Lord  Karnes’s  attention  to  metaphysics.9  In 
1751,  Karnes  published  Essays  to  show  that  the  laws  of  morality 
are  certain  and  unchangeable.10  Bower  says,11  64  The  University 
of  Edinburgh  possesses  the  high  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
public  seminary  in  Europe  in  which  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
was  publicly  taught.”  This  was  by  David  Gregory,  about  1690.12 
Hooker  13  anticipates  Locke  in  denying  the  existence  of  innate 
ideas.  Glanville  very  clearly  saw  that  the  senses  do  not  deceive 

1 Whewoll,  vol.  i.  pp.  371,  372.  1 Mayo’s  Outlines  of  Medical  Proof,  1850,  p.  13. 

3 Green’s  Vital  Dynamics,  8vo,  1810,  p.  38. 

4 See  the  rules  for  ascertaining  causes  laid  down  in  Ilorschol’s  Discourse  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  8vo,  1830,  pp.  152,  161,  165. 

4 Hints  towards  the  Formation  of  a more  comprehensive  Theory  of  Life,  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  edited  by  Dr.  Watson,  Lond.  8vo,  1848,  p.  28. 

* Brougham’s  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Sciences,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

T Ibid.  p.  391. 

9 Histoire  do  la  Philosophic,  2 de  serie,  tome  iii.  pp.  243-253. 

* See  Tvtler’s  Memoirs  of  Karnes,  Edinburgh,  1814,  vol.  i.  pp.  31-37. 

10  Ibid.  p.  183. 

" History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  12  Ibid.  p.  82. 

13  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  i.  sect.  6,  in  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  86. 
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us.1  Mr.  Lawrence  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  applica- 
bility of  Brown’s  “ Cause  and  Effect  ” to  the  physical  sciences.2 
For  some  curious  cases  of  “ double  consciousness,”  see  Mayo  on 
the  Truth  in  Popular  Superstitions.8  Coleridge 4 erroneously 
supposes  that  the  senses  sometimes  deceive  us.  He  thinks,  but 
doubtfully,  that  Jeremy  Taylor  is  the  first  good  English  writer 
before  1688  who  uses  the  word  idea  as  a mental  image.8  Cole- 
ridge says 6 that  what  is  objectively  a law  is  subjectively  an  idea. 
He  insists  on  the  great  importance  of  distinguishing  between  the 
reason  and  the  understanding,  and  between  ideas  and  conceptions.7 
I)e  Foe  lias  some  acute  remarks  on  “ never  inquiring  after  God 
in  those  works  of  nature,  which,  depending  upon  the  course  of 
things,  are  plain  and  demonstrative.”  8 In  1679,  Locke  mentions 
contemptuously  “an  Hobbist.”9  In  a letter  written  in  1734,  Vol- 
taire 10  clearly  states  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  a materialist 
must  be  an  atheist.  Dr.  Whewell  has  attempted,  I think  unsuc- 
cessfully, but  certainly  with  great  ability,  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  idea  of  substance  by  the  history  of  physical  knowledge.11  The 
Komans  as  thinkers  were  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Greeks.12  Toc- 
queville  says,13  “ Une  idee  fausset  mais  claire  et  precise  aura 
toujours  plus  de  puissance  dans  le  monde  qu’une  vraie  idee  mais 
complexe.”  Herbert  Mayo  well  says  that  a great  truth  always 
goes  through  three  stages.  Napoleon  says,  “ A man,  before 
doing  anything  of  consequence,  ought  to  digest  his  dinner  and 
sleep  a night  upon  it ; and  then,  if  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  the 
following  day,  it  is  the  real  determination  of  his  mind ; if  not,  it 
is  only  a caprice  or  whim.”  14 


SUBSTANCE. 


James  Mill  says,  “ But  what  is  the  rose,  besides  the  colour,  the 
form,  and  so  on  ? Not  knowing  what  it  is,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
something,  we  invent  a name  to  stand  for  it.  We  call  it  a sub- 

1 Tho  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  8vo,  1661,  pp.  91-94. 

2 Lawronco’s  Lectures  on  Man,  8vo,  1844,  p.  56. 

* Combo’s  Elements  of  Phrenology,  Edinburgh,  6th  edit.  1845,  p.  149. 

* Literary  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  350.  4 Ibid.  p.  380. 

0 Church  and  Stutc,  2nd  edit.  1830,  p.  7.  1 Ibid.  p.  71. 

B Wilson’s  Life  of  Do  Foo,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

0 Sec  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  8vo.  1830.  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

10  CEuvres,  tome  Ivi.  p.  392. 

11  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  404-419.  and  407,  408. 

12  See  Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

15  Democratic  en  Amerique,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

11  Forsyth's  Captivity  of  Napoleon,  Lond.  1853,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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stratum.  This  substratum,  when  closely  examined,  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  cause.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  qualities ; that  is, 
the  cause  of  the  causes  of  our  sensations.  The  association  then 
is  this.  To  each  of  the  sensations  we  have  from  a particular 
object  we  annex  in  our  imagination  a cause ; and  to  these  several 
causes  we  annex  a cause  common  to  all,  and  mark  it  with  the 
name  substratum.”  1 Again,2  he  says : “ The  term  4 quality,’  or 
4 qualities  of  an  object,’  seem  to  imply  that  the  qualities  are  one 
thing,  the  object  another.  And  this  in  some  indistinct  way  is  no 
doubt  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Yet  the 
absurdity  of  it  strikes  the  understanding  the  moment  it  is  men- 
tioned. The  qualities  of  an  object  are  the  whole  of  the  object. 
What  is  there  beside  the  qualities  ? In  fact,  they  are  convertible 
terms : the  qualities  are  the  object,  and  the  object  is  the  quali- 
ties.” Reid’s  mode  of  proving  a substance  is  whimsical  enough. 
He  says  that  because  we  call  a phenomenon  a quality,  and  be- 
cause qualities  must  have  a subject,  therefore  substance  exists.3 
Locke,  in  his  Essay,  seemed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  substance ; 
“but  in  his  first  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester  he  removes 
this  doubt,  and  quotes  many  passages  of  his  Essay  to  show  that  he 
neither  denied  nor  doubted  of  the  existence  of  substances  both 
thinking  and  material.”  4 Reid,  with  singular  presumption,  says 
that  a man  who  denies  the  existence  of  substance  “ is  not  fit  to  be 
reasoned  with.” 5 Mr.  Newman6  truly  says  that  “ we  should  not 
attain  greater  accuracy  by  expunging  the  two  words  ” (substance 
and  matter)  “ from  our  vocabulary.”  But  I do  not  know  of  any 
metaphysician  who  has  proposed  to  expunge  them.  The  real 
question,  I apprehend,  is  not  whether  substance  is  a useless  word  : 
but  whether  it  is  expressive  of  that  which  has  an  objective  exist- 
ence, or  whether  it  is  a mere  verbal  generalization. 


LEASES. 

Tiie  Statute  of  User,  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  turned  user  into  pos- 
session by  making  cestui  qui  use  terre  tenant.  The  courts  in 
interpreting  this  laid  down  that  as  the  statute  only  spoke  of  those 
who  were  seised  to  use,  it  did  not  extend  to  term  of  year  or  any 
other  chattel  interest  of  which  the  termor  cannot  be  seised , but 
only  possessed ; “ and  therefore  if  a term  of  1 ,000  years  be 

1 Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

* Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  Edinburgh,  1808,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

4 Reid’s  Essays,  Edinburgh,  1808,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  4 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

• Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  8vo,  1849,  p.  92. 
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limited  to  A,  to  the  use  of  or  in  trust  for  B,  the  statute  does  not 
execute  this  use,  but  leases  it  at  common  law.”  1 This,  I suppose, 
would  encourage  long  leases. 


CHANCERY  AND  ITS  EQUITABLE  JURISDICTION. 

For  this,  I suppose,  the  way  was  paved  by  the  Courts  of  Requests. 
They  were  established  by  an  act  of  the  Common  Council  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  were  not  legal  till  3 Jac.  I.*  The 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  says  that  Sir  T.  More  is  the  first  instance  of 
a layman  being  made  Lord  Chancellor.3 


/ESTHETICS  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

Mary  employed  a painter  named  Nicolas,  who,  though  born  in 
France,  had  been  thirty-two  years  in  England,  and  was  patronised 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  ;4  but  his  business  seems  merely 
to  have  been  to  paint  the  standards,  &c.,  of  the  army.8  In  1568, 
in  a conversation  between  Mr.  White  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  a 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  carving,  painting,  or  working 
with  the  needle  ” was  “ the  most  commendable  quality.”  Mary 
inclined  towards  painting,  but  Mr.  White  seemed  to  lean  the 
other  way.6  On  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  true , 
see  Cousin,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  pp. 
385,  386.  Cousin  says  that  Hutcheson  was  the  first  who  revived  the 
Platonic  theory  that  all  beauty  was  referrible  to  moral  beauty.7 
He  adds 8 that  Hutcheson  first  placed  sentiment  above  sensation  ; 
and  Reed  first  placed  reason  above  sentiment.  He  says  : 9 “ Fille 
de  la  scholastique,  la  philosophie  moderne  est  demeuree  long- 
temps  etrangdre  aux  graces,  et  les  Recherches  d’Hutcheson  pre- 
sen tent,  je  crois,  le  premier  traite  special  sur  le  beau,  6crit  par 
un  moderne.  Elies  ont  paru  en  1725  (je  ne  vois  avant  la  Re- 
cherche que  l’ouvrage  fort  ennuyeux  de  Crouzas,  ‘ Traite  du 

* Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  336,  who  quotes  Bacon,  Law  of  Uses,  p.  335,  Jenk.  p.  244, 
Poph.  76,  Dyer,  369. 

1 Ibid.  8vo,  1809,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

* Short’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  p.  95. 

4 Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1762,  tome  ii.  p.  255  ; see  also  tome  iv.  p.  61. 

* Ibid,  tome  iv.  pp.  155,  156. 

* See  White's  Letter  to  Cecil  in  Haynes’s  State  Papers,  pp.  509-511. 

* Histoire  do  la  Philosophic,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tome  iv.  p.  527. 

* Ibid.  p.  540.  * Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  84. 
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Beau,’  Amsterdam,  1712).  Cette  date  est  presque  celle  de 
l'avenemcnt  de  l’esthetique  dans  la  philosophic  europeenne. 
L’ouvrage  du  pdre  Andre  en  France  est  de  1741,  celui  de  Bauin- 
garten  en  Allemagne  est  de  1750.”  He  adds1  that  in  aesthetics 
Hutcheson’s  great  merit  is  having  distinguished  the  faculty 
which  perceives  pure  beauty  from  the  two  which  were  generally 
supposed  to  comprise  the  entire  soul,  viz.,  understanding  and 
physical  sensibility.  He  says 2 that  the  theory  that  beauty  is  the 
agreement  of  beauty  and  variety  was  borrowed  by  Hutcheson 
from  Plotinus.  Cousin 3 says,  “ Le  dix-huitieme  siecle  d’un  bout 
de  l'Europe  a l’autre  n’a  pas  produit  un  artiste  de  genie,  et  il  a 
manque  la  grande  poesie  parcequ’il  a ignore  la  vraie  morale  et 
la  grande  metaphysique.”  But  I believe  that  when  metaphysics 
began  art  would  decline,  because  men  became  hypercritical.  The 
influence  of  chivalry  upon  the  arts  is  noticed  in  Schlegel’s  Phi- 
losophy of  History.4  Lord  Brougham  says  of  despotism,  “ The 
arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture  may  well  flourish  under  its 
influence.”  5 He  adds  that  it  is  not  tyranny,  but  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  has  prevented  them  flourishing  in  the  east ; 6 but 
surely  many  parts  of  Asia  were  more  cultivated  than  England  at 
the  time  of  Chaucer.  I rather  ascribe  it  to  a want  of  imagination 
in  the  Asiatic  mind.  Brougham  says  7 that  under  free  govern- 
ments the  fine  arts  “ have  at  all  times  flourished  the  most  steadily 
and  abundantly.”  M.  Quetelet  thinks  that  among  the  moderns 
art  has  suffered  from  a too  servile  imitation  of  the  ancients.8 
Dr.  Whewell  has  an  ingenious  idea  that  the  middle  ages  owed 
their  feebleness  in  science  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  ideas; 
and  that  it  was  the  arts,  peculiarly  the  fine  arts,  which  first  re- 
medied this  evil.  On  their  indistinctness  of  ideas,  see  his  History 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences.9  He  well  says  10  that  one  of  the  proofs 
of  this  is  “ the  fact  that  mere  collections  of  the  opinions  of  phy- 
sical philosophers  came  to  hold  a prominent  place  in  literature.”  11 
He  then  observes  12  that  “ in  all  cases  the  arts  are  prior  to  the  re- 
lated sciences  ; ” and  13  he  gives  a view  of  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages ; and  says  14  that  the  “ indistinctness  of  ideas 
which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  appears  in  the 
forms  of  their  architecture ; ” but  by  the  twelfth  century  “every- 

1 Iiistoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tonic  iv.  p.  99. 

1 Ibid.  p.  98.  * Ibid.  p.  101. 

4 Lond.  8vo,  1846,  pp.  371-374. 

4 Political  Philosophy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

* Ibid.  p.  155.  * Ibid.  p.  156. 

* Quetelet  sur  l’Hoinnie,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

* 8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  253-279.  '•  Ibid.  p.  255.  11  Ibid.  p.  280. 

12  Ibid.  p.  351.  '*  Ibid,  tome  i.  360-369.  *4  Ibid.  p.  361. 
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thin^  showed  that,  practically  at  least,  men  possessed  and  applied 
with  steadiness  and  pleasure  the  idea  of  mechanical  pressure  and 
support.”  1 He  denies  2 the  Arabic  origin  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Wliewell  savs:3  “And  thus  the  natural  process  of  vision  is  the 
habit  of  seeing  that  which  cannot  be  seen ; and  the  difficulty  of 
the  art  of  drawing  consists  in  learning  not  to  see  more  than  is 
visible.  But  again,  even  in  the  simplest  drawing,  we  exhibit 
something  which  we  do  not  see.  However  slight  is  our  represen- 
tation of  objects,  it  contains  something  which  we  create  for  our- 
selves. For  we  draw  an  outline.  Now  an  outline  has  no  exist- 
ence in  nature.”  He  says : 4 “ It  appears  probable  that  neither 
poetry  nor  painting,  nor  the  other  arts  which  require  for  their 
perfection  a lofty  and  spiritualised  imagination,  would  have  ap- 
peared in  the  noble  and  beautiful  forms  which  they  assumed  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  if  men  of  genius  had  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period  made  it  their  main  business  to  discover 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a rigorous  scientific 
form.”  He  adds 5 that  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  found  in 
the  sixteenth  century  a rational  philosophy  were  made  not  by 
men  of  science  but  by  men  of  art,  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  I 
suspect  civilization  is  generally  unfavourable  to  the  fine  arts. 
Reed  says  : “ They  are  nothing  else  but  the  language  of  nature, 
which  we  brought  into  the  world  with  us,  and  have  unlearned  by 
disuse,  and  so  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  recovering  it.  Abolish 
the  use  of  articulate  sounds  and  writing  among  mankind  for  a 
century,  and  every  man  would  be  a painter,  an  actor,  and  an 
orator.” 6 He  adds 7 that  the  fine  arts  are  all  founded  upon  the 
connection  between  signs  and  the  things  signified  by  them.8  At 
p.  165  he  remarks  that  painting  is  the  only  profession  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  “ the  appearance  of  objects  to  the  eye 
from  the  judgment  we  form  by  sight  of  their  colour,  distance, 
magnitude,  and  figure.”  William  Schlegcl  says  of  Winkelmann, 
<6  man  has  so  deeply  penetrated  into  the  innermost  spirit  of 
Grecian  art.” 9 Mr.  Green  observes  that  the  motions  of  our 
different  parts  “all  tend  to  the  circular  and  curvilineal  in  their 
movements,  a circumstance  which  mainly  tends  to  confer  on 
human  motion  the  character  of  beauty.”  10  But  may  not  the  fact 

* History  of  tlu*  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  * Ibid.  p.  364. 

* Philosophy  of  tho  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  114,  115. 

« Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.  1 Ibid.  pp.  205,  206. 

8 Reed’s  Inquiry  into  the  Huraun  Mind,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1814,  pp.  97,  98. 

t ibid.  p.  1 11.  * Ibid,  see  also  p.  210. 

9 Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Art,  Lond.  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

18  Green’s  Vital  Dynamics,  8vo,  1 S ! 0,  p.  77. 
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that  they  do  tend  to  the  circular  have  given  rise  to  the  notion 
that  the  circular  has  the  character  of  beauty?  In  his  Mental 
Dynamics 1 he  says  that,  although  the  ancients  invested  the  Finite 
with  beauty,  yet  we  have  the  merit  in  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  and 
the  drama  of  the  expression  of  the  Infinite.  Schiller  says,  I think 
truly,  “Mit  kiirzen  Worten  ; die  Katholische  religion  wird  in 
Ganzen  mehr  fiir  ein  Kiinstlervolk,  die  protestantische  mehr  fur 
ein  Kaufmannvolk  taugen.” 2 Ranke  ascribes  the  decline  of  art 
in  Italy,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  decline 
of  religious  enthusiasm.3  He  adds 4 that  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  church  of  Rome  recovered  its  power,  the 
fine  arts  began  to  revive,  and  there  arose  in  poetry  Tasso,  in 
painting  Caracci.  Adam  Smith 8 observes  that  in  painting  we 
may,  but  in  sculpture  we  may  not,  imitate  mean  and  disagreeable 
objects.  Sir  J.  Reynolds  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  24),  could  not  under- 
stand the  reason.  The  reason  is 6 that  in  statuary  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  disparity  between  the  imitated  and  the  imitating 
object ; for,  he  observes,7  the  exact  resemblance  of  two  objects  of 
art  always  lessens  the  merit  of  both.  Thus,  colouring  is  un- 
pleasant in  sculpture,  because  it  still  further  lessens  the  dispa- 
rity.8 Hence  we  often  grow  tired  of  looking  at  the  most  beautiful 
artificial  flowers,  but  never  of  looking  at  a beautiful  painting 
of  flowers.  This  is  because  the  first  are  too  like.9  Thus,  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  painting  and  sculpture,  so  far  from 
being  connected  with  deception,  is  incompatible  with  it,  and  is 
altogether  founded  upon  wonder  at  seeing  how  well  art  has  sur- 
mounted the  disparity  nature  has  put  between  the  two  things.10 
In  painting  the  disparity  is  greater  than  in  sculpture  ; hence  we 
are  pleased  at  many  subjects  when  represented  in  a painting 
which  would  afford  no  pleasure  in  sculpture.11  Schlosser  says  that 
Baumgarten  “ is  the  well  known  inventor  of  a new  philosophical 
science,  aesthetics,  which  was  afterwards  transplanted  to  Berlin  by 
his  disciple  Schulze.”  12  Grimm  observes  that  the  more  is  written 
on  the  fine  arts  the  less  they  flourish.13  Morellet  supposes  that  the 
more  men  reason  the  less  they  are  alive  to  mere  artistic  beauty  ; 

* 8vo,  1847,  pp.  24,  25. 

* Abfall  der  Nicderlande  in  Schiller’s  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1838,  Band  viii.  p.  63. 

* Die  Romischen  Papste,  Berlin,  1838,  Band  i.  pp.  491,  492. 

« Ibid.  pp.  496-498. 

* Essays  on  Philosophical  Subjects,  Lond.  4to,  p.  138.  • Ibid.  p.  140. 

T Ibid.  p.  136.  8 Ibid.  p.  140.  • Ibid.  p.  141. 

»•  Ibid.  pp.  145,  146.  « Ibid.  p.  147. 

**  History  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

18  Correspondance  Litt6raire,  tome  iii.  pp.  98,  99. 
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and  he  gives  himself  as  an  instance.1  Cousin  thinks  that  modern 
sculpture  is  impossible.2  Gibbon  says : 3 “ All  superfluous  orna- 
ment is  rejected  by  the  cold  frugality  of  the  Protestants;  but  the 
Catholic  superstition,  which  is  always  the  enemy  of  reason,  is 
often  the  parent  of  the  arts.”  Archdeacon  Hare  says:4  “In 
Coleridge’s  Remains5  this  fondness  for  fantastic  and  verbal  analo- 
gies, which  was  so  prevalent  in  a large  portion  of  our  Jacobite 
and  Caroline  divines  is  ascribed  to  their  study  of  the  fathers. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  remark ; at  least,  a large  part  of 
the  fathers  are  tainted  with  the  same  fault ; but  it  is  much  the 
same  thing  as  we  find  in  so  many  poets  of  Charles  the  First’s  time, 
who  in  like  manner  substitute  fanciful  images  and  fantastical 
combinations  for  imaginative  impersonation  and  harmonies.  Nor 
is  this  practice  confined  to  the  poets.  Indeed,  this  is  an  ordinary 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  transition  between  an  imaginative  or 
spiritual  age,  and  one  under  the  predominance  of  the  reflective 
critical  understanding.”  The  Aztecs  have  so  odd  a notion  of 
beauty  that  they  flatten  the  heads  of  their  children  at  birth.6 
Lieber,  whose  admiration  for  Niebuhr  was  unbounded,  says  of 
him:  “Though  he  loved  the  fine  arts  and  was  delighted  by 
masterworks,  still  I believe  he  had  no  acute  eye  for  them.” 7 * See 
some  ingenious  remarks  in  Hare’s  Guesses  at  Truth,  first  series, 
pp.  48-70,  3rd  edit.  Lond.  8vo,  1847.  Archdeacon  Hare  says6 
that  “ a taste  for  the  picturesque  ” must  always  arise  late  in  a 
country,  because  it  is  the  result  of  “looking  at  pictures.”  On  the 
fine  arts,  and  on  wit,  humour,  &c.,  see  Coleridge's  Literary  Re- 
mains, vol.  i.  pp.  100,  131-138,  155,  174,  216-230,  266-273, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  7-83.  Townley,  who  by  his  collections,  &c.,  did  so 
much  for  the  arts,  was  a Catholic ; 9 and  so,  I suppose,  was  Lord 
Arundel,  his  ancestor.10  It  is  remarkable  that  Swiss  scenery  has 
never  been  represented  by  any  great  poet  or  painter.11  Laing 12 
says : “ All  Swedes  are  performers  on  some  musical  instrument, 

1 M6moires  de  Morollet,  Paris,  8vo,  1821,  tomo  i.  pp.  56,  57. 

2 Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  part  ii.  tome  ii.  pp.  13,  14. 

* Life  of  Himself  in  Miscellaneous  Works,  8vo,  1837,  p.  72. 

4 The  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  8vo,  1850,  p.  221. 

5 Vol.  iii.  pp.  104,  117,  175. 

8 See  Lawrence’s  Lectures  on  Man,  8vo,  1844,  p.  251. 

T Reminiscences  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lond.  8vo,  1835,  p.  60. 

* Hare’s  Guesses  at  Truth,  p.  48. 

9 See  Nichols's  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  721 
et  fcq. 

10  Ibid.  p.  735. 

11  See  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  pp.  432-433. 

12  Tour  in  Sweden,  1839,  p.  68. 
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and  understand  music;”  and  lie  adds1  “that  the  taste  of  the 
Swedish  people  for  the  beauty  of  form  in  the  fine  arts  is  far  more 
advanced  and  developed  than  ours.”  Protestantism  unfavourable 
to  the  arts.2  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  “at  a very  early  period  of  his  life,” 
showed  taste  for  the  arts ; 3 but  to  the  end  of  his  life  never  knew 
anatomy.4  Reynolds  says  5 that  taste  is  acquired,  and  some  good 
judges  do  not  at  first  admire  Raphael.  Reynolds  first  came  into 
note  in  1752,  when  he  was  twenty-nine.6  From  Henry  VIII.  to 
George  I.  all  the  painters  in  England  were  foreigners ; and  even 
under  George  I.  and  George  II.  there  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Hogarth,  no  better  ones  than  Richardson,  Thornhill,  and  Hud- 
son.7 But  in  1760  the  first  public  exhibition  was  opened,8  though 
in  1711  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  an  academy.9  It 
was  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Boydell  that  we  first  ex- 
ported instead  of  importing  engravings.10  Sir  J.  Reynolds  always 
says  “ artists  must  not  imitate  nature  11  for  he  says : 12  “ The  end 
of  art”  is  not  to  imitate  nature,  but  “ to  produce  a pleasing  effect 
upon  the  mind and  “the  great  end  of  art  is  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination." 13  A painter  “ must  compensate  the  natural  deficiencies 
of  his  art ; ” and  as  “ he  cannot  make  his  hero  talk  like  a irreat 
man,  he  must  make  him  look  like  one.”  14  And  I may  say  that  in 
the  drama  where  they  do  talk,  we  are  hurried  for  time.  In 
painting  we  have  time  but  no  voice.  Reynolds  observes  that  all 
accessories  should  be  sacrificed  ; but  that  we  do  not  esteem  art 
sufficiently  to  make  “ the  sacrifice  the  ancients  made,  especially 
the  Grecians,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  represented  naked, 
whether  they  were  generals,  lawyers,  or  kings.”  15  Sculpture 
having  only  “ one  style,”  can  only  correspond  to  “ one  style  ” in 
painting  ; and  the  sole  object  of  sculpture  is  beauty.™  Reynolds’s 
remarks  17  on  architecture  are  unsatisfactory.  From  Angelo  to 
Maratti  the  Italian  painters  constantly  declined.18  The  Dutch 
painters  only  address  the  eye ; 19  and  for  a list  of  the  great  Dutch 
painters,  see  p.  206,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  358,  359  ; vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
•See  also  at  the  end  of  Reynolds’s  works 20  a chronological  and  alpha- 
betical list  of  painters.  Neither  Scotland  nor  modern  Germany 
have  produced  great  painters.  Why  ? Metastasio  said  that  the 


1 Tour  in  Sweden,  1839,  p.  73. 

3 See  the  remarks  of  Beechey  in  Sir  J.  Reynolds’s  Works,  vol,  i.  pp.  7-1 2 ; see  also 
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Reynolds’s  own  Observations,  vol.  ii.  189,  190. 

« Ibid.  pp.  6,  48.  4 Ibid.  pp.  62,  63,  67. 

7 Ibid.  pp.  25,  26.  * Ibid.  p.  143.  * Ibid.  p.  147. 

»«  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  329,  336,  394 ; vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  127. 

»•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  347.  14  Ibid.  pp.  348,  349,  439. 

>•  Reynolds’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  7,  12. 


»•  Ibid.  p.  129. 


14  Ibid.  205. 


* Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

• Ibid.  pp.  115,  118. 
’•  Ibid.  pp.  183,  184. 

13  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

14  Ibid.  p.  420. 

17  Ibid.  p.  75. 


**  Ibid.  p.  428  ct  seq. 
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Improvisatori  had  done  much  harm  to  poetry.1  In  1793,  the 
French,  merely  from  hostility  to  Christianity,  waged  war  against 
the  fine  arts.2  Vico  3 says  that  in  an  early  state  of  civilization 
poetry  is  sublime,  because  reason  is  weak.4  Vico  says  5 that  the 
art  of  engraving  metals  must  precede  the  art  of  painting,  because 
the  latter  is  most  abstract.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  ode 
was  still  hardly  known  in  France.6  In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
wTas  laid  down  7 that  in  sculpture  all  personages  must  be  clothed 
except  angels , who  were  allowed  to  be  naked.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  great  opposition  was  made  in  France  to  the  “ new  taste  ” 
for  painting.8  Monteil  thinks9  that  oil-painting  did  not  become 
general  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lamartine  10 
says : “ La  musique,  le  moins  intellectuel  et  le  plus  sensuel  de 
tous  les  arts.”  See  some  ingenious  remarks  in  Comte,  Traite  de 
Legislation,  tome  ii.  pp.  34,  38.  He  says  that  every  race  thinks 
perfect  beauty  consists  in  an  exaggeration  of  its  owrn  peculiarities. 
“Mr.  Hamilton  used  to  observe  that  Burke  knew  every  subject 
of  human  knowledge  except  two,  gaming  and  music.”  11  Between 
the  city  of  Guatemala  and  the  Pacific  there  are  some  beautiful 
waterfalls,  very  accessible,  but  “ nobody  ever  visits  them.”  12  He 
adds  13  that  near  Leon,  in  Nicaragua,  is  a fine  volcano  which  no- 
body ever  goes  to  see.  The  Biographie  Universelle  14  says  that 
Beaumarchais’  Eugenie  has  “ une  espece  d’interSt  dont  Diderot 
avait  donne  l’exemple  dans  son  Pere  de  Famille.”  See  a most 
striking  article  on  music  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  October,  1857 
(containing  review  of  my  book).  The  writer  observes  that  music, 
among  other  things,  increases  sympathy  and  diminishes  cruelty. 
The  Spaniards  have  no  landscape  painters,  and  none  of  their 
writers  on  America  describe  scenery. 13  Inglis  16  says  “ the  state  of 
modem  sculpture  in  Spain  is  more  promising  than  that  of  paint- 
ing.” Ford  17  says  : “ In  Spain,  as  among  the  classical  ancients, 
landship  was  only  an  accessory  or  conventional,  and  seldom  treated 

1 Works  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

2 See  Georgel,  Memoires,  vol.  iv.  p.  387. 

* Philosophic  de  l’Hiatoire,  p.  117.  * Ibid.  p.  268.  8 Ibid.  p.  260. 

* See  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Divers  £tats,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

I Monteil,  Histoire  des  Francjais,  tome  i.  p.  240. 

* Ibid,  tome  ii.  pp.  311,  315.  * Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  161. 

10  Histoire  de*  Girondins,  vol.  vii.  p.  81. 

II  Bisset’s  Life  of  Burke,  2nd  edit.  1800,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

11  Stephen’s  Central  America,  vol.  i.  p,  292, 

18  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  14  Tome  iii.  p 636. 

18  Ticknor’s  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  436  ; vol.  iii.  p.  22;  and  Hos- 
kin’s  Spain,  1851,  vol.  ii.  pp.  174-176.  18  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 

17  Handbook  for  Spain,  1847,  p.  341. 
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as  a principal,  either  in  art  or  literature.”  At  p.  432  44  the  pen 
and  pencil  were  sculpturesque  rather  than  picturesque.”  Tom 
Moore  was  born  and  died  a Catholic ; and  his  mother,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him,  was  “a  sincere  and  warm  Catholic.”1 
Sir  Walter  Scott  “ confessed  that  he  hardly  knew  high  from  low 
in  music,”  and  “ Lord  Byron  knew  nothing  of  music.”  2 

The  essential  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  art  is  that 
the  first  is  'plastic , the  other  picturesque , and  as  Hemsterhuys 
says,  the  “ ancient  painters  were  probably  too  much  sculptors.”  3 
Schlegel  applies  the  remark  to  poetry.  Greek  art  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty,  but  too  sensual,4  and  “ among  the  Greeks  human 
nature  was  in  itself  all  sufficient.” 5 The  poetry  of  the  ancients  was 
the  poetry  of  enjoyment,  ours  is  that  of  desire.”  6 “ The  moderns 

have  never  had  a sculpture  of  their  own.”  7 This,  as  Schlegel 
well  says,8  accounts  for  the  ancients  having  so  great  a love  for 
the  “unities.”  Sculpture  fixes  our  attention  on  a group  regard- 
less of  external  accompaniments,  whereas  painting  delights  in 
secondary  objects.  Thus  the  plastic  spirit  of  antiquity  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  picturesque  spirit  of  romantic  poetry.  Schlegel 
well  says  9 that  “ genius  is  the  almost  unconscious  choice  of  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  consequently  it  is  taste  in  its 
greatest  perfection.” 

In  1814  Campbell  writes  from  Paris:' “Any  little  taste  in 
painting  I know  full  well  I have  not  got ; but  the  pleasure  of  the 
paintings  grows  upon  me ; though  still  far,  far,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  statues 10  Dr.  Beattie,  the  intimate  friend  of  Campbell, 
says  of  him,  “ He  was  always  fond  of  music : particularly  those 
airs  with  which  he  had  been  familar  in  early  life.”  11  In  1838, 
Campbell  writes  that  Burney  has  not  done  justice  to  the  early 
English  musicians : “ Handel  studied  Purcell  and  looked  up  to 
him  as  a master.  . * . The  fact  is  that  England,  until  fifty  years 
ago,  was  fertile  in  great  musical  poets.  Witness  her  Purcell,  her 
Bull,  her  Locke,  her  Lawes,  and  Arne.”12 

Crawford  13  says  that  the  Javanese*  “ in  common  with  all  semi- 
barbarians,  are  good  imitators  ; but  in  this  respect  they  fall  short 


1 Moore’s  Memoirs  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxii.  29  ; vol.  iv.  p.  305;  vol.  vii. 

p.  61. 

* Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  342,  Lond.  1853. 

* Lectures  on  Lramatic  Art  and  Literature,  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Lond.  1840,  vol.  i. 
pp.  9-70. 

4 Ibid.  p.  12.  4 Ibid.  p.  15.  8 Ibid.  p.  16. 

I Ibid.  p.  18.  8 Ibid.  p.  357.  * Ibid.  pp.  7,  8. 

18  Beattie’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Campbell,  8vo,  1849.  vol.  ii.  p.  2C8. 

II  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  362.  **  Ibid.  p.  265. 

11  History  of  the  Indiun  Archipelago,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1820,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  203. 
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of  the  Hindus.”  See  also  respecting  the  Javanese  theatre,  vol.  i. 
pp.  127-132. 

In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes:  “It  is,  you  know,  a 
favourite  notion  of  mine,  that  the  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of 
natural  scenery  is  a late  acquirement  of  civilized  taste.  Mr. 
Twining,  in  his  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  observes  that 
there  is  no  single  term,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  for  ‘prospect.’”1 
Leigh  Hunt 2 observes  that  poetry  flourishes  best  in  an  in- 
clement climate ; painting  in  a beautiful  one.  Hence,  while  we 
have  such  fine  poets,  our  painters  are  indifferent.  I may  shortly 
express  Hunt’s  idea  by  saying  that  poetry  derives  its  materials 
from  within  ; painting  from  without.  He  says : “ It  is  observable 
that  the  greatest  poets  of  Italy  came  from  Tuscany,  where  there 
is  a great  deal  of  inclemency  in  the  seasons.  The  painters  were 
from  Venice,  Rome,  and  other  quarters  ; some  of  which,  though 
more  northern,  are  more  genially  situated.  The  hills  about 
Florence  made  Petrarch  and  Dante  well  acquainted  with  winter ; 
and  they  were  also  travellers  and  unfortunate.”  ' 

Alison,  in  his  “ Beauty,”  follows  the  sensual  school  of  aesthetics, 
and  resolves  beauty  into  association.  His  views,  and  many  of  his 
illustrations,  are  adopted  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  who,  however,  points 
out  an  error  of  his  in  relation  to  form.3  Wilkie  “ has  been  heard 
when  his  fame  was  high  to  declare  that  he  could  draw  before  he 
could  read,  and  paint  before  he  could  spell.”  * Wilkie  as  a child 
disliked  arithmetic,5  but  was  very  mechanical,  and  loved  to 
construct  mills,  carriages,  &c.,  and  even  the  arts  of  shoe-making 
and  weaving.6  Wilkie  was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1785;  therefore, 
he  was  only  twenty-one  when,  in  1806,  the  appearance  of  the 
Village  Politicians  raised  him  to  the  height  of  fame.7  We  find 
Wilkie  constantly  insisting  upon  the  superiority  of  painting 
from  nature  to  imagination.8  In  1805,  when  nineteen,  he  writes, 

“ I am  convinced  now  that  no  picture  can  possess  real  merit 
unless  it  is  a just  representation  of  nature.”  9 And  for  similar 
expressions,  see  p.  158  ; but  in  1836,  when  he  was  fifty-one,  he 
writes : “ If  art  were  but  an  exact  representation  of  nature,  it 
could  be  practised  with  absolute  certainty  and  assurance  of 
success  ; but  the  duty  of  art  is  of  a higher  kind.  . . . Art  is 

1 Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

* Autobiography,  8vo,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

* Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Mind,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  201. 

* The  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

4 Ibid.  p.  13.  4 Ibid.  p.  15. 

1 Cunningham’s  Life  of  Wilkie,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

* Ibid.  p.  58.  * Ibid.  p.  76. 
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only  art  when  it  adds  mind  to  form.”  1 In  182.5,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  he  complains  that  after  Michael  Angelo  paintings  seem  to 
have  been  made  w more  for  the  artists  and  connoisseur  than  for 
the  untutored  apprehension  of  ordinary  men.” 8 In  1827  and 
1828,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he  notices  the  striking  similarity 
between  Velasquez  and  the  best  English  paintings.3  But,  he 
observes,4  that  among  all  classes  in  Spain,  Murillo  was  the 
favourite.  Wilkie  was  never  fond  of  painting  portraits.5  Allan 
Cunningham  says6  that  Wilkie  did  not  care  for  the  “picturesque” 
in  scenery,  but  preferred  men.  Wilkie  is  said  once  to  have  been 
in  love;  but  that  is  doubtful.7  Early  in  1825,  Wilkie,  then 
aged  forty,  was  seized  with  a 44  nervous  debility  ” which  prevented 
him  from  painting,  or,  indeed,  attending  to  anything  more  than 
five  minutes  at  a time,  and  yet  otherwise  he  remained  in  perfect 
health.8  At  length,  in  April  1827,  he  writes,  44 1 have  again 
begun  to  paint.”9  He  afterwards  recovered,  but  died  apparently 
rather  suddenly  in  1841,  aged  fifty-six.10  Allan  Cunningham 
says11  that  Wilkie’s  first  style  was  copying  nature;  the  second 
style,  which  he  did  not  live  to  work,  was  grander  and  more 
historic.  Wilkie  thought  colour  one  of  the  very  first  things.™ 
Wilkie  says  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  more  favourable  to  art 
than  the  Protestant.13  He  thinks 14  that  the  Greek  sculptors 
began  by  learning  painting.  In  1840  he  writes  from  Constan- 
tinople that  the  Turkish  religion  was  so  unfavourable  to  art, 
that  he  found  no  one  there  who  took  any  interest  in  it.15  Wilkie 
observes  that  none  of  the  great  Christian  painters  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.16  Dr.  Burney,  who  was  a friend 
of  Hersehel,  mentions  that  that  great  astronomer  told  him  in  1797, 
44  that  he  had  almost  always  had  an  aversion  to  poetry,”  unless 
44  truth  and  science  were  united  to  fine  words.”  17  Dr.  Burney, 
who  knew  Pitt,  writes  in  1799  that  he  was  indifferent  to  music. 
44  Mr.  Pitt  neither  knows  nor  cares  one  farthing  for  tlutes  and 
fiddles.”  18 

M.  Comte  19  has  admirably  shown  that  the  love  of  imaginative 
expression  is  the  result  of  personification,  characteristic  of  the 
early  icrms  of  superstition.  On  the  rise  of  the  aesthetic  principle, 

1 Cunningham’s  Life  of  Wilkie,  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 

3 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  197.  * Ibid.  pp.  486,  619.  4 Ibid.  p.  616. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  62.  * Ibid.  pp.  477,  478.  T Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55. 

* S*e  the  interesting  details  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  *219,  251,  252,  286,  287,  303.  323.  343, 
345>  349-  * Ibid.  p.  414.  >•  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  472,473; 

Ibid.  pp.  494,  495.  12  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  443.  »«  Ibid.  pp.  228,  437. 

" Ibid.  p.  269,  »»  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  354.  14  Ibid.  pp.  415.  438. 

' M,‘dame  D’Arblay’s  Memoirs  of  I)r.  Burney,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  iii.  pp.  253,  254. 

Ibid.  pp.  274,  275.  19  Philosophic  Positive,  vuL  v.  pp.  47-49. 
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see  also  tome  v.  pp.  104-161,  where  are  some  ingenious  remarks 
on  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  fine  arts.  At  tome  vi.  p.  158, 
he  says  that  the  abstract  character  of  monotheism  is  unfavourable 
to  the  fine  arts.1 

Mozart  was  born  in  January,  1756.  “ At  four  years  of  age, 

or  earlier,  he  composed  little  pieces  which  his  father  wrote  down 
for  him.”  2 At  the  age  of  six  “ Mozart  knew  the  effect  of  sounds  as 
represented  by  notes,  and  had  overcome  the  difficulty  of  composing 
unaided  by  an  instrument.” 3 In  April,  1 7 64,  when  Mozart  was  eight 
years  old,  there  used  to  be  placed  before  him  difficult  pieces  by 
Jlach,  Handel,  Paradies,  &c.,  “ which  he  played  off  not  only  at 
sight  and  with  perfect  neatness,  but  in  their  exact  time  and 
style.”4  His  organisation  was  so  delicate  that  in  1763  not  only 
the  sound  of  a trumpet,  but  even  the  sight  of  one,  caused  him 
great  alarm.5  Holmes  says 6 of  Mozart  that,  “ when  travelling 
with  his  wife  through  a beautiful  country,  he  would  at  first  gaze 
attentively  and  in  silence  on  the  view  before  him ; by  degrees, 
as  the  ordinary  serious  and  even  melancholy  expression  of  his 
countenance  became  enlivened  and  cheerful,  he  would  begin  to 
sing,  or  rather  to  hum,  and  at  last  exclaim,  ‘ Oh ! if  I had  but 
the  thema  on  paper.’  . . . Mozart  always  composed  in  the 

open  air  when  he  could.”  Mozart,  though  often  exhilarated  by 
wdne,  is  said  by  his  sister-in-law  never  to  have  been  drunk.7  A 
short  time  before  Mozart  died,  he  had  an  idea  amounting  to 
monomania,  that  he  had  been  poisoned.8  He  died  in  1791,  “at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  ten  months.”  9 Holmes  adds : 10 
“ Mozart’s  notion  that  he  had  been  poisoned  was  always  treated 
by  those  about  him  as  a fantastic  idea ; and  in  fact  the  post-mortem 
examination  discovered  nothing  extraordinary  beyond  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.”  From  the  account  given  by  Holmes,  Mozart, 
so  far  from  having  the  irritability  generally  ascribed  to  artists,  was 
a man  of  the  most  remarkable  mildness,  and  of  a very  forgiving 
temper.  His  generosity  was  almost  criminal  profusion. 

Keats  greatly  preferred  association  to  sceno'y.  He  says : 
“ Scenery  is  fine,  but  human  nature  is  finer.”  11  Wordsworth  says  : 
“ Poetic  excitement,  when  accompanied  by  protracted  labour  in 
composition  has  throughout  my  life  brought  on  more  or  less 

1 Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  vi.  pp.  170,  171,  196-208,  231,  232,  251-259. 

2 The  Life  of  Mozart,  by  Edward  Holmes,  Lond.  8vo,  1845,  p.  9. 

* Ibid.  p.  18.  4 Ibid.  p.  32.  * Ibid.  p.  20. 

4 Ibid.  p.  231.  7 Ibid.  p.  300. 

• Ibid.  8vo,  1845,  pp.  344,  345.  4 Ibid.  p.  349.  10  Ibid.  p.  349. 

11  See  his  letter  from  Teignmouth  in  1818,  in  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of 

John  Keats,  by  R.  M.  Milnes,  8vo,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
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bodily  derangement ; ” and  he  mentions  that  when  he  wounded 
his  foot,  a cure  could  not  be  effected  until  he  left  off  composing.1 
He  adds  : 2 46  Nevertheless,  I am  at  the  close  of  my  seventy-third 
year,  in  what  may  be  called  excellent  health ; so  that  intellectual 
labour  is  not  necessarily  unfavourable  to  longevity.  But,  perhaps, 

I ought  here  to  add  that  mine  has  been  generally  carried  on  out 
of  doors.”  In  1822,  Wordsworth  had  an  accident,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  xapidly  recovered,  which,  says  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  44  was  owing,  humanly  speaking,  to  his  very  tem- 
perate habits.  To  the  same  cause  it  may  be  ascribed,  that 
during  his  long  life,  he  was  scarcely  ever  confined  to  the  house 
by  so  much  as  a day’s  illness.” 3 

44  Sculpture  had  always  languished  in  England,  even  while  paint- 
ing had  flourished  under  Vandyke  and  his  successors.” 4 In  1773,  Dr. 
Brown  published  his  Dissertation  on  Poetry  and  Music,  44  to  show 
that  music,  dance,  and  poetry,  were  united  in  the  savage  state  of 
man,  have  been  separated  by  civilization,  and  ought  to  be  reunited.”3 

Comte  says  6 that  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  aesthetic 
principle  is  that  owing  to  a diminution  in  the  theological  spirit 
we  cease  to  sympathise  with  its  objects. 

Lord  Campbell7  says,  44  Few  poets  deal  in  finer  imagery  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  ; but  if  his  prose  is  some- 
times poetical,  his  poetry  is  always  prosaic.” 

Hue  8 says  of  the  Tartars,  west  of  China,  44  The  Lamas  are 
far  better  sculptors  than  painters.”  In  1780  an  intelligent 
German  says  of  the  Bohemians,  44  Their  fondness  for  music  is 
astonishing.” 9 Laing30  well  says  that  we  overrate  the  fine  arts 
because  we  associate  them  with  great  persons,  i.e.  we  see  them 
favoured  by  kings,  nobles,  &c.  Laing  says,11  44  The  Swiss  appear 
to  be  a people  very  destitute  of  imagination  and  its  influences ; 
remarkably  blind  to  the  glorious  scenery  in  which  they  live. 
Rousseau,  the  only  imaginative  writer  Switzerland  has  ever  pro- 
duced, observes  4 that  the  people  and  their  country  do  not  seem 
made  for  each  other.’”  This,  Laing  ascribes12  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  always  been  hirelings,  as  warriors,  or  as  domestic 
servants.  Laing  13  is  very  severe  on  music  as  a civilizing  medium. 

1 Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  by  Christopher  Wordsworth,  8vo,  1851,  vol.  ii. 
p.  55.  s Ibid.  pp.  55,  56.  * Ibid.  p.  211. 

* Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  757.  6 Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  637. 

6 Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  vi.  p.  184. 

7 Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

* Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

* Riesbeck’s  Travols  through  Germany,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

10  Notes  of  a Traveller,  1st  series,  8vo,  1842,  p.  13.  11  Ibid.  p.  820. 

u Ibid.  pp.  320,  321.  11  Ibid.  2nd  series,  pp.  348-358. 
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Mr.  Martineau  finely  says  that  ideas  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  being 
more  strongly  associated  than  other  ideas,  and  all  associations 
being  either  synchronous  or  successive,  and  pain  and  pleasure 
being  more  strongly  felt  in  the  synchronous  than  in  the  succes- 
sive, it  follows  that  “in  minds  of  strong  organic  sensibility,  syn- 
chronous impressions  will  predominate,  producing  a tendency  to 
conceive  things  in  pictures  : ” hence  artists  ; •“  while  persons  of 
more  moderate  susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  will  have  a 
tendency  to  associate  facts  chiefly  in  order  of  their  succession,” 
and  become  men  of  science. — Mill’s  Logic,  1856,  vol.  i.  pp.  525, 
526.  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  433,  where  it  is  observed  that  this  is  the 
difference  between  observing  objects  and  events.  On  aesthetics*, 
see  J.  S.  Mill’s  Essays  [Dissertations],  vol.  i.  pp.  63  to  94. 


HISTORY,  ETC.,  OF  LITERATURE. 

In  1553,  the  French  ambassador,  writing  from  London,  mentions 
“ ung  libraire  Francois  cpii  se  tient  icy  de  longtemps.”  1 In  1571, 
Loudon  booksellers  sold  so  few  books  that  they  were  obliged  to 
lend  their  services  in  writing  letters  for  other  people.  This  was 
the  case  with  Henry  Cockayne,  a bookseller  in  Fleet  Street.2  Dr. 
Whewell  says  that  when  Bacon  wrote  “scarce  any  branch  of 
physics  existed  as  a science  except  astronomy.”3  Schlegel  ob- 
serves that  in  France,  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  is  the 
result  of  high  social  cultivation,  has  been  fatal  to  poetry.4  He 
adds 5 that  in  the  northern  literature,  there  is  little  intrigue  ; 
for  that  life  is  there  founded  on  mutual  confidence  ; while  the 
southerns,  though  they  have  stronger  passions,  also  possess  greater 
powers  of  dissimulation.  Schlegel  adds : 6 “ The  Spanish  poets 
were  not,  as  was  usual  in  other  European  countries,  courtiers, 
scholars,  or  engaged  in  some  civil  employment ; of  noble  birth 
for  the  most  part,  they  led  a warlike  life.”  On  the  influence  of 
literature  on  the  progressiveness  of  man,  see  some  able  remarks 
in  Greene’s  Mental  Dynamics.7  The  celebrated  Clarke  observed 
that  the  north  of  Europe  has  produced  great  naturalists  and 
chemists,  “ because  natural  history  is  almost  the  only  study  to 
which  the  visible  objects  of  such  a region  can  be  referred ; and 

1 Ambassades  do  Noailles,  Leyde,  1763,  tome  ii.  p.  274,  and  see  p.  292. 

* Murdin’s  State  Papers,  pp.  121,  122. 

* Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

* Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  381,  382. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  326.  4 Ibid.  p.  356. 

7 8vo,  1847,  pp.  22,  23. 
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almost  all  its  men  of  letters  are  still  natural  historians  or 
chemists.”  1 And 2 “ since  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  of  Theo- 
phrastus, the  light  of  natural  history  had  become  dim  until 
it  beamed  like  a star  from  the  north.”  At  p.  462  he  says  of  a 
Swedish  clergyman,  “ Like  almost  all  the  literary  men  of  Sweden, 
he  had  attended  more  to  natural  history  than  to  anything  else.” 
At  vol.  x.  p.  32,  he  says  of  the  natural  history  of  Sweden,  “ This 
branch  of  science  is  more  particularly  studied  than  any  other. 
There  is  hardly  an  apothecary  or  a physician  who  has  not  either 
a collection  of  stuffed  birds,  or  of  insects,”  &c.  A writer,  very 
learned  in  European  mythology,  says,  respecting  the  different 
tales  of  dwarfs,  “ Like  the  face  of  nature,  these  personifications 
of  natural  powers  seem  to  become  more  gentle  and  mild  as  they 
approach  the  sun  and  the  south.”  3 Of  the  Celtic  race  he  says,4 * 
“ Its  character  seems  to  have  been  massive,  simple,  and  sublime, 
and  less  given  to  personification  than  those  of  the  more  eastern 
nations.  The  wild  and  the  plastic  powers  of  nature  never  seem 
in  it  to  have  assumed  the  semblance  of  huge  giants  and  ingenious 
dwarfs.”  Lord  Burghley  never  patronised  literature ; and  in  a 
letter  written  in  1575  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sneers  at  “human 
learning.”  s Paper  and  printing  were  so  dear  in  London  that,  in 
1538,  Coverdale  and  Grafton  went  to  Paris  to  print  their  Bible 
there.  See  the  account  from  manuscripts  in  the  Chapter  House 
at  Westminster  in  Todd’s  Life  of  Cranmer,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-234. 
In  1675,  Evelyn6  says  of  Sir  W.  Petty’s  Map  of  Ireland,  “ I am 
told  it  has  cost  him  near  1,000£.  to  have  it  engraved  at  Amster- 
dam.” In  1686,  Evelyn  mentions7  “that  Milton  wrote  for  the 
regicides  ” ! ! ! Kemble  8 says : “ The  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
does  not  indeed  seem  to  have  led  them  to  the  adoption  of  those 
energetic  and  truly  imaginative  forms  of  thought  which  the  Scan- 
dinavians probably  derived  from  the  sterner  natural  features  that 
surrounded  them.”  On  the  state  of  public  libraries  in  1848,  and 
the  ratio  which,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  the  number 
of  volumes  bears  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  see  Journal  of 
Statistical  Society,  vol.  xi.  pp.  251,  252.  * 

1 Clarke’s  Travels,  vol.  ix.  pp.  108,  109.  * Ibid.  p.  212. 

s Keighley's  Fairy  Mythology,  Lond.  1850,  p.  264.  * Ibid.  p.  361. 

4 Lodge’s  Illustration  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

• Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  403.  1 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 

• Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  4»5. 
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In  1593,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  wrote  to  the  Lord-Lieutenants 
of  Sussex,  directing  them  to  make  inquiry  as  to  what  persons  had 
gone  abroad.  Those  who  were  Protestants  were  not  to  be  molested, 
but  the  friends  of  those  who  were  Catholics  were  to  be  called  on 
to  give  security  for  their  appearance  on  a certain  day.1  This  letter 
seems  to  have  been  a circular ; for  a copy  of  it  addressed  to 
Burghley  is  in  Murdin’s  State  Papers,  pp.  667,  668. 

A very  able  statistical  inquirer  says  of  Europe,  “ On  pourrait 
dire  qu’on  trouve  le  plus  do  lumieres  la  oil  il  existe  le  plus  de 
communications,  et  oil  coulent  de  grands  fleuves  comme  le  Rhin, 
le  Seine,  la  Meuse,  &c.” 2 As  travelling  increased,  political 
economy  arose. 

Perhaps  the  immediate  effect  of  the  acts  passed  by  Mary  were 
bad.  A very  intelligent  traveller  who  was  struck  with  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  roads  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  ascribes  it  “ to 
the  emulation  and  rivalship  excited  among  the  inhabitants  to 
excel  each  other  in  their  respective  shares  of  the  work.”  There, 
as  formerly  in  England,  each  peasant  has  to  repair  some  particular 
part  of  the  road,  a plan,  Clarke  thinks,  which  “ might  be  imitated 
advantageously  in  Great  Britain.”  3 In  1557,  all  the  waggons  be- 
tween York  and  Newcastle  and  all  the  sacks  within  twenty  miles  of 
Newcastle,  were  insufficient  to  convey  about  five  hundred  quarters 
of  wheat  from  Newcastle  to  Berwick.4  The  Swedes  mend  their 
own  roads ; but  the  moral  inconveniences  of  this  are  considerable.5 
For  some  very  curious  information  respecting  the  wretched  tra- 
velling, 150  years  ago,  see  Clarendon  Correspondence,  edited  by 
Singer,  4to,  1828,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  198,  202,  203.  See  also  p.  269, 
where  we  find  that  in  1686  there  was  no  packet-boat  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  correspondence  had  to  go  through 
London.  At  vol.  i.  p.  197,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  wrrites  in  1685 
from  St.  Asaph,  “ There  is  in  the  city,  as  it  is  called,  twro  very 
pretty  inns  who  have  room  for  fifty  horses.”  In  Italy,  in  1655, 
it  was  “ extraordinary  to  get  clean  sheets.”  6 For  the  mode  of 
travelling  in  France,  and  expenses  in  1677,  1678,  see  King’s  Life 
of  Locke,  i.  149.  For  the  cost  of  travelling  in  France  in  the 

1 Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  171-174. 

3 Quotelet,  Sur  l’Homme,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  p.  185. 

* Clarke’s  Travels,  vol.  ix.  p.  268  ; vol.  x.  pp.  134,  478,  479,  8vo,  1824. 

4 Lodge’s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  346,  347- 

• See  Billon’s  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Iceland,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13-15. 

4 Reresby’s  Travels,  8vo,  1S31,  p.  103. 
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sixteenth  century,  see  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Divers  Etats,  tome  v. 
pp.  30-33.  In  1625,  parliament  requested,  and  the  king  pro- 
mised, that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  children 
educated  abroad.1  The  formation  of  roads  in  the  Highlands  has 
lessened  crime.2 

Even  in  our  own  times,  the  importance  of  travelling  is  obvious, 
and  we  rarely  find  an  untravelled  man  who  is  not  full  of  pre- 
judice and  bigotry.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  its  importance 
was  much  greater ; for,  as  there  were  no  authentic  accounts  of 
foreign  countries,  it  was  impossible  to  know  them  except  by 
seeing  them. 

A writer  early  in  this  century,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewis,3  says  that 
in  Ireland  “ to  horsewhip  or  beat  a servant  or  labourer  is  a fre- 
quent mode  of  correction.  But  the  evil  is  not  so  great  among  the 
gentlemen  of  large  property,  whose  manners  have  generally  been 
softened  by  education,  travelling”  &c. 


FRENCH  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Such  great  numbers  of  French  Protestants  fled  to  England  that 
in  1568  Cecil  was  obliged  to  apologise  to  the  French  ambassador 
for  allowing  them  to  settle  in  London  ; 4 * and  immediately  after 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a great  number  of  French  came 
to  London.6  This  caused  continued  remonstrances  from  the 
French  cabinet ; but  Elizabeth  positively  refused  to  send  them 
from  England.6  However,  they  soon  began  to  return  to  France. 
In  October,  1573,  more  than  five  hundred  of  them  left  London  for 
that  purpose,7  and  in  November,  1574,  they  were  followed  by  u la 
pluspart  de  toutz  ces  fraufoys  qui  restoient  icy.” 8 And  yet  in  1 575 
they  were  so  numerous  that  the  French  ambassador  complained 
of  the  rejoicing  they  publicly  made  in  London  for  a defeat  sus- 
tained by  the  French  king.9  Indeed,  there  were  four  ministers 
settled  in  London  as  “conseil  d'estat  de  ceulx  de  la  nouvclle 
religion  de  France  et  de  Flandres.”  10  In  1563,  a sermon  was 


1 Parliamentary  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

2 See  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

* Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland,  '8vo,  1 836,  p.  53. 

* Correspondance  diplomatique  de  La  Mothe  F^nelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  i p.  74; 

see  also  tome  iii.  p.  311. 

, 4 Ibid.,  tome  v.  pp.  136,  162,  177,  202,  362,  410;  tome  vi.  pp.  9,  59. 

* Ibid.  p.  231.  7 Ibid.  p.  426.  • Ibid,  tome  vi.  p.  280. 

* Ibid.  p.  394.  w Ibid.  p.  380. 
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preached  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at  which  45 1.  was  collected 
for  the  French  refugees  in  England.1 *  Prescott 8 says  : “ On  the 
12th  of  March,  1558,  the  diet  having  accepted  the  renunciation 
of  Charles,  finally  elected  Ferdinand  as  his  successor.  It  is 
another  proof  of  the  tardy  pace  at  which  news  travelled  at  that 
day,  that  the  tidings  of  an  event  of  so  much  interest  did  not 
reach  Yuste  till  the  29th  of  April.  One  might  have  thought  that 
this  intelligence  would  have  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  less 
than  half  the  time  that  it  is  stated  to  have  taken  to  send  it  by 
courier.  That  this  was  not  so  can  only  be  explained  by  the  low 
state  of  commercial  intercourse  in  that  day,  and  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which  prevented  them  from 
taking  interest  in  public  affairs.” 


PUBLIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW* 

On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  Elizabeth  told  the  French  ambas- 
sador that  his  powers  had  expired,  and  that  he  must  have  fresh 
ones  from  the  new  king ; 3 and  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  she 
persevered  in  this  view.4  Lord  Brougham  says  that  the  law  of 
nations  arose  out  of  the  federal  union  of  Germany.5 


THE  SPIRIT,  ETC.,  OF  JANSENISM.. 

Cousin  observes 6 that  Hutcheson’s  Manual  of  Logic  was  only  an 
abridgment  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic ; and  he  says 7 that  Hutcheson, 
like  Fenelon,  made  love  the  basis  of  all  religion  ; and  8 that  his 
theory  inclined  to  mysticism.  Indeed,  Cousin  says 9 that 
Hutcheson  borrowed  from  the  Logic  of  the  Port  Royal  his  cele- 
brated division  of  the  faculties  of  the  understanding.  Mr.  Morell 
strangely  sav&,  “Pascal’s  scepticism  is  all  aimed  against  the 
abases  of  philosophy.”10 

* Cousin  well  says  that  mysticism  is  “ le  coup  de  desespoir  de 
la  raison  humaine,  qui  apres  avoir  cru  naturelleinent  a elle-meme, 

1 See  Machyn’s  Diary,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xlii.  p.  305. 

7 Additions  to  Robertson's  Charles  V . p.  568. 

* Correspondance  diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  tomo  iv.  p.  153. 

* Ibid.  pp.  156,  170,  185. 

» Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo.  1819,  vo1.  i.  pp.  490-492. 

* Uistoire  de  la  Philosophic,  Paris,  1JM6,  tome  iv.  p.  45. 

7 Ibid.  p.  156.  8 Ibid.  p.  158.  * Ibid.  p.  414. 

10  Morell’s  View  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
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et  debutee  par  le  dogmatisme,  effrayee  et  decotirag£e  par  le 
scepticisme,  se  rdfugie  dans  le  sentiment,  dans  la  pure  contem- 
plation et  l’intuition  immediate.”  1 It  is  therefore,  as  Cousin  well 
says,2  that  mysticism  naturally  came  after  sensualism,  idealism 
and  scepticism. 


STATISTICS. 

Cousin  has  a foolish  note  on  statistics,  in  which  he  depreciates 
what  he  does  not  understand.8  The  metaphysician  despises  the 
statistician,  the  statistician  laughs  at  the  metaphysician  ; and  to 
these  petty  quarrels  are  sacrificed  the  interests  of  knowledge.  In 
France,  100  marriages  produce  408  births.4  Quetelet 5 agrees 
with  Malthu8  that  if  there  were  no  checks,  population  would 
increase  geometrically.  In  1835,  the  homicides  in  France  were 
estimated  to  be  annually  to  the  whole  population  as  1 to  48,000.6 
In  consequence  of  the  general  advance  of  civilization  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  sprang  up  those  habits  of  prudence 
which  so  eminently  distinguish  civilized  men  from  savages.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  desire  to  equal  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  hence 
the  origin  of  insurances,  which  can  only  exist  in  a people  far 
advanced  in  the  scale  of  society.  Young  rams  perhaps  have  most 
female  offspring.  See  some  experiments  recorded  in  Combe’s 
Constitution  of  Man  in  relation  to  External  Objects,  Edinburgh, 
1847,  pp.  483,  484.  When  old  men  marry  young  women,  the 
offspring  are  generally  daughters,  hence  the  reason  why  in  the 
east,  where  polygamy  is  practised,  more  females  are  born  than 
males.7  In  1757,  Voltaire8  writes  : “ C’est  a Breslau,  a Londres, 
et  a Dordrecht,  qu’on  commen^a  il  y a environ  trente  ans  a sup- 
puter  le  nombre  des  habitants  par  celui  des  bapteines.  On 
multiplie  dans  Londres  le  nombre  des  bapt£mes  par  35,  a Breslau 
par  33.”  In  1686,  there  were  great  disputes  about  the  population 
of  London  and  Paris.9  Comte  10  peremptorily  rejects  the  applica- 
tion to  sociology  of  the  doctrine  of  chances.  Porter  says  11  that 
the  diminution  of  births  and  marriages  is  not  owing  to  increased 
prudence,  but  to  “ the  increased  duration  of  life,”  which  increases 

’ Cousin,  Ilistoire  do  la  Philosophic,  2nde  scrip,  tome  iii.  p.  13.  2 Ibid.  p.  1“. 

* Hi«toire  de  la  Philosophic,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tome  iv.  p.  173. 

4 Quetelet  Sur  l’Homme,  tome  i.  p.  80.  4 Ibid.  p.  273.  * Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  158. 

7 See  Combe's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  8vo,  1840,  pp.  134,  135. 

* (Euvres,  tome.  lx.  p.  326. 

* See  Ray’s  Correspondence,  edited  by  Dr.  Lankester,  8vo,  1841,  p.  189. 

10  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iv.  pp.  512-516. 

11  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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the  number  of  those  who  cannot  become  parents.  The  average 
inhabitants  to  a house  in  England  are  5*6.  In  Middlesex,  7*4.1 

Alison  2 says  that  in  Paris  the  illegitimate  births  are  to  the 
legitimate  as  10  to  19,  but  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to 
make  this  a test  of  morals,  for  prostitutes  and  men  given  to 
venery  have  few  children. 

Capefigue3  gives  an  account  of  the  very  important  statistical 
labours  undertaken  bv  Louis  XIV.  from  1695  to  1700,  which  he 
says 4 remain  in  manuscript,  and  have  never  been  consulted. 
The  statisticians  think  that  political  economy  is  inductive,  and  is 
based  on  figures.9 

“ The  greatest  numbers  of  births  are  found  in  the  first  months 
of  the  year.” 6 Among  the  poor  who  nurse  their  own  children 
there  is  generally  an  interval  of  two  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
next  child.7 

In  1783,  the  native  king  of  Burmah  “took  a census  of  the 
population  of  the  Burmese  empire.”8 

The  French  suppose  that  in  illegitimate  births,  the  proportion 
of  females  is  greater  than  in  legitimate  ones ; but  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1843,  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case  in  England:  “the  legitimate  boys  being  as  105*4  to 
100  girls,  while  the  illegitimate  are  108  to  100.”  9 But  Colonel 
Sykes  adds  : 10  “.The  Frankfort  returns  support  the  French  view, 
and  so  do  the  Prussian.”  11  It  is  possible  that  the  climate  of  India 
influences  the  proportion  of  sexes  born.12  Read  Works  of  Casper 
and  Villerme,  and  Quetelet,  Statistique  Morale,  1846,  in  tome 
xxi.  of  Memoires  de  l’Academie  Royale  de  la  Belgique,  Statist. 
Soc.  xii.  231.  Bishop  Heber13  says  : “ The  population  of  Lucknow 
is  guessed  at  300,000.  But  Mussulmans  consider  every  attempt 
to  number  the  people  as  a mark  of  great  impiety,  and  a sure 
presage  of  famine  or  pestilence ; so  that  nothing  can  be  known 
with  accuracy.”  Comte  14  says  : “ Dans  les  pays  orientaux  on  ne 
tient  aucun  registre  des  deces  ni  des  naissances.”  For  a curious 
instance  even  of  the  present  imperfect  state  of  statistics  see 
Talvi’s  Slavic  Nations,  New  York,  8vo,  1850,  p.  226. 

* Porter,  vol.  iii.  p.  8.  3 History  of  Europe,  voL  i.  p.  215. 

3 Louis  XIV.  tome  ii.  pp.  85-88.  4 Ibid.  p.  86. 

4 See  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  317;  vol.  ii.  104 ; vol.  vi.  322. 

6 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  110-  1 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  320.  8 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 

9 Sykes,  On  Statistics  of  Frankfort,  in  Statistical  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  345. 

,0  Ibid.  p.  345.  11  Ibid,  see  vol.  ix.  p.  81,  and  vol.  x.  p.  161. 

12  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  pp.  50,  61.  On  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  different 
countries  see  vol.  x.  p.  162. 

13  Journey  through  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

u Traits  de  Legislation,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  foundation  of  this  great  science,  without  which  it  could  not 
for  a moment  exist,  is  the  supposition  that  men  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  material  interests.  Mr.  Morell  strangely 
says,  “ The  axiom,  that  men  follow  their  interest  whenever  they 
know  it,  cannot,  we  contend,  be  sustained  with  any  approach  to 
plausibility  ; ” and  this  he  make9  out  by  adding  that  many  men 
have  desires  contrary  to  their  own  interests.1  But  whoever  said 
that  all  men  follow  their  own  interest  ? It  is  a general , not  an 
universal  rule,  and  no  mixed  sciences  have  universal  rules  for 
their  base. 

In  1721,  Montesquieu  distinctly  says  that  an  increase  of  money 
would  not  be  an  increase  of  wealth.2  Alison  actually  supposes  “ that 
prices  inevitably  rise  in  the  old  and  wealthy  community  from  the 
great  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  existing  currency  which 
their  opulence  enables  them,  and  their  numerous  mercantile  trans- 
actions compel  them,  to  keep  in  circulation  ; and  consequently,” 
&c.  &c. ! ! ! 3 In  1829,  Southey  writes  to  Dr.  Gooch  : “ As  for  the 
political  economists,  no  words  can  express  the  thorough  contempt 
which  I feel  for  them.  They  discard  all  moral  consideration  from 
their  philosophy,  and  in  their  practice  they  have  no  compassion 
for  flesh  and  blood.”4 *  As  to  Southey’s  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  see®  his  remarks  on  Malthus.  A living  philosopher, 
whose  extraordinary  abilities  have  even  ennobled  the  name  of 
Herschel,  speaks  in  a very  different  way  of  political  economy.6 

Foreign  travels,  by  showing  a greater  number  of  political 
phenomena,  made  men  think , and  gave  rise  to  political  economy. 
It  is  thus,  for  instance,  at  a later  period,  that  Malthus  collected 
the  materials  for  bis  great  work  on  population  when  travelling  in 
the  north  of  Europe  with  the  celebrated  Clarke.7 * 

Mr.  Keightley  has  an  ill-suppressed  sneer  at  political  economy.3 
Ferguson  gravely  says,  61  To  increase  the  number  of  mankind  may 
be  admitted  as  a great  and  important  object.” 9 

1 History  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  464,  465. 

7 Lettrcs  Persanes,  no.  cvi.  Paris,  8vo,  1835,  p.  71. 

* Alison’s  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 

* Life  and  Correspondence  of  R.  Southey,  8vo,  1850,  vol.  vi.  p.  58. 

* Ibid.  p.  100. 

• See  Herschel’s  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  8vo,  1831,  p.  73. 

1 See  Clarke’s  Travels,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  ix.  p.  43,  and  compare  on  Malthus,  Otter  a 
Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i.  pp.  442,  476. 

• See  Keightley's  Tales  and  Fictions,  Lond.  1834,  p.  8. 

• Ferguson  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  Lond.  8vo,  1786,  p.  96. 
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The  first  great  work  on  commercial  legislation  is  the  Discorso 
Economico  of  Antonio  Bandini,  addressed  in  1737  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  hut  not  published  till  1775. 1 In  1769,  “Pillo 
Verri,  a Milanese,  in  his  work  ‘ Sulle  Leggi  Vincolanti,’  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  absolute  and  universal  freedom  of  com- 
merce.” 2 Brougham  3 refers  to  the  learned  article  on  political 
economy  in  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  339.  In  1758  ap- 
peared the  Tableau  Economique  de  Quesnay ; and  in  1768,  his 
Physiocratie.4  At  p.  1 38,  Lord  Brougham  has  some  very  super- 
ficial remarks  on  wages.  Lord  Brougham  seems  not  to  be  aware 
that  Anderson  was  the  first  who  put  forward  the  doctrine  of  rent.5 
I suspect  Adam  Smith  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
economists.  At  all  events,  in  1755  he  was  very  familiar  with 
foreign  literature.6  The  study  of  political  economy  in  France 
must  greatly  have  favoured  free  discussion.  Madame  du  Hausset, 
who  was  a friend  of  Quesnai,  says,  “ II  recevait  chez  lui  des  per- 
sonnes  de  tous  les  partis,  mais  en  petit  nombre,  et  qui  toutes 
avaient  une  grande  confiance  en  lui.  On  y parlait  trds  hardiment 
de  tout.”  7 She  adds  8 that  Quesnai  considered  De  La  Riviere  to 
be  the  only  man  fit  to  conduct  the  French  finances.  Schlosser 
well  says  that  the  real  authors  of  the  destruction  of  the  provincial 
divisions  of  France  were  the  economists.9 

In  1757,  Grimm  10  writes  from  Paris  that  the  Ami  des  Hommes 
by  Mirabeau,  which  had  just  appeared,  had  made  a great  sensa- 
tion. In  1759,  Grimm  writes  from  Paris:11  “Autrefois  nos 
inauvais  auteurs  faisaient  des  romans  et  des  vers  detestables ; 
aujourd’hui  tout  le  monde  veut  ecrire  sur  Tagriculture,  sur  le 
commerce,  sur  la  population.”  In  1763  he  writes,  “On  a vu 
eriger  par  tout  le  royaume  des  societes  d’agri culture.”  12  In  1550, 
Sir  John  Masone,  in  a letter  to  Cecil,  strongly  states  the  impossi- 
bility of  fixing  prices  by  laws.13  Coleridge  wTas  so  ignorant  of 
political  economy  as  to  suppose  that  if  tithes  were  done  away 
with  rents  would  rise.14  He  evidently  despised  it,15  and  Southey 


* Brougham’s  Men  of  Letter,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  2 Ibid.  p.  91. 

3 Ibid.  p.  92.  4 Ibid.  p.  95. 

* Brougham’s  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  l6mo,  1846,  vol.  iv.  p.  21. 

* See  Stewart’s  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  xx.  prefixed  to  Smith’s  Philosophical  Essays, 
4to,  1795. 

7 M^moires  de  Madame  du  Hausset,  Paris.  8vo,  1824,  pp.  57,  58.  " Ibid.  p.  123. 

9 History  of  the  eighteentth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

,0  Correspondance  Litt^mire,  tome  ii.  p.  213.  11  Ibid.  pp.  404,  405. 

12  Ibid,  tome  iii.  p.  385  ; see  also  p.  534. 

13  See  his  letters  in  Tytler’s  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

14  Biographia  Literaria,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  235;  and  Church  and  State,  p.  91. 

14  Literary  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  348,  349. 
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makes  the  same  error.1  De  Foe’s  economy  is  sometimes  sound 
and  sometimes  the  contrary.2  Combe  3 ignorantly  supposes  that 
■when  profits  fall,  wages  will  fall.  He  adds4  that  “ the  leading  aim 
of  the  economists  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  most  effectual 
means  of  increasing  wealth.”  Alison  5 says  of  Paul  of  Russia, 
“ his  prodigalities'even  contributed  to  the  circulation  of  wealth.” 
Fox  “ had  never  read  the  Wealth  of  Nations.”  6 Comte  speaks  of 
political  economy  with  the  greatest  contempt.7  Sir  W.  Temple  8 
shows  a complete  ignorance  of  political  economy.  Manufactures, 
&c.,  carried  on  by  the  Danish  government,  were  a pure  loss,  but 
falling  into  private  hands  they  became  profitable.9  Whewell 10 
calls  political  economy  an  inductive  science.  Ricardo  objects 
that  a legacy  duty  is  bad,  because  it  falls  on  the  capital ; but  to 
this  Porter  replies  that  because  it  falls  on  the  capital  it  is  not 
felt,  and  is  therefore  so  far  good  because  it  does  not  engender 
irritation.11  Laing  12  shows  a complete  misapprehension  of  one  im- 
portant point  in  political  economy.13  Our  political  economists, 
by  showing  that  each  man  was  the  best  judge  of  his  own  affairs, 
thus  extended  the  suffrage.  Tocqueville  thinks 14  that  the 
Americans  construct  instruments,  such  for  instance  as  ships,  very 
slightly,  because  they  are  constantly  expecting  new  improve- 
ments. But  I believe  the  real  cause  is  a high  rate  of  profits. 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Tonti,  an  Italian,  pro- 
posed what  are  now  called  tontines.’5  For  a curious  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  great  crimes  were  caused  by  an  economical 
blunder  of  the  Sicilian  Government,  see  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  454.  The  first  chair  of  political  economy  in 
Europe  was  founded  at  Naples,  and  occupied  by  Genovese.16  On 
the  influence  of  the  price  of  food  on  revolutions,  see  a remarkable 
essay  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  xiii.  152-167,  and  quot^ 

1 Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  18  46,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

2 Wilson’s  Life  of  Do  Foe,  vol.  ii.  pp  309,  310. 

* Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  8vo,  1840,  p.  225.  4 Ibid.  p.  254. 

4 History  of  Europe,  vol.  v.  p.  547. 

4 .See  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p.  172,  and  for  another  piece  of  ignor- 
ance see  vol.  xiii.  p.  294. 

1 Philosophie  Positive,  tome  iv.  pp.  264-280,  645  ; tome  v.  p.  447,  756;  tome  vi. 
332,  334,  440. 

" Works,  vol.  i.  p.  176;  vol.  ii.  pp.  117,  118  ; vol.  iii.  p.  2-58. 

9  Laing’s  Sweden,  pp.  15,  16. 

10  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  vii. 

11  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  312,  313. 

12  Denmark,  8vo,  1852,  p.  189.  19  Ibid.  p.  307. 

14  Detnocratie  en  Am/*riqne,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  54. 

14  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Fran^ais  des  clivers  Etats,  tome  vii.  p.  103. 

14  See  Mr.  Goodwin’s  valuable  papers  on  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  Journal  of  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  v.  p.  57. 
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Porter,  xiii.  216,  who  says  that  when  all  the  earnings  of  the 
labourer  are  employed  in  procuring  food,  there  can  be  no  society 
or  moral  progress.  In  1799,  Malthus  travelled  with  Clarke  to 
gather  materials  for  his  work  on  Population,  of  which  however, 
says  Otter,  he  had  already  published  a first  edition.1 * 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sully  restored  the  French 
finances.*  He  was  a great  friend  to  agriculture,3  and  repealed 
those  taxes  which  pressed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  he 
forbad  the  exportation  of  specie  and  coin,4 *  and  violently  opposed 
manufactures  and  commerce.3  England  set  the  example  of 
allowing  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.6  This  was 
chiefly  effected  by  Thomas  Mun  and  Sir  Dudly  Diggs.7  This 
gave  rise  to  the  commercial  system  ;8  but  it  was  not  till  1663, 
that  full  permission  was  given  by  Parliament  to  export  the 
precious  metals.9  Twiss  thinks  that  the  mercantile  system  intro- 
duced a spirit  of  commercial  jealousy,  and  a disposition  to  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  statesmen.10 

After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  France  was  in  confusion  till 
1661,  when  Mazarin  died,  having  recommended  to  Louis  XIV. 
Colbert,  who  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  economical  views  of  Sullv, 
and  who  looked  upon  agriculture  as  subordinate  to  manufactures 
and  commerce.11  He  forbad  the  exportation  of  coin,12  and  the 
result  was  that  its  price  fell  one-  half,  and  half  the  land  was  put 
out  of  cultivation.13  In  his  tariff  of  1664,  he  encouraged  the 
exportation  of  French  raw  materials,  and  discouraged  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  manufactured  goods.14  In  1667,  he  raised 
the  import  duties  still  higher,  but  lowered  them  by  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678.15  He  encouraged  commerce,  and  allowed  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals.16 

In  1667,  Sir  William  Petty  laid  down  that  labour  was  the 
foundation  of  value  ; 17  and  in  1697,  Sir  Dudley  North  “made  an 
able  statement  of  the  tme  principles  of  commerce.”  18  Locke 
distinguishes  between  natural  value  or  utility,  and  actual  value, 
and  ascribed  the  difference  to  the  amount  of  labour  required  to 
produce  them.  But  by  the  value , he  meant  “the  capacity  of 
satisfying  the  wants  of  men,”  and  “ greater  value  with  him  was 
identical  with  greater  usefulness.”  19  He  seems  to  have  known 


1 Otter’s  Life  of  Clarke,  rol.  i.  pp.  442  and  476. 

7 Twiss,  Progress  of  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1847,  p.  38. 

* Ibid.  p.  40.  4 Ibid.  pp.  42,  44. 

T Ibid.  pp.  47,  48.  • Ibid.  p.  48,  53. 

10  Ibid.  p.  56.  11  Ibid.  pp.  67,  68. 

» Ibid.  p.  70.  »«  Ibid.  p.  71. 

'•  Ibid.  p.  74.  ,T  Ibid.  p.  81,  82. 
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• Ibid.  p.  39. 

• Ibid.  p.  46. 

• Ibid.  p.  49. 

,s  Ibid.  p.  68. 

,s  Ibid.  p.  71. 

*•  Ibid.  pp.  86,  87. 


»•  Ibid.  p.  83. 
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the  difference  between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange ; but 
he  wanted  the  clearness  of  Petty;  1 and  Law,  in  1705,  was  the 
first  who  broadly  laid  down  the  difference  between  value  and 
utility.2  His  fundamental  error  was  confounding  money  writh 
capital.3  On  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  precious  metals, 
he  proposed  to  substitute  land,  and  at  the  same  time  save  expense 
by  making  paper  supply  the  place  of  coin.4  Owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  taxation,  the  economists  of  England  paid  more 
attention  to  the  production,  those  of  France  to  the  distribution, 
of  wealth.5 

The  failure  of  Law  weakened  Colbertism,  and  paved  the  way 
for  Quesnai’s  system.6  Quesnai  proposed  only  one  tax,  levied  at 
once  on  the  real  produces  of  the  land.7  De  Gournay,  too,  aided 
Quesnai  in  attacking  the  mercantile  system.8  Turgot  was  the 
greatest  of  the  economists  or  physiocrats ; their  great  opponent 
was  Necker.9  In  1768,  Beccaria,  and,  in  1771,  Vein  also  opposed 
them  ; but  did  not  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  mercantile  system.10 
The  establishment  of  the  mercantile  system  was  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance.  According  to  its  expounders,  labour  em- 
ployed in  manufacture  was  more  productive  than  labour  employed 
in  agriculture.11  This  was  an  error,  but  an  error  productive  of 
the  best  effects  ; for,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  agriculturists, 
it  accelerated  the  march  of  civilization.  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  influence  of  Quesnai’s  school  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
general  knowledge  in  France  as  compared  with  England  ; for 
though  the  French  want  some  natural  advantages  we  possess,  the 
deficiency  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  prodigious  excess  of 
their  agricultural  population.  The  first  stimulus  was  given  by 
Sully,  who  laboured  to  destroy  the  French  manufactures.  Re- 
specting Malthus,  see  Twiss,  Progress  of  Political  Economy, 
pp.  203-225,  and  213,  222.  On  the  economical  policy  of  Sully, 
see  Blanqui,  Histoire  de  l’jficonomie  Politique,  tome  i.  pp.  347- 
361.  He  despised  manufactures,12  but  freed  France  from  debt.13 
On  the  system  of  Colbert,  see  Blanqui,  tome  i.  pp.  362-378,  and, 
in  particular,  pp.  363,  366,  368,  372.  He  exempted  from  all 
taxes  a father  of  ten  children.14  M.  Blanqui 14  is  not  afraid 
to  say  that  without  smuggling  commerce  would  have  been 
destroyed.  ‘ C’est  a la  contrabande  que  le  commerce  doit  de 
n'avoir  pas  peri  sous  l’influence  du  regime  prohibitif.”  M. 


1 Twiss,  Progress  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  £8,  89. 

• Ibid.  p.  98.  4 Ibid.  pp.  96,  99-101. 

•Ibid.  p.  141.  7 Ibid.  p.  148. 

* Ibid.  p.  153.  Ibid.  p.  153,  155. 

11  Blanqui,  op.  cit.  tome  i.  p.  349.  *•  Ibid.  p.  361. 

u Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  25. 


2 Ibid.  p.  93. 

‘ Ibid.  p.  130. 
• Ibid.  p.  152. 
" Ibid.  p.  182. 
H Ibid.  p.  374. 
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Blanqui  1 says  that  our  navigation  laws  have  not  been  beneficial, 
even  in  a political  point  of  view ; and  of  course  economically 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  evil  results.  On  origin  of  banks, 
see  Blanqui,  tome  ii.  pp.  38-41.  Blanqui 2 observes  that  Quesnai 
was  a natural  reaction  after  the  failure  of  Law ; and  for  a view  of 
his  school,  see  pp.  75-95.  I think  I may  say  Law  was  for  the 
state  ; Quesnai,  for  the  people.  Law  for  accumulation  ; Quesnai 
for  distribution . Blanqui 3 * has  some  good  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  distribution . For  account  of  Malthus,  see  Blanqui, 
tome  ii.  pp.  131-142.  Lord  Brougham,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Life  of  Adam  Smith,  gives  a pretty  good  account  of  the  history 
of  political  economy,  and  observes  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  French  began  to  study  it,  not  knowing  that  the  Italians  were 
working  at  it  at  the  same  time.  This  shows  how  its  study 
depended  on  general  causes. 


ETHICS. 

Morell  * says  that  the  best  ethical  inquiries  in  modern  times  are 
those  of  Jouffroy  in  his  Melanges  Philosophiques. 

The  sensual  school  of  metaphysics  fail  in  aesthetics : but,  I 
think,  they  fail  still  more  in  ethics.  James  Mill,  for  instance, 
resolves  friendship  and  kindness  into  association ; and  says  : “ We 
never  feel  any  pains  and  pleasures  but  our  own.” 5 His  analysis 
of  the  origin  of  parental  affections,  though  inducted  in  the  same 
manner,  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory,6  but  still  I strongly  suspect 
that  something  has  been  overlooked.7  At  pp.  244,  245,  Mill 
observes  that  we  know  that  our  own  virtue  is  the  reason  why 
men  are  virtuous  to  us ; and,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  our  own 
acts  of  virtue  are  associated  the  ideas  of  the  great  advantage  we 
derive  from  the  virtuous  acts  of  our  fellow  creatures.  w When 
this  association  is  formed  in  due  strength,  which  it  is  the  main 
business  of  a good  education  to  effect,  the  motive  of  virtue 
becomes  paramount  in  the  human  breast.”  In  the  same  way  he 
accounts  for  the  desire  of  posthumous  fame,8  and  see  in  particular9 
his  ingenious  attempts  to  explain  why  we  often  prefer  praise- 
worthiness to  praise. 

1 Blanqui,  Histoire  de  1‘iSconoraie  Politique,  tome  ii.  pp.  33-35. 

* Ibid.  p.  75,  76.  • Ibid.  p.  127. 

* History  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

* Analysis  of  the  Mind,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  ii.  pp.  174,  175. 

* Ibid.  pp.  177,  183.  1 See  what  ho  says  at  p.  212. 

* Ibid.  pp.  246,  247.  9 Ibid.  p.  249. 
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Jeremy  Taylor  took  great  pains  with  the  Ductor  Dubi  tan  tram, 
which  he  looked  on  as  his  capital  work,  and  which  he  published  in 
1 660.1  At  p.  cclxxii.  Heber  ignorantly  says  of  Taylor’s  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,  “ he  has  preceded  in  the  same  track  the  labours  of  Tucker 
and  of  Paley.”  2 “ Sous  le  rdgne  meme  de  Louis  XIV,  tromper 

au  jeu  n’etait  pas  une  action  deshonorante  dans  la  bonne  societe.”  3 
Neander4  says  Ambrose  of  Milan  was  the  first  who  applied 
ancient  ethics  to  Christian  morals.  “ Fortune  favours  fools,”  is  a 
proverb  “ in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.”  5 Melmoth  published 
notes  on  Cicero’s  De  Amicitia  in  which  “ he  refuted  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  imputed  it  as  a defect  to  Christianity  that  it  gave 
no  precepts  in  favour  of  friendship,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  had 
represented  that  very  omission  as  a proof  of  its  divine  origin.”  6 
The  New  Testament  overlooks  the  importance  of  pride  and  in- 
dividuality, and  takes  a gross  view  of  women. 


CHURCHES. 

In  1594,  London  churches  were  used  as  prisons.7  We  know  from 
a sermon  preached  in  1561  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  that  it  was 
common  in  St.  Paul’s  church  for  persons  to  be  “ talking,  buying, 
and  selling,  fighting  and  brawling.”  8 In  1561,  the  queen  was 
obliged  to  issue  a proclamation  forbidding  persons  to  “ shoot  any 
handgun  or  dag  within  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.”  9 In 
1571,  the  archbishop  of  York  was  obliged  to  order  throughout 
bis  diocese  that  no  minstrels  ormorrice  dancers  should  be  allowed 
to  perform  in  the  churches  during  “ the  time  of  divine  service  or 
of  any  sermon.”  10  In  1562  the  bishop  of  Exeter  presented  a 
paper  to  the  ecclesiastical  synod  in  which  he  requested  “that 
there  be  some  order  taken  for  the  punishment  of  them  that  do 
walk  and  talk  in  the  church  at  time  of  common  prayer  and 
preaching,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  ministers,  and  offence  to  the 
congregation.”  11 

1 See  Heber’s  Life  of  Taylor,  in  vol.  i.  of  Taylor’s  Works,  8vo,  1828,  pp.  lxxvi.  and 
xcvi. 

2 See  King’s  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  128. 

* Comte,  Traite  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

* History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  365.  4 Mill’s  Logic,  1856,  vol.  ii.  p.  835. 

* Rose’s  Riog.  Diet.  London,  1848,  vol.  x.  p.  85. 

7 Stonyhurst  MS.  in  Mr.  Tierney’s  edit,  of  Dodd’s  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 

* Pilkington’s  Sermon  in  Strype’s  Parker,  Oxford,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  and  Strype’s 

Grindal,  p.  81.  B Strype’s  Grindal,  p.  84.  10  Ibid.  p.  250. 

11  Strype’s  Annals,  voL  i.  part  i.  p.  522. 
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CALVINISM. 

It  is  often  said  that  speculative  principles  do  not  influence  the 
conduct;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  of  many  subjects,  particu- 
larly of  morals.  However,  we  know  that  a belief  in  predestination 
does  influence  the  conduct  of  the  Turks.1  Those  infamous 
assassins  the  Thugs  are  fatalists.  “Fatalism  is  a prominent 
dogma  of  the  creed  of  the  Thugs.” 2 On  the  democratic  tendency 
of  Calvinism,  see  Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xxiv.  chap,  v.,  CEuvres  de 
Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  408. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace,  and  a contempt  of  good 
works  made  immense  progress  in  the  sixteenth  century,  even 
among  those  who  had  no  regard  for  Luther  and  who  venerated 
the  pope.3 

The  Calvinists  reciprocated  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Rollock  was  very  active  in 
spreading  Calvinism  in  Edinburgh.4 

Todd  boldly  says  that  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
settled  by  Cranmer,  have  been  but  little  altered  and  are  es- 
sentially anti-Calvinistic  (Life  of  Cranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  268).  See 
also  pp.  301-318,  where,  on  the  authority  of  Waterland,  he  denies 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Seventeenth  Article,5  and  he  quotes  6 Arch- 
deacon Tottie,  who  says  that  the  Liturgy  is  the  best  comment 
upon  the  Articles!  In  1543  Cranmer  says,  “Men  are  to  them- 
selves the  authors  of  sin  and  damnation;”7  and  it  is  supposed 8 
that  Cranmer  required  the  pre-existence  of  good  works  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

In  1636,  Knott,  an  English  Catholic,  says  that  Calvinism 
“ once  a darling  in  England,  is  at  last  accounted  heresy ; yea, 
and  little  less  than  treason.”  9 

Coleridge  says,10  “ And  this,  I fancy,  is  the  true  distinction 
between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  in  their  moral  effects. 
Arminianism  is  cruel  to  individuals,  for  fear  of  damaging  the 
race  by  false  hopes  and  improper  confidences ; while  Calvinism 
is  horrible  for  the  race,  but  full  of  consolation  to  the  suffering 
individual.”  Southey  11  has  a most  violent  remark  on  Calvinism. 

1 Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 

2 Illustrations  of  the  History  and  Practices  of  the  Thugs,  8vo,  1801,  p.  113. 

* See  Ranke,  Die  Roraischen  Papstc,  Berlin,  1839,  Band  i.  pp.  138-146. 

4 See  Bower’s  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

* Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  303.  * Ibid.  p.  308. 

T Ibid.  p.  309.  • Ibid.  p.  316. 

* Des  Maizoaux,  Life  of  Chillingworth,  8vo,  1725,  p.  112. 

Literary  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  11  Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 
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The  Church  of  England  till  1620  was  Calvinistic.1 

On  the  bad  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  see  King’s  Life 
of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  99.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Protestants  became  more  Calvinistic ; the  Catholics  more 
Arminian.2  Arminianism  was  chiefly  held  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
by  their  support  of  free  will  injured  their  influence  in  Spain 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Inquisition  and  Dominicans.3 
The  Dominican  doctrine  was  favoured  by  Clement  VIII.,4  who, 
however,  did  not  venture  to  give  any  decision.5  It  was  also 
favoured  by  Paul  V.6 

On  Calvin’s  miserable  bigotry  see  Ranke,  Civil  Wars  of  France, 
8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  218.  Orme  says:7  “Previous  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  though  individuals  might  have  believed  and 
taught  differently,  Calvinism  was  the  prevailing  theological  sys- 
tem of  this  country.  The  complexion  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
is  evidently  Calvinistic.” 

Mr.  Morell8  says  that  “Hartley  and  Priestley  drew  the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  necessity  from  their  peculiar  psychological  prin- 
ciples.” This  was  followed  up  by  Goodwin,  Belsham,  and  Bray.9 
According  to  Morell,  this  school  holds  that  man  is  born  without 
moral  principles,  and  that  what  produces  pleasure  is  good,  what 
produces  pain  is  evil,10  that  pleasure  in  contemplation  is  desire  or 
will , which  is  therefore  never  free.11  Morell  adds12  that  the 
Calvinistic  metaphysician  would  consider  crime  almost  entirely 
as  the  result  of  bad  government.  From  this,  I suppose,  would 
follow  sympathy  with  the  criminal,  and  perhaps  mildness  in  laws 
which  punished  civil  offences ; severity  in  those  which  punished 
state  offences.  Hence  the  Calvinistic  school  would  value  highly 
education  as  well  as  laws  ; for  they  are  the  most  effective  modi- 
fications of  the  will.  Indeed  Morell 13  says  that  Socialism  “ is  the 
fullest  development  of  philosophical  necessity  which  the  present 
age  has  known ;”  and  adds  14  that  the  great  error  of  Socialism  is 
to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  exaggerate  the  advantages  of 
education.  Mr.  Morell,  I regret  to  say,  has  made  very  improper 
remarks  on  Mr.  Owen. 

Dr.  Jackson,  who  had  seen  and  thought  a great  deal  of  the 
military  profession,  accounts  for  the  courage  of  the  Scotch  by 


1 See  Nichols,  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  326. 

• Ranke,  Papste,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  297.  * Ibid.  p.  301. 

4 Ibid.  p.  306.  4 Ibid.  p.  307  * Ibid.  p.  355. 

7 Life  of  Owen,  p.  32. 

• View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  867. 

• Ibid.  pp.  367,  368.  18  Ibid.  p.  369.  « Ibid.  p.  370. 

13  Ibid.  p.  383.  13  Ibid.  p.  386.  14  Ibid.  pp.  386,  396. 
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their  religion:  “The  Scotch  are  Calvinists  in  religious  belief; 
and  Calvinists  believe  that  everything  which  happens  in  life  is 
pre-ordained  by  Providence  to  happen  ; consequently  that  indi- 
vidual life  is  as  secure  in  the  rage  of  battle  as  in  the  shades  of 
peace.  Such  opinion  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Lowland  Scot, 
fortified  his  mind  in  the  dangers  of  war,”  &C.1 

“ Jansenism  is  a sort  of  Catholic  Calvinism.  It  affords  a new 
instance  of  the  more  pure  and  severe  moralists  naturally  adopting 
a doctrine  of  self-debasement,  and  in  Pascal’s  language,  of  self- 
hatred,  and  of  their  referring  every  action,  enjoyment,  and  hope, 
exclusively  to  the  all-perfect  Being.  The  Calvinistic  people  of 
Scotland,  of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  and  of  New  England,  have 
been  more  moral  than  the  same  classes  among  other  nations. 
Those  who  preached  faith,  or  in  other  words  a pure  mind,  have 
always  produced  more  popular  virtue  than  those  who  preached 
good  works,  or  the  mere  regulation  of  outward  acts.  The  latter 
mode  of  considering  Ethics  naturally  gives  rise  to  casuistry, 
especially  when  auricular  confession  makes  it  necessary  for  every 
confessor  to  have  a system,  according  to  which  he  can  give  opinion 
and  advice  to  his  penitent.  The  tendency  of  casuistry  is  to 
discover  ingenious  pretexts  for  eluding  that  rigorous  morality 
and  burdensome  superstition  which,  in  the  first  ardour  of  religion, 
are  apt  to  be  established,  and  to  discover  rules  of  conduct  more 
practicable  by  ordinary  men  in  the  common  state  of  the  world.” 
These  admirable  remarks  were  made  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  in 
1808,  and  are  in  Memoirs  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  8vo, 
1835,  vol.  i.  p.  411. 

In  Scotland,  the  Episcopalians  liked  ornaments  in  their 
churches  ; the  Presbyterians  hated  them.2 


MANUFACTURES. 

The  influence  of  the  Civil  Law,  I suppose,  increased  the  disrespect 
with  which  an  ignorant  age  naturally  treated  manufactures.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  how  the  effect  of  the  feudal  system  was 
to  create  a powerful  nobility;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
cause  must  have  given  a factious  dignity  to  agriculturists. 
Because  property  in  land  was  the  original  source  of  nobility,  men, 
by  the  influence  of  association,  continued  to  respect  the  possession 

1 Jackson’s  View  of  the  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Armies,  8vo,  1845, 
p.  199. 

1 Burton’s  History  of  Scotland,  1853,  vol.  ii.  p.  547* 
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of  it,  even  when  its  possession  ceased  to  confer  rank.1  At  the 
same  time  the  dread  of  novelty  made  men  look  with  contempt  on 
the  innovations  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  influence  of 
feudal  association  in  making  men  respect  landowners  still  exists 
among  the  unreflecting  part  of  modern  politicians.  It  is  seen  in 
the  language  that  is  held  by  some  men  respecting  the  supposed 
importance  of  the  agricultural  interest ; and  it  is  seen  in  the 
insane  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entails  which  are  still  permitted 
to  deform  our  statute  book. 

In  1568,  Sir  Francis  Kuollys  writes  to  Cecil:  “I  am  glad  of 
your  bettered  news  of  the  matters  of  Count  Lodowyke.  I must 
needs  commend  the  artificial  usage  of  your  copper  mines.”  2 In 
1549,  it  was  proposed  that  a law  should  be  passed  compelling 
every  possessor  of  a certain  number  of  acres  of  ground  to  sow 
some  of  them  with  flax  and  hemp.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the 
families  of  all  farmers  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  any  shirts 
except  those  spun  within  their  own  houses,  or  at  least  in  the 
country.3  In  the  same  paper 4 it  is  proposed  that  whoever  fells 
a tree  shall  be  obliged  to  sow  and  maintain  another  for  it.  At 
p.  284  there  is  a letter  dated  1598  from  Sir  John  Popham  to  the 
queen  respecting  tin,  in  which  he  says  that  for  five  years  togethex 
“there  was  yearly  brought  to  the  coinage  xiicthousand  pounds  weight 
of  tin,”  of  which  about  a fourth  was  spent  in  England  ; and  about 
“ ixc  thousand  pounds  ” exported.  The  usual  price  was  48s.  the 
hundred.  On  the  extraordinary  adaptability  of  iron  to  the  wants 
of  man,  see  a good  passage  in  Prout’s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  8vo, 
1845,  p.  127.  In  1562,  a petition  from  Kingston  upon  Thames 
complains  that  an  iron  mill  in  the  neighbourhood  has  consumed 
so  much  wood  that  the  price  of  it  has  been  raised  from  3s.  to  4s. 
a load  ; and  that  of  charcoal  from  10s.  to  20s.  The  petitioners 
request  that  the  mill  may  be  put  down  by  act  of  parliament.5 
In  1575  the  council  orders  that  no  more  iron  ordnance  shall  be 
made  in  Surrey,  because  it  had  been  exported  to  foreigners,  and 
because  iron  mills  and  forges  had  “ greatly  consumed  the  woods.”6 
In  1586  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Guilford  com- 
plained “ of  an  Italian  having  erected  a glass-house  in  those  parts, 
whereby  the  woods  are  likely  to  be  consumed  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  whole  country.”  In  consequence  of  this  petition  the  council 
ordered  that  the  Italian  should  appear  before  them,  and  that  in 


1 Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

* Wright’s  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  293,  294. 

* Egerton  Papers,  Camden  Society,  1840,  p.  12, 

* Loaely  Manuscripts,  by  Kemp,  p.  488. 


4 Ibid.  p.  13. 

• Ibid.  p.  490, 
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the  meantime  the  working  of  the  glass-house  should  be  stayed.1 
Several  bills  were  passed  against  iron  mills,  because  it  was  feared 
that  the  working  of  them  would  destroy  our  woods.2  The  general 
use  of  coal  by  doing  away  with  this  fear  must  have  given  a ^reat 
stimulus  to  our  iron  manufactures.  In  1686,  a manufacture  of 
velvet  was  set  up  in  Ireland.3  In  1675,  Locke  saw  at  Pont 
St.  Esprit  in  France,  “ the  way  of  winding  silk  by  an  engine 
that  turns  at  once  134  bobbins.”4  Copper  was  not  found  in 
Great  Britain  to  any  extent  till  about  1700.5  It  is  doubtful  if 
manufactures  are  prejudicial  to  health,  and  it  is  certain  that 
those  who  work  at  them  are  not  particularly  liable  to  consump- 
tion.6 Bishop  Heber  7 gives  a very  clear  account  of  the  way  they 
make  attar  of  roses  near  Benares. 


THE  REFORMATION  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  France  the  loss  in  the  productive- 
ness of  industry  caused  by  the  celebration  of  Catholic  holidays 
amounted  in  the  last  century  every  year  to  nearly  2,500,000/. 
sterling.8  The  Reformation  gave  an  air  of  ferocity  even  to 
literature.  This  is  confessed  by  a great  Protestant  (?)  writer.9 
“ La  Suisse  fut  le  premier  pays  hors  de  TAllemagne  ou  s’etendit 
la  nouvelle  secte  qu’on  appelait  la  'primitive  eylise .”  10  This, 
Voltaire  says,  was  the  work  of  Zwinglius.  On  the  vulgar  idea 
that  the  Reformation  secured  the  liberty  of  conscience,  see  some 
good  remarks  by  Lord  King.11  The  Reformation  lowered  wages 
by  doing  away  with  holidays,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  poor  laws.12 
Comte  13  says  that  Luther  did  nothing ; but  that  everything  was 
already  prepared;  and  respecting  the  injury  done  to  morals  by 
the  Reformation  allowing  divorce,  see  pp.  686,  688.  Even 
Ranke  does  not  venture  to  explain  the  success  of  the  Reformation 

1 Losdey  Manuscripts,  p.  493. 

2 See  D’Ewe’s  Journals  of  Parliament,  folio,  1682,  pp.  30,  31,  65,  289,  305. 

* See  Clarendon  Correspondence,  edit.  Singer.  1828,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

4 King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  yoI.  i.  p.  96. 

* See  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

* Ibid.  vol.  v.  pp.  277.  278,  279,  280  ; see  also  vol.  vi.  p.  200. 

7 Journey  through  India,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

* Dupiu’s  Note  in  CEuvrcs  de  Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  pp.  413,  414. 

* Abfall  der  Niederlande  in  Schiller’s  Worke,  Stuttgart,  1838,  Band  viii.  p.  194. 

,0  Estrni  sur  les  Moiurs,  chap,  cxxix.  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  xvii.  p.  217. 

11  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p{).  68,  69. 

12  See  on  this  Blanqui,  Histoire  de  l’Economie  Politique,  Paris,  1845,  tome  i.  p.  288 
et  srq. 

11  Philosophic  Positive,  tome  v.  pp.  643,  644. 
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in  some  countries,  and  its  failure  in  others.  He  merely  says  1 
“ es  verdiente  wohl,”  &c.  Ranke 2 seems  to  ascribe  the  failure 
of  the  Reformation  in  France  to  the  alliance  between  the  crown 
and  the  church.  The  emperor  Maximilian  acknowledged  that  he 
had  no  power  over  his  own  subjects.3  Connect  this  into  the 
success  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Ranke 4 candidly  con- 
fesses that : “ Many  had  adopted  the  reformed  system  in  the 
expectation  that  it  would  allow  them  greater  freedom  in  their 
personal  habits.”  5 He  says,  “ The  rise  of  German  protestantism 
was  possible  only  because  a number  of  the  princes  and  cities  had 
been  permitted  by  resolutions  of  the  Imperial  diet  to  refuse  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm  to  ecclesiastical  laws.”  This  remark  had 
already  been  made  by  Capefigue.6  Ranke 7 thinks  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Waldenses  did  favour  the  Reformation  in  Southern 
France ; but,  he  adds,  this  is  a point  not  yet  proved.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  great  vassals  used  to  sign  their  letters  in  France 
with  all  the  pomp  of  the  king.8  Capefigue  truly  says  that  the 
Reformation,  under  the  pretence  of  freedom,  compelled  men  to 
adopt  its  opinions.9  Reformation  connected  with  the  Albigenses.10 
On  the  coarseness  of  Luther,  see  Capefigue,  i.  337,  338 ; and  on 
his  enormous  influence  in  Germany,  p.  340.  Capefigue  11  says  that 
the  Interim  of  Charles  V.  having  a political  view,  was  attacked 
by  both  parties.  He  says12  that  the  Act  of  Passaw  is  the  first  pro- 
clamation of  liberty  of  conscience.  On  the  encouragement  to 
political  inquiry,  see  iv.  p.  1 60.  Capefigue  13  says  that  probably 
Lutheranism,  so  far  from  emancipating  the  multitudes,  merely 
took  property  from  the  clerks  to  give  it  to  the  barons,  and  thus 
reconstructed  feudality.  Capefigue  14  says  that  in  1615  the  Diet 
of  Ratisbon  cared  nothing  for  material  interests,  but  only  for 
religion.  “ At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  prin- 
cipal booksellers  came  from  Basle  in  Switzerland.”  15  The  objec- 
tion of  English  Roman  Catholics  to  marry  during  Lent  is  gradually 
diminishing.16 

I Papste,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

• Civil  Wars  of  France,  8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

a Ibid.  p.  150.  4 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  214.  • Ibid.  p.  228. 

. • Histoire  de  la  IUforme,  tome  i.  p.  62.  T Civil  Wars  of  Franco,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

• Monteil,  Histoire  des  Divers  Etats,  tome  v.  p.  162. 

• Histoire  de  la  R^forme,  tome  i.  p.  164  ; tome  viii.  p.  336. 

10  Ibid,  tome  i.  pp.  192,  193. 

” Ibid.  pp.  345,  347.  11  Ibid.  p.  348. 

II  Ibid,  tome  viii.  p.  330. 

u Richelieu.  Mazarin,  et  La  Fronde,  tome  i.  pp.  142,  143. 

14  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

18  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 
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CIVILIZATION  COMPARED  WITH  BARBARISM. 

“ On  a remarqu^  cependant  que  1’bomme  civilize  est  generalement 
plus  fort  que  l’bomme  pris  dans  l’etat  sauvage.”  1 2 And  the  same 
thing  is  said  still  more  positively  by  Archbishop  Whately.3  Even 
Reid,  who  was  far  too  acute  a thinker  to  fall  into  the  paradox  of 
Rousseau,  supposes  that  barbarians  are  stronger  than  civilized 
men.3  The  error  of  supposing  that  old  times  are  better  than  the 
present  ones  is  amongst  uninformed  men  almost  universal.  Mr. 
Price,  who  has  ably  examined  its  causes,  observes  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  that  a belief  has  arisen  that  men  were 
formerly  giants  and  long  lived.4  Ranke  allows  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  civilization.5  He 
says6  that  the  ancient  civilization  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to 
a union  of  Church  and  State.  Lawrence 7 observes  that  civilized 
men  are  more  powerful  than  savages.  Ritter  has  noted  the  con- 
nection between  the  extent  of  sea-coast  and  civilization.8  Arch- 
deacon Hare  oracularly  tells  us,  without  a word  of  explanation, 
that  “ The  ultimate  tendency  of  civilization  is  towards  bar- 
barism.” 9 Ellis  10  observed  that  English  sailors  were  stronger 
than  South  Sea  Islanders.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  retrograding. 
There  are  many  things  which  distinguish  us  from  the  ancient  form 
of  civilization.  We  have  public  opinion,  and  printing  to  dissemi- 
nate it.  Political  economy  first  taught  us  that  nations  gain  by 
each  others  gain.11  While  Europe  is  secure  against  internal  decay, 
the  chances  of  an  inroad  of  barbarians  is  still  less.  The  invention 
of  gunpowder  and  the  successive  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons,  and  chemical  art  being  concentrated  on  gunpowder, 
makes  war,  barbarous  as  it  is,  depend  upon  acts  too  delicate  in  their 
origin  and  scientific  in  their  application  for  barbarous  nations.  In 
every  instance  where  Europeans  have  come  into  contact  with  bar- 
barians they  have  fled  before  us,  and  great  empires  have  been 
founded  by  a handful  of  men.  Besides,  the  barbarians  are  de- 


1 Quetelet,  Stir  I’llomme,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  p.  272,  and  see  p.  67. 

2 Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  Lond.  8vo,  1831,  p.  69. 

1 See  Reid’s  Inquiry-  into  the  Human  Mind,  Edinburgh,  1814,  pp.  439,  440. 

4 Price’s  Preface  to  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 

• Die  Rbmisehen  Papste,  Berlin,  1838,  Rand  i.  p.  34.  4 Band  i.  pp.  3,  4. 

I Lectures  on  Man,  8vo,  1844,  pp.  274-276. 

• Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  Lond.  8vo,  1837,  vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  355. 

• Guesses  at  Truth,  second  series,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1848,  p.  234. 

10  Polynesian  Researches,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

II  See  Johnson’s  absurd  remark. 
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creasing.  Finally,  our  experience  is  greater,  and  we  have  no 
slavery. 

Democracy  is  no  longer  dangerous.  The  influence  of  mind 
increases  in  three  distinct  ways  : 1st.  Those  classes  who  oppose  it 
are  losing  their  power.  2nd.  Civilization,  as  Comte  says,  increases 
the  difference  of  men.  3rd.  Education  increases  the  ease  into 
which  that  difference  is  perceived.  Even  Alison  1 confesses  that 
after  Napoleon’s  expedition  of  Egypt,  our  decisive  superiority  over 
barbarians  is  no  longer  a disputable  point.  Alison  2 thinks  nations 
must  decay.  Porter  says,3  “Of  5,812,276  males  twenty  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  living  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1831,  there 
were  said  to  be  engaged  in  some  calling  or  profession  5,466,1 82, 
&c.  Laing  4 thinks  Europe  is  tending  towards  federalism.  Toc- 
queville5  denies  the  existence  of  a stationary  state.  The  regular 
labour  of  a policeman  is  immense,  certainly  greater  than  any  ex- 
ercise savages  can  go  through.6  The  only  peculiarity  I have  found 
common  to  all  barbarous  nations  is  improvidence — indifference  to 
the  future.  The  assertion  of  Whately,  &c,  that  civilized  men  are 
stronger  than  barbarians  must  not  be  put  too  generally.7 

Polygamy  has  been  succeeded  by  adultery.8  Insanity  is,  like 
crime,  more  often  cured  than  formerly,  because  treated  more 
mildly.  The  wants  of  men  have  increased  faster  than  their 
resources , so  that  countries  have  not  spare  strength  enough  to 
go  to  war.9  Lord  Mahon  10  says,  “ Drunkenness,  a vice  which 
seems  to  strike  deeper  roots  than  any  other  in  uneducated  minds.” 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  modern  missionaries  very  frankly 
says,  that  the  introduction  by  the  Christians  of  vaccination  into 
Thibet  would  probably  overthrow  Lamanisra.11 


CRIMES,  THEIR  STATISTICS,  ETC. 

In  France,  for  every  4,463  inhabitants,  one  is  yearly  accused  of 
crime,12  and  out  of  100  accused  61  are  condemned.13  In  the  Low 

Countries,  the  proportionate  number  accused  is  nearly  the  same,1 4 

• 

I History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  pp.  652,  653.  * Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  120. 

• Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 

4 Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  pp.  26-28. 

‘ Democratic  en  Amerique,  tome  ii.  pp.  87,  88. 

‘ See  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

7 See  Comte,  Traite  de  Legislation,  tome  iii.  p.  327  ft  srq.  * Ibid.  p.  432. 

* See  Laing's  Sweden,  p.  417.  10  History  of  England,  Vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

" Hue’s  Travels  in  Tartary  and  Thibet,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

II  Quetelct,  Sur  l’Homme,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii.  p.  165.  **  Ibid.  pp.  165,  166. 

14  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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but  there  are  fewer  crimes  against  persons.1  In  France,  during 
1828  and  1829,  the  more  intellectual  the  classes,  the  greater  was 
the  proportion  which  crimes  against  persons  bore  to  crimes  against 
property ; 2 but  from  this  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
against  education.8  In  winter  we  have  the  minimum  of  crimes 
against  persons,  and  the  maximum  of  crimes  against  property : 
in  summer,  precisely  the  reverse.4  For  every  100  men  accused 
in  France,  there  are  23  womep  accused  ; 5 but  for  crimes  against 
property  the  proportion  is  26  to  100,  for  those  against  persons 
only  16  to  100.6  This  perhaps  is  the  result  of  weakness , for  in 
cases  of  poisoning  the  numbers  are  equal  for  the  two  sexes,7  so 
that  the  difference  in  morality  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed.8 In  men  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  women  at  thirty, 
the  tendency  to  crime  is  at  its  height,9  but  the  tendency  to  theft 
always  remains.10  Of  all  the  circumstances  which  control  the 
tendencies  to  crime,  age  is  the  most  active.11  Alison  speaks  of 
“ the  prodigious  increase  of  crimes  in  England.”  12  He  adds  13  that 
in  Lanarkshire  “ crime  is  increasing  six  times  as  fast  as  the  number 
of  people  ” ; and  he  quotes  Moreau  to  the  effect  that  “the  number 
of  individuals  charged  with  serious  offences  is  in  England  five 
times  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago ; in  Ireland,  six 
times  ; but  in  Scotland,  twenty-nine  times.”  14  He  adds  15  that 
“since  1820, .commitments  for  felonies  and  other  serious  crimes 
have  increased  about  185  per  cent,  in  England”;  in  Ireland,  200; 
in  Scotland,  250  per  cent. ; and  as  population  has  not  advanced 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  “ over  the  whole  empire  serious  crime  is 
augmenting  four  times,  in  Scotland  five  times,  as  fast  as  the 
number  of  the  people.”  See  the  table  at  p.  326,  where  I find 
that  the  commitments  are  nearly  equal  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
in  1820  they  were  in  each  country  every  year  from  12,000  to 
13,000 ; in  1838,  23,000  to  25,000.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
crime  is  even  greater.16 

Alison  notices  17  that  in  America  education  does  not  prevent 
crime  ; in  France,  it  increases  it.  In  Iceland,  suicide  is  scarcely 
known  ; 18  indeed,  almost  the  only  crimes  known  are  offences 
against  property,  “and  even  these  are  both  rare  and  trivial.”10  In 

1 Quetelet,  Sur  lTTomme,  Paris,  183.5,  tome  it.  p.  172. 

1 Ibid.  pp.  176,  177.  * Ibid.  pp.  176-179.  4 Ibid.  p.  211. 

* Ibid.  p.  213.  • Ibid.  p.  214.  T Ibid.  p.  217. 

• • Ibid.  p.  219.  * Ibid.  pp.  230,  231.  ,0  Ibid.  p.  235.  " Ibid.  p.  242. 

,a  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

14  Ibid.  voL  ii.  pp.  97,  98.  14  Ibid.  p.  317.  **  Ibid.  pp.  325,  326. 

««  Ibid.  p.  327.  17  Ibid.  p.  320. 

1,1  Dillon’s  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Iceland,  8vo,  1840,  vol  i.  p.  142. 

Ibid.  p.  139,  and  see  p.  296. 
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Sweden,  highway  robberies  are  hardly  known.1  In  1553,  Renard 
seems  to  say  that  the  English  committed  more  violent  crimes  in 
summer  than  in  winter.2  Combe  says  : 3 “ Thus  a public  execu- 
tion, from  the  violent  stimulus  which  it  communicates  to  the 
lower  faculties  of  the  spectators,  may  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
its  exhibition  be  the  direct  cause  of  a new  crop  of  victims  for  the 
gallows.”  At  pp.  372-374,  lie  has  some  clever  remarks  on  the 
bad  working  of  the  jury  system.  Mr.  Wright4  says  positively 
that  crime  diminished  from  the  Reformation  to  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth, increased  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I , and  since  then  has 
been  constantly  diminishing.  Combe  5 thinks  punishment  should 
be  entirely  addressed  to  reforming  the  criminals,  and  not  as  an 
example.  Flint 6 says  : “ The  absolute  ratio  of  crime  for  all 
England  in  1801  is  shown  in  the  table  to  have  been  54  in  100,000, 
and  in  1845,  156  in  100,000 — nearly  threefold.”  He  says  7 that 
many  people,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  method  of  calculation, 
believe  that  the  increase  has  been  greater.  When  food  is  dear, 
crime  is  increased  and  marriages  diminished.8  However,9  Flint 
quotes,  and  apparently  believes,  some  evidence  to  show  that  crime 
is  now  decreasing.10  Increased  longevity  must,  I suppose,  lessen 
crime;  for,  says  Flint,11  “Mr.  Neison  has  shown  in  an  elaborate 
paper  in  the  Statistical  Magazine  for  October,  1846,  that  about 
64  per  cent,  of  all  criminal  offences  in  England  and  Wales  is 
committed  by  persons  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age.”  Alison 12 
actually  supposes  that  the  increasing  crimes  in  England  are  the 
result  of  diminished  punishment.  Laing  13  says  that  Sweden  is 
“ in  a more  demoralized  state  than  any  nation  in  Europe.”  But 
Laing’s  coarse  and  slovenly  estimate  14  of  “ persons  convicted  of 
some  criminal  offence  ” is  worth  nothing  until  we  know  what  the 
laws  punish  as  criminal.  The  only  precise  statements  of  Laing 
are  that  in  1836  the  rural  population  of  Sweden  was  2,735,487, 
which  supplied  “ 28  cases  of  murder,  10  of  child  murder,  and  4 of 
poisoning  ; 13  of  bestiality,  9 of  robbery  with  violence.”  15  From 
1 in  140  to  1 in  134  are  yearly  convicted  of  “ criminal  offence,”  16 
while  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1831,  1 in  707  were  accused,  and 
1 in  1005  convicted.17  In  1836,  the  rural  population  of  Sweden, 

1 Dillon’s  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Iceland,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155. 

1 Tytler’8  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  8vo,  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

* Constitution  of  Man,  8vo,  1847,  p.  353. 

4 St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  8vo,  1844,  p.  vi.  • Moral  Philosophy,  8vo,  1840,  p.  301. 

* Crime  in  England,  8ro,  1851,  p.  11.  T Ibid.  p.  12.  " * Ibid.  p.  46. 

* *bl<b  p.  27.  10  Ibid.  p.  138.  11  Ibid.  p.  86. 

History  of  Europe,  rol.  ix.  pp.  623,  624. 

“ Tour  in  Sweden,  8vo,  1839,  pp.  108,  109.  »«  Ibid.  p.  109. 

U lbld-  P-  no-  14  Ibid.  pp.  109,  110.  >»  Ibid.  p.  111. 
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2,735,000 ; committed  3,328  crimes,  of  which  1,176  were  thefts, 
2,080  assaults,  and  7 perjury.1  This  only  makes  1 in  822,  and 
yet 2 Laing  says  that,  “in  1837,  of  the  country  population  of 
2,735,487, 1 in  460  has  been  punished  for  criminal  offence.”  This 
shows  the  absurdity  of  the  expression  “ criminal  offence.”  Female 
criminals  “ are  in  the  proportion  of  about  1 in  3.” 3 

In  the  province  of  Gifle,  120  miles  from  Stockholm,  the  country 
population  is  95,822,  of  whom  “ 1 in  595  has  been  condemned 
in  1837  for  moral  offences,  not  including  as  such  the  police  trans- 
gressions or  offences  against  conventional  laws ; ” and  of  these  five 
were  murders.4  The  illegitimate  births  in  Stockholm  are  1 to 
2t3o,5  while  in  Paris  they  are  1 in  5,  and  in  the  other  towns 
of  France  1 in  7£  ; in  London  and  Middlesex  1 in  38  ! ! ! No 
women  who  can  afford  it  ever  nurse  their  children.6  And  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  Denmark,  no  country  is  so  educated  as 
Sweden.7  Laing 8 ascribes  this  to  “ their  low  civil  condition, 
their  state  of  restriction  and  pupillage  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
free  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  industry  and  property,  which 
works  out  a low  moral  condition  which  even  religious  knowledge 
and  education  cannot  elevate ; ” and  masters  may  beat  their 
servants.9 

But  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  immense.  We  find10  “one  in 
every  126  of  the  whole  population  living  by  the  teaching  the 
Swedish  people  their  religious  and  moral  duties.”  In  Gothland 
there  is  “one  minister  of  religion  to  every  435  individuals;”11 
and  crime  there  is  immense.12  And  the  Swedish  clergy  are  power- 
ful as  well  as  numerous.  Laing  13  mentions  a case  of  one  of  them 
flogging  a woman  for  having  an  illegitimate  child.  “ In  no 
country  in  Europe  is  the  church  establishment  so  powerful  and 
perfect.”  14 

Porter 15  has  vainly  attempted  to  make  out  that  education 
lessens  crime.  He  says  16  that  Guerry  17  has  shown  that  “ in  the 
departments  where  the  greatest  amount  of  instruction  had  been 
imparted,  there  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  was  found  to 
exist ; ” but  Porter  pertinently  observes  that  the  crimes  were 
committed  by  the  uninstructed ; and  this  was  natural,  because, 
where  many  persons  were  instructed,  they  would  monopolise  ein- 

* Tour  in  Sweden,  8vo,  1839,  p.  126.  * Ibid.  pp.  134,  135. 

* Ibid.  p.  140.  4 Ibid.  p.  213;  and  as  to  Gothland,  see  pp.  322,  323. 

* Ibid.  p.  113.  • Ibid.  p.  116.  7 Ibid.  pp.  186,  242,  243  275,  425. 

* Ibid.  p.  276.  • Ibid.  p.  276,  and  see  p.  430.  Ibid.  p.  245. 

» Ibid.  p.  321.  >*  Ibid.  pp.  322,  323. 

14  Ibid.  p.  278.  14  Ibid.  pp.  425,  426 ; see  also  for  its  intolerance  p.  324. 

14  Progress  of  tho  Nation,  vol.  iii.  pp.  200-221.  14  Ibid.  . 211  212. 

17  Statistique  Morale  de  la  France. 
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ployment,  and  poverty  would  drive  the  ignorant  to  crime  ; besides, 
in  an  instructed,  community  offences  would  not  be  so  readily 
overlooked  as  in  an  ignorant  one.  But 1 Porter  seems  to  say  that 
education  will  not  diminish  crime.  “ The  great  end  of  all  punish- 
ment, the  deterring  of  offenders.” 2 More  than  £ of  persons  in 
gaol  have  previously  been  in  prison.8  During  1834  nearly  100,000 
persons  were  in  prison  in  England  and  Wales*  This  includes 
all  the  most  trivial  offences.4  Porter  says : 6 “In  England  and 
Wales  the  number  of  persons  now  committed  for  trial  is  five  times 
as  great  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.”  “ The  num- 
ber of  convictions  in  proportion  to  committals  is  now  much  greater 
than  formerly.”  6 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  in  France,  all  criminal  prisoners  were 
kept  on  bread  and  water  alone,  unless  the  judge  made  an  order  to 
the  contrary.7  In  1785,  the  solicitor-general,  in  bringing  forward 
a new  police  bill,  said  “ it  was  a certain  truth  that  of  the  whole 
number  hanged  in  the  metropolis,  18  out  of  every  20  were  under 
the  age  of  21.”  8 In  1785,  Alderman  Townsliend,9  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  certainty  in  punishment,  said,  “ So  it  was  with 
thieves ; their  calculation  was  that,  for  every  offender  convicted, 
one  out  of  thirty-three  only  was  executed.”  Comte  10  positively  says 
crime  is  constantly  decreasing.  Comte  11  observes  that  drunken- 
ness is  promoted  by  an  ignorance  of  the  results ; but  Liebig  12 
says  that  it  is  the  effect  of  poverty,  deficient  nutriment  requiring 
the  compensation  of  alcohol.  Laing  13  says  that  no  men  are  so 
moral  as  Londoners ; for  none  have  to  struggle  so  much  with 
temptation ; and  what  is  virtue  but  temptation  conquered  ? 
Should  we  praise  a savage  for  not  committing  burglary  where 
there  are  no  houses,  or  not  picking  a pocket  where  there  are  no 
clothes?  Crime  is  increased:  1st.  By  increased  ability  in  the 
thief;  2nd.  By  greater  number  of  things  to  steal ; 3rd.  By  more 
artificial  wants.  “ It  is  ascertained  that  three-fourths  of  the  crimi- 
nals under  seventeen  years  of  age  are  the  children  of  bad  parents.” 14 
At  p.  86  it  is  said  that  crime  is  caused  by  drunkenness,  and  that 
“ by  foul  air  and  the  depressing  influence  of  bad  localities,  bring- 
ing with  it  a fierce  desire  for  stimulants ; and  by  bad  and  defi- 
cient water.”  15  “ Bad  water  and  bad  air  ” the  two  causes  of  crime.16 

• Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.  pp.  220.  221.  2 Ibid.  p.  133.  3 Ibid.  p.  140. 

• Ibid.  pp.  140,  141.  4 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  172.  « Ibid.  p.  179. 

7 Monteil,  Histoire  des  Francis  des  Divers  Etats,  tome  iv.  p.  68. 

• Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxv.  p.  889.  8 Ibid.  p.  907. 

18  Traite  de  Legislation,  tome  i.  pp.  63,  64.  »*  Ibid.  pp.  58,  59. 

17  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  255. 

>*  Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  pp.  281,  282. 

w Transactions  of  Association  for  promoting  Social  Science,  Lond.  1859,  p.  15. 

u Ibid.  pp.  88,  89.  *«  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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At  Liverpool,  the  recorder  “ disallows  the  expenses  of  prose- 
cutors who  have  been  robbed  through  their  own  carelessness  in 
exposing  goods  at  the  doors  of  their  shops ; but  the  only  effect  is  to 
render  the  shopkeepers  indifferent  about  prosecutions  in  any  sub- 
sequent loss.”  1 2 In  England  and  Wales  one  fourth  of  the  criminals 
are  between  20  and  25  years  old,  and  “ nearly  three-fifths  between 
15  and  30.” * At  p.  389,  “ Upwards  of  30  per  cent,  of  our  criminal 
population  range  between  the  ages  of  16  and  45.”  At  p.  396, 
“ With  regard  to  the  causes  of  crime  in  Baden  and  Bavaria,  each  of 
the  governors  assured  me  that  it  was  wine  in  one  country  and 
beer  in  the  other  which  filled  the  gaols.”  A reformatory  where 
“ music  and  singing  are  cultivated  as  much  as  possible,  and  have 
much  tended  to  eradicate  the  low  and  vulgar  propensities  of  the 
lads.”3  At  p.  643,  “ Very  rarely  do  you  find  a man  who  is  fond 
of  flowers  taken  up  for  misdemeanour  of  any  kind.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

“ Language  is  often  called  an  instrument  of  thought,  but  it  is  also 
the  nutriment  of  thought ; or  rather  it  is  the  atmosphere  in  which 
thought  lives,”  &c.,  &c.4  Keinier  Prodinius,  who  died  in  1559,  was 
a celebrated  Dutch  philologist.  “ Hy  war  ein  von  de  voornaarmte 
beoefeuaars  der  spraak  afterding  (etymologic)  der  Latiynsche  tale 
op  uiens  grouden  Vossius  naderhaud  bouwde.”  5 Contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  Cousin  says  disputes  are  generally  not  about 
words,  but  about  things.6  Lord  Brougham  supposes  that  Tooke’s 
Diversions  of  Purley  contains  original  discoveries.7  Coleridge8 
has  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  words  to  desyno - 
nymize.  To  resent , which  now  only  means  to  take  ill , formerly 
also  meant  to  take  well.  See  an  instance  in  Pepys’s  Diary,  8vo, 
1828,  vol.  iv.  p.  247.  Prichard9  says  of  Mount  Altai:  “The 
Turkish  name  of  Alta-in-oole  means  the  Golden  Mountains.”  In 
the  Australian  and  Polynesian  languages  there  is  a singular,  dual, 

1 Transactions  of  Association  for  Social  Science,  1859,  p.  355. 

2 Ibid.  p.  365.  * Ibid.  p.  408. 

4 W he  well’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

* Van  Kampen,  Geschiedenis  der  Letteren  in  de  Niederlanden,  Gravonhage,  8voy 

1821,  deel  i.  blad  75. 

• Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  2nde  serie,  tome  iii.  p.  218. 

7 Brougham’s  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  Lond.,  1846,  vol.  iii.  p.  142  et  seq. 

• Biographia  Literaria,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

* Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  281. 
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and  plural.1  Pricbard  says : 2 “In  a barbarous  state  of  society, 
and  principally  in  one  of  early  and  imperfect,  but  growing  refine- 
ment of  mind,  the  imagination  has  more  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  language  than  in  a more  advanced  stage.”  Lemontey,  in 
his  “ Louis  XIV.,”  says  that  first  in  this  reign  honnete  changed 
its  meaning,  and  “ that  till  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
an  ‘honnete  homme’  was  the  name  for  an  upright,  not  for  an 
inoffensive  man.”  3 Father  Nobili,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  first  European  who  well  understood  Sanscrit.4 
Burton  5 says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scinde  “ have  no  proper 
name  for  the  Indus  in  general  and  vulgar  use : the  Mitho  Daryan 
or  ‘ Sweet  Water  Sea  ’ is  the  vague  expression  commonly  em- 
ployed.” It  used  to  be  thought  that  lunacy  was  caused  by  the 
moon  ; hence  the  word  ; and  now  the  word  is  used  to  justify  the 
opinion.6  Georgel7  says  that  in  1790  the  crime  “l&se  nation” 
was  a “ mot  nouveau.”  See  some  very  ingenious  remarks  on  the 
Latin  language  in  Vico,  Philosophie  de  l’Histoire,  pp.  125-131, 
and  140-143,  and  222-226.  He  says  (p.  244)  that  as  the  Romans 
did  not  know  what  luxury  was  until  they  saw  a native  of  Taren- 
tum,  they  called  a perfumed  man  “ un  Tarentin,”  &c.  Compare 
this  with  Adam  Smith.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
France,  “ le  nom  de  serf  commence  a devenir  une  insulte.” 8 
Monteil  says : 9 “ Le  mot  de  financier,  qui  vient  de  finer , payer, 
est  d’origine  moderne.  Je  doute  qu'il  ait  ete  en  usage  avant  le 
treizidme  ou  douzi^me  siecle  : mais  il  l’etait  au  quatorzi&me,  ainsi 
qu"on  le  voit  dans  les  ordonnances  de  ce  temps.”  Kiel,  the 
Tekelia  of  Ptolemy,  is  said  to  be  still  called  by  the  Platt  Deutsch 
peasantry  Tokiel  or  Tomkiel.10  Laing  says:11  “Mediatise  is  a 
word  which  came  into  use  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1814—15.” 
Tocqueville  12  says : “ Le  seul  Milton  a introduit  dans  la  langue 
anglaise  plus  de  six  cent  mots,  presque  tous  tires  du  latin,  du 
grec,  et  de  rhebreu.”  He  says  13  that  as  nations  become  demo- 
cratic, their  love  of  generalisation  is  showq  even  in  their  lan- 
guage. Thus  the  Americans  carry  the  abstraction  so  far  as  to 

I See  Prichard’s  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  v.  p.  276.  * Ibid.  p.  319. 

* Stephen’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  8vo,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  442;  and  see 

note  in  Des  Rcaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  v.  p.  213. 

4 Ranke,  Die  Piipste,  Band  ii.  p.  494,  note. 

• Sindh  and  the  Races  in  Indus,  8vo,  1851,  p.  380. 

fl  See  Georgel,  De  la  Folie,  p.  440. 

T M&moires,  tome  iii.  p.  94. 

8 Monteil,  Hist,  des  Francis  des  Divers  Etets,  tome  ii.  p.  178.  9 Ibid.  p.  180. 

10  Laingfa  Denmark.  8vo,  1852,  p.  22. 

II  Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  p.  122. 

’*  Democratic  en  Am6rique,  tome  iv.  p.  103.  « Ibid.  pp.  109-110. 
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talk  of  “ the  capacities  ” for  capable  men,  or  of  “ eventualities  ” for 
everything  that  can  happen.  For  two  curious  instances  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  led  into  error  by  foreign  language,  see  History 
of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  (by  Cooley),  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i. 
p.  67.  In  1797  “circulating  medium”  was  a new  expression.1 
“ Cowper  Law  ” is  said  to  be  derived  from  “ Cupar,  a town  where 
little  mercy  was  shown  to  the  Highland  rovers.”  2 Ix>rd  Mahon  3 
wishes  “ Fatherland,”  a “ Teutonic  ” word,  to  be  used  in  English. 
The  word  riotte  is  lost  in  French,  but  from  it  we  have  riot.4 *  In 
1798  “ uncandid”  is  spoken  of  as  a new  word,  or  at  all  events  “a 
word  in  fashion.”  6 In  1689  it  is  said 6 that  “ by  the  employment  ” 
of  a man,  was  not  good  English  ; blit  that  it  should  be  “ by  the 
employ .”  In  1738  u socking , which  is  a cant  term  for  pilfering 
and  stealing  tobacco  from  ships  in  the  river.”  7 The  Danish  lan- 
guage is  still  understood  in  part  of  Westmoreland. 8 Comte  9 well 
says  that  one  reason  why  conquerors  adopt  the  manner  and  lan- 
guage of  the  conquered  is  that  they  marry  their  women,  and  that 
the  next  generation  prefers  the  language,  &c.,  of  their  mothers 
(with  whom  they  are  constantly)  to  that  of  their  fathers.  In 
1764,  Dr.  Grieve,  in  translating  the  valuable  Russian  account  of 
Kamtschatka,  says  at  chapter  xx. : “ This  chapter  in  the  original 
contains  an  account  of  three  different  dialects  of  the  Kamtscha- 
dales,  which,  as  they  are  very  unintelligible  to  an  English  reader, 
we  think  proper  to  omit.”  10  This  is  the  whole  of  the  chapter ! ! ! 
Lake  Peten  is  in  Yucatan.  “ In  this  lake  are  numerous  islands, 
one  of  which  is  called  Peten  Grande,  Peten  itself  being  a Maya 
word,  signifying  an  island.”  11  For  a blunder  caused  by  language, 
see  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  32. 


1 Soe  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  340,  343,  648. 

2 Mahon’s  Hist,  of  England,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  198,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

• Ibid.  p.  213. 

4 Notes  in  Lettres  de  Madame  de  S£vign6,  1843,  tome  i.  p.  120. 

4 Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  48. 

• Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  463.  7 Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  1274. 

• Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

• Trait6  de  Legislation,  tome  iii.  pp.  62,  63. 

*•  Grieve’s  History  of  Kamtschatka,  p.  222. 

11  Stephens’s  Central  America,  vol.  iv.  p.  192. 
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MANNERS  (for  Preface). 

William  Schlegel  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  taste  in  dress  “ a 
criterion  of  social  cultivation  or  deformity.”  1 Dawson  Turner 
says  that  in  the  country  about  Caen  the  dress  of  the  women  is  like 
that  worn  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ; 
and  “ as  to  the  cap  which  the  Cauchoise  wears,  when  she  appears 
en  grand  costume , its  very  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  Strutt’s 
Ancient  Dresses.”  See  Turner’s  Tour  in  Normandy,  London,  8vo, 
1820,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  where  he  also  gives  a representation  of  this  high 
cap. 


POPULATION. 

— “ Scantly  you  have  two  miles  without  a town  or  a village  in- 
habited.”2' In  1563,  when  the  plague  was  in  London,  Cecil 
writes  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  : “ They  dye  in  London  above  one 
thousand  in  a weke.”  3 


PHYSIOLOGY,  ETC.  (far  facts.) 

The  Icelanders  are  tall,  fair,  but  “ white  hair,  instead  of  being 
universal,  is  by  no  means  as  common  as  in  Scotland  and 
Denmark.” 4 

In  1774,  Captain  Topham  says  that  in  Scotland  he  “never  saw 
either  an  exceedingly  deformed  person  or  an  aged,  toothless, 
paralytic  highlander.” 5 Ellis 6 says  that  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  the  chiefs  are  superior  to  the  common  people  in  height 
and  in  physical  strength.  But  this  is  explained  by  Williams 7 as 
the  result  of  superior  diet.  Catlin 8 observes  the  peculiarity  of 
their  heads,  which,  he  adds,9  “ is  produced  by  artificial  means  in 
infancy.”  10  For  their  stature,  &c.,  see  pp.  225,  226.  High 
training,  &c.,  does  not  wear  out  the  frame  ; but,  on  the  whole, 
“ looking  to  the  human  race,  it  is  certain  that  the  average  exer- 

1 Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  Lond.  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  327,  328. 

* Cooper’s  Admonition,  1589,  p.  92,  8vo,  1847. 

* Wright’s  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

* Dillon’s  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Iceland,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

* Letters  from  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1776,  p.  79. 

8 Polynesian  Researches,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

* Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  8vo,  1837,  pp.  512,  513. 

* North  American  Indians,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  18  Ibid.  pp.  110-112. 
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cise  used  is  excessive,  and  more  harmful  than  beneficial.”  1 * Ali- 
son talks  very  confidently  about  the  difference  of  race,  but  con- 
tradicts himself.*  In  the  retreat  from  Moscow  the  French  bore 
the  cold  better  than  the  Russians,  and  the  survivors  “ almost  all 
were  Italians  or  Frenchmen  from  the  provinces  to  the  south  of 
the  Loire.” 3 In  1675  it  was  considered  remarkable  that  the 
blood  of  a negro  should  be  red  instead  of  black.4  On  race , see 
Comte,  Philosophic  Positive,  tome  iii.  p.  355.  Dr.  Prichard 5 says  : 
“ According  to  Burton,  the  offspring  of  parents  advanced  in  years 
are  more  subject  than  others  to  melancholy  madness.”  Laing  6 
takes  it  for  granted  that  “the  Gothic”  care  more  than  “the 
Celtic  race”  for  the  “enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life.” 
In  Leeds  the  lowest  classes  have  most  children  ; then  the  outdoor 
“ handcraftsmen ; ” then  the  indoor ; then  tradesmen  ; and  “ in- 
dependent and  professional  people”  the  fewest  of  all.7  Hutchin- 
son, in  his  Paper  on  Vital  Statistics,  says  : 8 “ The  pugilists,  with- 
out exception,  are  the  finest  class  of  men  I have  examined.”  The 
Indians  are  less  subject  to  cholera  than  the  Europeans  : but  this 
is  said  to  arise  from  their  greater  temperance.9  “ A sufficient 
proof  that  the  Malay  race  is  never  likely  to  become  assimilated 
to  the  climate  of  Ceylon.” 10  In  India  all  the  lower  classes  of 
native  women  are  short,  but  the  better  sort  are  the  average 
European  height.  This  was  told  Heber  by  Dr.  Smith.11 * *  Heber  18 
observes  that  the  Brahmins  are  superior  in  intellect,  and  have 
fairer  complexions  than  the  other  castes. 

Murray  19  says  of  Bruce,  the  traveller’s,  father : “ It  may  be  re- 
marked as  an  instance  of  the  transmission  of  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  qualities,  through  a long  line  of  descendants,  that  the  fea- 
tures and  character  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  firm  and  haughty  leader 
of  the  Scottish  church  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  were  retained  by 
his  representatives  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries.”  Kohl 14 
says  of  St.  Petersburgh  : “In  no  other  towns  are  there  so  few 
cripples  and  deformed  people ; and  this  is  not  merely  owing  to 

1 Mayo’s  Philosophy  of  Living,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1838,  pp.  125,  126,  131. 

7 See  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  338;  see  also  vol.  vi.  p.  136; 

vol.  viii.  pp.  525,  526.  * Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  183. 

4 Ray’s  Correspondence,  by  Dr.  Lankestar,  8vo,  1848,  p.  120. 

* Treatise  on  Insanity,  8vo,  1835,  p.  159. 

• Observations  on  Denmark,  p.  154. 

T Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  423,424;  see  also  note  at  vol.  iii. 

pp.  252,  253. 

■ Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  203.  9 Ibid.  vol.  x.  pp.  121,  122,  123.  19  Ibid.  p.  258. 

11  See  Heber’s  Journey  through  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  509,  510. 

17  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

**  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  24. 

14  Russia,  8vo,  1844,  p.  30. 
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their  being  less  tolerated  here  than  elsewhere,  but  also,  it  is  said, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Slavonian  race  is  less  apt  than  any  other  to 
produce  deformed  children.”  Kohl,  near  Odessa,  “ found  the  wife 
of  the  Bulgarian,  who,  as  it  usually  happens  with  women,  had  pre- 
served the  national  features  more  unaltered  than  her  husband.”  1 
On  the  absurdity  of  vis  vitce , see  Liebig’s  Letters  on  Chemistry, 
8 vo,  1851,  p.  13.  The  ancient  Celts  in  England  had  very  small 
hands.2  In  1846,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  told  Moore  “that  among 
the  many  dying  patients  he  had  attended  he  had  but  rarely  met 
with  one  that  was  afraid  to  die.”  8 “ The  negro  race  is  remark- 

ably exempt  ” from  calculus ; but  so  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  “ tro- 
pical countries.”  4 Chossat  “ found  that  defective  nourishment 
notably  reduced  the  weight  of  all  the  structures  of  the  body 
except  only  those  of  the  nervous  system,  which  were  wonderfully 
little  diminished  by  it.”  5 The  pale  globules  of  the  blood  were 
known  to  Hewson.6 


TENDENCY  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Combe7  suggests  that  great  injury  has  resulted  from  teaching 
children  to  admire  the  literature  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Even  Lawrence  8 says : “ Let  us  never  forget  that  the  principal 
and  richest  portion  of  our  intellectual  treasure  consists  of  the 
literature  and  history  of  two  nations  of  antiquity,  whose  astonish- 
ing superiority  seems  to  have  arisen  principally  from  their  having 
enjoyed  freedom.”  Even  Milton  recommends  hardly  anything 
but  the  ancient  writers.9  Sancroft,  in  1663,  notices  the  decline 
of  “ Hebrew  and  Greek  learning.”  10  On  the  absurdity  of  studying 
so  much  classics,  and  on  the  low  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  see  Combe’s  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  8vo,  1840, 
pp.  74,  75,  108, 109.  In  1693,  Evelyn11  mentions  that  his  daughter 
“ has  read  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  and  poets.” 
Lewis 13  has  collected  some  evidence  of  the  slow  diffusion  of  news 

' Kohl’s  Russia,  p.  43 ft. 

• See  Report  of  British  Association  for  1850.  Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  145. 

• Moore’s  Memoirs,  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  Lond.  1856,  vol.  viii.  p.  22. 

4 Erichsen’s  Surgery,  1857,  2nd  edit.  p.  946. 

4 Williams’s  Principles  of  Medicine,  p.  169. 

• See  Gulliver’s  edition  of  Hewson’s  Works,  p.  282. 

I Constitution  of  Man  in  relation  to  External  Objects,  Edinburgh,  1847,  8vo,  p.  264. 

• Lectures  on  Man,  8vo,  1844,  pp.  332. 

• Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  410. 

,#  D’Oyly’s  Life  of  Sancroft,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1840,  p.  78. 

II  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  324. 

” Method  of  Observation  in  Politics,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
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among  the  ancients.  Even  Sir  \V.  Temple,  the  great  admirer  of 
the  ancients,  will  not  allow  that  they  generally  were  wiser  than 
we.1  Laing 2 has  some  very  severe  remarks  on  the  boasted  civili- 
zation of  the  Romans ; and  Tocqueville  3 speaks  contemptuously 
of  their  great  works,  as  aqueducts,  &c.  The  ablest  writers  now 
never  make  classical  allusions  or  quote  ancient  authors  ; therefore 
a great  inducement  to  study  the  classics  is  taken  away.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  ambassadors  were  obliged  to  harangue  princes 
in  Latin.4  Ancients  ignorant  of  geography.5  Mills 6 mentions 
the  absurdity  of  ascribing  the  progress  of  Europe  to  the  revived 
study  of  classical  literature.  The  Venetian  family,  Cornaro,  de- 
rived their  descent  from  the  Roman  Cornelia.7  For  instance  of 
the  classical  pedantry  of  Beza,  see  Smedley’s  History  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  213.  On  the  vices  of  the 
ancients  and  absurd  respect  felt  for  them,  see  some  striking  re- 
marks in  Comte,  Traite  de  Legislation,  tome  i.  pp.  51,  52,  402  ; 
tome  iii.  p.  470;  and  on  their  contempt  for  commerce,  p.  501  et 
eeq.,  and  tome  iv.  pp.  7,  15.  On  the  absurdity  of  admiring  an- 
cient languages  for  their  synthetic  and  inflexional  state,  see  Report 
of  British  Association  for  1852,  Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  82. 
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Only  women  and  eunuchs  are  allowed  to  see  the  king  of  Dahomey 
eat  or  drink.8  The  Javanese  robbers  think  that  they  can  cause 
deadly  sleep  by  throwing  into  a house  they  intend  to  plunder 
earth  from  a newly  opened  grave.9  Low  10  says  of  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  “ death  to  their  ignorant  and  unenlightened  minds  dis- 
plays no  terror.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands  believe 
that  men  were  formerly  giants.11  On  the  connection  between  lust 
and  religion,  see  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i. 
p.  173.  Vans  Kennedy  thinks  12  that  the  “indelicacy  ” of  a part 

1 Temple’s  Works,  8vo,  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

* Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  pp.  386,  406. 

• Democratic,  tome  iv.  p.  85. 

* Monteil,  Histoire  de*  Francis,  tome  iv.  p.  154. 

5 See  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,  by  Cooley,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

• History  of  Chivalry,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

T Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  697. 

• See  Forbes’  Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans,  8vo,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

* Crawford’s  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edinb.  8vo,  1820,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

’•  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848,  p.  203. 

11  See  Mariner’s  Tonga  Islanders,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

’*  Transactions  of  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 
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of  the  Hindoo  religion  “ has  no  effect  on  their  morals.”  A writer 
who  has  seen  the  religious  customs  of  many  different  nations 
observes  that  the  most  ignorant  are  “ the  most  fixed  and  stub- 
born ” in  religion.1  On  the'  origin  of  superstition  Locke  has 
some  ingenious  but,  I think,  unsatisfactory  remarks.2  For  an 
instance  of  the  mischief  caused  by  an  established  church,  see 
Combe’s  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  8vo,  1840,  p.  82.  Many 
Protestant  theologians  have  maintained  that  prayer  produces  no 
effect  on  the  Deity.3  Alison,4  has  well  observed  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  Protestantism  is  to  keep  scepticism  from  the  unedu- 
cated, the  difficulty  of  Popery  to  keep  it  from  the  educated  ; 
because  popery  appeals  to  the  senses,  Protestantism  to  the  in- 
tellect. Comte  observes  that  miracles  are  an  evidence  of  the 
decline  of  the  theological  spirit.5  At  tome  v.  p.  44,  he  says,  I 
think  with  truth,  that  animal  worship  is  not  so  common  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Archbishop  Whately  6 thinks  that  what  we 
call  the  cause  of  a superstition  is  in  reality  its  effect.  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple 7 thinks  comets  may  affect  mind  and  body.  Sir  T.  Browne  8 
believes  that  oracles  were  supernatural.  The  diminution  of 
superstition  will  take  away  one  cause  of  madness.9  Kemble  10 
seems  to  think  that  the  process  is  that  myths,  as  they  become 
popular,  deteriorate  and  “ assume  traits  of  the  popular  humorous 
spirit.”  The  Saxons,  and  even  many  ecclesiastics,  believed  that 
hell  was  cold.11  Kemble  says  (vol.  i.  p.  47),  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  all  capital  punishments  among  the  Germans  were  originally 
in  the  nature  of  sacrifices  to  the  gods.”  At  Marseilles,  in  1646, 
Monconys  12  was  told  that  seven  of  the  1 1,000  virgins  were  buried  ; 
he  also  heard  that  the  Queen  Blanche,  by  entering  the  chapel 
and  making  a vow  to  the  Virgin,  recovered  her  sight.13  In  1663, 
Monconys  14  was  shown  at  Oxford  a horn  which  the  Jews  said  was 
made  like  those  with  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  blown 
down.  In  1648,  it  was  still  the  common  opinion  that  an  eclipse 
or  comet  always  preceded  any  accidents  to  kings  or  empires.15 
Gothe  says  that  men  soon  give  up  a superstition  when  they  find  it 

1 Catlin’s  North  American  Indians,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

a See  King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

* Combe’s  Moral  Philosophy,  8vo,  1840,  pp.  434—438. 

4 History  of  Europe,  vol.  x.  p.  240. 

4 Philosophic  Positive,  tome  iv.  pp.  673,  674,  679,  683-685. 

• Errors  of  Romanism,  8vo,  1830.  p.  178. 

* Works,  8vo,  1814,  vol.  iii.  p.  45.  • Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 

• See  Prichard  on  Insanity.  8vo,  1835,  pp.  19,  20,  30,  187,  198 ; and  Pinel,  Traits 

sur  1’ Alienation  Mentale,  pp.  41-45,  108,  119,  151,  164,  165,  431,  457,  479. 

10  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  382.  11  Ibid.  p.  394,  395. 

’*  Voyages,  1695,  12mo,  tome  i.  p.  195.  15  Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  22. 

14  Ibid,  tome  iii.  p.  96.  14  Ibid,  tome  v.  pp.  103,  104. 
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contrary  to  their  interest.1 *  The  mortality  among  children  is 
greatly  increased  by  carrying  them  to  church  to  be  baptized.  See 
Quetelet,  Sur  l’Homme,  tome  i.  p.  167 ; and  at  p.  229  it  is  ob- 
served that  religious  ceremonies  at  the  bedside  of  a patient  cause 
death.  Pilgrimages  are  eagerly  followed . by  the  Mahometans 
even  now.  Doctrine  of  a God  not  universal.  Of  the  Orkney 
Islanders,  in  1805,  Barry  says  :a  “Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  the 
days  in  which  they  incline  to  marry ; and  they  scrupulously  and 
anxiously  avoid  it  at  any  other  time  than  when  the  moon  is 
waxing.” 3 

“ Toutes  les  religions  font  des  promesses  ou  des  menaces  dont 
il  n’est  pas  facile  de  verifier  raccomplissement.” 4 The  negroes 
believe  that  the  devil  is  white.5  Telling  fortunes  by  palmistry  is 
practised  by  the  Tibetans.6  Symes  says  : 7 “ The  Birmans  have  a 
superstitious  abhorrenae  of  any  person's  passing  over  them  when 
they  are  asleep.”  The  Kamtscliatkans  “ are  very  great  observers 
of  dreams,  which  they  relate  to  one  another  as  soon  as  they  are 
awake  in  the  morning,  and  judge  from  thence  of  their  future 
good  or  bad  fortune  ; and  some  of  these  dreams  have  their  inter- 
pretation fixed  and  settled.  Besides  this  conjuration  they  pretend 
to  chiromancy,  and  to  foretell  a man’s  good  or  bad  fortune  by  the 
lines  of  his.  hand;  but  the  rules  which  they  follow  are  kept  a 
great  secret.” 8 Blanco  White  says  : 9 “ I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  illuminated  grottoes  of  oyster-shells,  for  which  the 
London  children  beg  about  the  streets,  are  the  representatives  of 
some  Catholic  emblem,  which  had  its  day  as  a substitute  for  a 
more  classical  idol.”  Neander  looks  on  Christianity  as  a develop- 
ment. See  his  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  6,  20,  38,  60, 
61,269,  379,  465;  vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  132,  157,164;  vol.  iii.  p.  488  ; 
vol.  vi.  p.  412.  At.  vol.  i.  p.  100,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  71,  Neander  has 
some  unfair  and  uncritical  remarks.  In  the  fifth  century  a 
number  of  hypocrites  became  Christians.10  He  says:11  “The 
nomadic  life,  which  prevailed  over  the  largest  portion  of  Arabia, 
ever  presented  a powerful  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.” 
In  the  fourth  century  images  were  first  used  in  churches,12  and 
“ heathen  melodies  ” introduced  into  “ church  psalmody.”  13 

1 Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  in  Gotho’s  Werke,  Band  ii.  Theil  ii.  p.  145. 

• History  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  342.  * Ibid.  p.  342. 

4 Comte,  Traiti  de  Legislation,  tome  i.  pp.  275,  276.  * Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  37. 

• See  Turner’s  Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  284. 

7 Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

• Grieve’s  History  of  Kamtschatka,  Gloucester,  1764,  4to,  p.  206. 

• Doblado’s  Letters  from  Spain,  p.  302. 

10  See  Neander,  vol.  iii.  pp.  139,  140.  11  Ibid.  p.  166. 

• Ibid.  p.  413.  “ Ibid.  p.  451. 
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Neander 1 says  : “ The  weavers,  an  occupation  which  from  its  pe- 
culiar character  has  ever  been  a favourite  resort  of  mystical 
sects.”  Formerly  in  France  a man  who  died  on  Good  Friday  was 
deemed  a saint.2  White  meat  mortifies  the  flesh  by  its  want  of 
iron.3  Laing,  who  is  anything  but  sceptical,  says  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  where  there  is  so  much  morality  and  little 
religion  as  Switzerland.4  He  says 5 the  Swiss  are  remarkable 
“ for  a sense  of  property  ; ” and 6 that  the  Catholics  are  more  reli- 
gious than  the  Protestants.  He  says 7 that  now  Rome  is  busily 
engaged  in  educating  the  people  and  propagating  knowledge. 


NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

Burnet,  who  was  in  Holland  in  1664,  says  : “ There  seemed  to  be 
among  them  too  much  coldness  and  indifference  in  matters  of 
religion.” 8 Hallam 9 calls  Holland  “ the  peculiarly  learned  state 
of  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century.”  Burnet  says  : 10  “I 
was  never  in  any  place  where  I thought  the  clergy  had  generally 
so  much  credit  with  the  people  as  they  have  there.”  In  1716, 
the  Dutch  were  remarkable  for  cleanliness.11  Sir  W.  Temple’s 
Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  were  written  between 
1669  and  1673.  He  mentions  the  great  simplicity  of  living  even 
among  the  highest  ranks,12  but  luxury  was  creeping  in.13  The 
lower  people  fond  of  drink,  but  the  highest  classes  more  tem- 
perate ; 14  but  none  ate  much.  “ Their  great  parsimony  in  diet 
and  eating  so  very  little  flesh,  which  the  common  people  seldom 
do  above  once  a week.”15  The  people  are  “cold  and  heavy  16 
“ so  little  show  of  parts  and  of  wit,  and  so  great  evidence  of 
wisdom  and  prudence.”  17  “ I have  known  some  among  them  that 
personated  lovers  well  enough,  but  none  that  I ever  thought  were 
at  heart  in  love.”  18  He  mentions 19  their  remarkable  cleanliness. 
He  says 20  of  rich  families,  “ Their  youth,  after  the  course  of  their 
studies  at  home,  travel  for  some  years  as  the  sons  of  our  gentry 

I History  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  p.  358.  * Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  457. 

• Liebig’s  Letters  on  Chemistry,  8vo,  1851,  p.  433. 

4 Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  pp.  323,  324,  333.  * Ibid.  p.  354. 

• Ibid.  p.  430.  T Ibid.  pp.  349,  440. 

• Own  Time,  Oxford,  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

• Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 

’•  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  293. 

II  See  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu’s  Works,  8vo,  1803,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

11  Works,  8vo,  1814,  vol.  i.  pp.  113,  116.  14  Ibid.  p.  184. 

,4  Ibid.  pp.  142,  143.  >•  Ibid.  p.  147.  19  Ibid.  p.  114. 

,T  Ibid.  p.  115.  » Ibid.  p.  141.  »•  Ibid.  p.  132.  84  Ibid.  p.  135. 
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use  to  do ; but  their  journeys  are  chiefly  into  England  and 

France,  not  much  into  Italy,  seldomer  into  Spain The 

diseases  of  the  climate  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  gout  and  the 
scurvy.”  1 In  Holland  the  clergy  never  had  any  jurisdiction,2  and 
there  was  great  toleration.3  Temple  mentions4  their  burning 
nutmegs  to  raise  the  price.  As  late  as  1669  and  1670  “there 
was  hardly  any  foreign  trade  among  them.”  After  England,  there 
is  no  country  so  badly  off  for  pauperism  as  Holland  ; and  this  is 
owing  “ to  the  existence  of  so  many  thousand  endowed  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  poor.” b Laing  6 says  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Dutch  herring  fisheries  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
He  supposes 7 that  the  sole  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Holland  was  that 
she  was  the  broker  and  carrier  of  Europe ; but,  as  the  nations  ad- 
vanced, they  did  this  business  themselves.  After  Descartes, 
Holland  was  the  great  refuge  of  scepticism.8  Laing  says : 9 “ The 
Dutch  people  eminently  charitable  and  benevolent  as  a public, 
their  country  full  of  beneficial  institutions,  admirably  conducted 
and  munificently  supported,  are,  as  individuals,  somewhat  rough, 
hard,  and,  though  it  be  uncharitable  to  say  so,  uncharitable  and 
unfeeling.” 


NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

From  phrenology  it  appears  that  the  French  are  remarkable  for 
vanity,  and  the  English  for  pride.10  All  the  ancient  writers  notice 
the  “ boldness,  levity,  fickleness,”  and  unchastity  of  the  Gauls ; 11 
and  Prichard  adds : 12  “ Of  all  Pagan  nations  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  appear  to  have  had  the  most  sanguinary  rites.”  In  1818, 
Dr.  Combe  observed  at  Paris  that  the  heads  of  Frenchmen 
“ sloped  backwards  from  the  nose  ” more  rapidly  than  the  heads 
of  Frenchwomen  ; and,  says  George  Combe,  this  difference  in  the 
reflective  organs  not  being  found  among  the  sexes  in  England, 
accounts  for  the  greater  influence  women  have  in  France.13  In 
1753,  Voltaire  14  candidly  allows  that  the  French  are  not  inven- 

1 Sir  William  Temple’s  Works,  8vo,  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  14P.  2 Ibid.  p.  167. 

» Ibid.  pp.  169-162.  4 Ibid.  p.  183. 

4 Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

6 Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  pp.  7,  8.  1 Ibid.  p.  9. 

• See  Lamartine,  Histoire  des  Girondins,  tome  i.  p.  221. 

• Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  p.  14. 

>•  See  Combe’s  Elements  of  Phrenology,  6th  edit.  Edinburgh,  1846,  pp.  87,  90. 

11  Prichard’s  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  u Ibid.  p.  187. 

14  Combe’s  Life  of  Dr.  Combe,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1850,  p.  71. 

14  See  Correspondance  in  CEuvres,  vol.  lix.  pp.  313,  314. 
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tive.1  M.  de  Barante2says  the  vanity  of  the  French  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  men  of  letters  being  indignant  at  the  absence  of 
political  power.  Richelieu,  in  his  Memoires  * mentions  the  par- 
ticular levity  of  the  French.  Sir  J.  Reynolds  4 observes  that  in 
art  they  are  very  quick  extempore  for  invention,  but  not  for 
finishing  their  paintings.  Laing  6 says  that  the  French  are  more 
honest  than  the  British.  He  praises 6 their  subdivision  of  property. 
“ The  French,  with  all  their  centralisation,  have  roads  infinitely 
inferior  to  ours.”  7 Laing  says:8  “In  France,  at  the  expulsion 
of  Louis  Philippe,  the  civil  functionaries  were  stated  to  amount 
to  807,030  individuals.”  The  Prince  de  Montbarey  says : 9 6 II 
faut  le  dire  avec  toute  la  verite  que  je  professe,  le  Fran^ais  dans 
toutes  les  classes  et  dans  toutes  les  circonstances,  ne  sait  jamais 
garder  un  juste  milieu.”  Tocqueville  10  says  that  the  Americans, 
notwithstanding  the  wildness  of  their  lives,  value  women  so 
highly  as  to  make  rape  a capital  offence,  while  in  France,  such  is 
the  “ mepris  de  la  pudeur  ” and  “ mepris  de  la  femme,”  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a jury  to  convict  on  such  a charge.  In  France 
there  are  138,000  functionaries.1 1 He  says  12  that  there  is  no 
country  where  the  social  distance  between  master  and  servant  is 
so  slight  as  in  France  ; nowhere  is  it  so  great  as  in  England.  The 
lower  order  of  French  are  more  civilized  than  the  lower  order  of 
English,  while  the  lower  order  of  Germans  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale.  This  is  explained  by  the  language,  which  in  Germany 
is  like  Latin  or  Greek,  synthetic,  not  calculated  for  the  diffusion 
but  for  the  preservation  of  knowledge.  See  in  Journal  of  Statis- 
tical Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  376, 377,  “ a classification  of  new  works” 
(i.e.  books)  “ in  France  from  1829  to  1833.”  I believe  one  reason 
why  the  French  have  so  many  memoirs  is  because  they  are  a vain 
people,  and  dare  not  write  on  political  subjects.  The  French  his- 
torians,long  accustomed  to  memoirs,  are  now,  like  Thierry,  Barante, 
and  Capefigue,  become  too  personal  and  anecdotical.  Comte  13 
says  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  no- 
thing not  to  be  found  in  preceding  laws.  And  on  the  retrogressive 
spirit  of  Napoleon,  see  Comte,  Traite  de  Legislation,  iv.  269. 


1 See  also  tome  lxi.  pp.  41  ; lxvi.  p.  466. 

* Literature  Fr&nqaise  au  xviii*  Sieele,  p.  80. 
4 Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  58. 

* Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  p.  54. 

1 Laing’s  Notes,  2nd  series,  pp.  118,  119. 

* Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 

10  Democratic  en  Am^rique,  tome  i.  p.  82. 


s Tome  ii.  pp.  132,  133. 

• Ibid.  p.  53. 

• Notes,  2nd  series,  p.  185. 
11  Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  220. 


12  Ibid,  tome  v.  p.  23. 


it 


Traite  de  Legislation,  tome  i.  pp.  356-357. 
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NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SPANISH. 

Schlegel  1 says  : “ In  general,  ever  since  its  first  commencement, 
the  poetry  of  Spain  has  always  been  more  cultivated  by  nobles 
and  knights  than  by  mere  literati  and  authors.”  There  was  no 
country  where  entails  had  been  so  general  and  injurious  as  in 
Spain  ; 2 and  ecclesiastics  were  very  numerous  and  influential.3 
Charles  V.  arrested  the  development  of  towns.4  Villemain  5 says 
that,  except  Herodotus,  all  Greek  historians  were  public  men,  and 
so  were  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Fra  Paolo,  and  De  Thou. 
I believe  this  was  the  point  where  Spain  stopped.  There  was  no 
division  of  labour. 

Keightley 6 notices  the  great  deficiency  of  fairy  tales,  &c.,  in 
Spain.  Little  is  known  about  the  statistics  of  Spain  ; but  there 
is  an  interesting  paper  on  mortality,  &c.,  of  Cadiz,  in  Journal  of 
Statistical  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  131. 

In  Spain,  to  be  a physician,  it  wras  necessary  to  be  able  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.7  See  also  8 
the  absurd  treatment  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Blanco  White,  in 
1798,  says,9  “The  influence  of  religion  in  Spain  is  boundless.  It 
divides  the  whole  population  into  two  comprehensive  classes, 
bigots  and  dissemblers.”  See  also  10  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of 
the  Spaniards.  And11  their  absurd  love  of  titles  and  of  nume- 
rous Christian  names.  For  their  absurd  etiquette,  see  p.  51. 
Men  of  high  rank  are  rewarded  for  fighting  with  bulls ; and 
preachers  who  assail  the  theatres  never  venture  to  preach  against 
bull-fights.12  In  1801,  no  Spaniards  travelled  for  amusement.13 
In  Seville  twelve  sermons  preached  every  day.14  Religious 
melancholy  disease.15  Jealousy  of  women  has  left  the  upper 
classes,  but  is  still  an  active  passion  among  the  lower.16  Blanco 
White  17  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Moratin  as  a dramatic 
genius.  He  adds  18  that  the  Spanish  language  is  too  grand  and 
not  flexible  enough  for  poetry  ; that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  “ our  best  poets  have  been  servile  imitators  of 

1 Lectures  on  tho  History  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

* Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p.  407.  * Ibid.  p.  410. 

4 See  Blanqui,  nistoire  de  l’Economie  Politique,  Paris,  1845,  tome  i.  p.  282. 

4 Litterature  au  xviiii*  Sitale,  tome  ii.  pp.  391,  392. 

• Fairy  Mythology,  8vo,  1850,  p.  456. 

T Comte,  Traits  de  Legislation,  tome  iii.  p.  497. 

9 Letters  from  Spain,  by  Doblado,  1822,  p.  8. 

11  Ibid.  pp.  32,  44,  323.  **  Ibid.  pp.  142,  148. 

14  Ibid.  p.  220.  14  Ibid.  p.  252  et  scq. 

» Ibid.  p.  379.  '•  Ibid.  p.  381. 


• Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  118* 
'•  Ibid.  pp.  11,  12. 

19  Ibid.  p.  160. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  268. 
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Petrarch,  and  the  writers  of  that  school.”  Respecting  the  “ sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain,”  see  Doblado,  Appendix,  p.  445 
et  seq.  A celebrated  traveller,  Mr.  Kohl,  says  : “The  environs  of 
St.  Petersburgh  are  more  sterile  and  unproductive  than  those  of 
any  capital  in  Europe,  Madrid  excepted.”  1 

After  the  conquest,  Guatemala  “ remained  in  a state  of  profound 
tranquillity  as  a colony  of  Spain,”  and  the  Indians  all  became 
Catholics  ; but,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  “ a few  scattering 
rays  of  light  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  American  continent ; 
and  in  1823  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  as  it  was  then  called, 
declared  its  independence  of  Spain,”  and  formed  a republic  with 
San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  But  there 
were  quickly  formed  two  parties,  “the  aristocratic,  central  or 
servile,”  and  the  “ federal,  liberal  or  democratic ; ” “ the  latter 
composed  of  men  of  intellect  and  energy,  who  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Romish  Church.” 2 The  clergy  excited  the  people  to 
murder  the  liberals  as  “ heretics ; ” and  the  most  horrible  ex- 
cesses were  committed  at  the  capital,  Guatemala.3  Stephens 
went  there  in  1839,  and  he  says:4  “From  the  moment  of  my 
arrival  I was  struck  with  the  devout  character  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala,”  i.e.,  churches  were  filled.  He  says : 5 “ There  was 
but  one  paper  in  Guatemala,  and  that  a weekly,  and  a mere 
chronicler  of  decrees  and  political  movements ; ” “ the  priests 
always  opposed  to  the  liberal  party.” 6 He  says  the  brutal  and 
ferocious  Carrera  had  “ a strange  dash  of  fanaticism  ; ” 7 and  8 
“ Carrera’s  fanaticism  bound  him  to  the  church  party.”  Stephen’s  9 
gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  religious  mania  he  witnessed 
at  Quezaltenago,  in  1840.  At  Palenque  he  met  a padre  who  had 
been  severely  punished  because  “ his  surplice  had  been  soiled  by 
the  saliva  of  a dying  man.”  10  In  1840,  Stephens,  being  becalmed 
in  a Spanish  vessel,  the  sailors  ascribed  it  to  the  presence  of 
heretics  on  board.11  Stephens,  who  had  great  opportunities  of 
observing,  says : 12  “ But  the  countries  in  America  subject  to 
the  Spanish  dominion  have  felt  less  sensibly  perhaps  than  any 
other  in  the  world  the  onward  impulse  of  the  last  two  centu- 
ries.” In  Yucatan,  “ forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  conquest,  the 
Indians  were  abandoning  their  ancient  usages  and  customs, 
adopting  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 

1 Kohl’s  Russia,  p.  138. 

3 Stephens's  Central  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  195. 

* Ibid.  p.  196,  197. 

4 Ibid.  p.  210.  4 Ibid.  p.  222. 

’ Ibid.  p.  234.  • Ibid.  p.  246. 

10  Ibid.  p.  366.  “ Ibid.  pp.  464,  467. 


a Ibid.  225. 

• Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  215. 
'*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  190. 
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having  their  children  baptized  with  Spanish  names.”  1 Stephens  2 
gives  a disgusting  account  of  a bull-fight  he  saw  at  Merida  in 
1841.  In  Yucatan  most  of  the  “padres ’’have  recognised  mis- 
tresses.3 On  the  great  mineral  treasures  of  Spain,  see  Liebig’s 
Letters  on  Chemistry,  8vo,  1851,  p.  499. 

At  Salamanca,  in  1 806,  says  Bourgoing : 4 “ Quand  on  sait  au 
reste  que  Salamanca  outre  cette  cathedrale  a encore  vingt-sept 
paroisses,  vingt-cinq  couvents  d’hommes,  quatorze  de  lilies,  on 
n'est  plus  etonne  de  sa  pauvrete  et  de  sa  depopulation.” 

Under  Philip  II.,  Spain,  with  about  10,500,000  inhabitants,  had 
58  archbishops,  684  bishops,  59,500  convents  and  monasteries, 
“ 312,000  pretres  seculiers,  200,000  eccl^siastiques  de  moyen  ordre, 
et  plus  de  400,000  religieux.”  5 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  census  of  1787,  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  all  descriptions,  including  61,617  monks,  32,500 
nuns,  and  2,705  inquisitors,  amounted  to  188,625  individuals.6 
And  it  appears  from  the  official  returns  published  in  the  Coreo 
Literario  of  Madrid,  in  1833,  that  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
made  upon  the  ecclesiastical  state  during  the  French  war  and 
subsequently,  it  then  comprised  175,574  individuals,  of  whom 
61,727  were  monks,  and  24,007  nuns.  In  Laborde’s  Spain7  it  is 
said  that,  in  1787-88,  the  population  was  10,143,975,  of  which 
125,000  were  “secular  and  regular  clergymen.”  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  22,337  “nuns  or  friars.”8  Laborde  says9  that  in  1788 
Spain,  with  a population  of  11,000,000,  had  147,657  spiritual 
persons,  i.e.  one  sixty-ninth,  while  France  actually  had  460,078, 
which,  with  a population  of  25,000,000  makes  one  fifty-second  of 
the  whole.  According  to  the  government  returns  of  1787,  the  popu- 
lation was  10,268,150,  of  which  those  devoted  to  religion  were 
188,625,  and  of  them  61,617  were  monks  in  prime  of  life ; 10  and 
even  in  1833  there  were  61,727  monks.  Cook  11  estimates  the 
clergy  at  130,000.  In  1830,  says  Inglis,12  “130,000  friars.” 
Avila,  with  1,000  houses,  had  sixteen  convents  and  eight  parish 
churches.13  In  Segovia  less  than  2,000  families  had  25  churches 
and  21  convents.14 


I Stephens’s  Central  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  270. 

a Ibid.  pp.  26-38  * Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  114-116. 

4 De  l'Espagno,  tome  i.  p.  62.  s Semp^re,  tome  i.  p.  266. 

6 Townsend,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  T Vol.  iv.  pp.  25,  28,  40,  41. 

8 Ibid.  p.  28.  8 Ibid.  vol.  v.  pp.  15,  16. 

18  M‘Culloch,  vol.  ii.  p.  711,  and  Townsend,  vol.  ii.  pp.  213,  214. 

II  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  11  Spain,  i.  295. 

**  Townsend,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.  14  Ibid.  pp.  117,  118. 
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Income. — M‘Culloch  1 says : “ According  to  an  official  state- 
ment drawn  up  in  1812,  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were  in  pos- 
session of  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom,  exclusive  of  tithes  and  other  casual  sources  of  income, 
producing  in  all  a total  gross  revenue  of  about  eleven  millions 
sterling  a year.  In  1749,  in  Castile,2  “ L’etat  seculier  possedait 
61,196,166  mesures  de  terre,  dont  les  produits  s’elevaient  a 
817,282,098  reaux;  l’dtat  ecclesiastique  possedait  12,209,053 
mesures  de  terre,  dont  les  revenus  etaient  161,392,700  reaux.”  3 
In  1555,  Alva  stated,  “ Que  dans  les  seuls  royaumes  d’Espagne, 
les  ecclesiastiques  poss&dent  pour  plus  de  deux  millions  de  ducats 
en  fonds  de  terre.”  4 Dunham 5 says  that  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Ferdinand  VI.  (which  was  in  1746)  the  returns  of  a com- 
mission showed  that,  comparing  “ the  relative  possessions  of  the 
lay  and  clerical  orders,  the  whole  annual  income  of  the  former 
was  1,630,296,143  reals  ; of  the  latter,  340,890,195.  The  absorp- 
tion of  one-fifth  by  an  order  which  could  contribute  nothing  to 
the  community,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  its  support  from 
the  other,  was  a lamentable  state  of  things.  In  England,  where 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues  do  not  yield  three  millions, 
while  the  returns  from  land,  manufacture,  commerce,  funded  pro- 
perty, &c.,  certainly  return  250  millions,  we  are  sufficiently  in- 
clined to  join  in  condemnation  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
church ; what  shall  we  say  to  the  proportion  of  not  one  eightieth, 
but  one  fifth  ? ” 

In  1403,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  was  “le  plus  riche  de  toute 
la  chretiente.” 6 Wealth  of  the  clergy.7 

About  90  days  are  feast  days.8 

Cook  estimates  the  clergy  at  130,000.9  San  Felipe,  popula- 
tion 12,000  and  ten  convents.  Medina  Rio  Seco,  population 

8.000,  and  three  parish  churches  and  six  convents.  Lerida,  po- 
pulation 18,000,  and  eleven  convents.  Tarragona  possessed 
eleven  convents,  though  its  population  was  under  8,000.  Valla- 
dolid, with  20,000  souls,  boasted  of  forty-six  convents  and  fifteen 
parish  churches;  and  we  are  assured  that  Segovia,  in  1826,  with 
a population  of  10,000,  had  twenty-one  convents  and  twenty-six 
churches.  In  Toledo,  the  population  being  in  1786  under 

25.000,  there  were  twenty-six  parish  churches  and  thirty-eight 
convents.  In  Valencia  there  were,  in  1786,  100,000  people  and 

1 Geog.  Diet.  vol.  ii.  p.  711.  * Ibid.  p.  102. 

* Semp^re,  Monarch.  Espag.  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

* Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  247.  * Vol.  v.  p.  282. 

• Flcury,  tome  xxi.  p.  16.  T Prescott,  vol.  Hi.  p.  435. 

• Laborde,  vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  43.  • Spain,  voL  i.  p.  222. 
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forty-four  convents ; in  Granada,  80,000,  and  forty  convents ; in 
Malaga,  42,000,  and  twenty-five  convents.  In  Xeres,  in  1776, 
the  population  was  40,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  ecclesiastics. 
Alicante  contained  18,000  inhabitants,  and  eight  convents  ; On- 
huela,  21,000  and  thirteen  convents.  In  Guadix  we  find  6,000 
souls,  with  four  churches  and  seven  convents ; in  Ecija,  28,000, 
with  six  churches,  eight  chapels,  and  twenty  convents ; and  Se- 
ville, possessing  a population  of  barely  100,000,  was  bounteously 
provided  with  100  convents.  On  Madrid,  Laborde,  tome  iii.  p.  93, 
and  Barretti,  tome  ii.  p.  300.  In  Cordova,  32,000  souls  and  forty- 
four  convents  ; Baza,  15,000,  and  five  convents. 

These  convents,  churches,  and  chapels  were  for  the  most  part 
richly  endowed,  it  being  considered  that  the  clergy  having  ren- 
dered vast  services  to  Spain  by  keeping  the  faith  pure,  they  should 
be  well  paid.  The  court  was  drained  and  bankrupt,  the  people 
were  slaves,  but  the  church  must  be  upheld.  The  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  in  1786,  had  more  than  90,000 l. ; and,  “ besides  the  arch- 
bishop, there  are  forty  canons,  fifty  prebendaries,  and  fifty  chap- 
lains. The  whole  body  of  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the  cathedral 
is  600,  well  provided  for.” 

As  partly  cause  and  partly  consequence  of  this,  the  people  re- 
tained and  still  retain  their  ignorance  ; for  the  clergy  knew  that 
on  it  was  based  their  own  power. 

In  1690,  in  Cadiz,  there  were  thirteen  convents.1  In  1679,  the 
archbishop  of  Compostella,  in  Galicia,  had  “70,000  dcus  de  rente,”  2 
i.e.  “ 60,000  ducats.”  * Southey  4 * says  there  are  fewer  clergy  in 
England  than  anywhere  else.  Alison  3 says  that,  in  1787,  there 
were  “22,480  priests  and  47,710  regular  clergy  belonging  to 
monasteries  or  other  public  religious  establishments.”  On  Toledo, 
see  Laborde,  tome  iii.  p.  84.  In  1786,  Barcelona,  with  a popula- 
tion of  95,000,  contained  thirty-seven  convents.  “ There  were  no 
fewer  than  12,000  Franciscan  convents  before  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  Napoleon’s  troops.”6  At  Aticant,  in  Valentia,  there 
were,  in  1694,  “six  cou vents  for  men  and  two  nunneries.”  7 

Prescott 8 says : “ The  archbishop  of  Toledo,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  primate  of  Spain  and  grand  chancellor  of  Castille,  was  es- 
teemed after  the  pope  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in 
Christendom.  His  revenues  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 

1 Lnbat,  Voyages  on  Kspagnc,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  * Ibid.  p.  164.  * Ibid.  p.  314. 

4 Southey,  Common  Place  Book,  vol.  iii.  p.  6 35. 

5 Iliutory  of  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p.  410. 

• Quin’s  Ferdinand,  vol.  vii.  p.  167. 

7 Travels  through  Spain,  by  a Gentleman,  Loud.  1702,  p.  66. 

■ Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  Lxix. 
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exceeded  80,000  ducats.  He  could  muster  a greater  number  of 
vassals  than  any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  held  jurisdic- 
tion over  fifteen  large  and  populous  towns,  besides  a great  number 
of  inferior  places,” 


NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IRISH. 

In  Clarendon  Correspondence,  4to,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  373,  there  is  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  Irish  in  1686, 
between  Dublin  and  Kildare.  See  also  p.  536,  where  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  writes  that  the  old  English  planters  were  in  Ireland 
the  most  important.  In  1686,  kitchen  gardens  began  to  be 
common  in  Dublin.1  The  Bible  was  not  translated  into  Irish 
“ till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ” by  Bishop 
Bedell.1 

In  1760,  there  were  German  colonies  near  Limerick.3  Wesley 
mentions  4 the  “fickleness”  of  the  Irish.  In  1771,  he  expresses 
his  surprise 6 at  the  improvements  made  in  Ireland  “ within  a few 
years.”  In  1747,  he  says6  that  in  Ireland  there  were  no  Pro- 
testants except  those  “transplanted  lately  from  England.”  Heber 
says 7 that,  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  “ among  the  English  clergy 
who  were  the  first  heralds  of  Protestantism  to  her  shores,  a large 
proportion  were  favourers  of  the  peculiar  system  of  Calvin,  a 
system  of  all  others  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a Roman 
Catholic.”  In  1725,  Lady  Alary  W.  Montagu  writes:8  “Wit 
has  taken  a very  odd  course,  and  is  making  the  tour  of  Ireland.” 
On  Ireland,  read  works  of  Sir  William  Temple,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 -28. 
Laing9  observes  that  in  Ireland  the  division  of  land  goes  on 
without  the  sense  of  ownership.  In  1799  it  was  observed  that 
the  Irish  were  ahvays  superior  when  abroad  to  when  at  home.10 
In  Limerick  extremely  early  marriages,  even  at  thirteen.11  The 
Irish,  it  is  well  said,  are  idle,  because  wages  are  too  low.12 

1 Clarendon  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 

* See  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

* See  Wesley’s  Journals,  1851,  -8vo,  p.  464.  * Ibid.  p.  557. 

* Ibid.  p.  649.  6 Ibid.  p.  258. 

7 Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  p.  cxx.  in  Taylor’s  Works,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  i. 

8 Works,  8vo,  1803,  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 

* Notes  of  n Traveller,  2nd  series,  p.  82. 

,0  Pari.  History,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222. 

11  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  322,  323,  and  for  their  admirable 
patience  under  the  sufferings  of  starvation,  see  p.  326. 

17  Statistical  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  24. 
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ITALIANS,  THEIR  NATIONAL  CHARACTER,  ETC. 

Burnet  1 mentions  the  indifference  of  the  Romans  to  religion.  In 
1655,  Sir  John  Reresby I  2 says  that  the  Italians  never  got  drunk. 
In  the  time  of  Montaigne  the  Italians  still  preserved  their  repu- 
tation for  ability.3  In  1759,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  writes 4 * that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  among  the  Italians,  who  were  no 
longer  jealous  of  their  women,  and  that  this  change  “ begun  so 
lately  as  the  year  1732,  when  the  French  overran  this  part  of 
Italy.”  She  writes  in  1718*  that  the  fashion  of  Cicisbeos,  which 
had  begun  at  Genoa,  “ is  now  received  all  over  Italy.”  In  1740, 
“ the  Abbe  Conti  tells  me  often  that  these  last  twenty  years  have 
so  far  changed  the  customs  of  Venice  that  they  hardly  know  it  for 
the  same  country.” 6 And  in  1752,  she  writes  from  Brescia:7 
“ The  character  of  a learned  woman  is  far  from  being  ridiculous 
in  this  country.”  In  1740,  many  Italians  were  “atheists.”8  In 
1741,  lotteries  had  become  general.9  In  1741,  Italian  husbands 
were  no  longer  jealous.10  In  1777,  Swinburne  writes  : 11  “ There 
is  no  place  where  music  seems  to  be  in  less  esteem  than  Naples, 
or  where  so  little  is  heard.”  A writer  well  acquainted  with 
Naples  says:  “The  Neapolitan  peasants  are  a rough  but  kind- 
hearted  set  of  people,  who  only  require  to  be  well  used  and 
honestly  treated  to  become  good  subjects  and  hard  labourers ; ” 12 
but  even  the  better  classes  are  miserably  ignorant.13  An  author 
of  the  fourteenth  century  regrets  the  progress  of  luxury  in  Italy.14 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  SCOTCH. 

Mr.  Chambers  says  : 15  “ It  is  quite  remarkable,  when  we  consider 
the  high  character  of  the  popular  melodies,  how  late  and  how 
slow  has  been  the  introduction  of  a taste  for  the  higher  chiss  of 
musical  composition  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Kelly,  a man  of 

I Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  163. 

* Travel*.  8vo,  1831,  p.  103. 

* Essai*  de  Montaigne,  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  livre  iii.  chap.  viii.  p.  586. 

4 Works,  8vo,  1803,  vol.  v.  p.  89.  4 Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

• Ibid.  p.  199.  1 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  148. 

• Correspondence  between  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  2nd  edit.  8vc,  1806, 

vol.  i.  p.  234.  • Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  10  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 

II  Court*  of  Europe,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

K Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  177.  '*  Ibid.  p.  203. 

14  See  Comte,  Trait6  de  Legislation,  tome  i.  p.  462. 

14  Tradition*  of  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1847,  pp.  245,  246. 
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yesterday,  was  the  first  Scotsman  who  ever  composed  music  for  an 
orchestra.  This  fact  seems  sufficient.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
beauty  of  the  melodies  is  itself  partly  to  be  blamed  for  the  indif- 
ference to  higher  music.”  Wesley  made  little  or  no  impression 
in  Scotland.1  In  1788,  Wesley 2 writes : “When  I was  in  *Scot- 
land  first,  even  at  a nobleman’s  table,  we  had  only  flesh  meat  of  one 
kind,  but  no  vegetables  of  any  kind  ; but  now  they  are  as  plentiful 
here  as  in  England.  Near  Dumfries  there  are  five  very  large  public 
gardens,  which  furnish  the  town  with  greens  and  fruit  in  abund- 
ance.” Dr.  Cullen 3 says  it  has  long  been  usual  in  Scotland  for 
people  of  all  ranks  to  wash  their  children  with  cold  water  from  the 
time  of  their  birth.  As  to  the  supposed  freedom  of  Scotland  from 
crime,  an  eminent  Scotchman  suggests 4 * that  this  arises  from  an 
indifference  about  the  Scotch  people  respecting  the  detection  of 
criminals.  In  Scotland  there  are  more  wills  and  bequests  of  pro- 
perty than  in  England.6  Laing  says,6  “ It  is  a peculiar  feature 
in  the  social  condition  of  our  lowest  labouring  class  in  Scotland, 
that  none  perhaps  in  Europe  of  the  same  class  have  so  few 
physical  and  so  many  intellectual  wants  and  gratifications.”  On 
the  management  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  read  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288-319.  At  p.  314,  it  is  said  of 
file  Scotch,  “The  great  cause  of  pauperism  is  the  custom  of  roar- 
rying  young.”  In  1628,  Sir  Benjamin  Kudyard  said  of  Scotland, 
“ Though  that  country  be  not  so  rich  as  ours,  yet  they  are  richer 
hi  their  affection  to  religion.”7  In  August,  1650,  all  Scotchmen 
were  ordered  to  leave  England.8  Scotland  has  had  a public 
system  of  “ religious  instruction  since  1696  ; ” and  “ England  is  the 
only  civilized  European  country  which  in  1857  has  no  nationally 
organized  plan  of  education.”  9 See  also  pp.  185,  186,  202,  203, 
where  it  appears  that  this  was  due  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  At 
p.  202,  “In  1696  a law  was  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
ordaining  that  there  should  be,  in  all  time  coming,  and  in  every 
one  of  the  thousand  parishes  of  Scotland,  an  endowed  school  for 
teaching  the  elementary  branches  of  education.  This  enactment 
lms  been  in  force  ever  since  ; ” but 10  this  system  was  the  work  of 
the  “Presbyterian  clergy,”  and  under  it  “there  was  little  he&lth- 

1 See  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138,  145,  146. 

* Journals,  8vo,  1851,  p.  866. 

* Works,  Edinburgh,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  626. 

4 Living’s  Sweden,  p.  128. 

4 See  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 

* Notes  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  p.  272. 

1 Parliamentary  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  • Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  1353. 

* Transactions  of  Assoc,  for  Social  Science,  1858,  p.  181. 

10  Ibid.  p.  203. 
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ful  exercise  of  the  intellect.”  1 * Scotland  is  a healthy  country,  and 
the  people  cautious  and  frugal ; hence  the  mortality  in  “ country 
districts  ” is  remarkably  low,  “ less  than  fifteen  annual  deaths  per 
1000”a 

For  the  ignorance  of  women  in  Scotland,  see  Burton’s  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  i.  pp.  196-198,  and  Hume’s  Phi- 
losophical Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  George  Combe 3 says  of  his 
father : “ His  education  extended  only  to  reading,  writing,  men- 
suration, and  book-keeping.  He  never  learned  either  grammar 
or  the  art  of  spelling.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  even  the 
gentry  of  Scotland  were  not  in  general  better  educated.”  In 
1786, Lord  Buchan  writes  from  Scotland  : “The  middling  class  of 
people  here  are  either  too  poor  or  too  much  occupied  in  profes- 
sional engagements  to  prosecute  any  inquiry  that  does  not  pro- 
mise a pecuniary  reward.” 4 There  was  no  middle  class,  and 
many  gentlemen  educated  at  the  universities  used  to  be  obliged 
for  a living  to  keep  public-houses.5  Much  greater  crime  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England.6  The  total  offences  seem  to  be  less  than 
in  England,  but  murder  and  robbery  with  violence  is  much  more 
common.7  The  Scotch  consume  two  times  as  much  spirits  as  the 
English  1 8 and  the  illegitimate  births  are  immense.9  On  the  pre- 
sent immigration  of  Scotch  into  England,  see  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xv. 
pp.  88,  89  ; Grenville  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  340 ; curious  letters  on 
Scotland  in  Forster’s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  446-448  ; 
Parr’s  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  558  ; Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
vol.  i.  p.  66  ; Russell’s  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  344,  361 ; 
Bedford  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  55  ; Albemarle’s  Rockingham, 
vol.  ii.  p.  300.  Finish  the  chapter  by  saying  that,  when  the 
cholera  broke  out,  the  Scotch  irreligiously,  and  to  the  disgrace  of 
an  enlightened  age,  petitioned  Palmerston.  Then  was  seen  the 
difference  between  the  two  countries.  The  English  minister,  a 
great  lover  of  power,  and  though  an  able  man  by  no  means  a re- 
markable one,  took  a large  view,  and  England  supported.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  Scotland  protested  against  the  impiety.  Con- 
clude by  saying  that,  happily,  the  Scotch,  though  superstitious, 
are  not  loyal,  and  are  therefore  saved  from  being  like  Spain 
exposed  to  both  evils. 

On  the  present  animosity  of  the  Sootch  clergy  against  all  in- 

1 Transactions  of  Assoc,  for  Social  Science,  1858,  p.  203.  * Ibid.  p.  359. 

J Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1850,  p.  6. 

* Nichols’s  Literary  Illustrations,  vol.  vi.  p.  514. 

1 See  Burt’s  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

* Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  236.  1 Ibid.  vol.  x.  pp.  326,  329,  330. 

* Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  330 ; vol.  xiii.  pp.  359,  360.  * Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  p.  68. 
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nocent  amusements,  and  on  the  connection  between  this  and  the 
drunkenness  of  the  people  (stimulus  being  the  only  amusement), 

. see  and  quote  a curious  letter  in  p.  5 of  the  Times  of  Friday, 
September  10,  1858.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Presbyterians 
hated  genius,  and  the  wits  and  the  clergy  were  so  incessantly  at 
war,  that  it  became  an  acknowledged  function  of  literature  to 
attack  the  clergy ; and,  as  this  was  unpopular,  literary  men  be- 
came a degraded  class,  as  in  Smollett  and  Burns.1  Dr.  Archibald 
Pitcaime  was  at  the  head  of  these  profane  wits.2  In  the  eighteenth 
century  some  of  the  best  Scotchmen  “ connected  themselves  with 
other  countries.” 3 Burton  4 says  : “ Burns,  with  all  his  strong 
democratic  tendencies,  was  a sentimental  Jacobite.”  On  the 
separation  of  intellectual  and  practical  classes,  see  Burton,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  552-555,  where  it  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  Knox  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  “ it  was  felt  that  the  Scotch  tongue  was  be- 
coming provincial,  and  those  who  desired  to  speak  beyond  a 
mere  home  audience  wrrote  in  Latin.”  “Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  learned  Scotch- 
men in  the  seventeenth  century  will  observe  how  easily  they  take 
to  Latin,  and  how  uneasy  and  diffident  they  feel  in  the  use  of 
English.”  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  “ Scotland  had 
not  kept  an  independent  literary  language  of  her  own,  nor  was 
she  sufficiently  expert  in  the  use  of  that  which  had  been  created 
in  England.  Hence  the  literary  barrenness.  The  men  may  have 
existed,  but  they  had  not  the  tools.”  “ Not  till  Burns  came  for- 
ward did  the  Scottish  tongue  claim  an  independent  place  in  modern 
literature.”  But  much  earlier  “ one  distinguished  man  wrote  in 
Scotch,  Allan  Ramsay.”5  Thomson  shook  it  off,  “and  became 
the  most  characteristic  painter  of  English  rural  life  and  scenery.”  6 
In  1799,  Niebuhr  writes  from  Edinburgh:  “Scotland  stands  far 
and  wide  in  high  repute  for  piety,  and  has  done  so  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reformation.  The  clergy  in  general  are  not 
good  for  much ; that  is  allowed  by  every  one  who  knows  the 
country.  The  piety  of  the  people  is,  for  the  most  part,  mere  eye- 
service  ; an  accustomed  formality  without  any  influence  on  their 
mode  of  thinking  and  acting.”  7 

In  1696,  for,  I think  the  first  time,  the  Church  consulted  with 

• 

the  “ State  ” about  “ appointing  fasts  and  thanksgivings.”  8 On 
the  history  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  see 

• Burton’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  561.  * Ibid.  pp.  569,  560. 

• Ibid.  p.  563.  « Ibid.  p.  418. 

• Ibid.  p.  554.  • Ibid.  p.  565. 

' Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr,  8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  pp.  440,  441. 

• Acts  of  General  Assembly,  from  1638,  p.  253. 
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Spalding  Miscellany,  i.  197  et  se^.and  p.  227  etseq.  At  vol.  iii.  p.  22, 
Lord  Grange  writes  in  1733 : “neither  for  our  own  sake  nor  for 
our  country’s  ought  the  divines  to  be  suffered  to  meddle  beyond 
their  own  sphere.” 

McCulloch  1 says,  “ Scotland,  from  being  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  one  of  the  worst  cultivated  countries  of  Europe, 
is  now  one  of  the  best.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  agriculture 
of  the  best  farmed  counties  of  Scotland  is  certainly  equal,  and  is 
by  many  deemed  superior,  to  that  of  Northumberland,  Lincoln, 
and  Norfolk,  the  best  farmed  counties  of  England.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  this  extraordinary  progress  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  conse- 
quently of  large  towns,  and  the  proportionally  great  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  since  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  close  of  the  American  war Down  to  the 

close  of  the  American  war,  the  farm  buildings  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland  were  mean  and  inadequate  in  the  extreme,”  and  filthily 
dirty.  “ The  dunghill  was  universally  opposite  the  door,  and  so 
near  it  that  in  wet  weather  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  the 
house  with  dry  feet.”  ( Hence  perhaps  the  custom  of  going  about 
without  stockings.)  “The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  these 
respects  during  the  last  half  century  has  been  signal  and  complete. 
In  none  but  the  least  accessible  and  least  improved  districts  are 
any  of  the  old  houses  now  to  be  met  with.  See  McCulloch’s 
Geog.  Diet.  vol.  ii.  p.  655,  and  see  his  British  Empire,  vol.  i. 
pp.  428,  488.  At  p.  656,  “ In  respect  of  farming  implements, 
Scotland  has  very  much  the  advantage  over  England.”  At  p.  657, 
the  arable  land  in  Scotland  is  inferior  to  that  of  England  ; but  in 
the  former  country  rent  is  decidedly  higher,  owing  to  the  greater 
skill  and  economy  of  Scotch  farmers.  “ Rent  has  increased  much 
more  rapidly  in  Scotland  than  in  England : so  rapid  an  increase 
of  rent  is  probably  unmatched  in  any  old  settled  country,  and 

indicates  an  astonishing  degree  of  improvement We 

have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  no  old  settled  country 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  ever  made  half  the 
progress  in  civilization  and  the  accumulation  of  wealtli  that 
Scotland  has  done  since  1763,  and  especially  since  1787.”  2 For 
these  changes  since  1760  McCulloch  refers  3 to  Robertson’s  Rural 
Recollections.  McCulloch4  says  of  Roxburghshire  or  Teviotdale, 
that  “ Dawson,  the  great  improver  of  Scotch  husbandry,  occupied 

1 M'Culloch’s  Geog.  Diet.  vol.  ii.  p.  655. 

* Ibid.  p.  657  note. 

4 British  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 


J Ibid.  p.  657. 
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Europe.”  And  yet  in  that  very  year,  and  indeed  “ in  that  very 
month”  the  Scotch  persecuted  witches  and  infidels,  and  put  to 
death  Thomas  Aikenhead,  a boy  of  eighteen,  for  blasphemy.1 *  In 
and  after  1470,  we  find  the  first  “ corporations  of  trades.”  3 

(What  follows  was  written  in  September,  1859.) 

The  land  was  inclosed,  drained,  and  manured.  The  same  spirit 
of  industry,  method,  and  perception  of  regularity  and  sequence 
which  was  shown  in  manufactures  now  for  the  first  time  also 
appeared  in  agriculture,  though,  from  the  greater  incapacity  of 
farmers,  the  improvement  was  slower:  but  its  early  traces  are 
clearly  discernible.  Chalmers,  in  his  learned  work  but  detestable 
style,  says : 3 “ The  star  of  agricultural  melioration  began  to 
twinkle  at  the  Union.  In  1723,  a Society  of  Improvers  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Agriculture  was  formed  at  Edinburgh,  consisting 
of  all  who  were  either  high,  or  opulent,  or  learned,  or  ingenious  in 
Scotland.”4  At  vol.  ii.  p.  32  Chalmers  says:  “In  1698  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  Husbandry  Anatomized,  or  several  Rules 
for  the  better  Improvement  of  the  Ground.  In  1706  was  given 
to  the  public  by  Lord  Belhaven,  Advice  to  the  Farmers  of  East 
Lothian  how  to  Improve  their  Grounds.  In  1724,  the  Society  of 
Improvers  at  Edinburgh  published  A Treatise  on  Fallowing, 
Raising  Grasses,  &c.  And  other  works  followed  in  1729,  1733,  and 
1743.  In  Roxburghshire,  “ before  1743,  the  practice  of  draining, 
inclosing,  summer  fallowing,  sowing  flax,  hemp,  rape,  turnip  and 
grass  seeds,  planting  cabbages  after  and  potatoes  with  the  plough 
in  fields  of  great  extent  was  generally  introduced.”  5 At  vol.  ii. 
p.  868,  Chalmers  says:  “The  year  1723,  when  the  Society  of 
Improvers  was  established,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  the  true  era. 
From  this  period,  a sort  of  enterprise  may  be  traced  in  every 
shire.”  Of  Galloway  he  says : 6 “ One  of  the  first  steps  towards 
improvement,  which  was  marked  with  insurrection,  wras  inclosures 
in  1724.”  At  p.  286,  “the  real  improvement  of  the  soil  in  this 
district  began  effectually  in  1740,  where  shell  marie  was  dis- 
covered, or  at  least  attended  to,  as  a useful  manure.”  At  vol.  iii. 
p.  796,  “Potatoes,  almost  the  only  green  crop,  and  almost  the 
only  instance  wherein  drill  husbandry  is  practised,  were  introduced 
to  Paisley  and  Renfrew  about  the  year  1750  from  Kintyre,  and 
were  at  that  time  first  planted  in  the  field.” 

In  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  parish  of  Kennellar,  says 

1 Macaulay’s  History,  vol.  iv.  pp.  781-784. 

* Pinkerton’s  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  410,  411. 

* Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  873.  4 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  311,  312,  734. 

* Ibid.  pp.  143,  869.  • Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 
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Sinclair,  “ Grass  seeds  had  not  been  seen  in  this  parish  in  any 
considerable  quantity  before  the  year  1750;  till  about  that 
time  they  were  not  kept  for  sale  by  the  merchants  in  Aber- 
deen, and  consequently  could  not  be  much  known  among  our 
farmers.”  1 “ Improvements  of  land  by  inclosing,  planting,  and 
raising  artificial  grasses,  cabbages,  and  turnips.” 2 At  vol.  iv. 
p.  1 1 , “ it  is  only  about  twenty  years  ago  that  the  farmers  be- 
gan to  clean  their  land  by  sowing  turnips  and  to  sow  grass 
seeds.”  “ Turnip  for  twenty  years  past  has  been  sown  in  the 
fields,  and  clover  and  rye-grass  have  become  a constant  part  of 
the  rotation.” 3 “ Artificial  grass,  as  clover  and  rye-grass,  begins 
to  be  more  cultivated  with  more  attention.”  4 “About  1740,” 
the  proprietor  of  Dankeith  (in  the  parish  of  Symingham,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr)  “ was  among  the  first  who  introduced  rye-grass 
into  Ayrshire.”8  At  vol.  vi.  p.  193,  “The  people  begin  to  see 
the  advantage  of  sowing  grass  seeds,  and  adhering  to  a regular  ro- 
tation of  crops.”  In  counties  of  Haddington  and  Berwick  “ Im- 
provements in  husbandry  have  within  these  last  thirty  years  made 
rapid  progress,  especially  in  fallowing  their  lands,  clearing  it  of 
stones,  regular  rotations  of  crops  with  turnips  and  grass.” 6 In 
county  of  Aberdeen,  “ Potatoes,  turnips,  flax,  and  artificial  grasses 
were  introduced  about  fifty  years  ago  (i.e.  1743)  by  the  late  Lord 
Strichen.”7  At  vol.  vi.  p.  439,  “ Before  the  introduction  of  the  turnip 
husbandry  and  the  raising  of  clover  and  rye-grass,  the  farmers  were 
frequently  obliged  in  the  winter  season  to  drive  their  sheep  into  the 

low  country  and  purchase  hay  for  them The  introduction 

of  the  use  of  lime  as  a manure  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
arable  grounds.  Very  considerable  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and 
pease  have  by  means  thereof  been  raised  from  land  which  in  its 
natural  state  was  of  little  or  no  value.  It  not  only  occasions  a 
more  plentiful,  but  also  a much  earlier  crop.”  Finish  by  saying 
that  all  this  let  loose  and  made  availadde  more  hands  for  manu- 
factures ; so  that  the  improvements  in  agriculture  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  agricultural  classes . “ Sir  John  Dalrymple, 

grandfather  to  the  present  baronet,  was  the  first  person  who  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  the  sowing  of  turnips  and  the  planting  of 
cabbages  in  the  open  field.” 8 In  the  parish  of  Toryland,  in  the 
county  of  Kirkcudbright,  it  is  said,9  about  1730  John  Dalywell 
saw  “ the  advantage  of  inclosing,  subdividing,  and  improving 
land.  He  was  the  first  who  discovered  and  made  use  of  marl. 

1 Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  rol.  iii.  p.  497. 

* Ibid.  p.  553.  4 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  395.  4 Ibid  p.  444. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  396.  ■ Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  403.  r Ibid.  p.  417. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  282.  * Ibid.  p.  314. 
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By  this  manure  he  raised  upon  the  poorest  land  the  most  luxuriant 
crops  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
country  around.  He  meliorated  the  soil,  and  raised  the  finest 
crops  of  natural  and  artificial  grasses.” 

In  part  of  Ayrshire  “within  thirty  years”  (i.e.  1764)  “all  the 
arable  and  a great  part  of  the  pasture  lands  have  been  inclosed.”  1 
About  1720,  the  earl  of  Haddington  “introduced  the  sowing  of 
clover  and  other  grass-seeds  ” into  the  county  of  Haddington  in 
the  synod  of  Lothian.8  At  Salton  in  county  of  Haddington,  “ so 
early  as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  lime  was  adopted  as  a 
manure ; but  was  gradually  discontinued  and  at  length  totally 
laid  aside,  from  an  opinion  that  it  was  of  no  advantage  in  the 
improvement  of  land.” 3 “When  grass  was  introduced  as  a crop, 
the  old  tenants  were  much  offended,  and  said,  ‘ It  was  a shame  to 
see  beast' 8 meat  growing  where  men's  meat  should  grow.’ ” 4 “Grass 
seeds,  such  as  rye-grass  and  clover.” 5 “ In  1740,  shell  marl  was 

discovered  in  Galloway,  and  abundant  crops  produced  by  the  use 
of  this  manure.”  6 In  county  of  Haddington,  “ the  first  example 
of  fallowing  ground,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.”7 
In  county  of  Aberdeen,  lime  was  used  about  1734.8  In  1749 
“ the  cultivation  of  potatoes  ” in  the  county  of  Ross. 9 “ Benefit 

of  inclosures  and  green  crops.”  10  “ Cultivating  and  planting 

large  tracts  of  waste  moor  ground,  makiug  substantial  regular 
fences,  and  liming  his  lands.”  11  “ The  grasses  sown  are  rye-grass, 
red,  white,  and  yellow  clover,  and  narrow  plantane  or  rib  grass.”  18 
“ Little  waste  ground  in  the  parish.  What  is  wet  they  are 
draining,  what  is  uncultivated  and  arable  they  are  bringing  into 
tillage  ; what  is  not  arable  they  are  planting.”  13  “ About  1750, 

potatoes  began  to  be  planted  ” at  Northmaven  in  the  county  of 
Orkney.14  In  county  of  Fife,  “ in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Lord  St.  Clair  began  to  plant  and  enclose.”  15  In  county 
of  Aberdeen  in  1745  “began  plantations.”  16  “Kelp  was  totally 
unknown  in  the  Highlands  until  about  1735.”  17  “Waste  land 
drained,  levelled,  and  enclosed.”  18  In  county  of  Forfar  “some 
years  before  1750  he  first  of  this  parish  (of  Monifeth)  began  to 
enclose  laud;  and  between  1750  and  1752  to  use  lime  as  a 
manure.”  19  “When  the  use  of  marl  or  lime  as  a manure  was 


1 Sinclair’s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  x.  p.  38. 

* Ibid.  p.  171. 

* Ibid.  p.  630. 

8 Ibid.  p.  412. 

11  Ibid.  p.  565. 

11  Ibid.  p.  354. 

,T  Ibid.  p.  305. 


• Ibid.  p.  253. 

• Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  65. 

• Ibid.  p.  425. 

12  Ibid.  p.  601. 

14  Ibid.  p.  508. 

18  Ibid.  p.  463. 


4 Ibid.  p.  612. 

1 Ibid.  p.  85. 

10  Ibid.  p.  503. 
J*  Ibid.  vol.  xii. 
16  Ibid.  vol.  xiii, 
19  Ibid.  p.  491. 
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unknown,  and  that  of  dung  was  the  sole  one,  a certain  quantity 
of  it  arising  from  the  confinement  of  the  cattle  during  winter 
could  only  be  obtained.”  1 * “ Tracts  of  common  and  barren  land 

brought  into  culture.” a “Green  crops — viz.,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
sown  grass.” 3 At  vol.  xiv.  p.  505,  “ Before  the  Union,  Scotland 
had  no  foreign  market  for  her  sheep  and  black  cattle ; and  con- 
sequently had  no  motive  to  raise  more  of  these  than  her  own 
domestic  consumption  demanded,  which  was  extremely  small,  as 
little  butcher’s  meat  was  used.  But  after  the  Union  the  price  of 
cattle  rose,  and  landlords  perceived  that  it  would  be  as  profitable 
to  cultivate  land  for  rearing  and  feeding  cattle  as  for  raising 
grain.  They  therefore  enclosed  their  grounds  and  united  several 
of  their  small  farms.”  4 Rae 5 says  that  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  “ The  construction  of  the  plough  in  Scotland  was 
so  improved  that  two  horses  did  the  work  of  six  oxen.  The 
diminution  of  outlay  thus  produced,  giving  the  farmer  from  a 
smaller  capital  an  equal  return,  encouraged  him  to  apply  himself 
to  materials  which  he  would  otherwise  have  left,  as  his  forefathers 
had  done,  untouched.  He  carried  off  stones  from  his  fields,  built 
fences,  dug  ditches,  formed  drains,  and  constructed  roads.  Lime 
was  discovered  to  be  a profitable  manure.  The  additional  returns 
which  the  hard  clay  thus  converted  into  a black  loam  yielded 
were  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  before  waste.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips  was  introduced,  and  instead  of  useless  fallows,  the 
farmer  had  a large  supply  of  a nutritive  food  for  his  cattle. 
This  reacted  on  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  their  industry 
was  augmented  by  the  increased  returns  yielded  by  the  country 
and  by  the  new  demands  made  by  it.  Rocks  were  quarried,  the 
metal  left  the  mine,  large  manufacturing  establishments  arose, 
wharfs,  docks,  canals,  and  bridges  were  built,  villages  were 
changed  into  towns,  and  towns  into  cities.”  In  the  county  of 
Kirkcudbright  “ shell  marl  was  first  discovered  and  used  ” about 
1732.6  In  Kincardine  “in  so  little  repute  was  farming  before 
the  year  1712,  that  the  proprietor  of  Brotherston  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  premiums  in  order  to  induce  tenants  to  rent  his 
farms.” 7 In  1722,  the  first  kelp  made  in  the  Orkneys.8  Lime 
in  Aberdeenshire  about  1750.®  “Enclosing,  draining,  and  clear- 
ing the  ground  of  stones.”  “ Clear  his  land  of  weeds  either  by 
aPPtying  proper  manure,  or  by  raising  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other 

1 Sinclair’s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xiv.  p.  9. 

* Ibid.  p.  104.  * Ibid.  p.  156.  « Ibid.  p.  505. 

* New  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  261. 

' Sinclair,  vol.  xv.  p.  82.  1 Ibid.  p.  220.  • Ibid.  p.  395. 

* Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  471. 
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green  crops,  or  by  exerting  himself  in  summer  fallowing.”  1 In 
Perthshire,  “ the  first  marl-pit  was  partially  drained  and  opened 
for  public  sale  about  the  year  1734.”  2 In  part  of  the  county  of 
East  Lothian  there  was  in  1700  little  planting,  “ it  being  supposed 
no  trees  could  grow  because  of  the  sea  air  and  north-east  winds  ; ” 
but  “in  1707  the  enclosing  and  planting  of  the  moor  were 
begun.” 3 At  Kelsyth  in  county  of  Stirling,  potatoes  were  first 
cultivated  in  the  fields  in  1739.  They  had  previously  been 
“ raised  in  gardens,  and  there  was  a common  prejudice  that  they 
could  be  raised  nowhere  else  to  advantage.” 4 Even  natural 
manure  was  difficult  to  get,  though  always  abundant  in  the  large 
cities,  for  “ it  was  not  till  after  the  year  1750  that  carts  came  to  be 
in  general  use,  at  least  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  though  they 
had  been  long  employed  on  the  east  side ; the  conveyance  of  all 
materials  having  been  before  that  period  in  sacks,  hurdles,  or 
creels  upon  the  backs  of  horses.  About  1730,  the  offals  and 
manure  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  sold  at  2d.  per  cart ; at  pre- 
sent the  cartload  sells  sometimes  for  Is.  6cZ.  or  upwards.”5  Adam 
Smith  6 say 8 : “ It  is  not  more  than  a century  ago  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  butcher’s  meat  was  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  even  bread  made  of  oatmeal.  The  Union  opened 
the  market  of  England  to  the  Highland  cattle.  Their  ordinary 
price  at  present  is  about  three  times  greater  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  the  rents  of  many  Highland  estates  have  been 
tripled  or  quadrupled  at  the  same  time.  In  almost  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  a pound  of  the  best  butcher’s  meat  is  in  present 
times  generally  worth  more  than  two  pounds  of  the  best  white- 
bread,  and  in  plentiful  years  it  is  sometimes  worth  three  or  four 
pounds.” 7 At  p.  63  Adam  Smith  says : “ The  use  of  the  artificial 
grasses,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  other  expedients  to  make 
a greater  quantity  of  land  feed  a great  number  of  cattle,  reduces 
the  superiority  of  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat  compared  to  that 
of  bread.”  See  also  p.  93  a and  b on  the  low  price  of  cattle  in 
Scotland  before  the  Union,  owing  partly  to  the  ignorance  of 
manure.  At  p.  94a  Adam  Smith  says,  “ Of  all  the  commercial 
advantages,  however,  which  Scotland  has  derived  from  the  union 
with  England,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cattle  is  perhaps  the 
greatest.  It  has  not  only  raised  the  value  of  all  Highland  estates, 
but  it  has  perhaps  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  improvement 
of  the  low  country.”  On  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture 
in  1749,  see  Thomson’s  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

1 Sinclair’s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xvii.  p.  229. 

* Ibid.  p.  469.  * Ibid.  p.  576.  4 Ibid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  282,  283. 

4 Ibid.  p.  363.  • Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  626. 

T See  Cairns,  On  Butcher  s Meat  in  Australia,  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  On  Gold. 
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In  1710,  “ The  greatest  number  of  the  Episcopalians  continue 
under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the  exauctorate  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  who  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  and 
will  allow  none  of  his  followers  to  pray  for  the  queen.”  1 

In  1693,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament,  no  one  could  sit  in 
the  Assembly  unless  he  took  an  oath  to  William.  This  the 
church  furiously  resisted  as  Erastianism,  and  William  at  the  last 
moment  was  forced  to  give  way.2  This  mollified  the  Assembly, 
and  “ from  this  time  there  was  a full  reconciliation  between  the 
established  church  and  King  William.” 3 “The  seeds  which  in 
their  ripening  brought  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  reproach  of 
lukewarmness,  if  not  of  a slight  degree  of  scepticism,  were  thus 
sown  in  the  reaction  against  stern  fanaticism.”  4 In  1703,  Anne 
being  queen,  alarm  was  excited  by  the  inclination  of  government 
to  favour  episcopacy.5  In  1706,  during  negotiations  for  the 
Union,  Presbyterianism  was  secured  by  a clause  “ specially  ex- 
cluding the  discipline  and  government  of  the  church  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  commission,” 6 and  it  was  understood  that 
“ each  nation  must  keep  its  own  church.” 7 And  by  the  Act  of 
Presbyterianism  was  declared  “ unalterable,  and  the  only  govern- 
ment of  the  church  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.”8  This 
made  “ the  moderate  Presbyterians  favour  the  Union  ” ; 9 but  the 
zealous  Covenant  men  and  Cameronians  opposed  it  as  involving 
an  alliance  with  the  idolatrous  church  of  England.10  In  1706-7, 
“ the  comfortable  established  clergy  were  different  men  from  the 
theocrats  of  Dunbar  and  Bothwell  Brig ; and  the  sagacious  Car- 
stairs,  though  no  longer  their  moderator  and  chairman,  led  them 
by  his  counsel.”  11  In  1710,  government  slighted  the  Assembly  so 
much  as  to  despise  the  fasts  it  ordered.12  In  1712,  even  the 
“ patronage  act,”  so  unfavourable  to  the  scriptural  classes,  failed 
to  rouse  the  church ; 13  and  “ it  was  clear  that  the  Assembly  was 
now  a very  different  body  from  that  which  twenty  years  earlier 
had  offered  dangerous  defiance  to  King  William.”  14  But  in  1711— 
12,  Mac  Millan  “ organised  the  first  secession  from  the  church  of 
Scotland.”  15  In  1714  the  General  Assembly  deposed  two  clergy- 
men for  not  praying  for  the  king ; 16  but  the  episcopalians  were 
the  great  Jacobites  ; and  “it  was  from  the  rebellion  of  1715  that 

1 Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  first  series,  rol.  iii.  p.  358. 

I Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  231-233,  234.  ' * Ibid.  p.  236. 

4 Ibid.  p.  256.  4 Ibid.  pp.  354,  355.  • Ibid.  pp.  394,  424. 

7 Ibid.  p.  401.  8 Ibid.  pp.  466,  467.  * Ibid.  429,  430. 

10  Ibid.  pp.  431,  432;  compare,  respecting  the  Cameronians,  pp.  32-55. 

II  Ibid.  p.  445.  '*  Ibid.  pp.  39,  40.  18  Ibid.  p.  55. 

14  Ibid.  p.  56.  “ Ibid.  p.  69.  18  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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the  British  government  was  awakened  to,  and  acted  on,  the  fact 
that  the  Hanover  settlement  had  a great  friend  in  the  Scottish  • 
Presbyterian  Establishment,  and  a bitter  enemy  in  Scottish  epis- 
copacy.” 1 

In  1715-17,  “ the  church  of  Scotland  was  becoming  daily  more 
important  as  an  ally  of  the  Hanover  government,  and  a friend  of 
the  landed  gentry.” 2 But  the  old  Covenanting  spirit  was  active, 
and  at  length  caused  dissent,3  and  claimed  the  power  of  working 
miracles.4  Burton 5 says  priestly  power  decayed  because  the  state 
protected  the  church.  I think  the  fact  was  that  the  clergy  re- 
laxed their  zeal  for  the  people,  because  they  ceased  to  need  the 
people.  The  first  great  proof  of  decay  of  the  church  was  the  rise 
of  a lay  and  sceptical  philosophy.  “ Much  as  has  been  said  about 
the  fervent  religion  of  the  Scotch,  very  little  of  it  has  ever  ex- 
isted among  the  upper  classes.”  6 Burton  says : 7 “ The  decrease 
of  discipline  was  one  of  the  main  grievances  which  created 
dissent  in  the  eighteenth  century.”  Between  1720  and  1730 
disputes  broke  out  between  the  General  Assembly  and  pres- 
byteries.8 In  1732,  everything  was  aggravated  by  disputes 
respecting  patronage,  the  complaint  being  that  “no  absolute 
power  of  rejection  was  given  to  the  congregation ” ; and  now 
Ebenezer  Erskine  formed  his  body  of  seceders.9  In  Scotland 
dissent  assumed  a very  different  and  more  rampant  character 
than  in  England.10  The  followers  of  Erskine  reproached  the 
church  of  Scotland  with  its  toleration,  and  not  rebuking  “ great 
men  ” as  of  old.11  The  secedes,  however,  always  refused  to  unite 
with  the  Cameronians,12  and  the  secession  was  not  completed  till 
1740.13  “Their  church  was  particularly  that  of  the  humbler 
classes.”  14  They  discouraged  attacks  upon  government,13  and  when 
the  Jacobites  approached  Edinburgh  in  1745,  “there  was  a 
marked  zeal  among  the  seceders  to  help  in  the  defence  of  the 
city.”16 

After  1715,  “ the  episcopalian  non-jurors  were  not  hard  pressed 
by  the  government  ” ;17  but  “ in  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church  came  forth  again  so  flagrantly  in  support  of  the 
Stuarts  that  severe  restraints  could  no  longer  be  avoided.”  18 
Respecting  “the  secession  which  took  place  in  1732,”  see  Bogue 

I Burton,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  * Ibid.  p.  282,  and  see  p.  31 1. 

• Ibid.  pp.  290,  291.  * Ibid.  p.  295.  4 Ibid.  p.  298. 

• Ibid.  p.  303.  T Ibid.  p.  301.  4 Ibid.  pp.  314-316. 

• Ibid.  pp.  321,  322,  324,  325,  327. 

10  Ibid,  see  some  good  remarks  in  pp.  328,  329.  11  Ibid.  pp.  332,  333. 

II  Ibid.  p.  336.  **  Ibid.  p.  337.  14  Ibid.  p.  341. 

14  Ibid.  p.  344.  » Ibid.  p.  452.  « Ibid.  p.  357  14  Ibid.  p.  358. 
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and  Bennett’s  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  vol.  iv.  p.  57  et  seq.  Martineau’s 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  318,  583. 

McCulloch1  says:  “At  present,  and  since  1712,  the  privilege 
of  appointing  clergymen  to  parishes  has  been  vested  in  the  crown 
or  in  private  patrons  ” ; but  this  “ right  of  patronage  has  long  been 
exceedingly  unpopular,  and  its  enforcement  in  spite  of  public 
opinion  occasioned  the  great  secession  from  the  church  in  1741. 
The  General  Assembly,  by  the  Veto  Act  in  1834,  gave  the  congre- 
gations belonging  to  parishes  a right  to  reject  a presentee  if  he 
were  not  acceptable  to  them ; but  it  was  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1839  that  the  General  Assembly  had  no  power  to  pass 
the  Veto  Act,  and  that  all  proceedings  under  it  were  null  and 
void.”  This  roused  the  General  Assembly,  who  met  in  1843,  and 
• 'protesting  that  “the  courts  of  the  church  are  coerced  by  the  civil 
courts,”  an  immense  number  seceded  and  formed  The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.2  All  the  seceding  ministers  voluntarily  gave  up 
“ their  homes  and  incomes,”  but  the  greatest  liberality  was  shown 
in  Scotland  in  building  and  endowing  churches.  In  1845,  570 
new  churches  had  been  built,  and  “ the  total  numbers  within  the 
pale  of  the  free  church  may  be  estimated  at  600,000  ” ; 3 so  that, 
as  McCulloch  says : 4 “ the  established  church  is  no  longer  the 
church  of  a decided  majority  of  the  people,  and  religious  ani- 
mosities and  fanaticism  have  been  widely  diffused.” 6 It  is  said 
that  the  Scotch  clergy  have  become  more  bigoted  since  the 
French  Revolution.6 

On  persecution  of  Simson,  see  Index  to  Wodrow’s  Analecta, 
vol.  iii.  p.  235  ; on  Webster  and  Pitcairn,  Analecta,  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 
In  1711,  Wodrow  writes,7  “At  Edinburgh  I hear  Dr.  Pitcairn 
and  several  others  do  meet  very  regularly  every  Lord’s  day,  and 
read  the  Scripture  in  order  to  lampoon  and  ridicule  it.” 8 Wodrow 
says  that  this  even  extended  among  the  clergy ; “ young 
preachers  ” also  began  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  insist  on 
reason  and  inquiry , and  to  oppose  church  judicatories.9 

After  1688,  the  moderation  of  the  crown  attempted  to  dissolve 
the  alliance  between  the  people  and  the  clergy,  but  only  checked 
fanaticism  for  a time , thus  showing  how  weak  'political  causes 
are  in  the  presence  of  social  ones.  The  two  great  evils  of  the 
church  complained  of  in  and  after  1712  by  Wodrow  were  “tole- 

* Geog.  Diet  vol.  ii.  p.  662. 

* See  also  McCulloch’s  British  Empire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288-291. 

* Geog.  Diet.  p.  662.  4 Ibid.  p.  663.  4 British  Empire,  p.  294. 

* Combe’s  North  America,  vol.  iii.  pp.  227-234,  424,  425. 

1 Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

* Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  255 ; see  also  on  this  increase  of  scepticism,  vol.  iii.  pp.  129,  184  ; 

vol.  iv.  p.  63.  • Ibid.  vol.  iii.  147,  155,  167,  169,  178,  239,  240,  412. 
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ration”  and  “patronages.”1  However,  in  1731,  the  most  powerful 
Scotch  nobles  were  determined  to  retain  the  patronage.2 

Pitcairn 3 says  there  is  a curious  account  of  the  marriage  of 
James  IV.  by  John  Young,  Somerset  Herald,  in  Leland’s  Col- 
lectanea, vol.  iv.  p.  258.  Pitcairn  says4  that  in  Arcba?ologia, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  7,  are  “ Observations  upon  a Household  Book  of 
James  V.,  by  Henry  Ellis.”  The  clergy  mourned  over  the  de- 
clining power  of  the  kirk  after  1 688.5  On  black-mail,  see  Mac- 
kenzie’s Criminal  Laws,  p.  165.  A servant  could  not  be  punished 
for  committing  a crime  iu  obedience  to  his  master’s  orders.6 

Phrenology  being  deemed  too  dangerous  in  England,  found  its 
boldest  advocates  in  Scotland-— Combe  and  Spurzheim.7  On  Scotch 
bigotry  within  the  last  year , see  Fraser’s  Magazine  for  December 
1859,  pp.  680-683.  External  gaiety  being  repressed,  incest  and 
other  crimes  more  hideous  still  grew  rife,  and  were  safely  and 
securely  practised.  Insufferable  dulness  and  taciturnity. 

....  In  Scotland,  as  in  France  before  1789,  the  tyranny  and 
impudent  pretensions  of  the  clergy  made  educated  men  Deists.8 
A clergyman  says,9  “ In  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  only 
fashionable  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  to  attend  the 
church.  The  higher  orders  are  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  of 
believing  it  necessary  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers.”  10  How 
could  educated  men  listen  to  their  stuff?  In  1696,  clergy  losing 
ground  over  educated  classes.11  Topham  12  says  that  in  Scotland 
“Deism  is  the  ruling  principle.”  The  middle  class  of  trades- 
people were  ignorant  and  poor. 

Stephen  13  says,  “ The  unchaste  vices  have  been  more  universally 
practised  in  Scotland  in  all  periods  of  her  history  than  in  any 
other  Christian  country  in  the  world.”  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Scotch  clamoured  for  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics.14  On  hostility  between  theology  and  physical 
knowledge,  see  Wodrow’s  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  95,  96 ; vol. 
ii.  p.  361. 

I Analecta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  133.  * Ibid.  iv.  246. 

* Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  11 8. 

4 Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  209.  4 Howre’s  Biog*  Scoticana,  p.  679. 

* Mackenzie’s  Criminal  Laws,  p.  170.  7 Elliotson's  Physiology,  p.  403. 

8 Life  of  Adam  Smith,  in  Rose's  Biog.  Diet  and  Chalmer’s  Biog.  Diet. 

* Sinclair’s  Statist.  Account,  voL  x.  p 606.  10  To  the  same  effect,  see  vol.  xi. 

p.  166. 

II  Cockburn’s  Jacobins,  pp.  348,  377* 

11  Letters  from  Edinburgh,  1776,  p.  238. 

18  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

14  See  Russell’s  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  286 ; also  Stevenson’s 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  65;  see  also  Burton’s  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

p.  201. 
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In  1709,  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  the  clergy  were  less 
respected. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that  nowhere  has  there  been  so 
little  classical  learning  as  in  Scotland.1 

In  1706,  Blair  of  Dundee  held  some  remarkably  sound  views 
on  the  nervous  system.2 

Pitcairn  tried  to  apply  to  medicine  “ the  rigid  rules  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.”  8 

....  From  a general  point  of  view  we  might  expect  that  the 
works  of  the  great  northern  thinkers  would  have  exercised  a 
favourable  influence  over  the  literature  of  England,  written  as 
they  were  in  our  own  language,  and  frequently  published  at  our 
own  capital.  But  unfortunately  the  hatred  between  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  at  this  period  was  as  great  as  it  had  been  before 
they  were  finally  united  into  one  empire.  The  old  feelings  of 
animosity,  so  far  from  being  assuaged  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  mutual  recriminations  with  which 
the  passing  of  that  act  was  accompanied.  The  English  taunted 
the  Scotch  with  their  poverty ; the  Scotch  reproached  the  Eng- 
lish with  their  ignorance.  In  1682,  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  writes  to  his  son  in  disapproval  of  a charter  which  had 
just  been  granted  to  the  physicians  of  Edinburgh.  His  great 
fear  was  that  this  concession  would  induce  too  many  Scotchmen 
to  leave  their  own  country.  For,  he  says,  “ If  they  sett  up  a 
colledge  and  breed  many  physitians,  wee  shall  bee  sure  to  have 
a great  part  of  them  in  England.”  The  university  of  Oxford 
was  so  vexed  with  the  union  with  Scotland  that  it  refused  to 
congratulate  Anne  on  its  completion. 

In  London,  those  satires  were  greedily  read  which  were  directed 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  by  Johnson,  Wilkes,  Churchill, 
Junius,  &c. ; and  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  and 
indeed  long  after  it,  every  tale  against  him  was  willingly  circu- 
lated because  he  was  a native  of  that  abhorred  country.  In 
Edinburgh  the  great  writers  who  adorned  that  capital  could  not 
conceal  the  contempt  with  which  they  regarded  their  southern 
neighbours.  They  derided  the  greatest  efforts  of  our  genius. 
Indeed,  nothing  but  national  prejudice  could  make  a man  of  such 
fine  taste  as  Adam  Smith  depreciate  the  greatest  poet  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Hume  said  4 that  the  Epigoniad  of  Wilkes  was 
equal  to  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  Home’s  play  of  Douglas  was 

1 Discussions  in  Philosophy,  pp.  329,  338,  379,  and  see  p.  341. 

1 Wagner’s  Physiology,  p.  628. 

* Thomson’s  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 

4 See  remarks  on  Shakespeare  in  History  of  England. 
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superior  to  Macbeth.  Lord  Monboddo  is  perhaps  the  last  man  of 
any  reputation  who  has  attacked  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  His 
attacks,  which  were  made  in  1779,  I only  know  from  the  notice 
in  Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.1  Wilkes  was 
burnt  in  effigy  at  Edinburgh.  Lord  Monboddo,  who  as  a scholar 
possessed  considerable  reputation,  said  that  the  Douglas  of  Home 
was  not  only  superior  to  any  of  Shakspeare‘s  plays,  but  was  better 
than  anything  Shakspeare  could  have  possibly  written. 

Hume,  whose  open  disposition  prevented  him  from  concealing 
his  opinions,  says  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Paris,  “ It  is  probable 
that  this  place  will  be  long  my  home.  I feel  little  inclination  to 
the  factious  barbarians  of  London.”  On  another  occasion,  he 
writes  to  Blai^  respecting  England,  “ The  little  company  there 
that  is  worth  conversing  with  are  cold  and  unsociable ; or  are 
warmed  only  by  faction  and  cabal : so  that  a man  who  plays  no 
part  in  public  affairs  becomes  altogether  insignificant,  and  if  he 
is  not  rich,  he  becomes  even  contemptible.  Hence  that  nation 
are  relapsing  fast  into  the  deepest  stupidity  and  ignorance.” 
When  Gibbon’s  Roman  Empire  was  published,  the  astonishment 
of  Hume  was  unbounded.  In  1776,  he  writes  to  the  great  his- 
torian, u I own  that  if  I had  not  previously  had  the  happiness  of 
your  personal  acquaintance,  such  a performance  from  an  English- 
man in  our  age  would  have  given  me  some  surprise.  You  may 
smile  at  this  sentiment ; but  as  it  seems  to  me  that  your  country- 
men for  almost  a whole  generation  have  given  themselves  up  to 
barbarous  and  absurd  faction,  and  have  totally  neglected  all  polite 
letters,  I no  longer  expected  any  valuable  production  ever  to 
come  from  them.”  Indeed,  violent  as  were  the  animosities  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that 
every  patriotic  Englishman  ought  to  hate  a Scotchman  even  more 
than  he  hated  a Frenchman.  After  the  quarrel  between  Hume 
and  Rousseau,  Adam  Smith  wrote  to  Hume  to  dissuade  him  from 
publishing  an  account  of  it ; for,  said  he,  your  opponent  “ will 
have  a great  party,  the  church,  the  Whigs,  the  Jacobites,  the 
whole  wise  English  nation,  who  will  love  to  mortify  a Scotch 
man,  and  applaud  a man  that  has  refused  a pension  from  the 
king.” 

Such  sentiments  as  these  were  fully  reciprocated  by  the  English. 
But  as  our  countrymen  had  always  inflicted  great  injuries  upon 
Scotland,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  hate  the  Scotch  even 
more  than  they  were  hated  by  them.  Even  in  the  slightest  things 
this  prejudice  was  allowed  to  appear.  Horace  Walpole  was  almost 

1 Vol.  i.  pp.  266,  267. 
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the  only  Englishman  of  any  reputation  who  ventured  to  utter  a 
word  in  their  favour.  But  for  doing  this  he  was  severely  attacked 
in  the  North  Briton  and  in  the  Public  Ledger,  the  two  most  in- 
fluential periodicals  which  were  then  published  in  London. 

On  one  occasion,  Home  offered  for  performance  a tragedy  which 
he  had  just  written  ; but  it  was  considered  so  hazardous  to  act  in 
London  a play  written  by  a Scotchman,  that  Garrick  refused  to 
accept  it  unless  the  author  would  conceal  his  name,  and  would 
allow  to  have  it  attributed  to  an  Englishman.  To  this  Home 
agreed,  and  during  twelve  nights  the  tragedy  was  received  with 
universal  applause.  But  on  the  thirteenth  night,  the  secret 
having  by  some  means  transpired,  the  piece  was  not  only  con- 
demned, but  Garrick  was  threatened  with  having  his  house  burnt 
down  for  having  dared  to  bring  on  the  English  stage  the  produc- 
tion of  a Scottish  author. 

A few  years  before  this  occurred,  Macklyn  wrote  a farce  called 
Love  a la  Mode,  the  merits  of  which  are  anything  but  remarkable. 
But  as  it  contained  a character  in  which  the  Scotch  were  turned 
into  ridicule,  it  met  with  immense  success,  and  not  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Bute  could  prevent  it  from  being  constantly  acted. 
Nor  was  it  merely  by  the  mob  of  a theatre  that  such  feelings  were 
displayed.  Kawlinson,  who  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
an  historian  and  antiquary  of  some  repute,  had  bequeathed  a 
considerable  property  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  But  by  a 
subsequent  clause  he  revoked  the  whole  of  the  gift,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  doing  so  was  that  a Scotchman 
had  been  elected  secretary  to  the  society.  Indeed,  the  national 
prejudices  were  so  strong  that  they  more  than  once  threatened  to 
embroil  the  two  countries.  In  1713,  the  disputes  respecting  the 
extension  to  Scotland  of  the  malt  tax  caused  such  mutual  re- 
criminations that  a motion  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  bring  in 
a bill  for  repealing  the  Union  was  only  lost  by  a majority  of  four 
votes.  In  1736,  a tumult  having  arisen  at  Edinburgh,  Captain  Por- 
teous,  who  commanded  the  town  guard,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on 
the  mob.  For  this  wanton  outrage,  which  caused  the  death  of 
several  persons,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  die.  The  English  government,  instead  of  allowing  the 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,  granted  a reprieve  ; but  the 
Scotch,  who  were  determined  that  the  murderer  of  their  country- 
men should  not  escape,  rose  in  arms,  seized  the  gates  of  the  city, 
burst  open  the  prison  in  which  Porteous  was  conflned,  dragged 
him  to  the  Grassmarket  where  criminals  usually  suffered,  and 
there  hanged  him  deliberately,  and  with  all  the  formalities  of  a 
legal  execution.  In  our  own  time-  such  an  act,  if  it  could  pos- 
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sibly  occur,  would  be  only  considered  as  an  infraction  of  the  law, 
would  be  punished,  and  would  soon  be  forgotten.  But  such  were 
the  feelings  that  a century  ago  existed  between  England  and 
Scotland  that  so  slight  a matter  was  found  sufficient  to  threaten 
the  most  dangerous  results.  The  Scotch  took  it  up  as  a national 
cpiestion,  and  unanimously  declared  that  they  would  protect  the 
murderers  of  Porteous.  The  English  were  as  determined  to  re- 
venge his  death ; and  the  ministers  of  the  crown  openly  stated 
that,  if  resistance  were  offered,  the  punishment  should  extend  to 
the  whole  country ; and  the  queen,  who  was  then  acting  as  re- 
gent, threatened  so  to  desolate  Scotland  that  it  should  be  turned 
into  a hunting-field.  Parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  dis- 
played the  greatest  warmth ; and  it  was  actually  moved  in  the 
peers  that  the  lord-justice  of  Scotland  should  be  brought  as  a 
criminal  before  the  bar  of  the  house.  This  monstrous  proposition, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would  probably  have  caused  a civil  war,  was 
by  the  influence  of  more  moderate  men  with  difficulty  rejected  ; 
but  to  the  great  offence  of  the  Scotch,  their  judges  were  even- 
tually compelled  to  come  to  London,  and  to  appear  as  witnesses 
before  what  they  considered  a hostile  and  almost  a foreign  juris- 
diction. At  the  head  of  English  affairs  there  was  at  this  time 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a man  of  great  abilities  and  of  still  greater 
moderation.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  during 
three  successive  reigns,  and  was  its  chief  adviser  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  But  the  Scotch  looked  upon  him  as  their  declared 
enemy,  and  hated  him  with  a bitterness  which  still  further  exas- 
perated the  national  animosities.  He  indeed  was  driven  from 
office  in  1742  ; but  three  years  afterwards  broke  out  that  great 
northern  rebellion  which  he  is  said  to  have  predicted,  and  in 
which  the  Scotch,  as  is  well  known,  penetrated  to  the  centre  of 
England.  They  were  afterwards  entirely  defeated  ; but  the  in- 
famous cruelties  of  their  English  conquerors  left  a deep  impression 
on  their  minds,  and  the  names  of  Cumberland  and  Culloden  long 
remained  the  by-words  of  national  hatred.  In  the  Highlands 
these  feelings  have  lingered  even  to  our  own  time ; and  although 
in  the  Lowlands  they  gradually  died  away,  still  they  left  a sore- 
ness which  frequently  embarrassed  the  English  government. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  lord-chancellor,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  complained  that  the  Scotch  seemed  abso- 
lutely determined  not  to  pay  the  imperial  taxes,  and  he  submitted  to 
the  house  whether  some  measure  could  not  be  adopted  to  compel 
them  to  do  so.  For  his  own  part,  he  said  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  means  by  which  so  desirable  a result  could  be 
effected. 
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After  the  death  of  George  II.,  the  same  prejudices  long  pre- 
dominated. Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  who,  although  a weak  man, 
was  an  attentive  observer  of  passing  events,  has  made  the  remark 
that  the  unpopularity  of  George  III.  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  reign  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  indignation  which  the 
English  felt  at  seeing  a Scotchman  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
This,  if  true,  is  a remarkable  proof  how  inveterate  the  hostility 
must  have  been ; for  the  king  dismissed  Lord  Bute  only  three 
years  after  his  accession,  and  never  ventured  again  to  place  a 
Scotchman  at  the  head  of  his  government.  Even  Lord  Chatham 
was  violently  attacked  because  he  entrusted  a Scotchman  with 
the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland.  Indeed,  so  late  as  1804,  when  Barrow 
was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  admiralty,  Lord  Melville 
expressed  his  delight  at  finding  that  he  was  an  Englishman  ; for, 
said  he,  “Air.  Pitt  and  myself  have  been  so  much  taunted  for 
giving  away  all  the  good  things  to  Scotchmen,  that  I am  very 
glad  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  selected  an  Englishman.” 
And  in  1805,  so  lenient  a judge  as  Wilberforce,  after  highly 
praising  Dundas,  mentions  it  as  a remarkable  fact  that,  instead  of 
sending  to  India  as  governor-general  one  of  his  own  countrymen, 
he  actually  “ appointed  the  fittest  person  he  could  find,  Sir  John 
Shore.”  And  into  such  matters  did  this  spirit  descend,  that  even 
early  in  the  present  century,  the  Scotch  farmers  rejected  “ as  an 
old  English  practice”  that  plan  of  folding  sheep  on  the  land, 
which  they  now  generally  adopt.1 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, was  neither  cordial  nor  frequent.  The  Scotch,  indeed, 
flocked  to  London,  because  it  was  a wealthy  city,  and  because 
they  hoped  to  participate  in  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants,  whom 
they  considered  to  be  more  remarkable  for  their  money  than 
for  their  wit.  But  the  Londoners  themselves  did  not  care  to  re- 
turn the  attention.  Pennant,  the  well  known  antiquary,  visited 
the  southern  part  of  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  very  proud  of  having  accomplished  what  he 
considered  so  hazardous  a feat ; and  in  his  minute  account  of 
Edinburgh,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  whom 
motives  of  curiosity  had  ever  carried  to  that  city.  Indeed,  several 
years  later,  when  the  facilities  of  travelling  were  so  much  greater, 
there  were  few  Englishmen  who  ventured  to  imitate  so  bold  an 
example;  and  Captain  Topham,  who,  in  1774,  passed  some 
months  in  Edinburgh,  says  that  the  Scotch  were  greatly  surprised 
when  they  learnt  that  this  Englishman  intended  to  spend  the 
winter  in  their  capital. 

1 Laing's  Denmark,  p.  134. 
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Although  the  Scotch  universities  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  England,  and 
were  possessed  of  men  whom  European  reputation  placed  far 
above  the  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  was  hardly 
to  be  found  a single  Englishman  who  would  send  his  sons  to  be 
educated  in  so  hated  a country. 

The  existence  of  such  feelings  as  these  tended  to  prevent  that 
fusion  of  the  two  literatures  by  which  both  countries  would  have 
been  greatly  benefited.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  addition  to  these 
national  prejudices,  the  almost  exclusively  inductive,  and,  if  I may 
so  say,  mechanical,  character  of  the  English  still  further  indis- 
posed them  to  welcome  the  large  and  philosophical  investigations 
of  their  northern  neighbours.  The  consequence  was  that  the  few 
productions  of  Scotch  literature  which  in  our  own  country  met 
with  much  attention  were  of  a less  elevated  character  than  those 
which  were  treated  with  comparative  contempt.  The  profound 
investigations  of  Adam  Smith,  which  he  published  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  excited  in  England  but  little  curiosity,  although 
they  were  set  off  with  every  charm  that  language  and  fancy  can 
afford.  Even  the  master-piece  of  his  intellect,  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  was  not  only  neglected,  but  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  such  men  as  Johnson  and  Warburton. 

In  the  same  way  the  History  of  England,  by  Ilume,  for  some 
time  scarcely  found  a single  purchaser ; and  yet  the  History  of 
Scotland,  by  Robertson,  which  is  infinitely  its  inferior,  was  re- 
ceived with  transports  of  applause,  and  was  considered  superior 
not  only  in  learning  but  also  in  style.  Indeed,  the  long  pre- 
valence of  mere  practical  pursuits  had  perverted  our  national 
taste  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  One  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  age  was  Smollett’s  History  of  England,  a work  which 
at  the  present  day  scarcely  any  one  would  begin  to  read,  and 
which,  I suppose,  no  one  who  made  the  attempt  would  ever  live 
to  finish.  The  discouragement  thus  given  to  the  greatest  efforts 
of  Scotch  genius,  must  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  have  pro- 
duced injurious  results,  and  have  tended  to  degrade  the  national 
literature. 

The  Heritable  Jurisdiction  Bill,  in  1747,  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Scotch.  Three  years  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the 
Scotch  pride  was  still  further  wounded  by  a Jaw  forbidding  the 
Highlanders  to  wear  their  national  garb.  Ridicule  was  thrown 
on  the  speech  of  George  III.  that  he  was  “ born  a Briton.” 
During  the  Wilkes’  riots  in  1768,  the  inhabitants  of  London  were 
particularly  indignant  that  a “Scotch  regiment”  should  be 
called  to  quell  the  disturbances. 
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Wedderburn,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Lord  Loughborough,  was 
the  first  educated  man  in  Scotland  who  ventured  to  practise  at 
the  English  bar ; and  this  was  considered  so  hazardous  an  enter- 
prise that,  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  first  arrival  in  London, 
we  find  Lord  Chatham  expressing  a fear  that  his  country  would 
prevent  his  promotion.  And  when  Lord  Bute  first  received  his 
appointment,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  then  residing  in  London, 
foretold  the  speedy  demolition  of  his  administration  “ on  account 
of  the  circumstance  of  his  country.” 

Indeed,  to  say  a man  acted  Like  a Scotchman  became  a pro- 
verbial expression  for  a base  action. 

• •••••• 

“ Learning  and  philosophy  ” made  “ atheists,”  said  in  her  “ last 
words”  Lady  Coltness,  the  idol  of  the  faithful.1  In  1648,  Baillie, 
the  most  learned  aud  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  clergy, 
wonders  what  any  one  can  see  in  Descartes,  “ a very  ignorant 
atheist.”  The  Rev.  J.  Scrimzeor  “ often  wished  that  most  part 
of  books  were  burned,  except  the  Bible  and  some  short  notes 
thereon.”  2 Wodrow  calls  Locke  one  of  the  main  props  of  the 
Socinians  and  Deists.  For  men  to  be  conscious  of  their  own 
abilities  was  blasphemous.  An  eclipse  sent  to  prevent  men 
knowing  too  much.  If  a youth  got  on  too  fast  in  his  studies  the 
Lord  sent  him  a fever.  Tutors  at  the  universities  should  not 
read  classics,  for  the  fathers  were  better ; and  “ philosophy  is 
more  prejudicial  to  piety  than  handiwork  or  manufacture.”  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  sent  sometimes  to  prevent  men  studying 
astronomy.  From  the  passing  of  the  Perth  Articles  (which  caused 
a deluge)  there  were  twenty  years  of  barrenness,  when  the  ground 
refused  to  yield  until  the  Covenant  restored  its  fertility.  We 
laugh  at  this,  but  look  at  our  queen  and  ministers  offering  up 
prayers  for  cholera  and  for  war  ! ! ! In  1621,  there  was  an  inun- 
dation at  Perth  “on  account  of  the  five  episcopalian  articles 
passed  there  by  the  General  Assembly  three  years  before.  “ There 
is  nothing  by  which  a man  will  be  more  readily  puffed  up  than 
the  inward  gifts  of  the  mind,  if  they  be  not  sanctified,  such  as 
wit,  knowledge,  eloquence,  memory,”  &c.3  History  was  only 
studied  with  a theological  view,  to  know  all  about  Antichrist. 
The  clergy  wished  to  stop  people  from  reading  unknown  books. 
Abernethy  4 says  that  for  the  study  and  solace  of  the  heart,  “ In 
old  times  philosophers  did  supply  this  place ; but  now  amongst 

1 Select  Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p.  504.  2 Howro’s  Biog.  Scot.  p.  131, 

* Fergusson  on  the  Epistles,  p.  364.  * Pbysicko  for  the  Soul,  p.  16. 
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Christians  the  fittest  man  is  a true  theologue.”  The  clergy  hated 
statistics ; and  Abernethy  1 says  Satan  “ caused  David  to  number 
his  people.”  The  grass  refused  to  grow  not  on  account  of  soil  or 
chemical  laws,  but  because  incest  was  committed  there.  They 
insisted  on  humility,  for  that  secured  their  own  power ; but 
they  had  none  of  it  themselves.  All  geological  speculations  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  world  before  man  existed  were  criminal.3 
Nothing  known  in  arts  and  trades  since  Jubal  and  Tubal  Cain.3 
Until  man  fell,  he  had  great  reason ; but  now  nothing  is  left 
save  “ some  little  spunk  or  sparkle.” 4 “ We  have  some  remnant  of 
reason  in  us  that  hath  some  petty  and  poor  ability  for  matters 
of  little  moment,  as  the  things  of  this  life.”  “ Believing 
ignorance  is  much  better  than  rash  and  presumptuous  know- 
ledge.” To  be  even  silently  conscious  of  superior  abilities  is 
“ a loud  blasphemy  in  God’s  ear.”  5 “ Whatever  wanton  and  las- 

civious reason  can  object  against  absolute  reprobation.” 6 On  the 
winnowing  machine,  see  Burton’s  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  396  ; Penny’s 
Traditions  of  Perth,  p.  147.  It  is  very  foolish  for  men  to  try  “ to 
be  accounted  wise  and  learned,”  " seeing  that  our  days  are  so  few, 
and  that  we  are  of  so  short  continuance  in  the  world.” 7 Cockburn 
says 8 men  are  foolishly  occupied  “ in  curious  inquiries  about  the 
motions  and  transactions  of  some  remote  prince  which  little  con- 
cerns them.”  The  Scotch  clergy  bemoaned  the  “ general  ig- 
norance ; ” and  to  relieve  it,  they  recommended  the  most  trumpery 
theological  books.9 
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After  forty,  the  lower  class  of  the  Russians  look  old.  This  is 
caused  by  the  vapour  bath.10  The  Russians  are  the  greatest  dis- 
simulators and  negotiators  in  Europe.11  The  Russians  show  their 
improvidence  by  the  rapidity  and  want  of  durability  with  which 
they  build  their  palaces.12  Kohl  says  13  of  St.  Petersburgh  : “ There 
is  no  other  European  capital  where  the  inhabitants  are  content  to 


1 Physicke  for  the  Soul.  p.  190. 

* Cowper’s  Heaven  opened,  p.  301. 


2 Binning,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

4 Binning,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

8 Rutherford’s  Christ  Dying*  P«  416. 
* Ibid.  p.  305. 


4 Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  143 ; vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

1 Cockburn’s  Jacob's  Vow.  p.  131. 

* See  A Cloud  of  Witnesses,  p.  56. 

See  Mayo’s  Philosophy  of  Living,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1836,  p.  176. 

" Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  vi.  p.  594  ; xi.  119  ; xiii.  220. 

,s  See  Kohl’s  Russia,  8vo,  1844,  p.  9.  ,s  Ibid.  p.  49.  . 
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make  use  of  goods  of  such  inferior  quality,  or  where,  consequently, 
they  have  such  frequent  occasion  to  buy  new  articles,  or  to  have 

the  old  ones  repaired A Russian  seldom  buys  anything 

till  just  he  wants  to  use  it ; and,  as  he  cannot  then  wait,  he  must 
have  it  ready  to  his  band.” 

The  “ fickleness  ” of  the  Russians  in  their  purchases  is  extra- 
ordinary.1 Kohl  says:2  “The  Russian  is  by  nature  a light- 
hearted creature,  and  by  no  means  given  to  reflection.”  Even 
the  population  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  constantly  changing,  so  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain  are  Russian  movements.3  A great  passion 
for  reading  has  lately  sprung  up  among  the  lower  orders  ;4  and 
Russian  authors  are  highly  paid.5  Extraordinary  superstition  of 
the  Russians.6  But  the  Greek  church  is,  however,  tolerant.7 
Kohl 8 says  : “ Nearly  all  the  charitable  institutions  in  Russia  are 
presided  over  by  Russians.”  The  merchants  are  German  or  Eng- 
lish ; for  “no  Russian  either  in  St.  Petersburgh  or  any  other  part 
of  the  empire  engages  in  maritime  trade;  he  has  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  connection  necessary  thereto,  still  less  the  true 
commercial  spirit  of  enterprise.” 9 Kohl 10  says : “ The  Russians 
know  so  little  of  those  prejudices  against  illegitimate  births  which 
have  descended  to  us  from  the  middle  ages,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a word  in  their  language  to  express  the  idea.”  Kohl 11  mentions 
the  “ extraordinary  uniformity  of  dialect  through  the  empire.” 
The  Russians  like  being  commanded.12  Eccentric  persons  are 
found  most  commonly  in  England  ; hardly  ever  in  Russia.13  Ex- 
traordinary loyalty.14  The  ablest  governors,  merchants,  &c.,  in 
Russia  are  from  the  Baltic  provinces.15  Walk  is  between  Riga 
and  Dorpat ; and  “ In  Walk,  the  Lettish  dialect  is  still  spoken  ; 
but  just  beyond  it  begins  the  territory  of  the  Esthonians.  The 
Lettes  and  Esthonians  are  two  very  different  races,  and  they  hate 
one  another  with  all  the  bitter  animosity  of  contiguous  nations.16 
Kohl  says : 17  “ The  peninsula  of  Courland,  and  the  country  round 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  that  bordering  on  the  Aa,  are  the 
districts  inhabited  by  the  Lettes.  A line  drawn  through  Livonia 
from  the  south  point  of  the  Peipus  lake,  through  Verro  and  Walk 
to  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  would  be  about  the  boundary  between  the 
two  races.  The  Esthonians  occupy  the  whole  of  Esthonia,  the 


1 Kohl’s  Russia,  8vo,  1844,  227.  * Ibid.  p.  51. 

* Ibid.  pp.  51,  52. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  88,  223,  393.  * Ibid.  pp.  132.  133. 

• Ibid.  pp.  53,  66,  61,  131,  132,  136,  160,  229,  250,  et  teq.  262,  269,  354. 

T Ibid.  pp.  267,  396,  397.  * Ibid.  p.  111.  9 Ibid.  pp.  117,  118. 

16  Ibid.  p.  113.  >•  Ibid.  p.  283.  12  Ibid.  p.  279. 

“ Ibid.  pp.  286,  287.  14  Ibid.  pp.  289,  290.  14  Ibid.  pp.  344,  345. 

,g  Ibid.  p.  342.  ” Ibid.  p.  366. 
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CEsel  Archipelago,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Livonia.”  And,1 
“ The  country  bordering  on  the  Niemen,  and  on  its  various  tribu- 
tary rivers,  is  inhabited  by  Lithuanians.  The  country  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  the  whole  of  Courland,  and  the  southern 
half  of  Livonia,  is  inhabited  by  Lettes.”  This  was  in  1840.  At 
p.  397,  Kohl  has  a striking  passage  on  the  eminently  religious 
character  of  the  Russians. 


CHARACTER,  ETC.,  OF  THE  GERMANS. 

In  1669  it  was  supposed  that,  on  account  of  taking  opium,  “ the 
Germans  are,  of  all  nations,  most  continent  and  least  addicted  to 
women.”  * In  Germany,  the  fine  arts,  music,  and  painting,  are 
the  only  points  of  contact  between  the  higher  and  lower  intel- 
lects ; hence  they  flourishes  they  did  in  Greece.  Kohl3  says: 
“ The  Germans  are  the  most  loyal  people  in  the  world.  They 
cling  to  the  present ; and,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  nature 
of  the  governing  authority  for  the  time  being,  they  always  show 
themselves  faithful  to  it.”  Neander  4 says  that,  about  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  German  bishops  became  'political  and  too 
secular.  Bancroft5  says  that,  in  1756,  the  question  was  whether 
Prussia,  “a  Protestant  revolutionary  kingdom,”  should  be  allowed 
to  exist  in  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages ; and  that  it  was  to 
settle  this  question  that  “ France  and  Austria  put  aside  their 
ancient  rivalry,  and  joined  to  defend  the  Europe  of  the  middle 
ages,”  with  its  traditions  and  ecclesiastical  influence,  against  Fre- 
derick the  Great.  In  1758,  Washington  took  great  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  Frederick.6  In  1762,  the  reactionary  character  of 
our  George  III.  showed  itself  in  attempting  to  weaken  Prussia.7 
At  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  Bancroft  says;  “The  successes  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  was  the  triumph  of  Protestantism.” 


AMERICA. 

The  fault  of  the  Americans  is  the  opposite  of  the  French.  With 
them  liberty  has  outstripped  scepticism.  Read  the  long  account 
of  America  in  vol.  xiii.  of  Alison’s  History  of  Europe  ; and  for 

1 Kohl’s  Russia,  p.  372. 

2 Ray’s  Correspondence,  by  Dr.  Lankester,  8vo,  1848,  p.  62. 

1 Russia,  8vo,  1844,  pp.  395,  396. 

* History  of  the  Church,  vol.  vii.  p.  296. 

ft  History  of  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.  pp.  315-317. 

• Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  369.  1 Ibid.  p.  495. 
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proof  of  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy,  see  p.  317.  Hence  we 
find  that  their  only  original  works  have  been  on  jurisprudence.1 
On  the  intellectual  independence  natural  to  the  democratic  mind, 
see  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  in  Gothe’s  Werke,  Band  ii.  Theil  ii. 
p.  192. 

In  1775,  Congress  undertook  an  expedition  against  Canada,  and 
Colonel  Arnold  summoned  De  la  Place  to  surrender  “ in  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress.” 2 in 
1774,  General  .Lee  writes  that,  latterly,  even  the  manners  and 
appearance  of  New  Englanders  had  been  changed,  their  slouching 
appearance  having  become  erect  and  firm.3  In  1778,  it  was  said 
that  not  one  in  one  hundred  of  the  American  merchants  knew 
anything  of  French.4  In  1838,  the  Americans  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  spreading  education.5  See6  a 
classification  of  the  works  published  on  the  United  States  in  1835. 
The  Americans  have  more  newspapers  than  all  Europe  put  toge- 
ther, but  the  style  is  wretched.7  The  United  States  are  un- 
healthy; and,  little  attention  being  paid  to  improving  their 
towns,  the  Americans  are  short-lived ; hence  the  prevalence  of 
young  men  with  violent  passions,  &c.8 

The  Americans  have  done  much  for  establishing  public  li- 
braries.9 On  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  United  States 
between  1840  and  1850,  see  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xv.  pp.  65, 
66.  The  white  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
black.10  The  Americans,  in  1851,  had  10,289  miles  of  railroad, 
while  in  Great  Britain  and  Scotland  there  were  only  75000.11 
Comte  12  well  says  that  the  reason  why  slave  states,  as  Virginia, 
have  produced  great  politicians,  is  because  ability  being  never 
turned  into  manufactures,  trade,  &c.,  has  no  vent  but  in  politics. 
Segur,  who  was  in  America  in  1782,  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
elegance  of  American  women.13 

Bancroft14  says  that,  in  1754,  Washington,  by  “repelling 
France  from  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,”  began  the  revolution  by  be- 
ginning the  movement  which  freed  America  from  France  and  the 

1 Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  x-iii.  p.  345. 

2 Adolphus’s  History  of  Georgo  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

3 Burke’s  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  518. 

4 See  Parliamentary  History',  vol.  xix.  p.  940. 

3 Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  • Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  382. 

1 Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  120,  121.  • Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  26,  27,  but  compare  p.  48. 

9 Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  274. 

»•  Ibid.  p.  67-  " Ibid.  p.  111. 

12  Trait6  de  Legislation,  vol.  iv.  p.  243. 

13  See  M^moires  de  S6gur,  tome  i.  p.  387. 

14  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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“institutions  of  the  middle  ages.”1  On  the  proportions  of  American 
population  in  1754,  see  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  145.  In  1754, 
the  English  clergy  sent  out  to  America  to  hold  livings  were  “ too 
often  ill-educated  and  licentious  men.” 2 The  English  forbad  the 
Americans  to  print  a Bible ; and  “ no  trace  of  an  American  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  surreptitious  or  otherwise,  previous  to  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  has  been  found.”3  In  1765,  John 
Adams  says,  “ A native  American  who  cannot  read  and  write  is 
as  rare  an  appearance  as  a comet  or  an  earthquake.”  4 Bancroft 5 
says,  “ The  exceedingly  valuable  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, by  Gordon.”  An  able  American  writer,  who  is  unfavour- 
able to  slavery,  says  that  a belief  in  the  inferiority  of  race  is  “ an 
opinion  which  the  most  philosophical  of  the  citizens  of  the  South 
conscientiously  maintain.”  6 The  greatest  astonishment  was  felt 
at  an  African  girl  being  able  to  read  in  eighteen  months.7  Lord 
Brougham  8 says,  “ The  never-ceasing  state  of  party  agitation, 
there  being  no  office  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  pre- 
sident to  penny-postman,  which  may  not  be  changed  at  each 
renewal  of  that  high  functionary’s  term.”  This  must  educate  the 
people  in  the  art  of  organisation,  &c.  Lord  Shaftesbury  says, 
“ All  the  powers  of  government  are  consigned  to  the  younger 
persons ; ” 9 and  he  mentions  a letter  from  a friend  of  his,  who 
writes,  “ I have  travelled  over  a considerable  part  of  the  Union, 
and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  during  the  last  two  months  I 
have  not  met  with  a single  old  man  who  was  in  a hale  condition.”  10 
On  the  energy  shown  by  the  Americans  in  codifying  their  laws, 
see  pp.  195-197.  On  persecution  of  Quakers  in  America  about 
1660,  see  Fox’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  498,  499.  This  was  hearsay, 
and  Fox,  who  was  in  America  in  1672,  and  gives  an  account  of 
his  visit  (which  ends  at  vol.  ii.  p.  167),  does  not  mention  any 
persecution. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

Hare11  observes  that  Thirlwall  and  Schlegel  notice  the  import- 
ance of  the  great  extent  of  coast  possessed  by  Greece,  as  com- 
pared with  the  entire  surface  of  the  country.  Hare  adds  12  that 

’ History  of  the  American  Revolution,  8vo,  1852,  pp.  624,  525. 

* Vol.  i.  p.  151 ; see  also  p.  156.  * Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  302,  303. 

4 Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.  » Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

* Tucker’s  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

7 Abdy’s  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  166  ; and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  237. 

* Transactions  of  Social  Science  Association,  1859,  p.  41.  » Ibid  d 90 

>•  Ibid.  p.  90.  ‘ 

11  Guesses  at  Truth,  first  series,  p.  100.  12  Ibid.  p.  101. 
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the  same  advantage  is  possessed  by  Italy  and  England.  Malcolm 
says  of  Kurdistan,1  “ I travelled  through  the  entire  country  in 
1810;  and  should  judge  from  what  I have  read  and  seen  of  its 
inhabitants  that  they  have  remained  unchanged  in  their  appear- 
ance and  character  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.”  See  some 
ingenious  remarks  in  Laing’s  Denmark,  pp.  204-207.  He  says 
the  Irish,  French,  and  Scotch  have  a national  character  very 
strongly  marked  in  each  individual,  but  have  “ very  little  indi- 
viduality of  character  among  them.”  The  English,  Americans, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Dutch  have  both  national  character  and 
individuality ; while  the  Austrians,  Prussians,  &c.,  have  neither 
individuality  nor  nationality. 

Laing  says  “nationality  of  character”  depends  on  the  same 
people  being  knit  together  by  common  interests,  &c.,  while  “ in- 
dividuality of  character”  proceeds  “ from  a higher  source,”  and 
depends  on  men  being  let  alone  by  government.  Therefore,  in 
the  French  and  German  drama  we  find  no  individuality,  but 
always  the  type  of  some  class,  and  the  same  thing  in  painting.2 
And  in  his  Second  Series  of  Notes 3 he  says  that,  from  Tacitus  to 
the  present  time  the  Germans  have  had  no  nationality,  for  “ the 
social  cement  which  binds  populations  together  into  one  nation 

is  their  mutual  material  interests What  common  interest, 

for  instance,  have  the  people  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  with  the  people  on  the  Vis- 
tula, or  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ? They  have  nothing  to  ex- 
change with  each  other.”  4 See  also  Notes  of  a Traveller,  first 
series,  pp.  477-481,  where  Laing  says  this  is  the  reason  the 
Italians  have  no  nationality ; their  soil  and  climate  are  too  good. 


INCREASE  OF  HUMANITY  AND  VIRTUE. 

Because  Sir  Matthew  Hale  would  not  receive  a present  of  game 
from  a gentleman  whose  cause  he  had  to  try,  his  refusal  “ was 
somewhat  censured  as  an  affectation  of  an  unreasonable  strict- 
ness.” 5 And  Burnet 6 mentions  it,  as  a “ remarkable  instance  of 
his  justness  and  goodness,”  that  when  he  had  received  bad  money 
he  abstained  from  passing  it  to  other  people. 

The  real  difference  between  this  and  any  other  age  is  the  edu- 

1 History  of  Persia,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

2 See  also  Laing's  Note*  of  a Traveller,  first  series,  p.  268. 

* 8vo,  1850,  pp.  518-522.  4 Ibid.  pp.  520-521. 

4 Life  of  Hale  in  Ruruet’s  Lives,  edit.  Jebb,  8vo,  p.  48. 


• Ibid.  p.  98. 
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cation  of  the  people.  This  is  the  only  guarantee  against  a return 
to  barbarism.  Not  only  is  the  light  of  civilization  more  brilliant 
than  ever,  but  its  basis  is  larger  and  more  secure. 

Evelyn,  one  of  the  most  humane  men  of  his  time,  went  in  1650 
to  see  a child  cut  for  the  stone ; 1 * and,  a few  months  later,  he,  ac- 
tuated by  mere  curiosity,  went  to  see  the  most  horrid  tortures 
inflicted  on  a criminal.3 

In  1650,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  executed,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Argyle  was  present  with  her  family  to  see  him 
die  ; but,  before  the  last  moment,  “ the  marchioness  expressed  her 
spite  at  the  fallen  hero  by  spitting  at  him.”  3 Montaigne 4 says 
that  he  never  opens  letters  addressed  to  other  people.  De  Foe 
says,  “ When  you  would  speak  well  of  a man,  you  say  he  is  an 
honest,  drunken  fellow,  as  if  his  drunkenness  was  a recommenda- 
tion of  his  honesty.” 5 * The  Duke  de  la  Kochefoucault,  “ un  des  plus 
nobles  caract^res  d’un  beau  siecle,”  wished  to  assassinate  Retz.c 
Charles  Comte  7 observes  that  the  progress  of  morals  has  been 
aided  by  analytic  studies.8  The  breed  of  cultivated  plants  and  of 
domestic  auimals  has  been  improved  by  “ constant  elimination  of 
imperfect  types,  and  the  selection  of  the  finest  individuals.”  This 
applies  in  some  degree  to  man ; for  neither  idiots,  cretins,  nor 
great  criminals  often  marry  5 but  the  beautiful,  the  healthy,  and 
the  good  are  attractive  and  do.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  race  is  im- 
proving.9 Even  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
“hitherto  the  utility  of  hospitals  as  curative  institutions  had 
been  exceedingly  equivocal.  We  had  actually  diseases  in  hos- 
pitals which  exist  nowhere  else,  diseases  named  after  hospitals, 
hospital  gangrene,  hospital  erysipelas,  hospital  pyaemia,  hospital 
fever.”  10 


DIMINISHED  SUPERSTITION. 

Burnet,  in  his  Life  of  Hale,  says,  “In  the  year  1666,  an 
opinion  did  run  through  the  nation  that  the  end  of  the  world 
would  come  that  year.”  11  In  1652,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  “so  ex- 

I Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  17-  * Ibid.  pp.  29,  30. 

* Chambers's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1847,  p.  285. 

* Essuis,  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  livre  ii.  chap.  iv.  p.  224. 

4 Wilson’s  Life  of  De  Foe,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

* Saint* Aulaire,  Histoire  do  la  Fronde,  tome  ii.  p.  141. 

T Traits  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  60.  8 See  also  p.  114. 

* See  interesting  remarks  by  Dr.  Farr  in  Transac.  of  Association  for  Social  Science, 

1859.  pp.  508,  509.  * Ibid.  p.  536. 

II  Lives,  &c.  edit.  Jebb,  8vo,  1833,  p.  108. 
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ceedingly  alarmed  the  whole  nation  that  hardly  any  one  would 
work  nor  stir  out  of  their  houses.”  1 The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
executed  in  1685.  In  his  pockets  were  found  charms  and  spells 
in  his  own  handwriting.2  In  1687,  Bishop  Cartwright,  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  of  men,  writes,3  “ Being  my  birthday,  I made  my 
last  will  and  testament.” 


DECLINE  OF  IGNORANCE. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Lord  Conway,  one  of  the  ministers, 
on  hearing  of  “ the  circles  of  the  empire,”  wondered  “ what  circles 
should  have  to  do  with  politics.” 4 


MAHOMETANISM. 

The  Mahometan  missionaries  are  very  judicious.5  Ranke 6 * thinks 
that  but  for  the  Carlovingian  kings  France  would  have  been 
conquered  by  the  Mahometans. 


INSANITY. 

There  are  four  kinds — Moral  Insanity,  Monomania,  Mania,  and 
Incoherence.* 

According  to  Heinroth,  all  insanity  is  referrible  to  the  feelings, 
the  understanding,  or  the  will.8  Prichard  says,  9 “ Moral  Insanity 
consists  in  a morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections,  and 
active  powers,  without  any  illusion  or  erroneous  conviction  im- 
pressed upon  the  understanding ; it  sometimes  co-exists  with 
an  apparently  unimpaired  state  of  the  intellectual  faculties.” 
Prichard  says  : 10  “ The  existence  of  moral  insanity  as  a distinct 
form  of  derangement  has  been  recognised  by  Pinel,  Traite  sur 
l’Alienation,  p.  156,”  and  is  now  generally  admitted.11  And  yet 

1 Evelyn’s  Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  52, 

* Rercsby’s  Memoirs,  8vo,  1831,  3rd  edit.  p.  312. 

* Diary,  Camden  Society,  1843,  p.  76. 

* Mackintosh’s  Revolution  of  1688,  4to,  1834,  p.  6. 

* See  Crawford’s  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edinb.  8vo,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

* Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France,  1852,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

* Prichard  on  Insanity,  8vo,  1835,  p.  6.  8 Ibid.  p.  8. 

* Ibid.  p.  12.  10  Ibid.  p.  14.  11  Ibid,  see  p.  21,  47,  50. 
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in  another  work  Prichard  1 claims  for  himself  the  first  recognition 
of  moral  insanity,  though  he  allows  2 that  Georgel  recognised  its 
existence.  He  says,3  “ The  prognosis  in  cases  of  moral  insanity 
is  often  more  unfavourable  than  in  other  forms  of  mental  de- 
rangement.” 

Monomania  is  often  preceded  by  moral  insanity.4 

Mania  or  Raying  Madness  is  distinguished  from  Monomania, 
first  by  its  violence,  and  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  “ the  derange- 
ment of  the  intellect  is  not  partial.” 5 In  this  condition,  the 
muscular  strength  is  great ; the  memory  remains  unimpaired,  and 
the  patient  escapes  contagious  and  epidemical  diseases.6 

Incoherence  or  Dementia. — The  “ultimate  tendency  of  in- 
sanity is  to  pass  ” into  this  state.7  The  mind  is  occupied  by  un- 
connected thoughts,  sometimes  “ without  any  symptoms  of  other 
insanity.”8 

“ Insanity  does  not  consist  in  disease  of  the  sensitive  or  per- 
ceptive powers,”  9 but  “ in  disturbance  of  the  understanding  ” ; 10 
though,  says  Prichard,11  “Perhaps  we  may  observe  in  general  that 
the  power  of  judging  and  of  reasoning  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
much  impaired  in  madness  as  the  disposition  to  exercise  it  on 
certain  subjects.”  There  seems  reason  to  think  “that  the  primary 
seat  of  mental  alienation  is  generally  in  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.”  12  If  we  except  congenital  predisposition,  the 
moral  causes  of  insanity  are  more  frequent  than  the  physical 
ones.13  Insanity  is  often  connected  with  disorders  of  the  heart,14 
but  not  with  the  liver.15  Madness  is  not  a disease  of  the  mind,16 
and  Prichard  thinks 17  that  even  “ moral  insanity  depends  in  some 
instances  at  least  on  disease  of  the  brain.”  Insanity  not  dangerous 
to  life.18  Often  hereditary,19  and  aided  probably  by  the  marriage 
of  persons  near  akin.20  It  is  rare  before  puberty,21  and  the  longer 
men  live  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  subject  to  it.22  In  in- 
sanity the  skull  is  generally  natural,  and  the  brain  without  disease.23 
Insanity  is,  on  the  whole,  more  common  among  women,24  but  male 
lunatics  are  most  numerous  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy 
(particularly  in  Naples)  and  in  Great  Britain  ; and  it  is  said  that 
the  excess  of  male  lunatics  is  greater  in  the  higher  than  in  the 


1 Insanity  in  relation  to  Jurisprudence,  p.  36. 


* Treatise  on  Insanity,  p.  25. 
‘ Ibid.  pp.  77,  78. 

• Ibid.  p.  116. 

11  Ibid.  p.  122. 

,J  Ibid.  p.  232. 

14  Ibid.  p.  146. 

11  Ibid.  p.  165. 

11  Ibid.  pp.  162,  163,  164. 


4 Prichard,  p.  28. 

1 Ibid.  p.  79. 

'•  Ibid.  p.  118. 

» Ibid.  pp.  173, 174,  177. 
*•  Ibid.  p.  235. 

**  Ibid.  p.  158. 

» Ibid.  p.  168. 
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* Ibid.  p.  39. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  71,  72. 

■ Ibid.  pp.  83,  85. 
n Ibid.  p.  120. 

14  Ibid.  pp.  228,  229. 
,T  Ibid.  p.  247. 
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lower  classes,1  while  it  seems  to  be  greatest  of  all  in  the  United 
States.*  Winter  is  most  fatal  to  the  insane.3  Sir  A.  Hallidav, 
who  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  subject,  said  that  in  1826 
there  were  more  than  8,000  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales ; 4 in 
Scotland,  3,700  ; in  Ireland,  3,000.5  But  in  1829  Hallidav  says 
14,000  in  England,  and  2,500  in  Wales.6  In  France  the  insane 
are  one  in  1,000,  “ a proportion  less  than  that  believed  to  exist 
in  Great  Britain  and  some  other  countries.”7  Among  savages 
mental  diseases  are  hardly  known.8  As  to  recovery,  the  most  un- 
favourable form  of  insanity  is  complication  with  general  paralysis.9 
Most  recoveries  are  in  summer.10  In  recent  cases,  at  least  seven 
out  of  eight  recover,11  but  there  is  a case  of  a lady  recovering 
after  being  mad  twenty-five  years.12  “ Esquirol  observes  that  the 
most  favourable  age  for  recovery  is  between  the  twentieth  and 
thirtieth  year,  and  that  few  are  cured  after  the  fiftieth  ; 13  “ in- 
sanity is,  generally  speaking,  more  curable  in  women  than  in 
men.”  14  Perhaps  in  all  cases  one-third  recover.15  There  is  a great 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  in- 
sanity,16 but  Prichard  is  in  favour  of  it.17  Purgatives  are  very 
useful,18  and  digitalis  and  other  narcotics,19  and  rotatory  motion  to 
cause  nausea  and  diminish  the  nervous  power.20  Pinel 21  has  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  in  women  reason,  as  well  as  the  aberration  of 
reason,  are  sooner  developed  than  among  men.  Georgel 22  says  that 
at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  insane  cases  result  from  moral 
causes.  Georgel 23  agrees  with  Esquirol  that  the  moon  has  no 
connection  with  it  any  more  than  that  the  patients  are  frightened 
by  its  clearness.  Even  Patin  never  mentions  insanity  as  nervous 
disease.21  We  find  from  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  that  among 
paupers  the  female  insane  exceed  the  male  by  one-t.hird  ; but 
among  “ private  patients  ” the  number  of  females  “ falls  short  of 
that  of  the  males  by  nearly  a ninth.” 25 

Among  both  paupers  and  private  patients,  more  males  die  than 
females.26  At  vol.  iv.  p.  18  of  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 


1 Pritchard,  Treatise  on  Insanity,  pp.  163,  164. 

* Ibid.  p.  164.  * Ibid.  p.  162. 

4 Ibid.  p.  332.  • Ibid.  p.  333. 

T Ibid.  p.  343,  where  however  there  seems  to  be  a misprint. 


« Ibid.  p.  331. 


4 Ibid.  p.  127. 
11  Ibid.  p.  134. 
14  Ibid.  p.  138. 
,B  Ibid.  p.  265. 


• Ibid.  pp.  174,176,  349. 
n Ibid.  129. 

14  Ibid.  p.  135. 

,T  Ibid.  p.  258. 

*•  Ibid.  pp.  273,  274. 

**  Alienation  Mentale,  p.  415.  **  De  la  Folie,  p.  160. 

*4  See  Lettres  de  Gui  Patin,  tome  i.  p.  xvi. 

**  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 

*•  Ibid.  pp.  148,  149,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  311  ; see  also  on  the  mortality,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  20,  24. 
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it  is  said,  “At  the  Middlesex  Asylum,  no  straight  waistcoats,  straps, 
or  other  instruments  of  personal  coercion  have  been  used  since  Sep- 
tember 21, 1839.”  It  is  said  that  out  of  500  English  one  is  insane.1 
Insanity  is  more  common  among  men  than  among  women  ; and 
Esquirol  and  other  writers  who  follow  him  in  asserting  insanity  to 
be  more  frequent  among  women,  have  erroneously  conducted  their 
statistical  analysis,  having,  in  the  first  place,  neglected  to  consider 
that  adult  females  are  more  numerous  than  adult  males  ; and,  in 
the  second  place,  having  estimated  not  the  occun'ing  cases,  but 
the  existing  cases.2  In  Scotland,  one  in  every  1,139  is  mad  ;3  in 
England  and  Wales  one  in  1,1 20.4  At  pp.  59-60,  it  is  wrongly  said 
that  women  are  more  prone  to  insanity  than  men.  At  p.  61,  Dr. 
Stark  ascribes  the  frequency  of  insanity  in  Scotland  to  intermar- 
riage ; hence  less  insanity  in  Catholic  countries,5  and  in  Ireland.6 

Marsden7  says  of  the  Sumatrans,  “ When  a man  is  by  sickness 
or  otherwise  deprived  of  his  reason,  or  when  subject  to  convul- 
sions or  fits,  they  imagine  him  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.”  In 
Western  India  (about  the  Rajpoot  country),  Bishop  Heber8  saw 
a mad  woman,  and  “ all  the  people  called  her  a Moonee  or  in- 
spired person,  and  treated  her  if  not  with  respect,  at  least  with  for- 
bearance." 9 The  phenomena  of  insanity  were  formerly  surveyed 
with  a theological  eye,10  and  fanaticism  ascribed  them  to  possession 
by  demons.11  Even  within  fifty  years,  madmen  were  shown  as  a 
curiosity.12  Among  barbarous  people  the  insane  are  respected  as 
inspired.  Then  comes  the  second  stage,  when  they  are  believed 
to  be  possessed  by  demons.  Hence  formerly  the  keeper  of  the 
insane  became  hardened  into  cruelty.13  Pinel  says  14  that  prejudice 
and  ignorance  made  men  believe  insanity  incurable.15 


SLAVERY. 

Tocqijeville  16  says  that  even  the  negroes  themselves  often  be- 
lieve the  inferiority  of  their  own  race.  In  the  Northern  States, 
slavery  has  been  abolished  because  the  masters  saw  it  was  their 

1 Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  278. 

* See  the  interesting  essay,  On  the  relative  Liabilities  of  the  two  Sexes  to  Insanity, 
in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  310-316,  and  in  particular,  pp.  310, 
311,  312,  314. 

3 Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  chap.  xiv.  p.  52.  4 Ibid.  p.  53. 

4 Ibid.  p.  62.  6 Ibid.  pp.  53,  54. 

3 History  of  Sumatra,  p.  156. 

Journey  through  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  * Ibid.  p.  477. 
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13  Pinel,  Alienation  Montale,  p.  360.  14  Ibid.  pp.  404,  405. 

14  See  also  pp.  445,  476,  and  pp.  263,  264,  312. 

**  Democratic  en  Am&rique,  vol.  ii*.  p.  110. 
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interest  to  do  so ; while  Christianity  merely  attacked  slavery  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  slave.1  I 
believe  that  slavery  was  necessarily  abolished  as  soon  as  labour 
ceased  to  be  disgraceful,  for  then  it  was  found  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  master ; and  as  we  approach  the  South  we  find 
idleness  held  in  honour.2  Tocqueville 3 has  confirmed  from  ex- 
perience the  theoretical  conclusion  of  Adam  Smith  that  slavery  is 
more  costly  than  free  labour.  In  France,  the  diminution  of 
slavery  was  slower  in  the  domains  of  the  church  than  anywhere.4 
On  the  history  and  different  kinds  of  slavery,  see  Comte,  Traite 
de  Legislation,  tome  iii.  pp.  469-535,  and  the  whole  of  tome  iv. 
Mr.  John  Stanley  in  1791,  spoke  against  abolishing  slavery  on  the 
ground  that  St.  Paul  and  “ several  other  saints  ” had  not  opposed 
it.5  Slavery  is  allowed  by  the  French  Protestants  in  1637.6  In  1799 
it  was  attempted  to  show  that  Christianity  did  forbid  slavery.7 
Comte 8 says  that  neither  Macchiavelli  nor  Montesquieu  nor 
Rousseau  say  anything  against  slavery.  In  1790,  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Blair  writes  to  Bruce  from  Restalrig,  “ I am  in  the  same 
sentiments  with  you  about  what  you  call  the  paroxysm  of  modern 
philanthropy  respecting  the  slave  trade  ; but  I do  not  see  that 
you  had  much  occasion  to  enter  into  that  controversy.”  9 

1 Tocqueville,  vol.  iii.  pp.  166,  164.  * Ibid.  pp.  166,  173.  * Ibid.  p.  161. 

* See  note  in  Montoil,  Hist.,  des  Fran^ais  dee  Divers  fonts,  toino  vi.  p.  101. 

4 Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxix.  p.  315. 

* Seo  Quick's  Synodieon  in  Gallia,  1692,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

f Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxiv.  1136,  1137. 

8 Traits  de  Legislation,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 

* Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  279. 
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